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PREFACE 


At  the  Chicago  Meeting  of  the  Institute,  September,  1919,  there 
was  held  a  Symposixun  on  Pjrrometry  which  brought  out  a  collection  of 
papers  and  the  correlative  discussion  which  marked  an  epoch  in  this 
branch  of  metallurgical  technique.  To  preserve  to  the  profession  at 
large  as  well  as  to  our  own  members  this  unique  literature  on  this  subject, 
which  heretofore  has  been  distinguished  by  its  paucity,  is  the  object 
of  this  volume. 

Both  the  National  Research  Council  and  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  cooperated  with  the  Institute  in  this  S3rmposiimi.  The 
Pyrometer  Committee  of  the  Council  was  formed  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  executing  certain  experimental  operations  which  are  very  properly 
described  in  the  report  of  the  Pyrometer  Committee.  Before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Pyrometer  Committee  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
contemplated  organizing  a  symposium  on  this  subject  and  went  so  far 
as  to  complete  a  working  organization  to  that  end.  Members  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  contributed  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  papers 
in  this  volume. 

So  the  cooperation  between  the  Institute  and  these  two  national 
bodies  has  been  harmonious  and  complete  and  has  resulted  in  covering 
the  subject  with  a  degree  of  fullness  and  finaUty  seldom  achieved  in 
technical  publication. 

These  papers  have  all  been  pubUshed  in  the  monthly  Bulletin,  but 
will  not  be  included  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Institute. 
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PAPERS 


Report  of  Psnrometer  Committee  of  National  Research  CotmcU 

BT   QEOROE    K.  BURGESS,*   WASHINQTON,    D.    C. 

(Cbicftgo  Meeting,  September,  1919) 

The  Pyrometer  Committee  was  formed  Sept.  20,  1918,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  H.  M.  Howe,  Chairman  of  the  Engineering  Division  of  the 
Research  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  pyrometric  method 
suitable  for  open-hearth  steel  practice  so  that  the  effects  of  temperature 
in  the  various  stages  of  the  processes  of  steel  making  might  be  correlated 
quantitatively  with  the  other  factors  influencing  the  production  of  sound 
steel.     As  finally  constituted  the  Committee  consists  of: 

Dr.  George  K.  Burgess,  Chief  Division  of  Metallurgy,  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Chairman. 

Dr.  Paul  D.  Foote,  Chief  of  Pyrometry  Section,  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Secretary. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Howe,  Chairman  Engineering  Division,  National  Research 
Council,  ex  officio. 

Prof.  G.'H.  Clevenger,  Chairman  Metallm-gical  Section,  National 
Research  Council,  ex  officio. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Bash,  Leeds  &  Northrup  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Brown,  The  Brown  Instrument  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Prof.  G.  H.  Brown,  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Drinker,  metallurgical  engineer,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Forsythe,  Nela  ResearcH  Laboratory,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Hall,  Taylor-Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  High  Bridge, 
N.J. 

Mr.  J.  S.  McDowell,  Harbison- Walker  Refractories  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Mr.  Malcolm  McNaughton,  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City, 
N.J. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Miller,  Midvale  Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Walduck  (since  deceased),  The  Norton  Co.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

The  Committee  has  held  frequent  meetings  and  has  carried  out  an 
extensive  program  of  experimental  work  by  means  of  sub-committees; 
in  the  execution  of  which  the  Committee  has  been  aided  greatly  not  only 

*  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
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by  the  manufacturing" 'ooiRpanies  of  instruments,  refractories,  and  steel 
with  which  the  m'UAb&rs  are  severally  associated,  but  also  by  help  and 
offers  of  f acilitiefi.fpjfim  several  other  companies. 

In  addition  to'the  experimental  work  carried  out  by  the  Committee, 
it  was  dLegided  to  hold  a  symposium  on  pyrometry,  and  the  Secretary, 
Dr.  FoOtJfr^  assisted  by  Dr.  Forsythe,  has  had  signal  success  in  collecting 
an  admirable  seri^  of  monographs  covering  both  the  theoretical  aspecte 
jof  ihe  subject  and  the  applications  of  pyrometry  to  many  industrial 
.  'dp^ations.  The  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  ■ 
'•Engineers  has  accepted  the  invitation  to  publish  these  papers  and  provide 
a  forum  for  their  discussion. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  would  not  be  complete  without  this  list 
of  titles: 

Temperature,  by  J.  S.  Ames. 

Standard  Scale  of  Temperature,  by  C.  W.  Waidneb,  E.  F.  Muelleb  and  Paul  D. 

FOOTB. 

Metftls  for  Pyrometer  Standardization,  by  C.  W.  Watoneb  and  Geo.  K  Buboesb. 

Fundamental  Laws  of  Pyrometry,  by  C  E.  Mendenhall. 

Thermoelectric  Pyrometry,  by  Paul  D.  Foote,  T.  R.  Harbison  and  C.  O.  Faibchild. 

Potentiometers  for  Thermoelement  Work,  by  Walter  P.  White. 

Self-checking  Galvanometer  Pyrometer,  by  H.  F.  Porter. 

Some  Factors  Affecting  Usefulness  of  Base-metal  Thermocouples,  by  O.  L.  Kowalkb. 

Tables   and    Curves   for  Use   in    Measuring  Temperatures  with  Thermocoupels, 

by  L.  H.  Adaus. 
Reference  Standard  for  Base-metal  Thermocouples,  by  N.  E.  Bonn.   , 
Alloys  Suitable  for  Thermocouples  and  Base-metal  Thermoelectric  Practice,  by  J.  M. 

LOHR. 

Recent  Improvements  in  Pyrometry,  by  R.  P.  Brown. 

Automatic  Compensation  for  Cold-junction  Temperatures  of  Thermocouple  Pyro- 

■  meters,  by  F.  Wunsch. 
A  Hot-wire  Anemometer  with  Thermocouple,  by  T.  S.  Taylor. 
Porcelain  for  Pyrometric  Purposes,  by  F.  H.  Riddle. 
Pyrometer  Porcelains  and  Refractories,  by  R.  W.  Newcomb. 
Pyrometer  Protection  Tubes,  by  F.  A.   Harvey. 
Protecting  Tubes  for  Thermocouples,  by  R.  B.  Lincoln. 
Melting  Point  of  Refractory  Materials,  by  Leo  I.  Dana. 
High  Temperature  Scale  and  its  Application  in  Measurement  of  True,  Brightness 

and  Color  Temperature,  by  Edward  P.  Hyde. 
Theory  and  Accuracy  in  Optical  Pyrometry  with  Particular  Reference  to  the  Bisap- 

pearing-filament  Type,  by  W.  E.  Forsythe. 
Optical  and  Radiation  Pyrometry,  by  Paul  D.  Foote  and  C.  O.  Fairchild. 
Industrial  Appliqationa  of  Disappearing-filanient  Optical  I*yrometer,  by  F.  E.  Bahr. 
Use  of  Optical  Pyrometers  for  Control  of  Optical-glass  Furnaces,  by  C.  N.  Fenner. 
Emissive  Powers  and  Temperatures  of  Non-black  Bodies,  by  A.  G.  Wohthinq. 
Recording  Thermocouple  Pyrometers,  by  Leo  Behr. 
Recording  Pyrometry,  by  C.  0.  Fairchild  and  Paul  D.  Foote. 
High-temperature  Control,  by  C.  0.  Fairchild  and  Paul  D.  Foote. 
Resistance  Thermometry,  by  F.  W,  Robinbon. 
Tin,  an  Ideal  Pyrometric  Material,  by  E.  F.  Nobthrup. 
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Eenii&noe  Thcrmomotry  for  Imliistrial  IV\  by  Charlkm  1-*.  Kurt. 

Thermocouple  Inatallatitin  in  Annealing  Kilns  for  Oplical  Olww,  liy  E.  U.  Williau- 

BON  and  H.  S.  Roberts. 
AnnealiDg  of  G1a«s,  by  A.  Q.  Tool  and  J.  Valabisk. 
IVooetiy  Applied  to  Bottle-glaaa  Manufaeture,  by  R.  L.  Frikk. 
Pyromelry  in  the  Manufacture  of  Optical  Glnea,  by  Ai^ekt  J.  Waltott. 
Pyromctry  aj  Applied  to  the  Manufacture  of  C^tical  Glaaa,  by  Carl  W.  Keuffel. 
Pyrometer  Sliortcuinings  in  Gloss-bouHO  Practice,  by  W.  M.  Clark  niul  CnARLCn  D. 

Spekcer. 
Some  Thermal  Relations  in  the  Treatment  of  Steel,  by  C.  F.  Brush. 
ForxinK  TemptTiilurTO  and  Rate  of  Hcntiiig  and  QxilinK  of  I-^rge  Ingotti,  by  F.  £. 

Ba^r. 
P>Tomctry  and  Steel  Manufacture,  by  A.  H.  Miller. 
Pyromctry  in  Bla5t.-furnac<!  Work,  by  F.  H.  RoYtn-Kn  and  T.  L.  Joseph. 
Electric,  Open-hearth  and  Bessemer  Steel  Temperatures,  by  F.  E.    Bash. 
Pyromctry  in  the  Tool-manufacturing  Industry,  by  J.  V.  Kmmons. 
P>Tometiy  in  the  Manufacture  of  Clay  Wares,  by  F.  K.  Pence. 
Application  of  Pyromctry  to  the  Manufacture  of  Gas-mask  Carbon,  by  K.  Mahsu. 
Application  of  P>T()metry  to  tht;  Ceramic  Industries,  by  C.  B.  Thwino. 
Pyromelry  in  R<itary  Portland  Cement  Kibis,  by  Leo  I.  Dana  and  C.  ().  Fairchild. 
Pyrometry  in  the  Ceramic  IndiiMtry,  by  John  P.  Goheen. 
Temperatures  c^  Incondeeeent-lnnip  Filaments,  by  Ben^ .  E.  Shacxklpobd. 
Temperature  Measurements  of  Incandescent  Gas  Mantles,  by  H.  E.  Ives. 
Application  of  P>Tomctry  to  I*roblcm3  of  Lamp  Design  and  Performance,  by  I.  H. 

Van  Horn. 
Use  of  Modified  Rosenhoin  Fiimace  for  Thermal  Analysts,  by  U.  Scorr  and  J.  R 

Freeman,  Jr. 
High-temperature  Thermometers,  by  R.  M.  Wilhelm. 
Temperature  of  a  Burning  Cigar,  by  T.  S.  Sugq  and  H.  R.  Khatb:ll. 
TcAOhing  Pyromctrj'  in  our  Technical  Schools,  by  Georue  V.  Wendell. 
Teaching  Pyniim-lry  ici  Technical  Scrhiwls,  by  C.  E.  Mr.nden'hai.i.. 
Teaching  Pyromclr>',  by  O.  L.  Kowalke. 
Prc«ent  Status  of  Radiation  Constants,  by  W.  W.  Coblentz. 
IVrometer  Protection  Tubes,  by  Otis  Hutchins. 


Two  previous  symposia  on  pyromelry  may  be  noted,  that  held  by  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Great  Britain  in  1904,  and  the  recent  much 
more  pretentious  one,  giving  an  excellent  picture  of  tlie  present  industrial 
situation  of  pyrometry  in  England  (althuugh  there  were  also  several 
American  contributions),  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Faraday  Society 
on  Nov.  7,  1917." 

It  may  be  of  interest,  in  order  to  put  the  ejtperimental  work  of  the 
Committ^  in  its  proper  perspective,  to  mention  briefly  the  papers  relating 
to  open-hearth  furnace  practice  and  conclusions  reached  by  the  sympo- 
sium of  the  Faraday  Society.  Thene  papers  were:  1.  Determination  of 
the  Temperature  of  Liquid  Steel  Under  Industrial  Conditions,  by  Mr. 
Cosmo  Johns.  2.  Notes  on  Pyrometry  from  the  Standpoint  of  Ferrous 
Metallurgy,  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Hatfield.    3.  Applications  of  Optical  Pyro- 
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metry  in  Steel  Works  Practice,  by  Mr.  J.  Neill  Greenwood.  4.  Tempera^ 
lure  Determinations  of  Liquid  Steel,  by  Dr.  A.  McCance. 

In  the  main,  the  authors  of  these  papers  confirmed  the  results  and 
sustained  the  conL'lusions  of  the  investigations  puliliahed  by  the  Chairman 
of  this  Committee  in  May,  1917.'  No  new  methods  were  experimented 
with  by  these  authors  nor  new  principles  8uggpate<I,  although  there  were 
developed  several  important  details  of  technique,  particularly  by  Messrs. 
Johns  and  Greenwood. 

From  all  these  researches  it  appears  fair  to  conclude  that  the  problem 
of  measurement  of  the  temperature  of  metal  streams  or  running  clean 
surfaces  of  liquid  steel,  has  been  adequately  solved.  It  is  also  of  interest 
to  note  that  all  the  above  observers  agree  that  the  most  suitable  type  of 
pyrometer  for  this  purpose  is  the  optical,  or  to  quote  Mr.  Johns: 

"The  moat  suitable  instrument  is  an  optical  pyrometer  using  mono- 
chromatic light  X  =  0.65/i,  which  it  is  suggested  should  be  adopted  as  a 
standard.  It  should  have  a  scale  that  can  be  read,  under  industrial  condi- 
tions, to  2°  C     The  observer  should  be  able  to  read  to  ±5**  C." 

The  situation  as  regards  the  exploration  of  the  temperature  distri- 
bution within  the  open-hearth  furnace  and  metal  bath  is,  however,  far 
from  being  satisfactory,  and  the  Pyrometer  Committee  decided,  at  its 
first  meeting,  to  concentrate  its  endeavors  mainly  on  this,  the  most 
important  and  moat  difficult  pha.se  of  the  problem;  for  it  is  in  the  fur- 
nace that  the  steel  is  made  and  the  reactions  are  all  functions  of  the 
temperature. 

Previous  investigations  had  shown  some  of  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come: mechanical,  metallurgical  and  thermal.  The  pyrometer  itself 
is  the  least  of  these.  The  greatest  is  a  refractory  that  has  the  requisite 
mechanical,  chemical  and  thermal  properties;  it  musfbe  robust  enough, 
when  hot  and  cold,  to  withstand  abuse;  it  must  withstand  the  cor- 
rosive action  of  basic  and  acid  slags,  flames,  hot  gases  and  liquid  steel; 
be  non-porous  and  not  give  off  fumes,  smoke,  or  water  vapor  when  heated ; 
it  must  not  crack  on  sudden  heating  or  cooling  and  must  be  able  to  with- 
stand a  temperature  of  nearly  1700*'  C;  and  finally  it  must  be  capable  of 
being  manufactured  into  closed-end  tubes  of  convenient  size  with  a  thick- 
ness of  wall  not  too  great,  nor  of  too  low  thermal  conductivity,  to  allow  the 
interior  to  assume  rapidly  the  temperature  of  the  region  into  which  it 
is  thrust.  It  Ls  no  reflection  on  the  abiUty  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee charged  with  this  problem  to  say  they  are  still  looCing  for  a 
suitable  refractory.  When  such  is  found  the  question  of  the  pyrometer 
to  use  will  answer  itself. 

The  problem  of  determining  open-hearth  furnace  temperatures,  from 

*  George  K.  Burgess:  Temperature  MeBsuremcnta  in  Bessemer  and  Open-hearth 
Practice,  Tech.  Paper  91,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards.  Also  published  in  condensed 
form  in  Trant.  (1917)  56»  432. 
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ibe  point  of  view  of  measurement,  appears  to  have  two  aspects  simi- 
lar to  other  cases  often  occurring  in  the  application  of  methods  of 
measurement ; 

1.  A  primary  method  must  be  devised  which  will  give  temperaturea| 
directly;  such  a  method  may,  however,  not  he  practicable  for  other  than  | 
calibration  purposes. 

2.  A  secondary'  method  may  be  used  in  practical  temperature  control 
of  the  operations;  such  a  secondary  method  may  be  quite  indirect  in  its 
operation  and  must  be  standardized  by  comparison  with  the  primary. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  desirable  if  the  primary  method  might  also 
be  used  as  the  practical  control  method  in  the  operation  of  the  opcn- 
hcarth  furnace. 

An  illustration  of  a  primary  method  for  open-hearth  temperatures 
would  be  a  suitable  cluscd-cnd  tube  thrust  into  the  bath  to  the  desired 
deptJis,  the  temperature  of  the  inside  end  of  the  tube  being  measured 
by  any  suitable  pyrometer  as  opti(;al  or  thermoelectric.  Practically, 
it  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  devise  sueh  a  satisfactory  outfit  of 
sufRcient  permanence  to  remain  intact  in  thebathasufficient  lime  to  make 
this  a  practical  control  method.  As  illusfrations  of  possible  secondary 
methods  may  be  mentioned  that  of  removing  a  spoonful  of  metal  and 
estimating  the  temperature  of  the  bath  from  obser\'afions,  either  thermo- 
electric or  optical,  in  the  metal  spooned  out;  this  has  been  modified  Iiy 
Mr.  Drinkerand  its  use  will  be  discussed  later.  Another  secondary  method 
would  be  to  insert  a  pyrometer  tulte  in  the  furnace  lining  and  determine 
the  relation  of  the  temperature  of  bath  to  that  of  the  end  of  the  tube;  in 
this  rase,  however,  due  to  time  lag  of  temperature,  it  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  realize  a  practical  control. 

One  plan  suggested,  which  it  was  hoped  might  serve  as  both  primary 
and  secondary  method,  wiis  to  insert  vertically  through  the  roof  of  the 
open  heartli  a  closed-end  refractory  tube  which  could  be  lowered  into 
the  bath,  and  also  capable  of  being  raised  free  from  it  so  as  to  diminish 
deterioration  and  avoid  breakage  while  charging  the  furnace.  No  steel 
maker  appeared  to  want  to  take  the  responsibility  of  breaking  through 
the  roof  in  this  way,  and  our  subsequent  experience  with  refractory  tubes 
showed  this  idea  to  be  somewhat  premature.  Similar  objection  would 
apply  to  the  permanent  installation  of  a  tube  thrust  diagonally  into  the 
furnace  as  illustrated  by  Greenwood.* 

Elxi'EiiiMENTS  With  the  pRmKEU  Method 


The  method  sxiggested  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Drinker  for  determining  the 
temperature  of  the  metal  bath  in  the  open-hearth  furnace  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  "spoon"  method  described  in  Tech.  Paper  91.     This  method, 


resembles  taking  a  fracture  test,  seemed  to  warrant  the  i 
study  which  was  given  it  by  a  sub-committee  consisting  of  Messr 
Bash,  R.  P.  Brown,  Drinker  and  Miller. 

In  the  form  used  by  the  Committee,  and  as  constructed  by  the  Brown 
lustrumcnt  Co.,  the  Drinker  molten  metal  pyrometer  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  1;  a  millivoltmeter  connected  to  F  with  copper  leads  of  any  conven- 
ient length  completes  the  outfit.  Theoretically,  the  operation  of  this 
apparatus  is  extremely  simple  and  consists  in  transferring  metal  from  the 
open-hearth  bath  in  a  spoon  and  filling  the  crucible  D,  containing  about 
2  lb.,  to  itfl  lip,  while  taking  readings  of  time  and  of  the  millivoltmeter 
until  a  maximum  is  reached,  from  which  data  the  temperature  of  the 
metal  in  the  furnace  may  be  estimated.     To  empty  the  metal  from  the 


Fia.  1. — Dhinker  molten  mktal  pYrometkh.  A,  uktal  shield  for  theruo 
codplk;  B,  plati.ncm  THBitMocourLB;  C,  TttEBUocotrpLE  INSULATOR  OF  alundum; 

Dy    CRVCIBLB   OF  STKKL;   £,    CRQCIBLE    SUPPOBT;    ^',    THJGBMOCOUPLB    CONNECnONB, 


crucible,  it  is  lifted  from  the  support  E  and  treated  as  is  a  fracture  teat 
mold ;  the  metal  shield  A  is  removed  with  the  metal  and  has  to  be  replaced ; 
the  crucible  is  then  chilled  in  water  and  reset  on  its  support,  and  the 
apparatus  is  ready  fur  second  determination. 

In  practice,  there  are  iriany  factors  that  conspire  to  render  readings 
uncertain.  Some  of  the  variableu  tliat  it  is  necessary  to  control  or  stand- 
ardize are: 

1.  A  standard -si  lied  spoon  must  be  atlopted  of  exactly  the  same  di- 
mensions for  all  {v»\». 

2.  The  spoon  Iwfore  each  test  must  be  cooled  to  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture. 

3.  The  spoon  must  l>e  full  of  metal  in  each  instance. 
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4.  The  man  who  skims  the  spoon  must  do  this  in  one  effort  and  with- 
out skimming  below  an  inch  or  two  of  the  surface. 

5.  The  time  interval  between' the  removal  of  the  metal  from  the  bath 
and  pouring  into  the  crucible  must  be  accurately  measured  and  repro- 
duced.    Pouring  must  occur  at  a  uniform  rate  into  the  crucible. 

6.  The  crucible  must  be  cooled,  to  atmospheric  temperature  before 
each  test. 

In  practice  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  have  all  these  points  carried 
out  properly,  although  it  is  possible  that  if  the  instnmient  should  be 
generally  adopted  and  the  men  become  famihar  with  its  use,  these  opera- 
tions might  be  performed  correctly,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  necessary 
intelligent  and  adequate  cooperation  of  the  furnace  helpers.  Of  course  it 
is  also  evident  that  the  dimensions  and  relative  positions  of  the  crucible 
parts  and  thermocouple  accessories,  particularly  of  A,  B,  and  C,  must  be 
invariable,  otherwise  a  standard  practice  cannot  be  set  up  and  maintained. 

Tablesl,2,and  3  showthree  series  obtained  bythesub-committee  using 
the  Drinker  method,  and  it  will  be  noted  that,  although  every  effort  was 
made  to  develop  a  uniform  practice,  there  are  many  serious  discrepancies 
among  the  observations  which  were  also  checked  by  observations  taken 
with  an  optical  pyrometer  sighting  on  the  metal  stream  as  it  was  being 
poured  into  the  crucible.  It  is  evident  from  the  table  that  the  optical 
readings  are  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  others.  Another  variable 
of  unexpected  magnitude,  the  quantitative  effect  of  which  has  not  been 
worked  out,  is  the  variation  in  weight  of  the  metal  filling  the  crucible 
as  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the  bath;  this  is  undbubtedly  associated 
with  the  gas  content  of  the  steel. 

The  temperatures  given  by  the  Drinker  method  in  the  column  marked 
"maximum''  in  the  tables  cannot,  of  course,  be  true  temperatures  of  the 
metal  in  the  fiurnace;  it  would  be  necessary,  as  previously  stated,  to 
caHbrate  any  given  apparatus  and  practice.  The  order  of  correction  to 
apply  to  such  readings  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  this  column  with  that 
of  the  optical  pyrometer  readings  (which  are  corrected  for  emissivity  using 
e=0.40,  see  Table  4)  for  this  pyrometer  sighted  on  the  metal  stream, 
which  also  are  low. 

The  Committee  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Drinker  method, 
as  above  described,  which  gave  promise  of  reliability  and  looked  particu- 
larly attractive  in  that  its  manipulation  was  almost  identical  with  an 
operation  familiar  to  the  furnace  man,  is  nevertheless  not  suited  for 
measurements  exact  to  10°  C.  or  20°  C,  an  accuracy  that  is  required  and, 
moreover,  can  be  obtained  by  use  of  the  optical  pyrometer. 
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£xp£RiMEN<rs  WITH  Refbactobt  Ttjbibs  and  Optical  Ptbomsteb 

Dr.  Howe,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Ck)inmittee,  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  fireclay  insulator,  with  its  graphite  tip  and  re- 
enforcing  iron  core,  of  the  ladle  stopper  used  for  years  in  steel  teeming, 
we  have  the  possibilities  of  a  protective  sheath  for  a  pyrometer  in  the 
open  hearth.  With  this  idea  as  a  basis,  an  extended  series  of  experiments 
has  been  carried  out,  mainly  by  a  sub-committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Bash  and  Miller  assisted  part  of  the  time  by  Messrs.  Burgess  and 
Forsythe. 

The  reports  of  this  sub-committee  follow,  and  for  convenience  in 
interpreting  the  results  obtained  with  the  optical  pyrometer,  there  is 
here  included  the  table  of  corrections  for  emissivity  as  given  in  Tech, 
Paper  91,  to  which  has  been  added  a  corresponding  table  in  Fahrenheit 
degrees.  All  the  optical-pyrometer  readings,  unless  otherwise  indicated, 
have  been  corrected  for  emissivity.  It  will  be  recalled  that  for  liquid 
steel  e  =  0.40  and  the  value  of  e  for  liquid  slag  is  about  0.65,  both  for  a 
pyrometer  using  light  or  wave  length  X  =  0.65/i> 


Table  4. — CoTretiion&  to  Add  to  Temperature  Readings  for  Emtseivity 
Pyrometer  using  red  light,  wave-length  X  =>  0.65p,  at  observed  temperatures. 


EnuMiTity 

000° 
C. 

1000° 
C. 

1100" 
C. 

1200' 
G. 

1300» 
C. 

1400° 
C. 

1600" 
C. 

1600° 
C. 

1700° 
C. 

1800° 
C. 

2000" 
C. 

0.30 

80 

M 

110 

127 

140 

i«e 

188 

211 

236 

2«2 

318 

0.40 

69 

70 

82 

96 

108 

123 

139 

166 

174 

193 

234 

O.fiO 

44 

£3 

63 

71 

81 

92 

104 

116 

129 

143 

173 

0.00 

32 

38 

46 

61 

69 

67 

76 

84 

93 

103 

124 

0.65 

27 

32 

37 

43 

49 

66 

63 

70 

78 

80 

104 

0.70 

22 

26 

31 

36 

41 

46 

62 

68 

64 

71 

86 

0.80 

14 

16 

19 

22 

25 

28 

32 

36 

40 

44 

63 

O.fiO 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

14 

16 

17 

19 

21 

25 

Emisaivity 

1600° 
F. 

130 

1800° 
F. 

166 

2000° 
F. 

196 

2200" 

F. 

230 

2400° 
F. 

268 

2600° 

F. 

310 

2800° 
F. 

365 

3000° 
F. 

3200° 
F. 

3400° 
F. 

606 

3600° 
F. 

0.30 

402 

452 

564 

0.40 

101 

122 

147 

173 

200 

229 

201 

297 

335 

374 

414 

0.60 

76 

92 

110 

130 

161 

173 

195 

220 

247 

276 

306 

0.60 

66 

67 

79 

93 

108 

124 

141 

159 

178 

108 

220 

0.70 

38 

47 

66 

66 

75 

86 

97 

110 

123 

137 

153 

0.80 

24 

29 

3ft 

40 

47 

54 

61 

68 

76 

86 

94 

0.90 

U 

13 

16 

■ 

10 

22 

25 

29 

32 

36 

40 

43 

FiBST  Rbpobt  op  Sub-committbe  on  Open-hearth  Pyrombtfr 

After  talking  the  matter  over  with  steel  metallurgists  and  open-hearth 
men,  it  was  decided  to  be  impracticable  to  try  to  put  the  pyrometer  tube 
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ihnnifih  the  roof  of  the  open-hearth  furnace  for  the  reasons  that  it  would 
l*nH  t«  weaken  the  roof,  the  temperature  above  the  roof  would  be  too 
high  for  men  to  work  and  observations  to  be  made  and  the  risk  of  the 

roof  falling  in  at  any  time  would  make  the 
work  very  dangerous.  Also,  it  would  mean 
some  sort  of  mirror  in  the  pyrometer  tube  and 
this  could  be  done  away  with  if  the  tube  were 
put  in  from  the  side. 

It  was  decided  not  to  use  wrought-iron 
pipe,  as  it  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  size 
wanted  and,  if  it  got  hot  enough  through  the 
clay  sleeves,  the  tube  would  sag  whether  made 
of  wrought  iron  or  steel.  For  this  reason, 
drawn-steel  pipes  2^  in.  (5.7  cm.)  outside 
diameter  were  used,  each  being  about  11  ft. 
(3.4  m.)  long.  The  graphite  tip  was  made 
as  per  specifications  as  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3. 
While  the  pyrometer  tube  and  tip  were 
originally  designed  for  5H-in-  (14  cm.)  clay 
hIccvcs,  it  was  decided  to  try  4^^-in.  (11  cm.) 
hIocvob  as  well  in  a  preliminary  test  as  they 
would  make  a  considerably  lighter  tube, 
which  is  very  desirable. 

For  a  preliminary  test,  two  pyrometer 
Km.  a.  -  lUriiAt-mHv  Tims  tubes  were  made  up,  one  with  4^-in.  sleeves 
rim  J**"""  '''^''''*'  '^''"''""**  and  one  with  5>^-in.  sleeves.     To  fasten  the 

graphite  tip,  which  had  a  bayonet  joint,  to 
t  ho  1 1 4 1 .  drawn-stool  piiH\  an  iron  slwve  was  made  wliich  would  fit  over 
1  ho  pipT  and  which  had  ( wo  lugs  on  it  to  fit  the  graphite  tip.  This  sleeve 
was  xi'oMo*!  to  (he  pii>o  and  the  tip  fitted  in  place.    The  day  sleeves 
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\ 
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wwv  ihen  ^^lipjyyi  t^n,  tho  i*>int  Ivtwwn  the  tip  and  the  bottom  ^eeTv 
boinic  t^'Kyl  miih  a«lx«t<^  ropo  and  clay, 

tn  or^  to  HandW  th^  tube  at  tlie  fumaoe-,  an  ircn  s^vc  miih  «  rias 
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attached  was  slipped  over  the  outside  of  the  tube  to  a  point  about  8  ft. 
from  the  tip.  A  crane  hook  could  be  attached  to  this  ring  and  the  tube 
manipulated.  For  counterbalancing  the  tube,  another  ring  was  at- 
tached at  the  open  end  of  the  tube  froni  which  heavy  chain  links  could 
be  hung. 

After  the  two  tubes  were  made  up,  they  were  thoroughly  dried,  and, 
just  before  using,  the  tips  were  heated  in  a  blacksmith's  foi^e  fire.  It 
was  decided  to  try  the  tube  with  the4^-in.  sleeves  first,  so  it  was  counter- 
balanced and  put  directly  into  a  75-T.  acid  open-hearth  furnace.  The 
tube  was  put  through  the  door  about  7  ft.  and  the  opening  covered  with 
corrugated  iron  to  protect  the  observers.  Considerable  smoke  was 
forming  in  the  tube,  so  a  %-in.  iron  pipe  connected  to  an  air  hose  was 
pushed  down  the  pyrometer  tube  and  the  smoke  blown  out;  it  reformed 
quite  rapidly,  however,  so  that  to  make  an  observation  with  the  optical 
pyrometer,  the  air  pipe  was  quickly  withdrawn,  and  a  quick  reading 
made.  This  procedure  was  repeated  a  number  of  times,  but  the  tem- 
perature read  is  questionable. 

After  the  tube  had  been  in  the  furnace  14  min.,  it  was  withdrawn  and 
found  to  be  in  good  condition  and  straight.  It  was  laid  on  the  floor  and 
covered  with  sand  to  keep  it  from  cooling  too  rapidly. 

The  tube  with  the  5^-in.  sleeves  was  not  tried,  as  the  end  joint  was 
not  in  good  shape  and  we  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  try  it  after  the 
result  with  the  smaller  sleeves,  which  are  not.so  bulky  and  therefore  easier 
to  handle  and  more  satisfactory. 

After  about  2  hr.,  the  tube  which  had  already  had  one  trial,  which 
we  will  designate  as  No.  1,  was  dug  out  of  the  sand  for  another  test. 
This  time  a  3^-in.  iron  pipe  was  put  inside  the  pyrometer  tube  and  left 
in  to  be  used  in  blowing  out  any  smoke  that  might  form.  To  do  this,  an 
air  hose  was  held  at  intervals  to  the  oiitside  end  of  the  pipe  and  the  smoke 
cleared  from  the  tube.  This  time  the  tube  was  left  in  the  furnace  15 
min.  and  a  reading  could  be  easily  made  as  the  smoke  was  kept  clear. 
The  tip  appeared  to  come  up  to  tcmperatiu-e  in  from  6  to  8  min.  Di- 
rectly after  the  tube  was  withdrawn  from  the  furnace,  the  four  or  five 
clay  sleeves  on  the  hot  end  split  lengthwise  and  dropped  off,  although 
the  pipe  remained  straight.  The  reason  for  the  splitting  is  probably  as 
follows:  The  clay  sleeves  fitted  very  snugly  on  the  steel  pipe  and  when  the 
tube  was  put  in  the  furnace,  the  sleeves  heated  up  and  expanded  but  the 
heat  did  not  penetrate  to  the  steel  tube.  When  the  tube  was  covered 
with  sand  and  allowed  to  lie  covered  for  a  few  hours,  the  heat  was 
equalized  between  the  clay  sleeves  and  the  steel  pipe.  On  putting  the 
tube  into  the  furnace  the  second  time,  the  steel  tube  became  much  hotter 
than  at  first  and  expanded  enough  to  split  the  sleeves.  The  remedy 
would  be  to  have  a  slightly  larger  internal  diameter  for  the  clay 
sleeves. 
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The  praphite  tip  of. tube  No.   1   wa.s  TcmovtHi  ami  found  to 
good  condition  except  for  a  few  small  crackn  near  the  top. 

It  was  thought  possible  that  the  source  of  tlie  smoke  in  the  tube  wa.s 
due  to  the  asheetos  ropt;  in  (tie  joint  next  to  the  tip  so  two  more  tubes  were 
prepared  whicli  we  will  designate  as  No.  3  and  No.  4.  No.  3  tube  wa.s 
made  up  in  the  same  manner  as  No.  1  except  that  the  joints  were  made 
without  any  asbestos  and  sodium  silicate  mixed  with  clay  was  used.  No. 
4  was  the  same  as  No.  3  but  had  clay  only  at  the  joints. 

No.  3  and  No.  4  tubes  were  made  up  and  dried  in  the  usual  way  and 
then  subjected  to  a  t(Mnperature  of  1000°  V.  (oSS**  C.)  for  1  hr.  to  drive  off 
any  rcnmining  volatile  matter.  Before  being  put  into  the  furnace,  the' 
tubes  were  rested  on  a  stand  in  front  of  the  open-hearth  door  and  the 
lip  pushed  against  the  open  iwepholo.  This  brought  it  to  a  re<I  heat 
in  a  few  minutes.  A  's"'"-'  (■'■2  mm.)  inm  pipr  was  prepared  to  be  nsed 
in  blowing  out  smoke  from  the  pyrometer  tubes.  This,  being  smaller 
than  the  l^-in.  pipe,  di<l  not  obstruct  the  view  down  the  tube  .so  much. 
No.  3  tulie  was  put  into  the  fuinacc  and  left  in  19  min.,  a  numbcT  of 
readings  being  made  during  that  time.  The  tube  sagged  slightly  and 
smoke  collected  as  Imdiy  as  in  No.  I  and  had  to  be  blown  out. 

No.  4  tul>o  was  put  into  the  furnace  right  after  No.  3  was  withdrawn 
and  left  in  14  min.,  without  sagging.  Smoke  also  formed  in  this  tube, 
but  by  blowing  it  out  at  intervals,  readings  could  lie  made  with  ease. 
Slight  explosions  would  occur  in  the  tul)e  when  the  air  was  blown  in. 
This  seems  to  point  to  a  partial  oxidation  of  the  graphite  tip  due  to  the 
air  in  the  tube.  An  inert  or  reducing  gas  such  as  nitrogen  or  hydrogen 
would  probaiily  do  away  with  the  smoke.  It  is  probable  that  the  smoke 
all  comes  from  the  graphite  tip.  After  2  hr.,  No.  4  tube  was  put  into  the 
furnace  again  for  12  min.,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time,  the  clay  sleeves 
in  the  furnace  started  cracking  oflF. 

On  taking  the  No.  3  tube  out  of  the  sand  to  put  it  into  the  furnace,  it 
was  found  that  a  couple  of  the  clay  sleeves  were  cracked  .so  that  the  tube 
could  not  be  used.  On  using  a  tul>e  for  the  second  time,  there  is  not  so 
much  smoke  formed,  the  reason  probably  being  that  the  graphite  on  the 
inside  surface  of  the  tip  is  oxidized  at  first.  leaving  a  layer  of  clay  which 
protects  the  'graphite  from  further  oxidation.  If  this  is  the  case,  it 
might  be  well  to  line  the  tip  with  clay  in  the  first  place  or  to  bum  it  out 
by  subjecting  it  to  a  high  temperature. 

A  tabulation  of  the  observations  made  in  the  tubes  and  in  the  furnaces 
and  on  the  taps  of  different  heats  is  here  shown. 
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Temperatures  of  Open-hearth  Steel  with  Pyrometer  Tube  and 
L.  A  N.  Optical  Pyrometer 
Heat  No.  12  4104— Midvale  Sted  Co.,  11. 21/1& 


Tun 
10:14 


10:28 
10:30 

11:11K)0 

11:12:20 

13:45 
14:15 
14:50 

15:20 


T«mf.. 

DSSKKBB  F. 


2740? 

2843? 
2843? 
2842? 


2768? 

2835 

2821 

2805 

2828 

2821 

2805 

2806 

2806 

2813 

2813 

2805 

2805 

2797 


tap 


16:10 

2797 

2805 

16:45 

2797 

• 

2797 

1725 

2807 

2858 

11:17:18 

2858 

No.  7  Furnace. 

12K)0 

12:10 

12:20 

2658 

2658 

2658 

1225 

Heat  No.  8/5225, 

11/22/18. 

11:50 

2606 

11 -.56 

2645 

2645 

12:02 

2678 

12:04 

2037 

12K)5 

2678 

12K)8 

2678 

Rbmakks  * 

No.  1  tube  into  furnace. 

Readings  in  tube,  amt^y. 
/  Snap  readings  taken  after  smoke 
\  blown  out. 

Tube  out  of  furnace. 
Finals  added. 

Steel  stream,  smoky. 


Stream  observed  by  sighting  di- 
rectly on  it  with  optical  pyrometct 


12.-09 
12:15 


2917 


First  slag. 
Slag. 
Slag  finish. 

Charge  melted. 

No.  1  tube  in. 

Reading  in  pjTometer  tube. 
f  End  of  tube  approximately  8  in. 
\  under  slag  surface. 

Tube  out,  sleerea  cracked. 

No.  3  tube  in. 
Reading  in  tube. 
Reading  in  tube. 
Reading  in  tube. 
Reading  in  tube. 
Slag  surface,  flame  on. 
Tube  reading. 
Tube  reading. 
Tube  out,  slightly  bent. 
Steel  in  spoon  (e  =  0.40). 
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Tbup.. 

TlVB 

DiOHcz*  F. 

RCUAHU 

2924 

Slag  surface  in  furnace. 

12:20 

No.  4  tube  in. 

1237 

2534 

Reading  in  tube,  smoky. 

12:30 

2672 

Reading  in  tube,  smoky. 

12:32 

2672 

Reading  in  tube,  smoky. 

12:33 

2672 

Tube  out. 

12:34 

2918 

Slag  surface. 

2:18 

2902 

Steel  in  spoon  (e  =  0.40). 

2:10 

2942 

Slag  surface. 

2910 

Steel  in  spoon  (e  =  0.40). 

2:37 

No.  4  tube  in. 

2:42 

2740 

Tube  reading. 

2:44 

2740 

Tube  reading. 

2:4S 

Sleeves  cracked  off  in  fiimace, 

TAP 

3:28 

2902 

2858 

Steel  stream  («  =  0.40). 

3:30:15 

2843 
2872 
2834 

3:31:30 

2843 
2851 
2843 
2843 

3:33:16 

2833 

Slag  stream  (e  =  0.65) 

2900 

Slag  stream  finish. 

To  attempt  to  overcome  the  smoke  difficulties  and  to  ascertain  if  the 
inside  of  the  graphite  tip  actually  comes  to  the  temperature  of  the  steel 
bath,  four  more  tubes  were  made  up  as  follows: 

No.  0. — Tip  baked  in  a  crucible  furnace  until  outside  surface  was 
glazed.     Inside  glazed  with  oxyhydrogen  torch. 

No.  0. — Tip  glazed  inside  with  oxyhydrogen  torch. 

No.  7. — Tip  machined  to  ^fe  in.  wall  from  3^  in.  Burnt  in  crucible 
furnace  and  glazetl  inside  with  oxyhydrogen  torch. 

No.  8. — Tip  burnt  in  crucible  furnace.  Inside  untouched.  Nos.  5 
and  7  tubes  were  made  up  with  sodium  silicate  and  clay  and  6  and  8  with 
plain  clay. 

On  Nov.  27,  1918,  the  tubes  were  testeti  with  the  following  results: 

Tube  No.  5  was  prepared  and  put  into  an  acid  open  hearth  after  pre- 
heating the  tip.  Fumes  appeared  and  were  blown  out  and  one  reading 
was  made  iK-fore  the  tip  came  up  to  toni()erature.  After  10  min.  the  tip 
broke  and  the  tube  was  withdrawn. 

Tube  No.  7  with  the  thin  tip  was  then  put  into  the  open  hearth  and 
a  clear  reading  was  made  after  the  tube  had  been  in  4  min.  After  5  min. 
the  tip  broke  and  the  tube  had  to  be  withdrawn. 

It  was  thought  possible  that  the  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  first  two 
tipe  was  partly  a  rapid  oxidation  of  the  graphite,  due  to  the  stream  of 
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air  from  the  ^-^-in.  iron  pipe,  so  a  tank  of  hydrogen  was  secured  and  a  hose 
attached. 

Tube  No.  6  was  laid  before  the  open-hearth  door  with  the  tip  tilted 
up  and  the  hydrogen  run  in  through  the  small  iron  pipe.  The  open  end 
was  then  plugged  with  asbestos  wool  and  a  small  amount  of  hydrogen 
kept  flowing  into  the  tube  while  it  was  being  inserted  into  the  steel 
bath.  Heavy  smoke  and  steam  were  observed  coming  out  of  the  tube 
and  no  readings  could  be  made.  As  it  was  not  considered  safe  to  try  to 
blow  the  fumes  and  gas  out  with  air,  the  tube  was  taken  out  of  the  furnace. 

Tube  No.  8,  the  tip  of  which  had  been  baked  in  a  crucible  furnace  but 
which  had  not  been  glazed  inside  with  the  oxyhydrogen  torch,  was  finally 
warmed  up  and  put  into  the  furnace  and  a  temperature  observation  on 
the  surface  of  the  slag  made  directly  afterward.  When  the  tube  had 
been  in  6  min.,  a  reading  was  made,  after  blowing  out,  with  air,  the  smoke 
which  had  formed.  This  temperature  remained  constant  for  a  number  of 
readings  afterward  showing  that  the  tip  was  up  to  temperature  after 
6  min.  There  was  comparatively  little  smoke  in  this  tip  and  it  was 
easy  to  keep  the  tube  clear  by  blowing  air  in  at  intervals. 

Readings  made  by  two  observers  checked  to  17°  F.  (9°  C).  After 
the  tube  had  been  in  the  furnace  15  min.,  it  was  withdrawn  and  found 
to  be  in  good  condition.     Directly  after  the  removal  of  the  pyrometer 


Temperature   of  Open-hearth  Steel  with  Pyrometer  Tube 
AND  L.  &  N»  Optical  Pyrometer 

Heat  No.  7/5186,  Nov.  27,  1918. 


Tihb 

12:19 
12:24 

12:25 
12:29 
12:44 
12:48 

2:08 

2:18 
2:23 

2:29 
2:31 
2:32 
2:33 
2:35 
237 
2:39 
2:40 


Txyp., 

Dbqrieb  F, 

RCUAREB 

Tube  No.  5  in. 

2606 

In  tube,  air  blowing  during  read- 

ing. 

2830 

Under  flames  on  slag  surface. 

Tip  broke. 

Tube  No.  7  in. 

2747 

In  tube,  no  smoke. 

2893 

On  slag  surface,  no  flame. 

Tube  No.  6  in.,  flowing  hydrogen, 

smoke. 

Tube  out. 

Tube  No.  8  in. 

2942 

On  slag  surface. 

2697 

In  tube,  smoke  blqwn  out. 

2697 

In  tube. 

2697 

In  tube. 

2697 

In  tube. 

2714 

In  tube. 

2703 

In  tube. 

2948 

On  slag  surface. 

2677 

Stream  from  spoon  (*-0.40). 
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Immediately  after  these  two  tests,  a  reading  on  the  stream  from  a  small 
spoon  in  the  furnace  and  slag  readings  were  made. 

TUF., 

DioBsn  F.  RbmaAks 

2796  Stream  from  small  epoon ;  no  correction. 

2913  Stream  from  small  spoon;  slag  correction  (e  =  0.65). 

3053  Stream  from  small  spoon;  steel  correction  (e  =  0.40). 

2783  Stream  from  small  spoon;  no  correction. 

2900  Stream  from  small  spoon;  slag  correction  (e  =  0.65). 

3040  Stream  from  small  spoon;  steel  correction  (e  =  0.40). 

2772  Slag  surface;  cooled  by  open  door. 

2818  Slag  surface;  8  min.  after  door  closed. 


2761 
2937 
2813 
2843 
2931 
2835 
2824 
2942 

2772 
2887 
3025 
2778 
2894 
3033 
2887 

Tmup., 
Dborbks  F. 

2805 

2782 

2768 

2761 

2775 

2782 

2790 


Furnace  No.  U,  Melt  No.  5204.     Chrome-nickel  Steel. 

Stream  from  spoon  into  mold  (e  =  0.40). 

Stream  from  small  spoon  in  futnace,  no  correction. 

Slag  surface  in  furnace;  cooled. 

Slag  surface  5  min.  after  previous  reading. 

Stream  from  small  spoon  in  furnace,  no  correction. 

Stream  from  small  spoon  into  mold  (e  »  0.40). 

Slag  stream  from  large  spoon  in  furnace;  uncorrected. 

Above  corrected  for  slag  (e  =  0.65).     Approximately   IJ^  hr.  later 

the  following  readings  were  taken  5  min.  before  the  tap. 
Stream  from  small  spoon  in  furnace;  uncorrected. 
Above  corrected  for  «  =  0.65. 
Above  corrected  for  e  =  0.40. 

Stream  from  small  spoon  in  furnace.    Second  dip,  uncorrected. 
Above  corrected  for  e  =  0.65. 
Above  corrected  for  «  =  0.40. 
Slag  surface,  door  shut. 

TAP 


TiMa  rnOH  Beqinnino 
OF  Tap 

30  sec. — Steel  stream. 
39  sec. 
57  sec. 

1  min.  15  sec. 

1  min.  30  sec. 

1  min.  54  sec. 

2  min.    5  sec. 


Tehp., 
Deoheeb  F. 

2775 

2782 

2768 

2790 

2742 

2638 


Time  frou  Bkoinminq 
OF  Tap 

2  min.  25  sec. 

2  min.  47  sec. 

3  min.    7  sec. 
3  min.  27  sec. 
Slag  stream. 
First  ingot. 


From  the  data,  it  appears  that  the  readings  on  the  stream  from  a 
spoon  in  the  furnace  should  have  some  emissivity  correction,  although 
smaller  than  for  a  steel  stream  in  the  open.  This  will  have  to  be  checked 
up  by  further  tests.  Until  temperature  measurements  can  be  made  with 
black-body  conditions,  nothing  definite  can  be  said  or  proved  as  to 
actual  temperatures. 

The  whole  matter  is  up  to  the  ceramic  men  of  the  Committee  to 
develop  a  material  suitable  for  a  tip.  Clay  is  satisfactory  from  a  com- 
position standpoint  and,  if  made  so  that  it  will  stand  unequal  rapid  heat- 
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ing,  could  be  used  for  tips  that  would  not  smoke  and  would  take  the 
furnace  temperature. 

Thihd  Report  of  Sub-committee  on  Open-heabth  Pyrometer,  Elec- 
tric-furnace AND  Miscellaneous  Temperaiures 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  in  making  experiments  in  open-hearth 
furnaces,  the  sub-committee  decided  to  make  further  tests  in  electric 
furnaces. 

A  number  of  steel  tubes  2}'i  in.  (5.7  cm.)  outside  diameter  and  about 
5  ft.  (1.5  m.)  long  were  prepared  with  small  lugs  on  the  end  as  shown  in 
Fig.  4.  A  niunber  of  end  sleeves  with  grooves  in  them  to  fit  the  lugs 
were  prepared  by  Hiram  Swank's  Sons  and  tubes  for  tips  were  secured, 
made  from  different  materials. 

The  first  test  on  an  electric  furnace  was  made  at  the  Taylor  Wharton 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.  at  High  Bridge,  N.  J.  Pyrometer  tubes  having  tips  & 
carborundum  and  clay  were  prepared  and  after  preheating  were  each  put 
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Fig.  4. — Acheson  graphite  mounting. 


into  the  steel  in  the  furnace,  which  was  a  3-ton  basic  Heroult.  Each 
tube  broke  before  coming  to  temperature  and  both  were  very  badly 
corroded  by  the  slag. 

Tapping  and  teeming  temperatures  were  taken  on  a  number  of  heats 
and,  just  before  one  tap,  four  spoons  full  of  steel  were  dipped  out;  the 
spoon  in  each  case  was  set  on  the  floor  and  readings  made  on  the  steel 
surface  until  it  crusted  over.  The  values  obtained  were  plotted  against 
time  and  curves  drawn  as  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

Optical  pyrometer  readings  were  also  made  on  the  flame  from  a 
Bessemer  converter  and  the  apparent  temperatures  obtained  are  given  in 
the  accompanying  tabulation  of  data  made  at  High  Bridge. 

Fig.  5  shows  four  cooling  curves  for  four  spoons  of  steel  which  were 
dipped  out  of  the  electric  furnace  within  a  few  minutes  of  each  other,  just 
before  the  tap.  Since  there  were  only  a  few  points  taken  on  each  spoon 
through  which  a  number  of  different  shapes  of  curves  might  have  been 
drawn,  the  nature  of  cooling  of  a  spoonful  of  steel  was  considered. 
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Temperature  Data  at  Taylor  Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Co 

Apb.  22,  1919 

Tapping  3-ton  Batie  Electric  Furnarti  Carbon  Steel  for  Caatings 

Tiub 

Tutp.,  Dbqbiu  F.  *                               IUif.iAKfl 

4:18p.ic 

2932                                    Tap  steel. 
2910                                    Tap  SteeL 
2895                                    Tap  SteeL 

TEEMING 

Tbup., 

Tbup., 

Tims          I>BOBcn  F. 

*                RaUAHKS                          TUfB       '         DbQBUU  F.  *                    RlUABKI ' 

4:23              2797 

1st  shank 

4:31.7          2720        2d  mold. 

4:24              2790 

2d  shank 

4:32              2704        2d  mold. 

4:26              2872 

3d  shank 

4 :  32 . 5          2688    2d  mold  small  stream. 

4:26.5          2656 

Poiiring  3d  shank  4 :  33              2697    3d  mold. 

4:27              2782 

4th  shank 

4:33.5          2704    4th  mold. 

4:29              2775 

5th  shank 

4:34              2656   5th  mold  small  stream. 

4:30              2761 

1st  mold 

4:35              2713    Biser  of  2d  mold. 

4:31              2704 

2d  mold 

4:36              2680    7th  mold,  last.'] 

1   4:31.5          2730 

2d  mold 

PULLING  SLAG 

Tin                 'TmuT. 

,  Dborus  F, 

Rbmabxs 

9:58  A.  H. 

2638 

Stream  from  spoon  into  sample  mold. 

10:14 

2712 

On  slag  («  =■  0.65). 

2902 

On  metal  (oxidized)  (e  -  0.40). 

2917 

On  metal  (oxidized)  (e  =  0.40). 

2828 

Oil  metal  dark  streak,  some  smoke. 

10:10 

.2887 

On  metal  oxidized. 

289.5 

On  metal  oxidized. 

READINGS  ON  SPOON 

Tiua  rKOu  LirriifO 

Tbup., 

noM  Slao — 11:24  A.M. 

DZOBZEB  F. 

Rbuaekb 

4  sec. 

To  floor. 

12  sec. 

2968 

Spoon  surface. 

29.5  sec. 

2895 

Spoon  surface. 

27.5  860. 

2813 

Spoon  surface. 

37  sec. 

2790 

Spoon  surface. 

46  sec. 

Spoon  surface  oxidized. 

tapping  carbon  steel  for  castings 

. 

Started  to  tap  11:26  a.  u. 

TlHBFBOU 

17  sec. 

2960 

28  860. 

2920 

On  slag. 

46  sec. 

2982 

64  sec. 

2952 

2  min.  30  sec. 

Started  to  skim. 

3  min.  45  sec. 

Finished  skimming. 

4  min.  45  sec. 

Finished  weighing. 

S  min.  22  sec. 

2887 

1st  shank. 

7  min.  30  sec. 

2865 

2d  shank. 

8  min.  20  sec. 

2821 

Pouring  2d  shank  in  small  mold. 

0  min.  13  sec. 

2835 

3d  shank. 

9  min.  53  sec. 

2797 

Pouring  3d  shank  into  mold. 

10  min.    9  sec. 

2797 

Pouring  3d  shank  into  mold. 

10  min.  46  sec. 

2828 

4th  shank. 

11  min.    5  sec. 

2782 

Pouring  4th  shank  into  mold. 

11  min.  43  sec. 

2775 

Pouring  4th  shank  into  mold. 

A]]  readings  on  steel  streams  corrected  for  an  emissivity  of  0.40  and  slag  for  0.65. 
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12  min.  10  aec.  2835  5th  Bhank. 

12  min.  35  sec.  2761  Pouring  5th  shank. 

13  min.  59  sec.  2775  Pouring  from  ladle  into  1st  mold. 

14  min.  41  sec.  2730  Pouring  from  ladle  into  2d  mold. 

15  min.  15  sec.  2688  3d  mold,  small  stream. 

16  min.    3  sec.  2782    '         4th  mold,  lai^e  stream. 
16  min.  21  sec.  2768  4th  mold. 

16  min.  41  sec.  2761  4th  mold. 

16  min.  62  sec.  2753  4th  mold. 

17  min.  12  sec.  2761  4th  mold  (oxidized  stream). 

18  min.  19  sec.  2753  5th  mold. 

20  min.    3  sec.  2797  6tb  mold  (oxidized  stream). 

21  min.    2  sec.  2745  7th  mold. 


TntB  Ams 
Stabt  or  Blow 

2  min.  50  sec. 

3  min.  10  sec. 

3  min.  37  sec. 

4  min.  10  sec. 

5  min.  12  sec. 

6  min.  43  sec. 

7  min.  18  sec. 

8  min.    0  sec. 

9  min.  22  sec. 
11  min.  53  sec. 


3-TON  ACID  BESSEMEB  FURXACE 

2K)7  P.  u.    2433.    Charging  on  stream 


Tkhp.,  DaoBaES  F. 

2574 
2632 
2722 
2824 
2860 
2747 
2752 
2527 
3060 


Rbuarkb 
Flame  of  Bessemer. 
Flame  of  Bessemer. 
Flame  of  Bessemer. 
Flame  of  Bessemer. 
Flune  of  Bessemer. 
Flame  of  Bessemer, 
Flame  of  Bessemer. 

Started  to  pour  ferromanganese  into  ladle. 
Poured  Bessemer  charge  into  ferromanganese. 
Finbhed  pouring. 


SPOONS  FROM  ELECTRIC  FURNACE  (MANGANESE  STEEL  MELTED  SCRAP) 

Test  started  2:42  p.  m. 


Ibt  Spo(^ 

Tim 

Tbup.,  DaOBBM 

F.                            Rbharkb 

Osec. 

Just  lifted  spoon  from  metal, 

10  sec. 

2790 

Steel  surface. 

18  sec. 

2637 

Steel  surface. 

23  sec. 

2603 

Steel  surface. 

33  sec. 

24.56  no  cor. 

Steel  surface  oxide. 
2d  Spoon 

Osec. 

Just  in  furnace. 

19  sec. 

Just  lifted  from  metAl. 

24  sec. 

On  floor. 

34  sec. 

2775 

Steel  surface. 

45  sec. 

2745 

Steel  surface. 

50  sec. 

2672 

Steel  surface. 

52  sec. 

2603 

Steel  surface. 

68  sec. 

2471 

Steel  surface  oxide. 
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3d  Spoon 

TtHB 

Tkup.,  DsaBiiaa  F. 

Rkuabks 

Oaec. 

Just  dipped  in  metal. 

15  sec. 

Just  lifted  out. 

19  sec. 

On  floor. 

25  sec. 

2775 

Steel  surface. 

31  sec. 

2680 

Steel  surface. 

,34  sec. 

2629 

Steel  surface. 

46  sec. 

2566 

Steel  surface  dirty. 
4th  Spoon 

Osec. 

In  metal. 

10  sec. 

Out. 

22  sec. 

On  floor. 

29  sec. 

2S21 

Spoon  surface. 

36  sec. 

2721 

Spoon  surface. 

45  sec. 

2745 

Spoon  surface. 

53  sec. 

2556 

Spoon  surface. 

2796 

Flame  of  2d  Bessemer. 

2843 

Flame  of  2d  Bessemer. 

2758 

Flame  of  2d  Bessemer. 

3100 

Pouring  into  ladle  (bright  streak).     («  =  0.40) 

2895 

On  dark  streak.                      ^ 

TAPPING 

MANGANESE  STEEL 

Tiuc  ntou 

Start  or  Tap 

Teup.,  Deqrees  F. 

Rehares 

15  sec. 

3053 

Steel  stream. 

34  sec. 

3025 

Steel  stream. 

52  sec. 

3025 

Steel  stream. 

1  min.  14  sec. 

3037 

Steel  stream. 

1  min.  38  sec. 

3025 

Steel  stream. 

There  are  three  factors  which  enter  into  the  cooling  of  a  hot  body — 
radiation,  conduction  and  convection.  Of  these  the  effect  of  radiation 
is  much  greater  than  conduction -or  convection  at  the  temperature  of 
molten  steel,  so  that  the  shape  of  the  cooling  curve  must  be  largely 
influenced  by  the  fourth-power  radiation  law  and  approach  that  of  an 
exponential  curve. 

In  the  operation  of  dipping  out  a  spoonful  of  steel  and  bringing  it  out 
into  the  room  to  cool,  there  are  a  number  of  conditions  which  may  affect 
the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  steel.  The  spoon  is  first  dipped  into  the  slag 
and  turned  over  a  number  of  times  to  get  a  good  slag  coating  on  it.  This 
operation  may  take  from  10  to  30  sec.  depending  on  conditions  and  the 
skill  of  the  operator.  The  spoon  in  this  operation  is  heated  up  Consider- 
ably and  may  become  so  hot  that  the  handle  wUl  bend  on  lifting  out  the 
spoonful  of  metal.  When  the  spoon  is  sufficiently  "slagged,"  it  is  dipped 
into  the  steel  and  a  spoonful  lifted  out.  The  steel  in  the  spoon  immedi 
ately  begins  to  cool,  as  there  is  at  least  1000°  F.  (555°  C.)  difference  be- 
tween the  spoon  and  steel  temperatures,  but  since  the  temperatures  of 
the  furnace  gases  are  about  that  of  the  steel  and  a  third  of  the  total 
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L  bounding  the  steel  in  the  spoon  is  exposed  to  them,  the  cooling  of  the 
molt-ea  steel  is  probably  not  very  rapid  while  in  the  furnace.     As  soon 
as  the  spoon  passes  the  furnace  door,  however,  there  is  an  abrupt  change 
^of  cooling  and  the  rate  must  be  largely  exponential  in  character. 

Curves  1  and  3,  the  cooling  curves  for  two  spoons  of  steel  taken  out 
hf  the  furnace  under  identical  conditions,  are  of  the  nature  of  exponential 
■  curves.     The  part  of  the  curves  from  the  point  where  the  spoon  passed 
through  the  door  to  the  first  reading  is  guessed  at,  as  is  the  cooling  cTtrve 

fa  the  furnace.    The  steel  temperature  is  taken  as  the  average  of  the 
eadings  made  on  the  tapping  stream. 
Curve  4  is  clearly  defined;  cur^•e  2  is  rather  poor  but  it  was  drawn 
0  be  as  nearly  like  the  others  as  possible  and  still  conform  to  the  points. 
1,  . TNIv    1       I       I      I      i       I       I      [      I      1  t-COEND 

3  '""I     l\vl      1      I      I      r     I      !      I     1      I  Spoon  No.  I   ♦ 

'■    4   • 
..         ..    g    A 

"    4.  >• 
Top 8   • 
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12 


4(1 


44 
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16  20  24  Za  az  36 

SmonifH  art(>r  Raininjr  Spoon  rrocn  Sin;; 

'FiO.    5. — TeMPBHATURE  MBAttUREMEVrS  ON  SURFACE  Of  UANOANKSE  «TCEL  SPOONED 

mOU    ELECriUC  PCnNACE. 


lAn  attempt  wiW  be  made  to  get  points  nearer  to  zero  time  in  the  near 
future. 

After  the  failure  of  the  clay  and  caiborundum  tubes  in  the  basic 
furnace,  a  test  wa*  planned  in  the  acid  furnace  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  hut  since 
they  were  not  in  operation  at  the  time,  two  tubes  were  prepared  with 
Acheson  graphite  tips  and  a  test  was  made  at  the  Disston  Saw  Works 
in  Philadelphia,  in  a  3-ton  l^asie  Heroult  furnace. 

I  The  first  tube  was  put  in  without  preheating,  and  the  end  sleeve 
cracked  almost  immediately,  due  to  too  sudden  heating.  The  other 
tube  was  preheated  and  pushed  into  the  ateel.  It  did  not  smoke  and  came 
to  temperature  in  70  sec,  at  which  t'mje  a  very  satisfactory  reading  was 
obtained.  About  an  hour  later  the  same  tube  was  put  into  the  furnace 
Am  and  another  reading  taken.    This  time,  however,  part  of  the  end 
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clay  sleeve  broke  o£F  so  that  the  graphite  tube  was  not  held  in  line  but 
was  at  an  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  steel  tube.  For  this  reason  the  optical 
reading  could  not  be  made  on  the  end.  The  sight  was  taken  on  the  side 
of  the  tube  and  a  reading  was  made  after  it  had  come  up  to  temperature 
and  remained  constant  for  a  minute.  This  reading  was  probably  very 
near  the  true  temperature  but  it  is  not  put  on  the  curve  as  it  is  somewhat 
questionable. 

After  each  time  that  the  tube  was  put  in  the  furnace,  it  was  withdrawn 
and  readings  made  on  the  graphite  tip  and  the  time  noted.  These  curves 
are  shown  in  Fig.  6.  It  will  be  noted  that  a  smooth  curve  can  be  readily 
drawn  through  the  points.     The  furnace  was  tapped  about  15  min.  after 
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IC  24  32  «0  48  » 

Time  after  Pullini;  through  Door,  Seconds 

FlO.  6. — COOUNQ  CCBVES  FOR  GRAPHITE  TUBES  AFTER  IMMERSION  IN  BTEEL. 

the  last  tube  was  put  in,  and  in  the  intervening  time,  the  steel  was  heated 
somewhat.  The  tapping  temperature  is  25°  F.  (13.8°  C.)  above  the 
extrapolated  curve  for  tube  No.  2. 

The  data  taken  on  this  test  are  as  follows: 


Test  at  Disston  Saw  Works  (Junk  16,  1919) 
3'Ton  Basic  HerouU  Furnace 

First  tube  in,  the  end  sleeve  broke  due  to  sudden  heating.  Second 
tube  came  to  temperature  after  70  sec;  reading,  2728°  F.  (1497°  C). 
The  tube  was  pulled  from  the  furnace  and  readings  made  on  its  end  while 
it  cooled.     Time  taken  from  passing  through  door. 
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Tma 

Tbkp., 
DsoBBas  F. 

KmUAKKt 

Tiiia 

Txup., 

Dkqbbbs  F. 

RCUABSS 

0 

•  •  ■  . 

Out  door. 

42  sec. 

2130 

On  end  of  tube. 

Usee. 

2380 

On  side  of  tube. 

51  sec. 

2032 

On  end  of  tube. 

25  sec. 

2298 

On  end  of  tube. 

59  sec. 

1964 

On  end  of  tube. 

34  sec. 

2185 

On  end  of  tube. 

The  same  tube  was  put  iu  later.  The  end  sleeve  cracked  but  the  tube 
was  held  partly  under  the  steel  and  was  at  an  angle  to  the  sight  tube  so 
the  readings  were  made  on  a  point  about  9  in.  from  the  end.  The  tem- 
peratures gradually  increased  to  a  steady  value  after  2  min.  30  sec. 
Reading,  2672'^  F.  (1467°  C.) 

The  graphite  tube  was  pulled  out  in  a  shovel  and  laid  on  the  floor 
where  readings  were  made  on  it  at  different  tim^s  as  follows: 

■T"*"  dIqrZ^  p.        R«»"»""  Tims  Dmrmb  F.     !»■»•*»" 

0  Out  door.  32  21 10        On  tube. 

13  2355         On  tube.  40  2021         On  tube. 

24  2193        On  tube.  48  1964        On  tube. 

A  number  of  readings  were  attempted  on  the  spoon  surfaces  but  the 
metal  chilled  over  almost  immediately  after  the  spoon  was  set  on  the 
floor. 

Tap  started  16  min.  after  the  tube  was  put  in,  the  steel  being  heated 
up  between  times  for  a  period  of  about  7  min.  Tapping  and  teeming 
temperatures  were  as  follows: 

TAP 
Tim  DbJmm'f.  H«mahkb 

0  2688  On  steel  stream. 
2713  On  steel  stream. 
3697            On  steel  stream. 

1  min.  2697  On  steel  stream. 

TEEM 

T'""  D.ImL'f.  R*-*""  Time         d,'Sm«  F.    ««»*»" 

2  min.  10  sec.       2656       1st  ingot.  12  min.  30  sec.     2576     12th  ingot 

3  min.    8  sec.       2647      2d  ingot.  13  min.  30  sec.    2566    13th  ingot. 

3  min.  58  sec.       2637       3d  ingot.  17  min.  00  sec.     2556     16th  ingot  last. 

8  min.  20  sec.       2595      8th  ingot 

Carbon  was  about  1.35  per  cent.     Ingots  weighed  470  lb.  each. 

Two  more  tubes  were  prepared  with  the  same  graphite  tips  which  had 
been  previously  used.  One  tube  was  put  into  the  furnace  and  a  very  good 
reading  was  made.  The  tube  did  not  smoke  in  the  least  and  was  very 
satisfactory.  After  the  reading  was  taken,  the  end  clay  sleeve  broke  off 
but  the  graphite  tip  was  pulled  out  quickly  and  readings  made  on  it  as 
in  the  previous  test.     The  points  are  plotted  in  Fig.  7. 

The  second  tube  had  not  been  thoroughly  dried  out  and  had  steam  in 
it,  so  that  although  a  reading  was  made  while  the  steam  was  blown  out, 
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it  is  somewhat  questionable.  A  cooling  curve  was  also  taken  on  this 
graphite  tip  and  is  shown  as  curve  No.  2  on  Fig.  7.  It  will  be  noted  how 
closely  the  extrapolated  curves  come  to  the  reading  made  in  the  tube. 
In  no  case  is  the  difference  greater  than  20*^  F.  (11**  C).  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  lift  the  tube  above  the  bath  and  take  a  reading  on  the  outside 
of  the  graphite  tip  in  the  furnace  because  the  smoke  was  too  heavy. 

The  clay  end  sleeves  that  were  used  in  these  tests  were  overheated  in 
making  and  were  not  as  strong  as  the  regular  stopper  rod  sleeves.  For 
this  reason  most  of  them  cracked  after  being  in  the  furnace  a  short  time. 
The  temperature  data  on  this  test  are  given  here. 


TiMB 

Tmup., 
Dboubb^F. 

Rkhabu 

9:14  A.  u. 

2753 

Reading  in  1st  tube.          ^ 

Osec. 

Tube  No.  1  through  door.    Arc  off. 

9.4 

2574 

Oq  graphite  tip  in  air. 

18.8 

2411 

27.4 

2254 

35.0 

2157 

• 

45.6 

2032 

54.0 

1943 

9:28  a.  u. 

2703 

Reading  on  slag  in  furnace.     Arc  on. 

9:29  a.  u. 

Made  new  slag,  spar  and  lime. 

10:10  a.m. 

2836(?) 

Reading  in  tube.    Air  blowing  out  steam. 

0  sec. 

Tube  No.  2  through  door. 

8.4 

2567 

Reading  on  graphite  tube  in  air. 

16.6 

2478 

25.0 

2347 

33.0 

2203(?) 

40.0 

2082 

47.0 

2053 

54.8 

1964 

10:25  a.m. 

2807 

Slag  in  furnace — door  open,  corrected  f or  e  =  0.65. 

10:25:30  a. 

.  M. 

Start  to  tap. 

7aec. 

2775 

Tap. 

22 

2768 

31 

2768 

44 

2775 

60 

2768 

■ 

72 

2768 

83 

2768 

108 

2761 

10:27:35  a. 

u. 

Finish  tap. 

Held  5  min. 

in  ladle. 

TiHB  reou 

Tsyp., 
Dbokbeb  F. 

TiuK  ntoH         Teup., 

Stjuit  or 
Tkbm 

Rehabx*          Htart  op      Dbomces  F. 

TXBU 

Rkuarxb 

30  sec. 

2656 
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flo.  7. — coouno  curves  rob  oraphitb  tubes  apteb  luue&sion  in  steel  in 

Hbroult  furnace. 


Conclusions  of  Sub-committee 

Acheson  graphite  is  a  very  satisfactory  material  for  a  tube  to  use  in 
steel.  It  does  not  smoke,  only  oxidizes  slowly,  and  has  plenty  of  strength. 
One  tube  with  ^-in.  wall  which  was  immersed  five  times  and  allowed  to 
cool  in  air  appeared  to  have  lost  only  a  small  amount  in  diameter.  An- 
other advantage  is  that  the  slag  does  not  stick  to  it,  and  optical  readings 
may  be  made  on  it  as  soon  as  it  is  lifted  from  the  bath. 

Steel  temperatures  may  be  taken  by  allowing  a  tube  of  Acheson  graph- 
ite to  come  to  the  temperature  of  the  bath  and  then  either  sighting  on 
the  tube  wheti  it  is  raised  above  the  bath  or  pulling  it  out  into  the  air 
and  taking  the  cooling  curve  and  extrapolating  to  zero  time.  Tempera- 
tures may  also  be  taken  by  sighting  down  the  tube.  In  an  open  hearth 
it  would  probably  be  easier  to  use  the  graphite  as  a  target. 

Projected  Experiments  and  Summary 

The  use  of  Acheson  graphite,  either  in  block  or  tube  form,  as  a  target 
after  immersion  to  the  desired  depth  and  location  in  the  metal  bath  and 
sighted  upon  by  the  optical  pyrometer,  as  shown  by  the  experiments  of 
the  sub-committee,  gives  promise  of  being  a  serviceable  method  of  tem- 
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perature  control.  This  graphite  has  the  advantage  of  remaining  clear 
of  slag  and,  in  addition,  the  optical  pyrometer  requires  no  correction 
when  siglitcd  on  graphite  whether  within  the  furnace  or  not.  More 
olwervations,  however,  should  be  taken  hy  this  method  to  more  com- 
pletely determine  its  limitations. 

Another  method  suggested,  whic)i  has  been  used  by  Dr.  Northrup 
with  small  laboratory  furnaces  and  which  the  Committee  expects  to  try 
out,  is  to  thrust  a  quartis-glass  rod  or  thick-wallcd  closed-end  tube  into 
the  bath  to  the  depth  at  which  the  temperature  is  wanted,  and  sight  in 
the  outer  end  of  the  rod  with  an  optical  pyrometer.  The  light  being 
totally  rejected  along  the  quartz — which  may  even  bend  considerably 
without  loss  of  light — temperatures  not  rec^uiring  any  apprecial>le  correc- 
tion should  be  given  by  this  metho<l.  The  quartz  will  probably  not  last 
very  long,  especially  in  basic  practice,  but  it  will  j>robably  be  found 
unnecessary  to  leave  the  quartz  immersed  more  than  a  fraction  of  a 
minute  in  order  to  take  a  satisfactory  observation.  If  held  too  long  in 
the  bath,  of  course  the  quartz  will  melt,  but  on  account  of  its  transparency 
it  should  be  possible  to  obtain  a  reliable  observation  before  this  happens. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  has  shown  the  very  great  practical  dif- 
ficulties which  obtain  with  available  refractories  when  attempt  is  made 
to  sight  down  a  tube  thus  protected.  The  best  material  thus  far  found 
for  this  purpose  is  an  Achesoii  grapltite  tube  supporteil  and  extended  by 
a  steel  tube  which  is  in  turn  protected  by  a  6reclay  sleeve.  All  other 
refractories  tried  are  unsuited  for  the  purpose. 

When  care  is  exercised,  it  has  been  shown  by  the  Coniniit(ee  that  the 
method  of  spooning  out  nietal  and  taking  simultaneous  ob.servations  of 
time  and  temperature  will  give  reliable  results. 

The  modifications  suggeste<l  by  Mr.  Drinker,  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mittee, do  not  give  dependable  results. 


APPKNDIX 

Report  of  StiB-coMMnTti; 

Test  on  Crucible  Steel  at  MidvaU  Steel  Co.,  Sept.  17,  1919 

F.  K.  Bash.  Philadelphia.  Pa.— In  order  to  make  a  definite  cheek  on 
the  cmissivity  of  crucible  steel  under  works  conditions,  a  test  was  planned 
and  executed  as  follows:  Five  crucibles  were  put  in  a  crucible  furnace 
with  the  normal  charge  and  were  freatcil  in  the  same  ninnncr  iis  a  number 
of  othei-s  that  were  chargetl  at  the  same  time;  the  only  difference  was 
that  the  five  crucibles  had  lids  with  2-in.  holes  in  the  center.  It  was 
thought  that  after  the  crucibles  were  removed  from  the  furnace  a  read- 
ing could  be  made  through  the  hole  in  the  lid  with  the  optical  pyrometer 
and  that  such  a  reading  would  give  the  tnie  temperature  of  the  steel  as 
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T»lack-body  foiuiitiuiiH  nliould  prevail  inside  the  cru(il>Je.  If  iifter 
ol>taiinii(;  the  true  temperature,  the  crucible  lid  were  removed  and  the 
sl4»el  poured  int'i  the  ladle,  the  apparent  temperature  could  be  taken 
by  sighting  (jn  the  steel  stream  and  the  emissi\'ity  obtained  from  the 
two  f^iniK'ratiiro  values. 

Such  a  tcBt  was  carried  out  with  five  crucibles.  About  a  third  of  the 
crucibles  charge<i  into  the  furnace  with  the  five  experimental  ones  were 
first  drawn  from  the  furnace  and  poured  into  the  ladle.  The  experimental 
crucibles  were  then  drawn  and  readings  of  the  true  temperature  were  made 
through  the  hole  in  the  lid  from  a  raised  stand  erected  for  the  purpose; 
the  crucibles  were  tlien  pouretl  int<i  a  small  ladle.  While  pouring  them, 
a  reading  was  made  on  the  stream.  It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  get 
this  reading  as  the  crucible  was  poured  in  about  8  to  10  sec.,  and  often 
only  a  glimpse  of  the  steel  stream  could  be  obtained  as  it  was  covered 
with  slag  during  most  of  the  lime  of  pouring.     However,  by  setting  the 
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lamp  at  a  temperature  very  nearly  that  of  the  apparent  teniperattire  of 
the  steel  stream,  Rome  readings  were  obtained.  In  the  case  of  three  of 
the  crucibles  the  reading  had  to  be  made  on  tlie  sl^  stream  as  the  steel 
was  not  visible. 

^B  As  a  further  check  on  the  apparent  tem|ieraturc  of  the  steel,  readings 

^"^       were  made  on  the  streams  from  all  the  remaining  crucibles  in  that  heat; 
I  these  temperatures  are  tabulated  on  page  33.     The  time  recorded  in  the 

I  first  column  is  the  time  that  elapsed  when  the  crucible  passed  tlirough 

I  the  door  and  the  reading  was  made. 


TeKUINO   ItBADINUft  CORRECTED  rOR   AN   OmISSIVITY   OV  0.40 

Tbub  Tkufbbatur*,  DRoain  F.  Tkui  TxkiPHtiATeiiir,  Dmrkidi  P. 

Tliird  in«ot 268<l  Ninth  ingot 2647 

Fourth  ingot 2665  Tenth  ingot 2647 

Fifth  ingnt. 2665  Klcvciitli  iiiROt 2647 

Sixth  ingot . .   2665  Twelfth  ingot 2629 

Seventh  ingot 2656  Thirteenth  ingot 2629 

Eighth  ingot 2636  Fourteenth  ingot 26^9 

Note. — All  temperature  %'uluc8  enclosed  in  parentliesiu,  in  llic  columns  for  true 
toinperatuicB,  are  oorrectwl  for  an  emissi^-ity  of  0.40  in  the  case  of  ateei  and  0.6S 
for  slaff. 

The  readings  in  the  table  for  the  five  experimental  crucibles  show 
that  the  corrections  for  emissivity  of  0.40  for  steel  and  0.65  for  slag, 
when  applied  to  the  apparent  temperatures,  give  practically  the  same 
temperature  vahies  as  the  readings  made  in  the  eruciblc  under  blank-body 
conditions,  the  greatest  difference  being  10°  F.  The  correctness  of  these 
emissivity  values  is  further  verified  by  taking  the  mean  of  the  tnie  tem- 
peratures obtained  by  sighting  into  the  five  dxperimental  crucibles  and 
comparing  them  with  the  mean  of  the  corrected  temperature  vahies  ob- 
tained by  sighting  on  the  steel  streams  from  the  crucibles.  The  values 
are  as  follows: 

DBOsmn  F 

Mean  of  true  temperatures  for  five  crucibles .*....  2810 

Mean  of  corrected  readings  on  steel  streams  2805 

Difference ,        6 

The  condusions  drawn  from  the  above  data  are  that  under  industrial 
conditions,  the  values  for  the  emissivity  of  steel  and  slag  are  0,10  and 
0.65,  respectively. 

ni.SClIHSION 

H.  Scott,  Washington,  D.  C.  (written  discussion*).— It  appears  to 
me,  from  nhservations  taken  in  a  number  of  plants  under  Dr.  Burgess' 
direction,  that  the  simple  and  natural  expedient  of  .sighting  on  the  bath 
will  give  the  steelmaker  the  desired  information.    The  mea^nrcmenlB 
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show  remarkable  consistency  among  themselves.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  noted  from  other  work,  as  Dr.  Burgess'  "Temperature  Measure- 
ments in  Bessemer  and  Open-hearth  Practice"*  and  the  report  under 
discussion,  that  readings  taken  by  this  method  (sighting  on  the  bath) 
are  not  uniform  enough  to  be  used  as  a  direct  control  of  open-hearth 
heats  for  the  variations  in  tapping  temperatures  are  less  than  the  observed 
bath  temperatures. 

To  support  this  opinion  I  have  prepared  the  accompanying  figure, 
which  shows  the  temperature  rise  in  open-hearth  furnaces  after  the  charge 
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has  melted  down.  Each  value  represents  the  average  of  several  un- 
corrected readings  taken  through  the  opening  in  the  furnace  door  with 
the  pyrometer  used  by  Dr.  Burgess.  It  may  be  noted  that  a  smooth 
curve  can  be  drawn  representing  the  temperature  rise  with  time,  that 
only  an  exceptional  value  lies  more  than  15°  C.  off  the  curves,  and  that 
the  extrapolated  values  for  the  tapping  temperatures  all  lie  between 
1600°  and  1620"  C.  (2912°  and  2948°  F.). 


«U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  Tech.  Paper  91;  also  Trana.  (1017)  M,  432. 
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The  discrepancies  generally  observed  in  readings  taken  on  the  bath 
may  be  associated  with  the  two  discoDcertiug  conditions  that  always  exist 
in  open-hoarth  furnaces;  namely,  flames  shooting  across  the  line  of 
vision  and  the  boiling  of  the  bath.  As  both  of  these  features  are  inter- 
mittent, it  is  possible,  with  the  development  of  some  skill,  to  obtain 
rational  observations  on  the  background  of  the  slag  surface.  Thus. 
for  example,  by  decreasing  the  brightness  of  the  pyrometer  lamp  from  that 
of  the  flames,  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  filament  no  longer  fUshes 
bright  when  the  flame  momentarily  ceases  and  vice  versa.  These 
readings  represent  temperatures  just  below  or  above,  as  the  case  may  be, 
that  of  the  bath.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  the  reading  is  not 
on  the  front  surface  of  bubbles  as  these  reflect  the  dark  hole  in  tlie  door 
and  probably  represent  non-black-body  conditions.  I  therefore  think 
that  the  question  can  be  properly  brought  up  as  to  whether  direct  observa- 
tions on  the  bath  in  the  furnace  do  or  do  not  give  an  acceptable  criterion 
of  open-hearth  furnace  temperatures. 

A.  L.  Feild,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.— Have  any  attempts  been  made  to 
correlate  the  temperatures  in  the  steel  bath  with  the  reactions  that  go  on 
in  the  smelting  process?  Has  the  temperature  been  related  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  life  of  the  refractories,  especially  in  the  roof?  It  seems  to  me 
that  these  two  points  are  of  practical  importance  to  steel  manufacture. 
A  third  question  is  the  relation  of  the  temperature  of  the  steel  to  the 
properties  of  the  cooled  ingot.  So  far,  it  seems  to  me,  the  Pyrometer 
Committee  has  been  devising  methods  and  means  of  measuring  tempera- 
ture, which  should  be  regarded  only  as  preliminary  to  the  really  important 
questions  1  have  mentioned. 

G.  K.  Burgess, — Mr.  Feild  is  perfectly  correct  in  stating  that  the 
object  of  the  Committee's  work  was  the  question  of  determining  tempera- 
tures. The  fundamental  idea,  of  course,  is  that  if  you  can  get  a  reUable 
method  of  temperature  observation  and  control,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  tie  it  up  to  the  factors  in  steel  nmking  that  may  be  of 
interest  and  related  to  t^-mpcrature,  such  as  the  rrnction  in  the  furnace, 
life  of  the  roof,  and  ingot  properties,  etc. 
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Temperature 

DT  jr>BBPn   S.    AVE9,*  BALTIUO&B,    MD. 

(Chicsco  MMti&s.  Septembsr,  lOld) 

There  are  two  distinct  questions  associated  with  the  concept  of  tem- 
pi-raturc:  one  is  practit^nl,  the  other  is  theoretical.  Our  fundamental 
ideas  of  ti-mperature  come  from  our  sense^s;  we  know  what  we  mean  by 
the  words  "hot"  and  "cold,"  or  by  saying  one  body  is  "hotter  than 
anotiier."  But  for  scientific  purposes  words  require  definition.  We  are 
guideil  in  this  mutter,  as  in  all  other  scientific  questions,  by  our  knowl- 
edge of  facts  of  observation. 

When  two  bodies  at  different  temperatures  are  intimately  associated, 
e.g.,  a  hot  stone  is  dropped  into  a  pail  of  water,  our  experience  is  that 
uUimutely  they  come  to  the  same  temperature  as  far  as  our  senses  can 
tell;  the  hot  body  becomes  colder  and  the  cold  body  hotter.  In  the  case^ 
of  a  }>lock  of  ice  immersed  in  water,  the  ice  melts,  forming  cold  water, 
which  then  mixes  with  tlic  other  water,  the  final  result  being  water  colder 
than  the  original  water. 

From  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  heat  phenomena,  we  learn  that 
in  this  proeei^i  one  l)ody  loses  heat  and  the  other  gains  heat,  the  condi- 
tion of  equilibrium  being  one  in  which  each  bodj'  gains  as  much  heat 
a«  it  loses.  It  is  distinctly  assumed  in  this  statement  that  only  two 
bodies  arc  concerned  in  the  transfer  of  heat,  all  other  bodies  being  ren- 
dered in  some  way  impervious  to  heat.  The  bodj'  that  in  the  process 
loses  heat  is  said  to  have  the  "higher  temperature"  while  the  body  that 
gains  the  heat  is  said  to  have  the  "lower  temperature;"  and,  when  ther- 
mal equilibrium  is  rcAched,  the  two  bodies  arc  said  to  have  the  "same 
temperature."  Consequently,  the  temperature  of  a  body  may  be  de- 
fined, as  it  was  by  Maxwell,  as  "its  thermal  state  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  its  power  of  communicating  heat  to  other  bodies." 

Experience  also  proves  that  if  we  have  tlirce  bodies  ^4,  J5,  and  C; 
if  A  is  at  the  same  temperature  ns  B  and  as  C ,  then  B  will  be  at  the  same 
temperature  as  C,  This  fact  is  the  basis  of  all  methods  of  thermometry. 
For  instance,  if  A  and  B  are  two  bodies  in  thermal  equilibrium,  and  if  C 
Ls  an  ordinarj'  mercury  thermometer  in  equilibrium  with  .4,  then  if  C  is 
piftced  in  B,  it  will  indicate  the  same  "reading,"  showing  that  B  is  in 
equilibrium  with  it.     This  empha-sizes  an  e.*?ential  feature  of  the  use  of  a 


tbcrmomctcr;  it  mufit  be  in  such  a  relation  with  the  body  whose  tempera- 
ture iH  desired  that  these  two  bodies  arc  in  complete  thermal  equilibrium. 
Experiments  hnvc  shown  that  wc  have  at  our  disposal  in  laboratories 
nuiny  methods  by  which  definite  thermal  states  can  Ik;  secured.  For 
iuHtanec,  if  a  rod  of  co[)pcr  is  placed  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  wat«r,  it 
always  asHtunes  the  same  length,  regardless  of  when  or  where  the  experi- 
ment is  performed;  u  piece  of  platinum  wire  will,  in  such  a  bath,  always 
have  the  same  electrical  resistance,  etc.  We  therefore  believe  that  wc 
are  dealing  with  a  definite  thermal  condition.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
steam  rising  from  boiling  water  if  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  surface 

of  the  water  is  unchanged,  and  of  countless  other  so-called  "change  of 

state."  ^M 

^^  Thkkmomktrt  ^H 

The  praclical  question  of  thermometry  is  to  devise  a  method  Ity  which 
numbers  may  be  given  the  temperature  of  any  state  of  thermal  equilib- 
rium; and,  obviouslj',  the  method  should  Iw  such  as  to  assign  always  a 
greater  number  to  the  higher  temperature.  Tlie  theoretical  question 
is  to  learn  what  physical  property  of  the  molecules  of  a  body  it  is  that 
determines  its  temperature.  Great  difficulties  arise  instantly.  Assume 
that  we  have  adopted  a  thermometer  and  a  thermoTnetric  scale  (as  will, 
be  exphiinetl  later)  and  that  it  is  possible  to  insert  the  thermometer  into 
a  flame  in  such  a  manner  that  it  and  the  flame  come  to  equilibrium ;  then, 
if  there  are  two  t yiM^s  of  flames  or  even  the  same  type  of  flame  under  two 
conditions,  wc  can  obtain  numbers  by  the  thermometer  '"readings." 
Arc  they  temperatures?  Supposing  one  reading  is  1500°  and  the  other 
1000°;  does  this  mean  that,  when  the  two  flames  arc  placed  in  thermal 
communication,  the  former  will  lose  heat  and  the  latter  gain  heat?  In 
such  a  case  as  this  there  arc  at  least  two  causes  of  uncertainty:  (1)  Is 
the  state  of  a  flame  such  as  to  justify  one  in  using  the  word  ^'tempera- 
ture" in  connection  with  it?  (2)  Is  the  condition  of  the  thermometer 
when  it  ceases  to  change  such  that  it  is  in  thermal  equilibrium  with  the 
flame?  This  same  uncertainty  arises  when  one  considers  inserting  a 
thermometer  in  an  arc-light,  in  an  electric  spark,  in  a  vacuum  tube<*arry- 
ing  an  electric  discharge,  and  in  numerous  other  cases. 

Therefore  in  the  preliminary  discussion  of  temperature  and  ther- 
mometry wc  shall  exclude  all  such  cases  and  shall  assume:  (I)  That  the 
bodies  to  which  temperature  numbers  arc  to  l>e  assigned  are  in  thennal 
equihbrium  free  of  all  electrical  or  clieniical  changes,  and  (2)  that  the 
presence  of  the  thermometer  does  not  give  rise  to  any  such  changes. 
Thermal  equilibrium  between  the  l>o*Iy  and  the  thermometer  is  brought 
about  by  processes  of  heat-conduction.  The  process  of  radiation  is 
involved  in  those  methods  of  thermometry  in  which  the  thermometer  is 
not  inserted  in  the  body.     It  is  convenient,  therefore,  to  divide  the  sub- 
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ject  of  thermometry  into  two  divisions:  one  involving  the  insertion  of  the 
thermometer  in  the  body  and  therefore  heat-couduction;  the  other,  the 
use  of  a  thermometer  at  a  distance  and  therefore  radiation. 


Conduction  Methods 

In  order  to  assign  a  number  to  a  thermal  state,  it  is  iinpoatiiblc  to  make 
use  of  our  temperaturc-scnsc,  but  an  obvious  method  is  to  make  use  of 
some  physical  property  of  a  definite  piece  of  matter,  which  property 
changes  in  amount  as  heat  leaves  this  Ix)dy  or  is  added  to  it  and  which 
can  be  measured;  e.g.,  the  length  of  a  selected  copper  rod;  the  volume  of  a 
definite  quantity  of  mercury  held  in  some  solid;  the  pressure  of  a  definite 
volume  of  a  definite  mass  of  nitrogen;  the  electrical  resistance  of  a  doBnite 
platinum  wire;  etc.  Such  an  instrument  is  called  a  thermometer.  Of 
course  it  would  cease  to  be  useful  if  (1)  its  therinomelric  property  ceased 
to  change  as  heat  was  abstracted  from  it,  or  (2)  it  underwent  such  changes 
owing  to  use  that,  when  replaced  in  the  same  thermal  state  after  such  use, 
it  gave  a  different  reading.  (In  some  coses  this  second  cause  of  trouble 
may  be  obviated). 

Having  selected  a  definite  ph>'sical  property  of  a  definite  body,  for 
instance,  the  length  of  a  copper  rod,  this  length  may  be  measured  at 
two  definite  thermal  states  to  which  arbitrary  numbers  are  assigned. 
Let  these  numbers  he  tx  and  U,  where  U  >  'i,-and  let  the  measured  quanti- 
ties be  Oi  and  oj;  the  ratio  .       .  *  is  chosen  as  the  measure  of  a  "degree." 

(J  —  h 

Then,  for  the  number  to  be  given  the  temperature  of  any  thermal  state, 
let  a  be  the  measured  quantity  in  that  state,  (  the  temperature  of  that 
state  may  be  defined  aa 


<-/i  + 


a   —  Oi^ 
a*  -  oi 


It  is  obvious  that  this  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  ways  in  which  a 
method  can  be  devised  for  assigning  a  numlwr  to  the  temperature;  but 
it  certainly  is  the  simplest.  This  definition  of  t  leads  at  once  to  the 
proportion 

i   —  t\  _a  —  «!. 

tj  -  (i  ~  fli  -  Ol' 

and  a  reason  for  adopting  it,  apart  from  its  simplicity,  is  that,  when 
various  "thermometers"  are  used,  experiment*  made,  taking  advantage 
of  a  large  number  of  deiinite  thermal  states,  prove  that  the  values  of 
i  obtained  do  not  differ  widely.  Of  course  they  differ,  but  not  as  much 
•  they  would  if  any  less  simple  definition  were  adopted. 
In  this  connection  another  definition  is  useful;  this  is  the  "meao 
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coefl&cient  of  change  of  o  between  (i  and  tt  with  reference  to  ti. "     This 

is  obviously  -  —,,—   K  and  may  be  written  a. 

"Absolute  zero"  on  such  a  scale  is,  by  definition,  the  value  t  assumes 
when,  in  the  formula,  a  is  put  equal  to  zero.  (This  is  quite  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  reduce  a  to  zero  by  any  physical  means.) 
Calling  this  calculated  value  ta,  we  have 

Oj  —  Oi  a 

The  "absolute  temperature"  on  such  a  scale  is  defined  to  be  t  —  t^; 
and,  calling  this  ta,  we  have 

a       at  —  ai 

On  the  centigrade  system,  which  is  now  universally  adopted,  the  two 
standard  thermal  states  selected  are  those  of  "equilibrium  of  ice  and 
water"  and  "equilibrium  of  water  and  steam,"  both  under  a  pressure  of 
76  cm.  of  mercury; "  and  to  this  interval  of  temperature  the  number  100  is 
given.     Hence,  on  this  centigrade  system, 

_at  —  a\ 
"        iOOai 

(.=  ^  +  100"--°^- 
a  flj  —  a,\ 

If  the  ordinary  scale,  not  the  absolute  one,  is  used,  it  is  necessary  to 
assign  also  a  number  to  either  of  the  standard  thermal  states;  and  in  all 
scientific  measurements  it  is  customary  to  give  the  number  zero  to  the 
temperature  of  "melting  ice."      Thus 

a   —  flo 


<  =  100 
U=  - 


lOOoo 
Oioo  —  flo 
Certain  obvious  facts  should  be  noted: 

1.  If  different  properties  of  different  bodies  are  selected  for  thermo- 
metric  purposes,  that  is,  if  different  thermometers  are  used,  different 
values  of  t  will  be  obtained  for  the  same  thermal  state. 

2.  The  value  of  absolute  zero  will  be  different  for  different  thermometers. 

3.  The  value  of  absolute  zero  does  not  have  any  physical  importance. 

4.  To  say  that  a  body  expands  uniformly  with  change  in  temperature 
has  no  meaning  unless  the  particular  thermometer  used  to  give  the  numer- 
ical values  of  the  temperature  is  specified. 

Any  one  thermometer  may  be  calibrated  in  terns  of  another  and  tbe 
demands  of  scientific  statement  require  that  all  temperatures  quoted  in 


I 


memoirs  and  reports  should  refer  to  the  same  instnmient.  In  order  to 
secure  this,  a  definite  temperature  scale  has  been  adopteti  knowu  as  the 
"Hydrogen  Scale,"  whose  specification  is  well  known. 

Certain  obi-ious  advantages  would  follow  if  a  method  of  thermometry 
could  be  devised  that  would  be  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  Ihermo- 
mctric  substance.  Lord  KclWn  was  the  first  to  show  that  there  was  an 
indefinite  number  of  such  methods,  if  one  could  make  use  of  Carnot's 
principle.  If  in  a  Camot  cycle  Qi  is  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  "  working 
substance"  at  one  temperature  and  Qi  that  given  out  at  the  other, 
Gamot's  principle  is  that  the  ratio  Qi/Qi  is  independent  of  the  nature  of 
the  working  substance,  being  a  function  only  of  the  temperatures  of  the 
two  baths  (or  reservoirs).  There  is  no  practical  way  by  which  this 
simple  fact  may  be  used  directlj-  for  thermomctric  purposes,  owing  to 
the  impossibility  of  securing,  in  practice,  a  Carnot  cycle;  but  Kelvin 
showed  howindircct  methods  could  be  used.  lie  finally  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing definition  of  a  thcrraometric  scale;  calling  the  temperatures  of 
the  two  baths  Tt  and  Tii 

Tr  _    0, 

Tx  -  Qt 

Either  a  definite  number  is  assigned  one  definite  thermal  state  or 
a  definite  number  is  assigned  a  definite  thermal  interval,  e.g.,  100  to  the 
inter\'al  between  "ice"  and  "steam." 

He  then,  in  collaboration  with  Joule,  devised  a  method  by  which  his 
scale  could  be  compared  ex  per  uuen  tally  with  that  given  by  any  constant- 
pressure  gas  thermometer.  This  method  depends  on  the  expansion  of 
the  gas  through  a  porous  plug,  due  to  a  small  drop  in  pressure,  and  the 
measurement  of  the  ratio  of  the  drop  in  temperature  to  the  drop  in  pres- 
sure. Calling  this  ratio  n,  the  purpose  of  the  experiment  was  to  deter- 
mine n  as  a.  function  of  temperature  and  pressure.  Kelvin  showed  from 
thermodynamic  reasoning  that,  if  m  is  known  as  &J{t,p),  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  exact  numerical  relations  between  his  scale  and  the  gas  scale. 
He  al.*?o  showed,  by  approximate  methods,  that,  if  he  adoi)ted  the  centi- 
grade system,  T  =  273  +  I  approximately  over  a  limited  range;  so 
tliat  in  the  "correction  terms"  in  the  formulas  (  may  be  replaced  by 
T  —  273.  The  best  modern  experiments  on  the  porous-plug  expansion, 
those  of  L.  G.  Hoxton  for  air  as  the  gas,  give  the  value  of  m  over  the  range 
of  temperature  from  melting  ice  to  boiling  water.     Using  this  value, 


and  writing 


the  value  of  the  Kelvin  temperature  for  melting  ice  becomes 


=/- 


dT 


TtiTiw  '  Cp  (Iico—  /o) 


100a 


'i*- 
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where  Tim  =  To  +  100,  po  =  density  of  air  at  melting  ice,  Cp  is 
the  mean  value  of  the  specific  heat  of  air  at  constant  pressure,  and  a  is 
the  mean  coefficient  of  expansion  of  air  at  constant  pressure,  n  is  a 
"correction  term;'*  and  in  it  To  may  be  placed  equal  to  273,  and  in  /, 
T  may  be  replaced  by  /  +  273.  This  gives  To  =  273.36,  For  any  tem- 
perature, the  theory  gives 

T  -  To^  t  +  vai-  ^~Cp{I  -  /o)  «  (  +  € 
Po 

where  <  is  the  correction  term. 
Two  facts  should  be  noted : 

1.  Kelvin's  theory  proves  that  there  is  a  definite  minimum  tempera- 
ture, which  may  properly  be  called  "absolute  zero;"  it  is  the  state  for 
which  T  becomes  equal  to  zero. 

2.  Any  temperature,  if  given  in  the  gas  scale,  may  be  expressed  on 
the  Kelvin  scale  provided  it  is  in  the  range  of  temperature  for  which  n 
is  known. 

Radiation  Methods 

The  thermometric  methods  just  described  are  evidently  not  applicable 
to  extremely  hot  states,  e.g.f  the  carbon  poles  of  an  arc  light,  furnaces,  etc. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  attempting  to  secure  thermal  equiUbrium  between 
a  thermometer  and  the  hot  body,  application  may  be  made  of  the  facts 
that  all  bodies  are  radiating  energy,  that  the  amount  radiated  varies 
with  the  temperature,  and  that  this  energy  may  be  measured.  It  is 
easily  observed  that  the  surfaces  of  different  bodies,  when  at  the  same 
temperature,  emit  different  amounts  of  radiation.  But  Kirchhoff  proved, 
from  theoretical  considerations,  that  if  a  hollow  is  made  in  a  solid  body 
maintained  at  a  constant  temperature,  the  radiation  out  through  a  small 
opening  in  the  wall  is  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  solid  and  is  a  func- 
tion of  its  temperature  alone.  (Of  course,  "freak"  cases  are  excluded.) 
Such  radiation  is  called  "black-body  radiation;"  and  it  is,  as  Kirchhoff 
proved,  greater  than  is  emitted  from  the  surface  of  any  body  at  the  same 
temperature,  provided  this  emission  is  due  solely  to  the  thermal  state  of 
the  body,  that  is,  is  not  due  to  what  has  been  called  "lumeniscence." 
If  it  were  possible  to  obtain  a  body  that  would  absorb  all  radiation  in- 
cident upon  it,  it  would  be  called  a  black  body  and  its  surface  would 
emit  the  same  radiation  as  the  enclosure  just  described,  at  the  same 
temperature. 

The  radiation  from  such  an  enclosure  is,  then,  a  measure  of  its  tem- 
perature, and  it  is  pos.sible  to  define,  in  any  way  deemed  desirable,  a  new 
scale  of  temperature  t  in  terms  of  the  radiation  Remitted  per  unit  of  time 
through  an  opening  of  a  definite  cross-section,  e,g.,  of  unit  area. 
Simple  observations  prove  that  E  increases  when  the  temperature  is 
increased;  so  possible  scales  would  be 
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t  —  AE,  where  --l  is  an  arbitrary  constant 

/  —  AE^  +  BE,  where  both  -4  and  B  are  constants,  etc. 

Naturally  one  would  scle<'t  such  a  definition  as  would  make  t  on  thiB 
new  scale  have,  if  poauble,  the  fiame  value  as  (  has  on  some  standard 
scale,  e.g.,  a  gas  thermometer  using  the  centigrade  system,  for  those 
thermal  states  that  are  not  so  hot  as  to  preclude  the  use  of  such  a  conduc- 
tion instrument.  Experiments  have  shon-n  that  if  the  definition  adopted 
is 

E  ^  .l(/  +  273)* 

where  .4  is  a  definite  constant,  this  condition  is  satisfied.  This  new 
scale  may  be  called  "radiation  temperature,"  ObWously,  it  may  be  used 
for  temperatures  far  beyond  the  range  covered  by  a  gas  thermomet<?r. 
Further,  if  the  radiation  from  the  surface  of  any  body  is  measured, 
this  same  formula  in  the  form  AS*  =  ^  may  be  applied;  and  the  numerical 
value  of  S  may  be  deduced.  It  is  called  the  "black-body  temperature" 
of  the  body,  but  this  number  is  ob\'iously  less  than  273  +  its  true  tem- 
perature. This  last  may  be  obtained  in  certain  cases,  however,  by  an 
indirect  method.  If  the  body  is  one  whose  properties  are  conditioned  by 
it«  temperature,  we  have  the  law; 

Reflection  coefficient  +  transmission  coefficient  -H  emissivity  =  1 
Let  us  assume  that  these  first  two  may  be  measured.  The  emisaivity 
is,  by  definition,  the  ratio  of  the  emission  of  the  body  to  that  of  a  black 
body  at  the  same  temperature.  Hence,  calhug  the  reflection  coefficient 
Rf  the  transmission  coefficient  T,  the  black-body  temperature  of  the 
body  5. 

(7+273)*  =  1  -  '^  -  ^ 

and  therefore  t  may  be  deduced. 

Other  radiation  methods  have  been  evolved.  If  that  part  of  the 
radiation  from  a  black  body  that  is  due  to  waves  having  wave-lengths  in 
the  range  from  X  to  X  -i-  AX  is  called  £'xAX,  experiments  prove  that  for 
radiation  in  the  visible  spectrum,  through  a  range  of  temperatures  where 
gas  ihennomeler  may  be  used. 

E^  =  c,X-»e"x«  +  273) 

where  i  is  gas-thermometer  Utmperature  and  Ci  and  ct  are  definite  con- 
stants. Therefore  this  fonuula  may  be  used  to  define  a  new  temperature 
scale,  specially  for  very  hot  bodies;  and  the  values  of  (  obtained  agree 
with  both  those  given  by  the  radiation  method  previously  described. 

Both  the  radiation  fonuulas  for  black  bodies: 

Total  radiation 

E  =  A{t  +  273)*  (Stefan's  Law) 

and  partial  radiation 
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Ef,  =  ciX-»<    *tt  +  "3)  (Wien's  Law) 

have  a  thermodynamic  foundation.  It  may  be  proved  from  thornio- 
dynamic  roasoning,  with  certain  assumptions,  that  the  total  and  partial 
radiations  from  a  black  body  obey  the  laws 

E  '  AT*  and  fe\  =  CtX'^e'  *»■ 

where  T  is  Kelvin's  absolute  temperature.  Thorcfore  ra<liatian  methods" 
will  give  us  a  knowledge  of  Kehin's  temperatures  for  very  hot  bodies; 
for,  lusstutcd  l>efore,  in  order  to  define  the  Kelvin  scale,  it  is  sufficient  to 
assign  an  arbitrary  number  to  some  one  thennal  state,  e.y.,  373.36  to 
iltat  of  "boiling  water;"  then  Kmay  bemejisured  for  a  black  biidy  having 
th«t  temperature  and  .-I  may  be  deducetl;  or,  using  two  known  values  of 
T  for  definite  thermal  states,  Ci  and  C|  may  bo  deduced;  consequently  the 
constants  being  known,  T  will  l>e  given  by  measurements  of  A'  or  A'>. 

The  results  of  experiments  on  porous-plug  expansion  are  to  show  that 
over  the  range  of  temperatures  between  melting  ice  and  boiling  water 
T  =  t  -\-  273,  approximately,  where  I  is  gas  temperature  on  the  centi- 
grade system,  and  radiation  oxperimcntR  prove  that  the  same  is  true 
approximately  for  higher  temperatures,  as  far  as  the  gas  thermometer  may 
be  used,  that  is,  tlie  constants  in  the  two  ratUution  formulas  are  found  to 
be  the  suine  when  obtained  by  either  process. 

Theory  of  Tempeuatube 

In  the  discussion  of  both  conduction  and  radiation  rni^ihods,  care 
has  been  taken  to  exclude  fi-om  consideration  bodies  in  which  chomiral 
or  electrical  actions  were  going  on  and  bodies  timt  were  not  in  what  has 
Ijcen  called  statistical  equiUbrium.  The  question  now  arises  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  is  allowable  to  speak  of  the  temperature  of  such  bodies.  Light 
is  thrown  upon  this  from  the  dynamical  study  of  the  properties  of  bodies, 
considering  tliem  formed  of  molecules.  It  has  l)een  proved  that  for  a 
gas  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  that  is,  when  it  is  not  flowing  or  in  a  turbu- 
lent condition,  there  is  an  intimate  connection  l>etween  its  mean  kinetic 
energy  per  molecule,  and  its  temperature.  If  m  is  the  mass  of  each  of 
its  molecules,  and  if  m,  t',  w  are  the  components  of  the  velocity  of  the  center 
of  mass  of  any  one  molecule,  we  may  write  for  the  mean  kinetic  enei^y 
of  translation  of  the  molecules  \^{mu^  -\-  mv*  -h  mw^) 

It  has  been  proved  that  mu^  =  mu'  =  miu'  =  RT  wliere  Rlsa.  definite 
constant  and  T  is  KeUnn's  temperature.     (If  we  adopt  the  centigrade 

L system  and  use  other  deductions  from  the  kinetic  theory  as  applied  to 
actual  gases,  it  is  found  that  R  =  9.3  X  10"''  approximately.)  Further, 
if  the  molecules  have  kinetic  energy  of  rotation,  each  of  the  "rlcgrees  of 
freedom"  has  an  amount  of  mean  kinetic  energy  equal  to  \£HT.  So 
far  a8  the  mean  kinetic  energy  of  translation  is  concerned,  this  equals, 
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therefore,  ^RT\  and  the  same  is  true  of  solids,  liquids,  and  the  "free 
electrons"  in  solids- 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  for  a  body  not  in  a  state  of  statistical  equiUbrium 
it  is  not  allowable  to  use  the  word  temperature.  This  means  that  the 
word  ^ould  not  be  used  with  reference  to  a  an^e  molecule  or  to  such 
phenomena  as  occur  in  moet  flames,  or  in  an  electric  spark  or  discharge. 
It  is  true  that  bodies  placed  in  flames,  sparks,  etc.,  may  assume  definite 
temperatures,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  statement  just  made. 

From  the  standpoint  of  experiment,  the  fundamental  question  is  to 
determine  when  a  body  is  in  a  state  of  statistical  equilibrium  and,  there- 
fore, has  its  properties  conditioned  by  temperature.  Unfortunately 
this  cannot  be  done  with  certainty  in  all  cases;  general  principles  are  the 
only  guides. 

There  are,  however,  certain  cases  in  which  the  body  is  not  in  thermal 
equilibrium,  and  where  the  word  "temperature"  may  be  used.  Consider 
a  vessel  of  water  placed  on  a  stove,  we  say  that  its  "temperature  rises, " 
thus  attaching  a  meaning  to  the  word  at  any  instant.  Again,  consider 
a  current  of  air  moving  with  a  uniform  velocity,  if  a  thermometer  were 
to  move  with  the  gas  at  the  same  velocity,  it  would  roister  the  true 
temperature  of  the  gas;  but  this  temperature  is  not  that  which  would  be 
indicated  by  a  thermometer  at  rest  in  the  moving  gas,  nor  is  it  the  tem- 
perature of  the  solid  walls  of  the  tube  through  which  the  gas  is  flowing. 
We  may  often  think  of  certain  limits  of  temperature  between  which  a 
certain  body  must  lie  when  it  is  not  in  a  condition  of  equiUbriimi;  thus, 
one  limit  would  be  that  which  corresponds  to  its  mean  molecular  kinetic 
energy  of  translation.  But,  in  general,  it  is  safest  to  limit  the  use  of  the 
word  temperatiure  to  bodies  in  the  state  of  equilibrium  and  even  then  to 
those  bodies  for  which  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  their  state  is 
conditioned  by  their  mean  molecular  kinetic  energy. 
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Standard  Scale  of  Temperature 

BT   C.    W.    WAIDNEK,    E.    P.    UttElXER,   AND   PAUL   D.    POOTE,    WASaiNQTOH^   D.    0. 
(Cbuia«o  Mm4u)c.  SAptenbor,  1B10) 

Thb  standard  scale  of  temperature  that  it  is  attempted  to  realize  in 
practice  is  the  centigrade  thermodynamic  scale,  as  defined  by  Kelvin 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  This  scale  would  be  exactly 
realized  with  a  perfect^  gas  in  an  ideal  gas  thermometer,  and  is  closely 
realized  with  the  more  permanent  gases.  From  the  departure  of  certain 
properties  of  these  gases  from  those  of  a  perfect  gas,  it  is  possible  to  deduce 
the  amount  of  the  departure  of  the  temperature  scales,  defined  by  their 
use,  from  the  thermodynamic  scale. 

In  nearly  all  the  precise  experimental  work  done  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  it  was  necessary  for  the  experimenter  to  estab- 
lish his  own  gas-thermometer  scale,  and  the  labor  involved  in  this  was 
often  greater  than  that  involved  in  the  prime  object  of  the  experimental 
work  undertaken.  The  experimental  difficulties  involved  in  gas  thet^ 
mometry  led  to  the  establishment  of  temperature  scales  differing  from  one 
another  by  amounts  considerably  greater  than  could  be  accounted  for 
by  the  differences  in  the  properties  of  the  gases  used.  Results  were, 
therefore,  expressed  in  terms  of  somewhat  different  temperature  scales, 
making  correlation  of  such  results  difficult  and  uncertain. 

International  Hydrogen  Scale 

The  first  standard  temperature  scale  to  receive  fairly  general  scientific 

recognition  was  the  so-called  international  hydrogen  scale  defined  by 

the  following  resolution  of  the  International  Coniniittee  on  Weights  and 

Measures,  adopted  Oct.  15,  1887.     "The  International  Committee  on 

Weights  and  Measures  adopts  as  the  standard  thermometric  Bcale  for  the 

international  service  of  weights  and  measures,  the  centigrade  scale  of  the 

hydrogen  thermometer,  having  as  fiixed  points  the  temperature  of  melting 

ice  (0")  and  of  the  vapor  of  distilled  water  boiling  (100°)  at   standard 

atmospheric  pressure,  the  hydrogen  being  taken  at  an  initial  manometric 

1000 
pressure  of  I  meter  of  mercury,  that  is  to  say,  -»«   —  I.315S  times  the 

standard  atmospheric  pressure." 

*  Buckinsfaam:  U.  a  Bureau  of  Standards  BuU.  0  (1910)  409.  (Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards Set,  Paper  I3ft.) 
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In  practice,  this  scale  in  tlie  interval  -  25"  to  +  100**  has  been 
realized  and  made  available  by  means  of  primary  standard  mercurial 
thermometers  made  of  French  hard  glass  (verre  dur).  Eight  thermome- 
ters, four  in  the  range  below  0°  and  four  in  the  range  0°  to  100*,  were 
compared  by  Chappuis*  with  the  hydrogen  gas  thermometer.  In  this 
way  Chappuis  determined  the  difference  between  the  mean  verre  dur  scale 
defined  by  the  eight  standard  thermometers  and  the  scale  defined  by  the 
hydrogen  thermometer. 

The  scale  is  distributed  to  the  scientific  world  by  the  International 
Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  through  verre  dur  thermometers,  the 
several  corrections  (calibration,  internal  and  external  pressure  coeffi- 
cients, and  fundamental  interval')  for  which  have  been  determined  by 
that  Bureau.  The  assumption  is  made  that  the  verre  dur  scale  defined  by 
these  Btandai'diued  thermometere  differs  from  the  hydrogen  scale  by  the 
same  amount  as  does  the  mean  scale  of  the  thermometers  originally 
standardized  by  Chappuis.  The  thermometers  distributed  by  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  are  but  rarely  compared  with  the  primary  standards 
of  that  Bureau  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  scale  defined  by  the  newer 
thermometers  differs  from  that  of  the  original  standards.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  scales  defined  by  two  different  thermometers  of  verre 
dur  may  differ  from  each  other  by  over  0.01**. 

PaoposED  Inteknational  Scale  ok  Tempehatubes  in  the  Intekval 

-  40°  TO  1100°  C. 

When  the  several  national  laboratories*  undertook  the  standardiza- 
tion of  temperature-measiiring  instruments,  it  became  necessary  to 
extend  the  lin^it^xl  temperature  scale  distributed  by  the  International 
Bureau  to  higher  temperatures  on  the  one  hand  and  to  lower  temperatures 
on  the  other.  The  method  used  by  all  of  the  laboratories  in  extending 
the  standard  temperature  scale  consisted  in  the  adoption  of  certain  fixed 
points  defined  by  the  freezing  (melting)  or  boiling  points  of  certain  pure 
substances,  these  fixed  points  having  been  determined  on  the  scale  of 
some  gas  thermometer  by  a  numl>cr  of  different  observers.  According 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  available  data,  small  differences  in  the  tem- 
perature scales  adopted  by  the  national  liiboratories  thus  resulted.  With 
a  view  to  reaching  international  unifunnity  in  the  temperature  scales 
employed,  correspondence  was  carried  on  between  the  several  laborato- 

*  Trap.  «f  Jfem.,  Bur.  Int.  (1888)  6. 

*  For  diflcuamon  of  these  correclions  see  Waidner  and  Dickinson,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Standards  HuU.  3  (1907)  607  (Bureau  of  StiiiidaniH  Sci.  Paprr  C9)  or  Bureau  of 
Standarda  Circuiar  8,  2d  Edition,  20. 

*  The  Physikalisch-TcclaniBche  Kiiichsanstalt  at  Chorlottcnburg,  Gennaiiy;  tlie 
National  Pbyaical  Laboratory  at  TcddiiiRton,  EnRland,  and  the  Nalioual  Bureau  of 
Standards  at  Washington. 
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ries  during  the  years  1912  to  1914.  Wlifu  these  itegotiaiionfi  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  war,  agreement  liad  been  readied  ou  tlie  esHetitial  principles 
to  be  folhiwed  and  on  must  of  the  necessary  details.  The  plan  practi- 
cally agreed  upon,  but  which  failed  to  reach  the  stage  of  ratification, 
ViiXH  similar  tu  that  followed  in  defining  the  electric  units.  It  was  agreed 
to  define  as  the  fundamental  scale,  the  centigrade  therniodynauiic  scale 
anil,  in  addition,  to  establish  a  practical  or  working  scale  that  should 
realize  this  fundamental  scale  as  closely  as  was  possible  in  the  existing 
Btate  of  knowledge.  The  practical,  or  working,  scale  that  had  been  out- 
lined in  the  correspondence  has  served  aa  the  working  scale  of  the  several 
laboratories  since  1914,  although  there  are  a  few  minor  difTereuces 
due  to  the  fact  that  final  agreement  was  not  reached.  In  December. 
1915,  the  Ueichsanstalt,  through  il.s  President,  Warburg,'  anuouiu-ed 
that  after  Apr.  1,  1916,  it  would  a<lopt  a  new  teinpemture  scale.  In 
the  int*Tval  —  40**  to  1100°,  this  scale  is  practically  identical  with  that 
outlined  in  the  correspondence  l>etween  the  laboratori^is. 

Temperaiure  Scale  in  the  InlvTval  —  40°  to  450**  C. — In  the  interval 
—  40**  to  450*  C,  the  temperature  scale  now  used  is  that  defined  by  the 
plat inum-resista nee  thermometer,  calibrated  at  the  temperature  of  nieit- 
ingice  (0°),the  temperature  of  saturated  steam  (100°),  and  of  sulfur  vai>or 
(444.6°)  all  under  standard  atmospheric  pressure* 

The  relation  between  the  resistance  li,  the  platinum  temperature  and 
the  temperature  i  is  expressed  by  the  Callcndur  formulas 


H 


The  purity  of  the  platinum  is  specified  by  the  mean  temperature  co- 
efficient of  resistance  between  0°  and  100°,  which  coefficient  should  be  not 
less  than  0.003S8  and  by  the  constant  5  in  the  above  formulas,  which 
should  be  not  greater  than  1.52. 

*Ann.  Phyt.  (4)  (I9IS)  48,1034. 

* 'llie  stundBrd  atmot»phchc  pressure  is  defincU  as  cquivalciit  to  Uie  pressure 
cxertfHl  liy  a  column  of  mercury  76(>mm.  in  height,  tlivnierrury  U-ingutO"  C.  iLndisuIi- 
jerl  lo  a  gravitational  force  corresponding  to  g  -  9S0.6fl5  cm.  pf'r  sec. 

Previous  to  1914  the  only  prf.>ciHc  funnulua  for  expressiug  the  vunalioii  witli  pres- 
sure of  the  boiUiig  point  of  sulfur  were  these  of  llolbom  and  Hcnning  and  of  Harker 
and  i^'Xlon.     Theae  are  rei<|}ecl,ively: 

*  -  (m  +  0.0910  (p  -  700)  -  0.000043  {p  -  760)  < 

/  -  *T«  +  0.0904  (p  -  760)  -  0.000052  (p  -  700)« 

In  the  correspondence  between  the  national  laboratories,  it  liad  been  agreed  lltat 

the  equation  I  -  tua  +  0.0908  (p  -  700)  -  O.O00047  (ji  -  760)»  liest  roprt«eut»  the 

relation.     Later  ex|>ehmental  work  at  the  Bureau  of  8tandard«(   (luililished  in  Jnt. 

Am.  Chetn.  Soc.  U,  759,  1919)  led  to  the  equation 

t  -  ^T«  +0.0910  (p  -  760)  -  0.000049  {p  -  700)* 
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The  sulfur  boiling  point  is  to  l>f  tleteriiiined  in  th«  convtuitioual  form 
of  sulfur-boiling  apparatus  originully  uswl  by  C'allen<iar  and  Griffiths. 
Full  details  concerning  the  experimental  methods  to  be  used  and  the 
precautions  to  be  al)served  have  been  published  by  several  mvestigators. 
the  most  recent  being  Meissner'  and  Mueller  and  H.  A.  Burgess.*  Day 
and  Soamau*  have  summarized  the  more  im[K>rtant  deter miiiat ions  of 
the  temperature  of  the  sulfur  I>oiling  point.  To  their  table  should  be 
added  the  deternunation  made  by  Kurnorfopoulous^*'  in  1914.  Their 
table  shows  that  determinations,  previous  to  1908,  indicate  a  value  of 
about  444.9*'  C  on  the  thermodynamic  scale,  while  the  later  dcterniina- 
tions  indicate  a  value  somewhat  higher  than  444.5°.  It  appears  that  if 
any  weight  whatever  is  to  be  given  to  any  determinations  other  1  luin  those 
of  Holboru  and  Henning  and  Day  and  Sosman,  the  value  444.(3°  should 
be  chosen  in  preference  to  444.5°. 

However,  since  final  ratification  of  the  agreement  on  the  sulfur 
boiling  point  had  not  been  reached,  the  several  laboratories  are  not 
using  identical  values  for  this  constant.  The  National  Physical  Lalxira- 
tory  has  apparently"  not  changed  from  the  old  value  of  444.53**,  as  de- 
termined by  Callendar  and  E.  H.  Griffiths,  on  the  scale  of  the  constant- 
pressure  air  thermometer.  This  temperature  is  now  interpreted  by 
that  laboratory  as  being  on  the  thermodynamic  scale.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  Rciclisanstalt,  already  referred  to,  shows  that  that  institu- 
tion is  using  444.55°  as  the  temperature  of  the  sulfur  boiling  point,  wliile 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  for  reasons  given  above,  is  using  444.6°.  A 
change  of  0.1°  in  the  temperature  chosen  for  the  sulfui*  boiling  point 
corresponds  to  a  change  of  about  0.4  per  cent,  in  6,  which  would  affect 
the  temperature  scale  by  less  than  0.002°  at  50°  C. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  several  national  laboratories  have,  in 
effect,  abandoned  the  intt^rnational  hydrogen  scale  either  as  an  ultimate 
standard  or  as  a  working  standard.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great 
interest  to  determine  whether,  in  actual  practice,  the  scale  used  by  tluse 
laltoraluries  differs  measurably  from  the  hydrogen  scale  of  the  Inter- 
national Bureau.  The  resulti^  of  nutnerous  unpublished  itttereom^iari- 
sons  of  the  scale  defined  by  platinum  resistance  thermometers  and  the 
hj'drogen  scale,  derived  from  the  mean  of  a  large  number  of  verre  dur 
thermometers,  '*  show  that  the  scale  defined  by  the  platinum  resistance 


Mnn.  Phys.  [4|  (1912)  89,  1230. 

•  JfU.  Am.  Chero.  Soc.  (1919)  41,  745. 

•  Am,  Jni.  Sci.  (1912)  33,  530;  Ann.  Fhys.  il9I2)  38,  865. 
"  Proc.  Royal  Soc.  London   (1914)  A  W,  189. 
^'See  Ezer  Griffitlia:  "Methods  of  Measuring  Temperature,"  8. 

A  Co.,  1918. 

"  Waidner  and  [Mckinson :  Op,  eit. 
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thermometer  is  in  agreeraent  with  the  hydrogen  scale  of  the  International 
Bureau  to  well  within  the  limits  of  accuracy  with  which  the  latter  scale 
has  been  distributed  to  the  scientific  world  l>y  means  of  standardized 
primary  standard  verre  dur  thermometers.  The  advantage  of  using  the 
piatuium  resistance  thermometer  to  define  the  standard  scale  lies  in  the 
fact  that  platinum  of  the  required  pmity  is  readily  available,  that  itsi 
purity  is  easily  verified,  and  that  the  standard  scale  in  the  interval  0°  ' 
to  lOO**  can  be  reproduced  in  any  part  of  the  world  to  an  accuracy  of 
0.002"  or  COOS'*. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  adoption  of  the  platinum  resistance  ther- 
mometer to  define  the  standard  scale  of  temperature  embodies  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  practical  thermometric  standard  proposed  by  Callendar 
to  the  British  Association  in  1899." 
L  A  number  of  fixed  points  within  the  above  range,  useful  for  the  cali- 

I  bration  of  temperature  measuring  instruments  other  than  standard  resist-^ 

I  ance  thermometers  had  been  practically  agreed  upon,  as  shown  in  Tabic  I. 

I  The  freezing  points  of  cadmium  and  zinc  are  convenient  lower  fixed  points 

I  for  the  calibration  of  high  tem|M;rature  thermocouples. 


Table  l.~Fixe<l  Points  in  the  Iniemd  -  40° 


• 


to  450"  C. 

DaOEBBt 

FrecJting  point  of  mercury. .  —  38. BB 

yreeziiiK  point  of  Un 231  84' 

Freesing  point  of  cadmium 320.0 

Frceiing  point  of  zinc 419. 4* 

Boiling  point  of  naphthalene 217.96  +  0.058  (p  -  760) 

Boiling  point  of  benzophenone 305.9    +  0.063  (p  —  760)" 

•  Recent  determinationB  with  the  resistance  Ihennometer  calibrated  at  0°,  100', 
and  the  boiling  point  of  sulfur  (444.6"),  of  the  freering  points  of  very  pure  speelnipns 
of  tin  and  »inc  lead  to  the  values  231.88"  and  419.44°,  respectively.  It  is  apparently 
difficult  to  produce  benzophenone  of  sufficient  purity  to  serve  for  reproducing  the  atunU- 
ard  temperature  and  so  far  as  known  the  temperature  given  is  obtained  only  with 
Kahlbaum's  purest  material.  See  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  Bull.  7  (1910)  5. 
{Bureau  of  Standards  Sci.  Paper  143.) 

TempeToiure  Scale  in  the  IiUerval  450"  to  1100°  C— In  the  interval 
450*"  to  UOO**  C,  the  practical  scale  is  defined  by  the  fixed  (freezing) 
points  given  in  Table  2,  which  are  practically  identical  with  the  values 
of  Day  and  Sosman'*  wlien  re<hiced  to  the  thprmodynamic  scale,  the 
resulting  values  Iwing,  in  general,  rounded  off  in  the  direction  of  higher 
temperatures  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  previously  accepted  values  for 
these  fixed  point*  were  higher. 


*•  Report  British  Aiwn.  Dover  (1899)  242. 
^*Am.  Jnl.  .«rt,  (Uno)  29,  93;  (1912)  33,  .017. 
Cliem.  Sue.  (1914)  36,  iiS. 


Also  L.  H.  Adams:  Jnl.  Am. 
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Table  2. — Standard  Freezing  Points' 

DaoaHM 

AoUinony 630 

Silver 960 , 6 

Gold 1063 

Copper,  free  from  oxide ..,.44 ..........     1083 

•  The  freezing  point  given  for  antimony  is  apparently  attained  only  with  thn 
pure  rootal  uupplied  by  KshJbaum.  Hee  U.  H,  Uuresu  of  Standards  Bull.  6  (1910) 
164.  (Bureau  of  Standards  Sci.  Paper  124.)  Final  agreement  was  not  reached  as  lo 
whether  960.5"  or  961'  is  the  better  value  to  be  taken  as  the  freezing  point  of  silvor. 
The  Rcichaanatalt  announcement  gives  060.5*. 

The  instrument  commoaly  employed  for  interpolation  between  the»| 
fixed  points  is  the  phitiiiun),  QO-per  cent,  platinum,  lO-per  cent,  rhodium 
thermocouple  calibrated  at  tlirec  temperatures;  the  relation  between 
temperature  t  and  electromotive  force  e  being  expressed  by  the  formula 
«  =  a  +  W  +  d*.  The  points  usually  chosen  for  the  standardization 
of  these  couples  are  the  freezing  points  of  zinc  (or  cadmium],  antimony, 
and  copper.  Other  convenient  secondary  calibration  points  in  the  in- 
terval are  aluminum  (freezinR  point)  658.7"  for  a  sample  99.66  per  cent. 
pure,  and  sodium  chloride  (freezing  point)  801"  C.  The  freezing  point 
of  the  latter  substance  is  less  sharply  defined  and  is  not  quite  as  satis- 
factory as  a  6xed  point  as  are  the  freezing  points  of  the  metals. 

It  is  a  rather  remarkable  fact  that  the  scale  de6ned  by  the  platinum 
rcaistance  thermometer  calibrated  in  ice,  steam,  and  sulfiu-  vapor  (444.6°) 
is  in  agreement  up  to  llW  with  the  scale  defined  by  the  thermocouple 
calibrated  at  three  points  as  above  described." 

Temperature  Scale  Above  1 100'  C.^In  the  correspondence  between  the 
Btional  laboratories,  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  agree  on  a  uniform 
ile  above  1100"*  C.  The  only  gas -thermometer  data  that  could  receive 
consideration  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  standard  temperature 
scale  alwve  1100°  is  that  of  Day  and  Sosman.  Wimlevcr  temperature  is 
considered  as  the  upper  limit  of  i)recise  gas  thorinomelry,  it  is  evident 
that  the  scale  above  this  limit  must  be  based  on  physical  laws  having 
sound  theoretical  or  experimental  support.  The  method  generally 
followed  was  to  extend  the  therinometrie  scale  from  the  region  of  known 
temperatures,  as  determined  by  the  gas  thermometer,  by  the  aid  of  the 
radiation  laws.  The  two  laws  most  satisfactory  for  this  purpose  are 
represented  by  the  Planuk  and  the  Stefan-Boltznjann  equations.  Of 
these  two  laws  the  latter  has  a  stronger  theoretical  basis,  but  has  been  less 
frequently  applied  on  account  of  the  greater  dif^culties  of  experimental 
manipulation  involved.  The  former,  for  the  wave-lengtlis  of  the  visible 
spectrum,  reduces  to  the  well-known  Wicn  formula  from  which  it  follows 
that 


■*  Waidner  and  Burgess:  (J.  8.  Bun>au  of  Standards  BuU.  6  (1910)  1S2.    (Bunuui 
of  SUDdarda  Sci.  Paper  124). 
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Ci  login  e  ^ 
\ 
where  Ji  unci  ./a  ure  the  iiitt-nsities  <tf  lilack-hwly  riHliation  of  wuv^vlcnpth 
X  at  al)Solute  temperatures,  6%  ami  ds,  respect i vol \*,  and  cj  i-s  the  funda- 
mental constant  of  the  Planck  equation. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  equation  that  any  hiph  tenijx^ratnre  dz 
(alisoiute)  may  be  determined  from  a  measurement  of  the  ratio  of  the  in- 
tensity of  black-body  radiation  for  a  Kiven  wave-length  X  to  the  intensity 
of  black-body  radiation  for  the  same  wave-length  at  some  accu- 
rately determined  lower  temperature  6i  (absolute).  The  temiwrature 
scale  will  depend  on  the  value  chosen  for  Cj,  the  constant  of  the  Planck 
equation.  In  all  of  the  earlier  work,  the  value  tiiken  for  this  constant 
was  14,500  or  14,600  micron 'degrees.  In  1906,  Holhorn  and  Valentiner" 
published  the  rcjiults  of  an  investigation  that  led  them  to  assign  the 
value  14,200  to  this  constant.  The  larger  difference  between  this  value 
and  the  ones  previously  accepted  led  to  further  extensive  researches  at 
the  Iloichsanstalt  and  at  the  Hui-eau  of  Standards.  A  summary  of  this 
later  work  may  he  found  in  a  paj>er  by  Coblentz."  As  a  result  of  this 
more  recent  work,  the  Bureau  has  been  led  to  adopt  14,350  for  the  value 
of  the  constant  Ci  of  the  Planck  equation.  The  Reichsanstalt  is  using 
the  value  14.300  for  Cj. 

The  most  important  fixed  points  in  the  langc  above  1100**  C.  arc  the 
melting  points  of  palladiimi  and  platinum.  Some  of  the  more  important 
experimental  work  that  has  been  done  iu  the  determination  of  these 
fixed  points  is  discussed  below. 

Meltirtg  Point  of  PaUadiutn. — Day  and  Sosman  cjttended  their  gas- 
thermometer  measurements  to  the  melting  point  of  palladium.  Using 
a  crucible  method,  the  e.m.f.  of  standard  rare-metal  thermocouples  was 
obtained  at  the  melting  point  of  palladium  and  the  couples  were  standard- 
ised by  direct  comparison  with  the  gas  thermometer.  The  couples, 
accordingly,  sei-vcd  only  as  a  means  of  transfer  from  the  crucible  of 
palladium  to  the  furnace  containing  the  thermometer  bulb.  The  result 
of  the  single  experiment  attempted  at  tliis  extreme  temperature  for  the 
gas  thermometer  gave  1549.2  ±  2.0'  C.  for  the  melting  point  of  palladium. 
To  this  value  may  Ix:  added  a  rather  uncertain  correction  of  about  0.8* 
to  take  account  of  the  deviation  of  the  temperature  scale  defined  by  the 
constant-volume  nitrogen  gaa  thermometer,  at  the  pressures  employed, 
from  the  ideal  thermodynamic  scale.  As  a  final  corrected  value  we  thus 
obtain  1550°  ±  2**  C.  A  chemical  analysis  of  the  palladium  showed  that 
it  was  of  extremely  high  purity.  This  value  of  1549^  C.  was  used  quite 
generally  for  several  years.     Since  I9I6,  however,  the  Reich sanstalt'" 
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has  adopted  the  vahio  1557°  C.  for  the  nirlting  point  of  palladium,  and 
1764*  C.  mst04id  of  1755°  C.  for  the  melting  point  of  platinum.  More 
recently  the  lahoratories  of  the  General  Electric  Co."  have  agreed  to  use 
the  value  1555"*  C.  for  the  melting  point  of  palladium. 

The  evidence  that  the  determination  of  Day  and  Hosman  is  low 
is  based  on  the  dat-a  obtained  by  extrapolation  of  the  optical  temperature 
scale  using  Wien's  (or  Planck's)  law.  The  melting  point  of  gold  is  gen- 
erally agreed  upon  as  1063**  C.  Hence  if  wc  measure  for  a  given  wave- 
length the  ratio  of  the  brightness  of  a  black  body  at  the  temperature  of 
melting  palladium  to  that  of  a  black  body  at  the  temperature  of  melting 
gold,  knowing  Ci,  the  melting  point  of  gold,  and  the  value  of  this  ratio 
R,  the  temperature  of  the  melting  palladium  may  be  computed  by  the 
formula  already  given: 


(1) 


where 


'-«  =  '-M^-)r"r'(^.-i) 


Ba%  =  aljsoluto  teiiipeiature  of  molting  gold; 

$fd   =  absolute  temjwrature  of  ineltiitg  palladium; 

Jt4  =  intensity  of  radiation  for  wave-length  X  from  a  black 

body  at  a  temperature  Be^; 
Jj,H  -  intensity  of  radiation  for  wave-length  \  from  a  black 

body  at  a  temperature  9au- 


If  in  this  formula  we  substitute  the  values  Cj  =  14,350  and  tf^«  =  1336, 
we  obtain : 


•-  =  0:0O07485-^^°^« 


VP4 


(2) 


Nernst  and  V.  Wartenberg"  measured  the  value  of  the  ratio  H  for 
X  =  0.5896p  by  means  of  a  Wanner  pyrometer,  which  is  essentially 
the  Konig-Martens  sppctrophotomet^^r.  The  gold  or  palladium  in  the 
form  of  wire  was  gradually  heated  in  an  iriiliuni-tube  furnace.  The 
melting  point  was  indicated  by  the  breaking  of  an  electric  circuit  of 
which  the  wire  formed  a  part.  The  value  thus  found  was  i?  =  131. 
Substituting  this  value  in  formula  2  we  obtain  0/.^  o  1551"  C.  on  the  basis 
of  fla«  o  1063°  C.  and  c,  =  14,350. 

Holborn  and  Valentiuer*'  using  the  wire  method,  an  iridium  furnace, 
and  a  Luniiiicr-Brodhun  fip<!etrophotometer  obtained  the  following 
values  of  R  from  which  are  recomputed,  in  column  3,  on  the  basis  of  Cj  = 
14,350,  the  corresponding  values  of  the  melting  point  of  palladium.  The 
mean  1573°  C.  is  coufiruied  by  their  work  with  the  gas  thermometer^ 
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Mcul 1573 

HofTmann  and  Meissner"  have  performed  a  series  of  experimente, 
only  the  summary  of  which,  however,  has  been  published.  Using  a 
spectrophotoinet4?r  at  various  wave-lengths  and  using  black  lx)dies 
immersed  in  baths  of  freezing  gold  and  of  paliadiuni  as  well  as  employing 
the  usual  wire  method,  the  following  values  of  R  reduced  to  a  common 
wave-length  were  obtained.  In  the  third  colomn  is  given  the  corre- 
sponding melting  point  of  palladium  computed  for  cx  =  14,350.  On 
the  basis  of  fi  =  81.5  for  X  =  0.6563^  and  c*  =  14,300,  the  above  referred 
to  temperature  scale  of  lieichsanstalt  was  adopted. 


0.6503m 


80.5 
81  4 
81.6 


rc. 

1552 
1554 
1554 


The  work  of  Hyde,  Cady,  and  Forsythe,"  which  forms  the  basis  for 
the  adoption  by  the  General  Electric  Co.  of  the  value  1555°  C.  for  palla- 
dium, has  never  been  published  in  detail.  They  state  that  for  the  effect- 
ive wave-length  of  a  piece  of  red  glass  "slightly  thicker  than  the  standard 
sample  here  investigated,"  for  which  this  wave-length  was  determined 
"as  a  result  of  ten  determinations  extending  over  a  year  and  a  half,  the 
ratio  76.9  was  obtained."  The  wave-lengtli'*  employed  was  X  = 
0.6661/i  (private  letter  to  the  authors).  Hence  on  the  basis  of  gold  = 
1063*  C.  and  Cj  =  14,350,  this  ratio  gives  1555"  C.  for  the  melting  point 
of  palladium. 

Mcndenhall,"  using  the  wire  method  and  a  spectral  pyrometer  and 
assuming  the  melting  points  of  gold  and  ]>alladiun^  to  be  10G3°  C.  and 
1549°  C.  respectively,  obtained  Cj  =  14,413  from  measurements  of  the 
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ratio  /^  The  actual  values  of  H  are  not  given  but  the  data  permit  the 
calculation  of  H  for  anj'  arbitrary  wave-length.  Thus,  for  X  =  O.G5^i 
the  foregoing  data  require  that  R  ~  83.7.  l.'sing  this  value  of  R  and 
ct  =  14,350,  we  find  from  formula  2  tliat  Bfd  =  1825°  absolute  or  1552"  C- 

In  another  series  of  exj>erimcnt*  in  which  the  ratio  of  brightneswts  of 
a  black  body  at  a  temperature  di  —  1004°  aljsolute,  and  a  black  body  at  a 
temperature  8t  ~  2734**  absolute  was  nicasureil,  the  value  d  =  14,394 
was  obtained.  Since  assigning  values  to  d^.,  6fd  =  1822°  absolute  and 
Ct  fixes  the  ratio  Jfj/Ja^  for  any  color,  this  ratio  may  be  computed  for 
Ct  =  14, 3P^.  Using  the  ratio  thus  obtained  d^j  may  be  recomput<;<l  for 
Ct  =  14,350.  This  gives  1551°  C.  for  the  melting  point  of  palladium. 
The  temperature  $i  was  defined  in  tenns  of  the  Day  and  Bosnian  scale 
based  on  the  melting  point  of  palladium  1549°  C,  and  0t  was  measun^d 
by  an  application  of  the  Stefan-Boltzrnarm  law.  This  method  of  com- 
putation accordingly  assumes  that  an  error  in  the  temperature  scale  at 
1549°  C.  neres-sitates  some  error  at  1604°  absolute,  an  assumption  which 
is  not  absolutely  justified.  Hence  the  value  of  1551°  C.  is  omitted  from 
Table  3. 

Many  other  determinations  of  the  ineUing  point  of  palladium  have 
hee-n  made  by  various  investigators  but  moat  of  these  have  taken  no 
account  or  improper  account  of  the  wave-length  of  the  glass  employed  in 
the  eyepiece  of  the  pyrometer  and  hence  their  dftta,  either  with  a  sector 
disk  or  absorption  glass,  arc  unreliable.  \Vc  have  recomputed  the  data 
of  Waidncr  and  Burgess,"  in  which  a  sector  disk  was  used.     The  proper 


Table  3. — Melting  Point  of  Palladium. 
Cs  ^  14,350;  MeUing  Point  of  Gold  =  1063°  C. 


lovwtijistor  I  Method 

Day  and  Socman |  Gaa  themiomnlur  corrvctod  to  Ibermo-' 

dynamic  «oaIe.  I 

Nenut  &  Wartenberg Ratio   of   brightneas   IM/Au,  Wannor 

pyrometer.  ' 

HofftDAn  and  Meiwaer Ratio  of   brightneas   Pd/Au,  spectre-' 

photometer. 


Ikleltinc 

Point. 

DCfT«M  C. 


1550 


1S51 

1S52 
1S54 


Hyde,  Cftdy  and  Foraythe Ratio  of  brightnciM  Pd/Au,   H.  &.  K., 

pyrometer.  1555 

Mendenhall Ratio   of   brightness    Pd/Au,   spcctml 

pyrometer.  1552 

Waidner  and  Burgcw j  H.  &  K.  pyrometer  and  sector  disk.  1549 

Mean 1 1552 


»  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  BuU.  3  (1907)  163-208,  Table  XI. 


STANDARD  SCALE  OF  TEMPERATURE 


effective  wave-length  is  X  =  0.6663m.  Hence  on  reducing  their  values  to 
Ci  -  14,350,  the  copper  melting  point  of  1083*  C.  instead  of  1084"  C. 
we  obtain  1549**  C.  for  the  melting  point  of  palladium. 

Table  3  eummarizes  the  determinations  of  the  melting  point  of  palla- 
dium as  discussed,  omitting  the  work  of  Holborn  and  Valentiner,  which 
gives  a  value  20°  higher  than  that  of  all  other  observers.  Hence  the 
unweighted  mean  of  all  the  best  published  values  of  the  melting  point  of 
palladium,  properly  corrected  for  d  =  14.350  and  the  melting  point  of 
gold  of  1063**  C,  gives  1562''  C.  The  value  that  has  been  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  for  the  past  4  years  is  1550°  C.  The  evidence  here 
presented  indicates  that  this  temperature  is  possibly  low  by  an  uncertain 
amount,  probably  by  not  more  than  5°  C.  In  view  of  the  uncertainties 
involved,  the  Bureau  has  not  deemed  it  advisable  to  change  the  scale  in 
present  use. 

In  only  one  of  the  investigations  discussed,  that  of  Day  and  Sosman, 
was  the  purity  of  the  palladium  determined.  Hoffman  and  Meissner, 
however,  stated  that  the  palladium  used  by  them  melted  within  I**  C.  of 
that  of  a  sample  used  by  Day  and  Sosman.  The  natural  tendency  in  the 
wire  method  is  toward  too  high  values,  although  with  care  Hoffman  and 
Melssner  obtained  consistent  results  by  both  the  wire  and  the  crucible 
methods.  In  the  Lummer-Kurlbaum  black  body,  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
too  high  values  on  account  of  stray  reflection  from  the  hotter  side  walls. 
For  this  reason  further  experimental  work  with  crucible  melts  of  a  tj-pe 
described  by  Hoffman  and  Meissner  arc  highly  desirable.  If  the  meas- 
urementa  are  made  with  a  spectrophotometer,  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  slit  width  and  to  the  shift  of  wave-length  with  temperature  of  the 
source  when  the  slit  width  is  large.  If  the  measurements  are  made  witl)  a 
pyrometer,  the  effective  wave-length  of  the  ocular  screen  must  be  care- 
fully considered.  That  these  factors  are  of  importance  is  evident  when 
one  aotefl  that  the  ratio  of  brightness  Pd/Au  increases  from  about  74 
at  X  =  0.67m  to  about  600  at  X  =  0.45  n.  ' 

Melting  Point  of  PhUinitm. — Kxpcriniental  determinations  of  the 
melting  point  of  platinum  are  much  less  satisfactory  than  those  of  palla- 
diuui.     Table  4  sununarizes  the  work  of  investigators  who  have  made 

Tabi.k  4. —  Melting  Point  of  Plalimivx 


InTwtiomUir 


Pftllwllutn, 
DtvrcwC. 


Platinum. 
Di«niu  C. 


Nertist  and  Waiienbers . 
Holborn  and  Valentiner 
Waidnor  and  Burgess 


1851 

1   1761 

210 

1573 

'   1777 

204 

1649 

1753 

204 

Plfttlnutn- 
nKJladium. 


206 
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detaminatiQiis  with  both  metals.  The  data  have  been  recomputed  for 
gM  ~  1063**  C,  Ct  =  14.350,  and  the  proper  effective  wave-lengths  have 
been  emploved.  If  the  mean  difference  of  206°  C.  is  added  to  the  mean 
vahie  oi  the  determination  of  the  melting  point  oi  palladium,  1552°  C, 
we  obtain  1758°  C.  fcM*  the  melting  point  oi  platiniun.  The  Bureau  has 
used  the  xailue  1755°  C.  for  the  past  several  years,  hoping  to  obtain  more 
satisfactory  data  before  adopting  a  new  value. 

Sfdting  Point  c/  Tungsten. — Consideration  of  the  pioneer  work  on 
tungsten  by  Waidner  and  Burgess,  V.  Wartenberg,  and  Pirani  may  be 
(Mnitted  because  of  the  fact  that  at  this  early  date  pure  tungsten  was  not 
procuraUe,  and  because  oi  the  empiric  methods  employed,  especially  in 
the  det^mination  of  emissi\nty  of  the  metal,  and  finally  because  of  the 
unsatisfactory  computation  of  ^ective  wavelengths  and  transmission 
coefficients  of  the  absorbing  glasses.  Worthing''  has  summarized  what 
are  bdieved  to  be  the  most  reliable  measurements,  reduced  to  r-  =  14.350, 
gold  =  1063°  C.  and  X  =  0.665/1  as  foUows: 

ArTMMXXT 

btramcAToa*  X  —  OlCKw 

Degkkxs 

AfaHM-ITTS 

Mfiwifnhall  and  Forsrib^ 3174 

lAngmair 31S7 

Worthing 3174 

Locker 3169 


Mean 3176 

On  the  basis  ci  Worthing's  determination  of  the  emissi\-ity  oi  tungsten 
at  this  wave-lei^th,  3176°  absolute  is  equivalent  to  a  true  temperature  <rf 
3674°  abeohite  or  in  round  numbers  3400°  C. 

Reproduetion  of  the  High  Temperature  Scaie. — The  standard  tem- 
perature scale  as  used  and  distributed  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is 
fixed  in  the  interval  —40°  to  450°  C.  b\'  means  of  platinum  resistance 
thermometen  cahbrated  in  ice,  steam,  and  sulfur  vapor  (444.6°  C.)  as 
previously  described.  The  standard  temperature  scale  in  the  interval 
450°  to  1100°  C.  is  defined  by  the  fixed  points  cited  in  Table  2  and  inter- 
polation between  these  pmnts  is  based  on  the  temperature  scale  defined  by 
the  rare-metal  thermocouple  (R,  Ft  90  -  Rh  10)  calibrated  at  two  of 
these  fixed  tonpevatures,  usually  antimony  and  copper,  and  at  the  zinc 
point.  Table  1. 

The  t^nperature  scale  above  1100°  C.  is  based  upon  the  extrapola- 
tion erf  Wioi's  (or  Planck's)  law  using  as  the  fiducial  point  the  melting 
point  oi  gold  =  1063°  C.  and  a  =  14,350. 

"  Worthing:  Pkys,  Ret.  [2]  (1917)  10^  392. 


Charles  E.  GtriLTAUME,*  Sevres,  France  (written  diacussionf). — 
Referring  to  p.  47,  expcrimontg  made  at  the  end  of  llin  yi'ai-  18S4  showed 
a  remarkable  agreement  tx>twcen  the  indications  of  various  verrc  dur 
thermometers  of  which  all  the  corrections  had  been  determined  with  the 
greatest  possible  p!"e<'ision.  The  maximum  deviations  not  attributable 
to  the  comparisons  themselves  were  then  about  0.002  io  0.003  degree. 
Much  later,  greater  differences  began  to  show.  They  were  eause<l  by 
the  fact  tlmt  the  glassmaker  hiid  modified  the  composition  by  adding  to 
it  a  small  quantity  of  lead.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  in  France  to 
obtain  a  regular  supply  of  glass  made  according  to  the  old  formula. 

The  determination  of  the  boiling  point  of  sulfur  made  by  Chappuia,'* 
444.6*',  accords  very  well  with  the  value  noted  on  p.  49. 

The  International  Committee  of  Weights  and  Measures  and  the 
Genera!  Conference  have  already  considered  the  future  abandonment 
of  the  hydrogen  scale  in  favor  of  the  thermodynamic  scale.  The  hydro- 
gen scale  appears  to  he,  in  their  estimation,  a  transitory  one,  happily  so 
closely  approaching  the  final  si-ale  that  no  correction  should  be  necessary 
for  all  measurements  of  temperature  made  during  the  last  30  years. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  decision  reached  by  the  Inter- 
national Committee  in  1887,  and  endorsed  by  the  Conference  of  1889, 
applied  onlj'  to  the  international  service  of  weights  and  measures;  that  is 
to  say,  the  domain  of  temperatures  where  the  hydrogen  scale  or  the  ther- 
modynamic scale  presents  divergences  wliich  arc,  up  to  date,  within  the 
limit  of  measurable  quantities.  But  it  is  not  at  all  contrary  to  this  deci- 
sion to  adopt  other  representations  in  the  region  outside  of  the  one  ex- 
pressly indicated.  At  very  low  tcmpcratureSj  the  best  representation 
that  one  can  at  the  present  time  propose  is  undoubtedly  that  furnished 
by  the  helium  thermometer;  and  at  high  temperatures,  hydrogen  has 
such  a  tendency  to  diffuse  that  it  is  necessarj*  to  replaee  it  by  another 
gas.  But  then  the  errors  in  reference  to  the  thermodynamic  scale  are 
considerable  enough  to  necessitate  a  correction.  All  our  efforts  ought  to 
tend  now  to  determining  the  corrections  in  such  a  way  as  to  cxt<!nd  the 
realization  of  the  thermometric  scale  far  into  the  n-gion  where  the  nitro- 
gen thermometer,  for  example,  overlaps  the  ra<liation  pyrometer.  As 
the  authors  say,  the  latter  is  the  only  thing  that  onc>  can  use  for  high  tem- 
peratures, wliichever  law  is  applied.  It  may  be  noted  Uiat,  the  funda- 
mental points  of  a  nitrogen  thermometer  under  low  initiul  pressure  having 
l>een  chosen,  for  example,  at  the  boiling  point  of  water  and  at  the  boiling 
point  of  sulfur,  the  linear  extra|K)lation  toward  high  temperatures  will 
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give  a  scale  very  close  to  the  tbermod^iiamic  scale.  It  would  seem  pos- 
sible to  make  a  direct  expenmental  determination  of  corrections  by  the 
comparison  of  two  nitrogen  thermometers  having  ver>'  different  initial 
pressures. 

On  p.  56,  the  authors  mention  the  old  measure  of  Holborn  and 
Valentiner  of  the  melting  temperature  of  platinum.  However,  this  old 
value  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  by  the  Reichsanstalt,  see  p.  52. 
On  the  other  hand,  Harker  indicated  a  much  lower  temperature  for  the 
melting  of  platinum;  but  the  process  that  he  employed  in  his  determina- 
nation  leads  one  to  think  that  he  used  a  metal  containing  an  appreciable 
amount  of  carbon  in  solution,  either  in  the  form  of  carbon  or  in  the  form 
of  platinum  carbide. 

Leasox  H.  Adams,*  Washington,  D.  C.  (written  discussiont). — It 
would  be  difficult  to  point  to  anything  more  vitally  important  to  the 
industries  and  to  scientific  research  than  a  temperature  scale  that  is 
trustworthy  and  reproducible.  This  paper  is  a  clear  and  illuminating 
exposition  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  scale  of  tempera- 
ture and  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that,  by  means  of  the  standard  scale  which 
the  authors  present,  temperatures  may  now  be  defined  with  such  satis- 
factory precision.  Thus  at  room  temperatures  the  possible  uncertainty 
in  the  absolute  magnitude  of  a  given  temperature  need  not  be  greater  than 
a  few  thousandths  of  a  degree;  at  400°  C,  the  maximum  error  is  not 
more  than  a  few  hundredths  of  a  degree;  and  at  1100°,  a  few  tenths. 

Above  1100°,  the  determination  of.  the  temperature  scale  hinges 
lai^ly  upon  the  melting  point  of  palladium,  which  is  taken  as  1550**, 
although  the  average  as  obtained  by  several  independent  investigators 
is  somewhat  higher.  As  pointed  out  by  the  authors,  in  only  one  of  the 
investigations,  that  of  Day  and  Sosman,  was  the  purity  of  the  palladium 
determined.  This  circumstance  brings  co  mind  certain  obser\'ation8  I 
made  some  time  ago  on  the  difference  in  melting  point  of  three  samples 
of  palladium  wire^  one  of  which  was  drawn  from  a  piece  of  the  metal  used 
by  Day  and  Sosman.  The  melting  points  were  determined  with  a  plati- 
num-platinrhodium  thermocouple  using  the  wire  method.  One  sample 
melted  2°"  and  another  12°  higher  than  the  Day  and  Sosman  palladium, 
which  according  to  the  analysis  was  very  pure,  and  the  thermoelectric 
properties  of  the  three  kinds  gave  a  quaUtative  support  to  the  conclusion 
that  as  a  rule  the  purest  palladium  has  the  lowest  melting  point.  Thw 
being  the  case,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  some  of  the  higher  values 
that  have  been  obtained  for  the  melting  point  of  palladium  are  influenced 
by  lack  of  purity  of  the  material,  and  this  supposition  lends  support  t  > 
the  lower  value,  1550°,  which  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has  very  wisely 
chosen. 
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The  scale  of  temperature,  as  given,  terminates  at  the  lower  end  at 
—  40°,  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  tlie  Bureau  of  Standards  will,  us  soon  as 
feasible,  extend  the  standard  scale  down  to  liquid-air  temperatures  or 
l»elow. 

E.  P.  Hyde,  Nela  Park,  Cleveland,  0. — I  want  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  determining  the  palladium  point.  I  do  not  know  how  pure  the 
palladium  is  for  the.se  melting-point  determinations.  I  know  it  is  quite 
constant  and  the  values  obtained  from  time  to  time  using  different  sam- 
ples of  this  wire  are  approximately  the  same.  In  calibrating  optical 
pyrometers  in  practical  use,  the  palladium  point  is  the  one  of  gre-atest 
value.  The  General  Electric  Co.  luis  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion. 
It  would  be  better  to  establish  our  .scale  on  the  melting  point  of  gold,  using 
for  the  constant  Cj,  the  value  14,350  micron  degrees.  We  find  it  nece68ar>' 
to  use  palladium  in  calibrating  pyrometers,  and  I  trust  that  before  long 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  will  determine  whether  or  not  the  wire  we  get 
has  a  different  melting  point  from  that  used  by  Sosman,  and  what  that 
value  should  be. . 

In  addition,  I  want  to  question  the  statement  that  a  change  in  Cj 
from  14,460  to  14,350  micron  degrees  makes  anything  like  the  variation 
in  the  effective  wave-length  given  in  the  paper.  If  the  Crova  wave- 
lengtii,  which  is  the  effective  wave-length  for  a  clear  glass  or  no  glass  at 
all,  is  calculated  for  tne  same  range  (1336°  to  I828°K),  the  change  will 
only  be  about  4  parts  in  5S00  for  this  change  in  Ci.  For  the  effective 
wave-length,  this  change  will  be  much  smaller^  t.-  .  less  than  1  part  in 
6000.  Furthermore,  the  change  is  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that 
stated  above;  that  is,  a  decrease  in  c%  causes  a  decrease  in  the  effective 
wave-length. 

P,  D.  FooTE. — Dr.  Hyde  is  correct  in  his  criticism  of  our  statement  In 
r^ard  to  the  change  in  effective  wave-length  with  change  in  cj,  but  this 
does  not  affect  the  resultj*  in  the  slightest  manner.  After  considering  all 
determinations  of  the  melting  point  of  palladium,  the  true  value  appears 
to  be  1652°  C.  The  value  adopted  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  5  years 
ago  is  1550°  C.  and  until  further  work  is  done  we  do  not  feel  justified  in 
changing  to  a  new  value.  We  have  recently  procured  a  large  quantity 
of  palladium  and  Mr.  Fairchild  will  detemiiue  the  melting  point  by  a 
crucible  method.  As  noted  in  our  paper,  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  melt- 
ing point  of  palladium,  while  most  desirable,  is  not  absolutely  essential, 
since  the  high-temperature  scale  is  reproduced  by  a  definition  of  cs  and 
the  melting  point  of  gold. 
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Metals  for  Pyrometer  Standardization 

BT   CQASLBS  W.    WAIDNEB*  AND   UEOHUE  K.   BDRURSS,  t   WAaKlNQTUiN,   D.  C. 
(CIiIc«co  M«etlitc.  S«pt«nib«r.  1019) 

In  response  to  many  urgent  requests  for  a  concrete  realization'of  a 
seriee  of  standard  temperatures  that  would  be  available  to  any  one  any- 
where for  the  standardization  of  pyrometers  and  the  reproduction  of  the 
standard  scale  of  temperature  for  use  in  laboratories  and  industrial  works, 
the  Bureau,  in  1916,  made  arrangements  with  several  manufacturers  to 
prepare  a  series  of  pure  metals  that  could  best  serve  this  purpose.  After 
the  necessary  preliminary  work  of  chemical  analysis,  as  a  check  on  the 
purity,  together  with  exact  determinations  of  melting  or  freezing  points, 
the  Bureau  began,  in  1917,  the  issuing  of  melting-point  standards  of  tin, 
sine,  aluminum,  and  copper. 
^^^^^  At  the  outset,  it  was  decided  to  secure  metals  of  the  highest  purity 
^^^^Bld  of  Arnerirnn  manufacture,  and  this  was  acoomplLshed  in  a  more 
^^f  satisfactory  manner  than  anticipated.  In  the  preparation  of  these  tem- 
^^  peratiire  standards,  the  Bureau  has  had  the  hejirty  cooperation  of  several 
I  American  rompaniea,  which  have  succeeded  in  producing  metals  highly 

I  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  and  of  as  high  a  state  of  purity  as  could  have  ] 

I  been  obtained  anywhere.     Earh  company  that  undertook  the  rcsponsi- 

^^  bility  of  furnishing  a  metal  for  this  series  of  standards  exercised  most 
^H  painstaking  care  to  produce  the  best  possible  product  as  to  purity  and 
^^  uniformity.  A  representative  of  the  Bureau  witnessed  the  actual  prep- 
^^     aration  of  each  metal. 

^M  The  300  and  400-lb.  (136  and  181-kg.)  samples  making  up  the  first 
series  were  all  used  up,  with  the  exception  of  the  aluminum,  early  in  1919. 
The  Bureau  has  taken  steps  to  replenish  its  stocks  of  metals  serving  as 
pyrometric  standards  and  to  the  Ust  has  been  added  lead.  The  copper 
and  lead  arc  being  ordered  this  time  in  1-ton  lota  and  the  zinc  and  tin  in 
300-lb.  (136  kg.)  lots  as  before.  The  wide  dissemination  of  these  samples 
will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  noted  that  the  metals  are  distributed  by  the 
Bureau  in  quantities  of  50  cu.  cm.  each,  at  $2  a  sample  and  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  which  gives  the  melting  point  as  determined  by  samples 
from  the  same  lot.  The  manufacture  and  detailed  description  of  chemical 
analyses,  physical  measurements,  and  precautions  in  use  of  these  pyromet- 
ric standards,  are  described  in  detail  in  the  Bureau  Circular  No.  66. 

Although  an  exact  chemical  determination  of  the  residual  impurities 

remaining  in  these  metals  is  not  absolutely  essential  for  their  use  as  a 

pyrometric  standard,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  make  such  an  analysis, 

from  a  suitably  compiled  sample,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  uniformity 
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and  also  to  demonstrate  what  could  be  done  in  American  plants  on  the 
production  of  metals  of  highest  possible  purity.  The  uniformity  of 
several  lots  of  mctat  were  tested  on  several  samples  from  each  lot  by 
means  of  the  intercomparison  of  their  freezing  points,  using  as  tempera- 
ture-measuring instruments  four  electrical  resistance  thermometers  of 
pure  platinum  calibrated  at  0°,  100**,  and  444.6*  C,  the  freezing  and  boil- 
ing points  of  water  and  the  boiling  point  of  sulfur,  respectively.  The 
temperature  scale  given  by  the  resistance  of  pure  platinum  within  the 
range  covered  by  this  scries  of  metals  (0-1 100"^  C.)  reproduces  the  standard 
scale  of  temperatures  as  closely  as  it  can  be  determined.  The  actual 
value  to  be  used  for  the  freezing  point  of  each  metal  is  given  by  the  certi- 
ficate furnished  with  each  sample. 

In  the  accompanying  table  are  given  the  values  of  the  freeaing  points 
and  purity  of  the  first  series  and  of  the  second  series,  in  so  far  as  they  have 
h&iTi  determined,  of  the  standard  pyromelric  metals  issued  by  the  Bureau. 
As  may  be  required,  and  as  opportunity  permits,  other  metals  will  be 
added  to  this  series,  including  palladium,  platinum,  and  gold  in  the  form 
of  wires;  and  it  may  be  advisable  to  include  pure  chemical  substances  of 
known  boiling  points  such  as  naphthalene,  benzophenonc,  and  sulfur. 
Other  convenient  standardization  temperatures  for  pyrometers  are  the 
freezing  point  of  sodium  chloride,  801°  C;  the  ,4a  transformation  of  pure 
iron,  768°  C  J  and  the  transformatii'U  temperature  of  crystalline  quartz, 
573.3"  C. 

These  pyrometric  standards  have  hetm  found-of  great  use  in  testing  and 
research  laboratories  and  for  control  of  pyrometric  operations  in  many 
kinds  of  industry.  They  are  particularly  convenient  in  that  they  permit 
calibrations  to  be  carried  out  in  place  and  thus  save  time,  conserve 
equipment,  and  prevent  breakage  f*f  instruments  in  transit. 

Table  I. —  Metals  for  Pyrometer  Standardization 
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M&in  tiiiMiiiiUM. 
Per  Cttl. 


Aluminum      Co.      of  \  1    Aluminum       658.68     90.66      Fe  0.18,  Si  n.15,  C  O.OI, 


Amcricii. 
Ilarit&n  Chopper  Co. . , '  1    Copper 

Rarilan  Cupper  Co. . .    2  ,  Copper 
Natianal  Lead  Co. . . .    2    Lead 
Amer.  Smelt  &  Refin. 

Co • i  1    Tin 

I 

Amcr.  Smelt.  &  Ucfm. 

Co 2  I  Tin 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Co . .    1    Zinc 

New  Jeraey  Zinc  Co.  .    2    Zine 


Cu  0.004. 
1083  0      09.987    Sb    O.tm,    As    and    S 

0.002(i  each. 
1063.00 


231.88    99  988 


419.44 
419.39 


60.993 


rb  0.007,  Cu  0.008,  Fe 
0.002. 


Fe  0.005,  Cd  O.OOIS,  Pb 
0.0004. 
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Thp:  word  temperature  has  both  a  colloquial  and  a  technical  use. 
For  everyday  purposes  of  abusing  the  weather  man,  no  very  exact 
dnfinition  is  necessary,  but  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  simple  summary 
of  the  physical  laws  that  form  the  basis  of  practical  pyronielry,  something 
more  precise  is  requiretl.  Beginning,  therefore,  with  the  common"  con- 
cept of  "hotness"  and  "coldness,"  wc  must  agree  on  a  method  of  meas- 
uring differences  in  "hotness,"  on  the  unit  to  be  used,  and  on  the  point 
from  which  measurements  are  to  be  taken.  We  shall  then  have  a  definite 
"scale  of  temperature,"  which  can  Ite  used  in  all  methods  of  pyrometry. 
But,  as  in  many  similar  cases,  it  is  much  easier  to  define  or  descril>e  some- 
thing than  it  is  to  make  practical  application  and  use  of  the  definition; 
80  that  much  of  our  attention  will  be  taken  up  with  practical  methods  of 
realizing  or  applying  the  scale  agreed  upon. 

It  was  early  observed  that  changes  in  tempeiature  produced  large 
and  easily  measurable  changes  in  gases,  which  may  be  most  simply 
separated  into  changes  in  volume  (expansion  and  contraction)  under 
conditions  of  constant  pressure,  and  changes  in  pressure  under  conditions 
of  constant  volume.  These  changes  are  much  the  same  in  magnitude  for 
the  common  gases  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen  and  also  for  the  rarer 
heUum  and  argon.  This  relative  uniformity  in  behavior  led  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  "the  gas  thermometer"  and  "the  gas  scale"  as  the  basis  for 
all  temperature  measurements.  However,  as  methods  were  refined, 
differences  appeared  between  different  gases  and  different  ways  of  using 
gases,  so  that  Ixird  Kelvin  introduced  his  more  fundamental  notion  of 
the  "absolute  thermodynamic  scale"  of  temperature,  which  he  defined 
as  follows:  Given  two  bodies,  say  two  tanks  of  water,  at  different  tem- 
peratures, to  determine  these  temperatures  on  the  "absolute  thermodyna- 
mic," or  Kelvin,  scale,  operate  a  thermal  engine  between  these  two 
temperatures,  letting  it  take  in  heat  from  the  hot  body  and  give  out  heat 
to  the  cold,  which  therefore  corresponds  to  the  boiler  and  the  condenser 
of  a  steam  engine.  The  engine  we  may  imagine  as  a  cylinder  and  piston 
inclosing  a  gas  and  operating  with  the  well-known  Carnot  or  isothermal- 
bdiabatic  cycle.  We  must  imagine  that  the  mechanical  losses  of  energy 
due  to  friction  and  the  thermal  losses  due  to  radiation  convection  and  con- 
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duction  have  been  determined  and  allowed  for.  We  must  also  take  care 
to  run  the  engine  slowly  so  that  only  an  inappreciable  difference  or  tem- 
perature exists  between  it  and  the  hot  and  cold  bodies  when  it  is  absorb- 
ing or  giving  out  heat  to  them.  Such  an  engine  with  the  corrections 
applied  as  indicated,  is  called  perfect  because  it  is  of  maximum  efficiency. 
If  it  is  found  that  a  quantity  of  heat  H\  is  taken  in  at  the  high  temperature 
and  ^t  is  given  out  at  the  low  temperature  we  have 

where  Ti  and  Tt  are  the  iwo  temperatures  in  question  on  the  K.  scale. 

From  this,     -  „     '  =     - /n     ';  and  from  this,  the  idea  of  an  absolute 
ill  i  1 

zero  is  suggested  as  that  temperature  for  which  Hi  =  0  for  then  Ti  ~  0. 

To  complete  the  definition  of  the  K.  scale,  it  is  only  necessary  to  agree  - 

that  the  interval  between  the  two  most  reliable  fixed  points,  namely,  the 

temperatures  of  melting  ice  and  of  boiling  water,  shall  contain  a  certain 

number  of  degrees,  100  if  we  are  working  with  the  centigrade  K.  scale. 

This  condition  is  expressed  by     "**„       "  =  „  •  (2) 

and  combining  this  with  the  general  equation  1  we  have 

^' =  /'""«  (3) 

which  gives  any  temperature  on  the  centigrade  K.  scale  in  terms  of  the 
quantities  of  heat  taken  in  and  rejected.  How  can  this  scale  be  realized 
and  used  in  practice?  Obviously  not  by  means  of  any  ideal  engine  as 
outlined  above.  There  are,  however,  two  distinct  ways  in  which  it  may 
be  done,  both  depending  on  theoretical  deductions  from  the  second  law 
of  thermodynamics,  to  which  the  K.  scale  is  very  intimately  related. 

First,  by  applying  the  second  law  expressions  may  be  derived.  (Cal- 
lendar-Berthelot-Buckingham)  in  which  the  pressure  of  a  gas  (volume 
constant)  is  given  in  terms  of  its  temperature  on  the  K.  scale  and  of  certain 
physical  characteristics  of  the  gas.  By  a  different  treatment  of  the  prob- 
lem, analogous  expressions  may  be  obtained  giving  the  volume  of  gas 
(pressure  constant)  in  terms  of  its  K.  temperature  and  physical  properties. 
These  expressions,  in  the  form  given  by  Buckingham,  are: 
A  (volume  constant  =  v) 


K  _  Wo  _    I    /xCpdtf 


do 
I    &il6v dv\ 

B  (pressure  constant  =  p) 


C.   B.   UENDENHALL 
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Id  those  expressions 

9  =  temperature  on  K.  scale; 

On  =  initial  temperature  (say  ice  point)  on  K.  scale; 

Cp  =  speciSe  heat  under  constant  pressure; 

/I  =        =  under  Joule-Kelvin  conditions;  that  is,  when  expanded 

adiabatically  through  a  porous  plug; 
po   =  pressure  at  Bo  and  v; 
t*o   =  volume  at  Oo  and  p. 

The  physical  properties  involved,  namely,  the  specific  heat  al  con- 
stant pressure^  the  pressure-voUime  relations  of  the  gus,  the  Joule-Kelvin 
coefficient  or  rate  of  change  of  temperature  with  pressure  when  expanded 
through  a  porous  plug,  shouUi  be  known  throughout  the  temperature 
interval  that  is  to  be  determined  for  the  volumes  and  pressures  to  be 
used,  in  order  to  evaluate  tliese  expressions.  The  initial  volume  or 
pressure,  aa  the  case  may  be,  must  also  be  known  with  especial  accuracy. 
If  these  quantities  are  known  for  a  given  gas,  the  observation  of  the 
change  in  volume  of  this  gas  at  constant  pressure  (fo  to  v)  will  enable  us  to 
compute  the  K.  tempeniture  at  which  the  volume  was  observed  to  be  v; 
and,  similarly,  if  the  pressure  change  is  observed  at  constant  volume, 
the  temperature  can  be  computed  from  the  pressure  change  p  —  pt. 
Unfortunately  the  experimental  knowledge  of  Cp,  ^,  and  the  pv  relation 
is  very  incomplete,  being  limited  to  a  short  temperature  range,  and  great 
ingenuity  and  care  are  needed  in  handUng  and  extrapolating  the  data  to 
get  the  most  reliable  results. 

The  results  of  the  thermodynamic  computations  just  referred  to  are 
usually  expressed  in  a  somewhat  different  way  by  introducing  various 
"gas  scales"  of  temperature.  For  example,  if  we  arc  operating  wth 
nitrogen,  we  may  convenientlj''  consider  two  nitrogen  scales,  one  defined 
by 

if  the  gas  is  maintained  at  constant  pressure  during  the  measurements, 
and  the  other  by 

if  the  volume  is  maintained  constant.  Every  other  gas  would  have  its 
own  two  scales.  Hence  the  previous  fundamental  equations  may  be 
described  as  giving  the  difTerences  between  any  given  gas  scale  and  the 
K.  scale,  and  these  dilTereuces  or  corrections  maybe  taljutatod  and  applied 
to  reduce  gas-tliermonieter  observations  to  the  K.  scale.  Tliese  correc- 
tions have  only  t)een  computed  up  to  1200°  C.  and  are,  in  general,  some- 
what more  than  twice  as  large  for  the  constant-pressure  gas  thermometer 
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as  for  IHr  con8tant-volume,  but  there  are  other  compensating  advantages 
in  favor  of  the  former. 

Confining  our  iittention  to  nitrogen  as  the  most  useful  gas  for  high- 
temperature  measurement-s,  it  may  be  briefly  said  that  the  correction 
to  Tp  is  about  1.70°  at  1000"  C.  and  2.15°  at  1200°  C,  while  it  is  only 
0.90°  for  7'p  a(  1 200°  C  These  errors  are  of  sigiiificaneo  when  it  comes  to 
determining,  \>y  gas  Ihevniometry,  the  fundaiucnlal  Bxed  poinU  of  the 
high-temperature  scale,  though  too  small  to  be  considered  in  ordinary 
work.  Abovfi  1200°  C  they  are  undoubtedly  larger,  but  unfortunately 
data  are  not  yet  available  for  their  computation. 

There  is  one  other  fundament&I  matter  that  must  be  considered,  and 
that  ia  the  value  of  the  ice  point  on  the  Kelvin  scale,  Tliis  may  be  cal- 
culated from  llie  same  basic  equations  already  given.  Tlie  computations 
of  Buckingham  ami  Berlhelol  agree  very  well  in  giving  flo  =  273.13;  that 
is,  for  high-tent perature  work,  the  ice  point  may  bo  taken  as  flat  273° 
on  the  Kelvin  scale. 

The  second  field  in  which  it  has  been  possible  to  connect  practical 
methods  of  pyrometry  with  the  Kelvin  scale  is  the  field  of  radiation. 
Tlie  fundamental  facts  of  radiation  are  that  it  is  an  effect  of  one  Ijody  on 
another  that  may  take  place  across  a  vacuous  space,  and  that  it  is  closely 
related  to  tlic  "hotness"  of  Ijodies  and  tends  to  equahzo  their  tempera- 
ture. Without  attempting  to  distinguish  between  what  we  know  and 
wtiat  we  merely  sayj  radiation  may  be  described  in  the  usual  way  as  an 
electromagnetic  disturbance  sent  off  from  bodies,  which  ina>'  be  analyze*! 
by  spectroscopes  of  various  types,  and  shown  to  contain  waves  of  various 
lengths,  of  which  liiosc  having  lengths  from  0.00031)00  min.  to  0.00076 
mm.  directly  affect  the  eye  and  are  called  "Ught"  waves;  waves  longer 
than  these  are  called  *'iufra-red,"  those  shorter  "ultra-violet,  "and  those 
still  shorter  i-rays.  The  entire  range  of  waves  is  called  a  complete 
spectrum,  and  various  radiating  bodies  emit,  according  to  their  nature 
and  condition,  vuiioiis  characlorislic  spectra;  that  is,  different  groupings 
of  wave-lengths  with  different  distributions  of  energy  among  them.  The 
radiation  from  solids  and  litptids  increases  very  rapidly  with  rising  tem- 
perature, and  theii-  spectra  are  similar,  and,  in  general,  continuous;  that 
is,  there  are  no  "gaps"  if  arranged  accordhig  to  wave-lengths.  But  the  total 
energy  radiated  and  its  distribution  among  the  wave-lengths  is  very 
differeni  for  different  substances  at  the  same  temperature.  At  pixwent,  it 
is  not  possibh",  theoretically,  to  expi-ess  the  radiating  power  of  a  substance 
in  terms  of  its  other  physical  pro)>crtics  and  temperature,  but  f.here  is  a 
8|>ecial  form  of  radiator  which  can  be  successfully  dealt  with  botli  theoret- 
ically and  experimentally,  namely,  the  perfect  or  coinplete  radiator,  or 
black  body.  The  original  idea  of  this  was  due  to  Kirchhoff.  and  the 
experimental  realization  to  Lummer  and  Pringsheim  and  many  later 
workers.     Given    an    inclosure    with   opaque  walls  at  a  uniform  and 
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constAnt  temperature,  the  fundamental  theorem  is  that  the  radiation 
inside  the  inclosure  will  he,  both  as  to  intensity  and  energy  distribution 
in  the  spectrum,  entirely  independent  of  the  material  of  the  walls  and 
dependent  only  on  its  temperature.  Since,  in  general,  bodies  that  are  good 
radiators  are  poor  inflectors  and  good  absorbers,  and  Wee  versa,  it  is  quite 
reasonable  to  conceive  of  the  radiation,  so  to  speak,  accumulating  in  a 
closed  space  until  an  equilibrium  condition  is  reached  dependent  only  on 
the  temperature.  For  immediately  contiguous  to  one  part  of  the  wall  the 
equilibrium  condition  might  be  maintained  by  strong  absorption  and  cor- 
respondingly strung  emission,  while  at  another  point  the  same  condition 
might  result  from  strong  reflection  and  weak  emission.  Nevertheless,  of 
the  so-called  proofs  of  this  theorem  that  have  Ixien  given  by  KirchhofF, 
Pringsheim,  and  others,  none  is  entirely  satisfactory,  and  the  most  con- 
vincing evidence  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  radiation  independent  of 
the  qualities  of  special  kinds  of  matter  and  dependent  onl.v  on  tempera- 
ture, is  furnished  by  experiment. 

The  first  form  of  perfect  radiator  used  for  experimental  purposes 
consisted  of  a  hollow  vessel  with  walls  as  uniformly  heated  as  possible 
and  providwl  with  a  small  a[>erturc  through  which  radiation  from  the 
inftide  passed  out  to  be  examined  spcctroscopically  and  otherwise.  If 
the  area  of  the  ajx^rtur**  is  small,  compared  to  the  interior  radiating  walls, 
the  condition  of  equilibrium,  whicli  must  exist  in  order  that  the  interior 
radiation  should  be  complete,  will  be  very  little  disturbed  and  the  depar- 
ture from  equilibrium,  and  hence  from  completeness,  may  be  niade  as 
small  as  desired  by  a  proper  choice  of  proportions.  The  cxperimontal 
proof  referred  to  consists  in  the  fact  that  whereas  radiation  observations 
on  free  metal  or  other  surfaces  are  very  difficult  to  rei>eat,  that  is  to  say, 
the  radiation  from  free  surfaces  is  very  much  subject  to  changes  in  surface 
conditions,  all  observations  with  inclosurcs  are  nuich  rtiore  imiform, 
and  it  is  possible  to  arrange  matters  so  that  the  emergent  radiation  is 
observably  independent  of  interi<»r  surface  conditions.  Once  we  accept 
this  as  possible,  eye  ol>servations  of  the  intt*rior  furnish  a  most  sensitive 
teat  as  to  whether  the  conditions  of  perfect  radiation  really  exist  in  any 
gjven  case.  There  are,  of  course,  experimental  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
producing  sufficiently  uniform  temperature  conditions,  but  these  need 
not  be  discussed  here. 

Granted  then  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  perfect  radiator,  we  must 
consider  Boltzmann'a  ingenious  extension  of  the  theory.  First,  however, 
il  must  be  recalled  that  liartolli  had  shown  that  in  order  to  be  consistent 
with  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics,  radiation  must  exert  a  pressure 
on  anj'  surface  on  which  it  impinges,  the  pressure  being  twice  as  great  if 
the  surface  is  perfectly  reflecting  as  if  it  is  perfectly  absorbing—being, 
in  fact,  proportional  to  the  amount  of  radiant  energy  per  unit  volume  in 
front  of  the  surfa<;e.     Maxwell    drew    the   same    conclusion    from    hia 
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electromagnetic  theory;  and  later  Lebedcw,  Nicholls  mid  Hull  experi- 
metitaUy  verified  these  theoretical  deductions.  On  this  basis,  Bolta- 
maim  conceived  of  a  ''radiation  engine,"  wluch  might  be  a  cylinder  with 
reflecting  walls  and  piston  and  a  radiating  base,  in  which  radiation  could 
be  "expanded,"  so  to  speak,  and  allowed  to  do  mechanical  work  through 
the  pressure  on  the  piston.  By  applying  to  this  engine  the  second  law. 
BoUzmaun  showed  that  the  total  radiation  from  a  perfect  radiator  must 
vary  in  amount  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  temperature  of  the  radiatori 
measured  on  the  Kelvin  scale,  that  is 

E  =  ire* 

where  E  is  total  radiant  energy,  a  is  a  coru^tant,  and  9,  as  before,  is  Kel- 
vin temperature. 

This  theoretical  deduction  is  quite  simple,  is  no  more  questionable 
than  the  direct  thernio- mechanical  deductions  from  the  second  law, 
such  as  are  used  in  the  theory  of  gas  thermometry,  and  constitutes  the 
second  experimental  hold  on  the  Kelvin  scale.  It  is  known  as  the  Stefan- 
Boltzmann  law  because  Stefan  had  some  yenrs  earher  deduced  it  from  a 
discussion  of  bad  observations  on  imperfect  radiators,  for  which  it  does 
not  hold — a  case  in  wliich  two  negatives  have  apparently  been  equivalent 
to  an  aflinnative,  so  to  speak. 

The  next  advance  in  radiation  theory  was  by  Wien,  the  radiation 
engine  still  being  the  basis;  but  the  arguments  arc  not  quite  so  simple  and 
free  from  objection  as  in  Boltzmann's  case.  The  result  is  Wien's  dis- 
placement law,  of  which  the  usual  statement 


• 


^\ii*i. 


constant 


is  a  special  case.  Here  B  is  the  Kelvin  temperature  at  which  a  perfect 
radiator  would  have  the  maximum  of  its  spectral  energj*  curve  at  the 
wave-length  Xnni-  VN'^ien  proceeded  further  and,  by  still  less  satisfactory 
methods,  deduced  the  equation  of  spectral  energy  distribution  known  as 
Wien's  law 


Ex  —  CiX-'ew 


wherein 


Ex  =  ordinate  at  wave-length  X  of  spectral  energy  distribution 
curve; 
0=  corresponding  Kelvin  temperature; 
d  and  ct=  constants. 

Further  work  of  Planck  led  to  the  well-known  expression 
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which  for  siiiall  vahie.s  of  X^,  that  is,  short  wavo -lengths  and  not  too  high 
temperatures,  becomes  practically  identical  with  Wieii's  law.  While 
Planck's,  and  within  the  limits  just  mentioned,  Wicn's  distribution  for- 
mulas have  Iwen  experimentally  verified  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy 
and  for  temperatures  Iwlow  ahout  ISW  C,  imfortunatcly  their  theore- 
tical deduction  cannot  l>e  regarded  as  sound.  They  do  not,  therefore, 
furnish  another  independent  connection  between  the  Kelvin  scale  and 
observaljle  quantities,  but  must  be  regarded  as  empirical  equations  whoeo' 
accuracy  has  been  demonstrated  within  limits.  We  must  consider 
these  three  radiation  formulas  of  Stcfan-Boltzmann  (total),  Wien  (dis- 
placement), and  Planck  (distribution)  somewhat  more  in  detail  in  their 
bearing  on  pyrometry.  The  first  of  these  gives  us  a  means,  independent 
of  corrected  gas  thermonietry,  of  completely  evaluating  the  Kelvin  scale, 
beginning  merely  with  the  ice  and  steam  points  and  the  assumption  of 
too"  between  the  two.  For  this  purpose  it  is  theoretically  much  simpler 
than  gas  thermometry,  but  whether  it  would  work  out  to  he  of  compar- 
able accuracy,  especially  at  low  temperatures,  cannot  be  said  as  no  one  has 
ever  attempted  to  apply  it  in  this  comprehensible  way.  For  high  tem- 
peratures, more  particularly  for  extreme  high  temperatures,  the  case  is 
clearer.  The  limit  of  successful  gas  thermometry  is  at  present  the  palla- 
dium point  (1 549"  C.) ,  and  above  this  region  experimental  difficulties  seem 
to  be  increasing  at  an  appalhng  rate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  difficulties 
in  applying  the  fourth-power  law  in  a  sense  diminish  with  increasing 
temperatures  because  "stray"  radiation  in  general  becomes  proportion- 
ately less  compared  to  that  which  is  to  be  measured.  \MuIe  beginnings 
have  been  made  in  the  application  of  the  Stefan-Bolt zmann  law  to  accu- 
rate pyrometry,  the  possibiUties  have  not  been  in  any  sense  exhausted. 
The  law  should  be  applied  to  determinethe  gold  melting  point  (1062,6°C.) 
and  especially  the  palladium  melting  point,  as  a  check  upon  the  determi- 
nation by  gas  thermometry,  and  there  is  room  for  more  work  in  deter- 
mining other  standard  fixed  points  in  the  range  beyond  1600°  C,  in  which 
region  the  total  radiation  method  seems  to  be  al^out  the  only  liopeful 
one.  It  should  perhaps  be  pointed  out  that  in  using  this  method  no 
absolute  measurements  of  radiant  energy  are  needed — one  deals  entirelj' 
with  energj'  ratios,  and  enough  work  has  been  done  to  prove  that  very 
considerable  acciu-acy  is  possible. 


Wien's  displacement  law  6  = 


const. 


has  also  been  used  in  pyrometric 


work,  but  the  disadvantages  are  several.  In  the  first  place  the  wave-] 
length  corresponding  to  maximum  energy  is  difficult  to  determine,  and 
as  the  inverse  wave-length  varies  only  as  the  first  power  of  the  tem- 
perature the  shift  is  not  sensitive  to  temperature  changes,  particularly  at 
high  temperatures.  We  may  therefore  dismiss  this  as  of  Uttlc  value 
either  for  fundamental  or  practical  measurements. 
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If  we  confine  our  attention  to  a  single  wave-length,  or  rather  a  narrow 
band  of  wave-lengths  in  the  spectrum,  the  laws  of  Planck  and  Wien  give 
the  rate  of  variation  of  the  energj'  in  this  band  as  a  function  of  tempera- 
ture, u  very  useful  indicator  of  temperature  change.  Within  the  range 
wherein  Wien's  law  is  valid,  it  serves  most  conveniently  to  express  this 
variation  of  partial  radiation  and  may  be  written  in  this  form 


log  A\  =  log 


This  equation,  which  must  be  looked  upon  as  empirical  and  which  has 
been  verified  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  for  temperatures  up  to  1 600°  C, 
and  less  accurately  from  there  up  to  3000°  C,  is  the  basis  of  all  optical 
pyrometry.  As  such  its  importance  waiTants  stilt  more  careful  compari- 
son between  it  and  the  Stefan-Boltzmann  law  up  to  the  highest  possible 
temperatures.  For  wliile  the  Stefan-Boltzn^ann  equation  gives  our  best, 
if  not  our  only  sound,  connection  with  the  Kelvin  scale  and  while  it  is  easy 
to  work  very  accurately  with  this  equation  under  laboratory  conditions, 
the  equation  is  subject  to  certain  troublesome  errors  (notalily  that  duo 
to  absorption  by  vapors  or  smoke  and  to  windows  and  reflectors  etc.  that 
may  intervene  between  the  radiator  and  indicating  instruments)  which 
are  difficult  to  eliminate  in  practice.  Simitar  errors  affect  optical  pyro- 
meters, but  perhaps  not  quite  so  seriously,  and  there  is  a  certain  safety  as 
regards  the  <Ietection  of  trouble  in  actually  looking  through  the  instru- 
ment into  the  space  whose  temperature  is  being  determineil.  However, 
excellent  instruments  have  been  devised  according  to  each  principle,  and 
the  only  object  here  is  to  point  out  that  one  may  be  regarded  as  funda- 
mental iu  terms  of  which  the  other  should  be  calibrated. 

In  all  this  discussion  of  radiation  pyrometry  it  has  l>een  pn^sui)iH)sed 
that  the  object  whose  temperature  was  to  l)e  measure*!  was  a  i)erfect 
radiator,  as  the  laws  that  have  i>ecn  used  apply  only  to  such  a  case.  For 
fundamental  measurements  this  is,  of  course,  essential ;  and  for  practical 
measurements  it  is  usually  possible  and  always  desirable,  for  a  perfect 
ra<liator  is  the  most  definite  and  easily  reproducible.  A  tube  thrust  into 
a  funiace,  a  narrow  deep  hole  bon^l  into.a  large  hot  mass — a  crack  in  such 
a  mass — ^can  usually  be  arranged  so  that  they  will  ap|)roxiiiiate  aufllciently 
to  the  "iiniforndy  heated  enclosure  with  small  aperture"  that  is  di-sired, 
especially  if  the  surface  actually  observed  through  the  aperture  is  itself 
a  good  radiator  and  a  poor  reflector.  There  are  other  ways  of  approxi- 
mating a  perfect  radiator  by  using  multiple  reflection,  Ijut  a  tliscussion  of 
these  various  methods  is  not  germane  to  the  present  subject.  It  should 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  for  purposes  of  practical  pyrometry, 
ordinary  non-perfect  radiators  may.  and  sometimes  have,  to  bo  used;  and 
if  the  radiation  laws  are  applied  directly  in  such  cases,  true  temperatures 
will  not  be  obtained,  but  instead  lower  values  which  are  commonly  referred 
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to  as  "black  body  (or  perfect  radiator)  temperatures,"  meaning  thereby 
the  temperatures  at  which  a  "perfect  radiator"  or  "black  body"  would 
radiate  as  the  real  body  is  observed  to  do.  If  the  real  surface  is  suffi- 
ciently definite  and  reproducible,  known  corrections  in  some  cases  may 
be  applied  to  reduce  the  observations  to  Kelvin  temperatures,  or  it  may  be 
that  black-body  temperatures  will  suffice. 

There  are  two  methods  of  temperature  measurement  still  to  be  touched 
upon — resistance  and  thermoelectric  pyrometry — but  in  neither  of  these 
is  it  possible  to  deduce  any  theoretical  connection  between  the  observed 
quantities  and  the  Kelvin  scale.  They  are  entirely  empirical  and  all 
the  instruments  must  be  calibrated  by  comparison  directly  or  indirectly 
with  gas  or  radiation  work.  There  are  certain  relations,  such  as  Cal- 
lendar's  paraboHc  formula  connecting  the  resistance  of  platinum  with 
temperature,  and  various  equations  giving  thermoelectromotive  force 
as  a  function  of  temperature  that  are  extremely  useful  and  hold  with 
great  acciiracy  within  certain  temperature  limits,  but  which  cannot  be 
called  fundamental  laws.  They  may,  therefore,  be  left  without  further 
discussion,  as  most  valuable  methods  both  in  the  laboratory  and  in 
practice,  but  not  contributing  anything  to  our  grasp  of  the  fundamental 
temperature  scale.  Even  as  methods,  their  range  is  much  more  limited 
than  the  radiation  processes. 

This  survey  of  the  physical  basis  of  pyrometry  is  of  necessity  super- 
ficial, and  it  may  seem  at  first  thought  that  the  underlying  idea  of  work- 
ing to  an  "absolute  scale"  is  unnecessary,  any  single  arbitrary  scale  being, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  just  as  good.  This  is  quite  true,  provided  a 
single  arbitrary  scale  could  be  agreed  upon  and  accurately  reproduced. 
But  the  general  experience  in  such  matters  has  been  that  the  more  funda- 
mental and  absolute  the  nature  of  any  scale  of  measurement,  the  more 
accurately  it  can  be  maintained  and  reproduced.  In  other  words,  the 
absolute  scale  whose  development  has  been  described  in  this  paper  is  of 
importance  in  pyrometry,  not  because  of  its  "absoluteness"  but  because 
of  its  permanence  and  ease  of  reproduction. 
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Present  Statusof  Radiation  Constants 

BY    W.    W.    COBLENTZ,*   PH.   D.,  WASHINOTON,  D.   C. 

(Chicago  Meeting,  September,  1919) 

The  constants  in  question  pertain  to  the  total  radiation  and  the 
Spectral  radiation  of  a  uniformly  heated  enclosure,  or  so-called  black 
body.  These  constants  have  been  determined  for  the  range  within 
which  temperatures  can  be  measured  with  thermocouples.  Conversely, 
using  these  constants  and  suitable  instruments,  such  as  an  optical  pyro- 
meter, for  example,  it  is  possible  to  determine  temperatures  far  above  the 
range  attainable  with  the  most  refractory  thermocouples. 

The  formula  of  Stefan  Boltzmann  for  expressing  the  total  radiation  of 
a  black  body  is  R  =  kT*  in  which  k  is  the  coefficient  or  "constant" 
under  discussion.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  total  radiation  pyrometers 
are  usually  calibrated  on  an  arbitrary  scale,  there  is  no  great  demand  for 
an  exact  value  of  the  coefficient  of  total  radiation  in  absolute  value.  How- 
ever, it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  constant  of  spectral  radiation; 
hence,  an  accurate  determination  of  the  constant  k  gives  a  check  on  the 
constant  of  spectral  radiation. 

The  distribution  of  radiation  in  the  spectrum  of  a  black  body  is  repre- 
sented by  Planck's  equation,  A\  =  CiX~*  (e^^^  —  1)"'.  The  spectral 
radiation  constant  c,  in  this  formula,  is  useful  in  optical  pyrometry  and 
in  establishing  a  high  temperature  scale.  The  numerical  value  of  the 
constant  c  has  been  determined  in  the  range  of  temperatures  measurable 
with  thermocouples  and,  also,  by  extending  the  temperature  scale  to 
higher  temperatures  by  means  of  total  radiation  measurements. 

But  little  work  has  been  done  on  the  radiation  constants  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  especially  since  1916.  In  a  summary*  of  the 
data  of  various  observers,  it  was  shown  that,  after  making  corrections 
for  atmospheric  absorption,  the  variously  obtained  values  of  the  coeffi- 
cientof  total  radiation  are  close  toA;  =  5.7  X  10~"  wattcm.~'deg.~*,  which 
is  close  to  this  Bureau's  value,  k  =  5.72.  A  recalculation*  of  these  data 
"  gave  a  value  of  fc  =  5.72  X  10~^*  ±  0. 012  watt  cm.~*  deg.~*.  In  a  recent 
discussion,'  it  was  shown  that  the  determinations  by  Kahanowicz,*  when 
corrected  for  atmospheric  al^orption  lead  to  a  value  of  A;  =  5.7  which  is 
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ID  agreement  with  other  data.  Forsome  years  this  Bureau  has  used  the 
value  k  =  5.7    X  10"^*  watt  cm.-^  deg."*. 

Determinations  of  the  spectral  radiation  constant  c  have  been  made 
principally  by  the  Reichsanslalt  and  by  this  Bureau;  the  various  data 
have  been  summarized  in  a  recent  paper.*  In  this  paper  a  recalcula- 
tion of  this  Bureau's  data,  on  the  basis  of  a  revised  calibration  curve 
of  the  fluorite  prism  used  in  obtaining  the  spectral  energy  curves,  gave 
a  value  of  c  =  14,353  micron  deg.  A  recalculation  of  Paschen's  data 
have  a  value  of  c  =  14,350  to  14,370.  The  sunrunary  of  the  extensive 
data  obtained  by  the  Reichsanslalt  indicated  values  of  c  =  14,2o0  to 
14,400;  and  the  adoption^  of  c  =  14,300  and  the  melting  point  of  palla- 
dium =  1557*  C.  For  some  years  this  Bureau  has  been  using  the  value 
of  c  =  14,350;  although  there  are  indications  that  probably  c  =  14,330 
would  be  a  better  value.  Losing  Millikan's  value  of  the  unit  electric 
charge,  e  =  4.774  X  10"'*  e.s.u.^  and  this  Bureau's  value  of  t  =  5.72,  in 
the  appropriate  formula  which  interrelates  c  and  k,  it  is  found  that  the 
value  of  c  =  14,320. 

Another  check  upon  these  data  was  obtained  by  Hyde'  and  his  colla- 
borators from  measurements  of  the  brightmtss  of  a  black  body  at  the 
melting  point  of  gold  and  of  palladium,  as  determined  with  an  optical 
pyrometer.  Adopting  the  value  c  =  14,350,  consistent  results  could  be 
obtained  only  on  the  assumption  ttiat  the  melting  point  of  palladium  is 
1555*  C.  instead  of  1550**  C.  as  previously  used.  The  latter  gives  a  value 
of  e  =  14,460,  which  is  too  high  according  to  the  best  data  available. 

A  further  check  on  the  radiation  constiints  is  obtained  by  considering 
the  interrelation  between  the  spectral  radiation  constant  e  and  Planck's 
oaturul  constant  A.  Recent  determinations,  by  various  methods  (e.g,, 
i-ray,  ionization  potential,  etc.)  indicate  a  value  of  this  constant  of  the 
order  A  =  6.55  X  10~*'  ei^.  sec.  Ttiis,  in  turn,  indicates  a  value  of  c  = 
14,320. 

From  the  foregoing  summary,  it  appears  that  the  radiation  constants 
are  known  to  0.3  per  cent.;  certainly  to  0.5  per  cent.  In  view  of  the  diffi- 
culties involvetl  it  seems  remarkable  that  all  these  constants,  including 
ihe  constant  h,  are  so  closely  determined.  This  is  especially  true  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  variation  (increase)  of  less  than  O.I  per  cent,  in 
the  value  of  e  would  produce  exact  agreement  in  the  computed  data.  In 
conchision  it  may  be  added  that  from  a  consideration  of  the  data  avail- 
able it  appears  that  the  value  of  the  constant  of  spectral  radiation  is  close 
to  c  =  14,330  micron  degrees  and  that  the  coefficient  of  total  radiation 
is  cloBc  to  fc  =  5.72  X  10-"  watt  cm.-'  deg."*. 

•CobleaU:  0.  S.  Bureau  of  SUiudiua.<i  Bull.  13  (1916),  459. 
•Warburg:  Verh.  Phys.  Cres.  (1916),  I. 
'  8ce  Phjfs.  Rev.  (2)  (1919)  13,  4S. 
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Thermoelectric  Pyrometry 

BY    PAUL  D.    FOOTB,*    PH.    D.,   T.   R.   HARRISON,*  B.  S.,   AND  C.   O.   FAIRCHILD,*  B.  P., 

WASHINGTON,   D.   C.  , 

(Chicago  Meating,  September,  1919) 

Seebeck  discovered,  in  1821,  that  if,  in  a  closed  circuit  of  two  metals 
the  two  junctions  are  at  different  temperatures,  an  electric  current  will 
flow  in  the  circuit.  In  the  case  of  an  iron  and  a  copper  wire,  for  example, 
current  will  flow  from  copper  to  iron  at  the  hot  junction,  or  from  iron  to 
copper  at  the  cold  junction.  Two  factors  combine  to  cause  the  current. 
An  electromotive  force  exists  between  the  two  metals,  the  magnitude  of 
which  depends  upon  the  temperature  and  upon  the  metals;  this  Is  called 
the  Peltier  e.m.f.  If  a  single  wire  of  homogeneous  material  is  heated 
at  one  end,  an  electromotive  force  is  developed  between  the  ends  of  the 
wire,  the  magnitude  of  which  depends  upon  the  metal  and  upon  the  diflfer- 
ence  in  temperature;  this  is  known  aa  the  Thomson  e.m.f.  The  total 
e.m.f.  acting  in  the  circuit  is  the  sum  of  the  Peltier  e.m.f.  at  the  two  junc- 
tions and  the  Thomson  e.m.f.  in  each  wire,  consideration  being  given, 
of  course,  to  the  algebraic  signs  of  the  four  e.m.f .'s.  The  total  electromo- 
tive force  thus  depends  upon  the  diffeionce  in  temperature  of  the  two 
junctions.  If  the  temperature  of  one  junction  is  fixed,  the  temperature  of 
the  other  junction  can  be  determined  by  measuring  the  electromotive 
force  developed  in  the  circuit;  this  is* the  l)asic  principle  of  thermoelectrie 
pyrometry.  The  electromotive  forces  developed  by  thermocouples  are 
small,  usually  a  few  thousandths  of  a  volt ;  to  meiisure  such  small  e.m.f. 's 
special  types  of  sensitive  voltmeters  (milli voltmeters)  or  indicators  are 
required.  For  any  particular  type  of  couple,  these  instruments  may  be 
graduated  to  read  temperatures  directly  instead  of  electromotive  force. 

A  simple  thermoelectric  pyrometer  consists  of  three  parts: 

(a)  The  thermocouple  of  two  different  metals  or  alloys,  having  a  fused 
junction  which  is  inserted  into  the  furnace,  while  the  cold  junctions  pro- 
trude from  the  furnace  and  are  maintained  at  some  fixed  temperature, 
such  aa  that  of  the  room  or  of  melting  ice. 

(6)  Two  lead  wires,  usually  of  copper,  running  from  the  cold  junctions 
of  the  thermocouple  to  the  indicator. 

(c)  The  indicator,  which  may  l>e  a  milli  voltmeter,  a  potentiometer, 
or  a  special  type  of  instrument  embodying  both  of  these  principles,  and 
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may  bo  graduated  to  read  either  electromotive  force,  or  temperature,  or 
Iwth. 

Although  any  two  dissimilar  metals  might  be  employed  for  a  thermo- 
couple, trertain  combinations  are  unsatisfactory  because  of  the  very  small 
e.m  f.'s  which  i-an  be  developed,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  with  some 
combinations  the  electromotive  force  may  first  increase,  then  decrease, 
become  zero,  and  finally  change  sign,  as  the  temperature  increafieu. 
Obviously  desirable  properiies  for  a  thennocouple  are: 

1.  Ability  to  resist  corrosion  and  oxidation. 

2.  Development  of  relatively  large  electromotive  forces. 

3.  A  temperalure-e.m.f.  relation  such  that  the  latter  increases  con- 
tinuously with  increasing  temperalure  over  the  range  to  be  empl<*yed. 

For  general  work  at  the  higher  temperatures,  several  different  types 
of  couples  are  employed  in  the  Uniteil  Slates.  Up  to  360°  C.  for  extreme 
precision,  or  to  600"  C.  for  a  precision  of  5°  or  10°,  the  couple  may  have 
one  wire  of  copper  and  the  other  of  constantan.  Iron-con  Stan  tan  or 
nichromc-conatantan  couples  may  he  employed  for  technical  processes 
Mow  900*  C.  For  operation  below  1 100°  C.  special  patented  alloys  of 
chromium  and  nickel  and  of  aluminum  and  nickel,  chromel-alumel  or 
ni  chrome-alum  el  are  satisfactory,  even  for  continuous  service.  For  the 
range  300°  to  1500°  C.  the  Le  Chatelier  couple  should  be  employed, 
having  one  wire  of  platinum  and  the  other  of  an  alloy  containing  90  per 
cent,  platinum  and  It)  per  cent,  rbudiuni.  Olhtir  alloys  and  inelals  may 
bo  employed  for  special  work,  but  the  af>ove  combination:^  are  sufficient 
for  almost  all  technical  processes  conducted  at  less  than  1500°  C.  No 
featisfactory  couple  lias  been  developed  for  operation  iniicli  alwve  1500' 
C;  there  are  several  metals  and  iiunierous  alloys  which  melt  only  at  much 
higher  temperatures,  Ijut  all,  so  fur  known,  ar<*  subjecl  to  serious  dis- 
advantages which  prevent  their  practical  application.  For  example,  a 
couple  having  one  wire  of  iridium  and  the  other  of  the  alloy  Ir  90  X  Ru 
10,  can  be  used  up  to  21X)0°  C,  but  it  is  so  costly  as  to  be  prohibitive,  so 
fragile  and  brittle  that  a  slight  jar  will  fracture  it,  and  the  iridium  rapidly 
volatilizes  even  at  1200°  C.  Tungsten-molybdenum  could  be  employed 
possibly  up  to  2400°  C,  but  both  of  these  metals  oxidize  bo  readily  that 
extreme  care  must  be  taken,  by  the  use  of  hydrogen,  to  prevent  oxida- 
tion; a  satisfactoi-y  method  for  thus  protecting  such  a  couple  for  tech- 
nical purposes  ha*i  never  been  developed.  The  peculiar  fact  that  nickel 
is  readily  oxidized  and  made  brittle  by  heating  in  air,  but,  when  alloye<l 
with  chromium  or  aluminum,  resists  oxidation  and  does  not  crystallize 
6o  rapidly,  suggests  the  possibility  that  certain  similar  alloys  of  tungsten 
may  be  developed  which  will  not  suffer  the  rapid  oxidation  characteristic 
of  the  pui-e  metal.  Such  alloys  might  prove  of  great  value  in  thermo- 
electric p>Tomctry. 

The  principal  cause  of  change  in  calibration  is  iuhomogeneity,  which 
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may  ticvelop  through  coutarnination  by  fumes  or  metallic  vapors  from, 
the  furnace,  through  oxi<iation,  or  for  other  reasons.     Contamination  ^ 
may  usually  he  preventeii  iiy  the  use  of  suitable  protecting  tubes,  and 
the  DfTec't  of  contamination  may  be  minimized  by  using  wire  of  large 
cross-section.     Different  furnace  conditions  and  different  types  of  couples 
require  dUTcrenl  met  hode  of  protection  against  contamination ;  for  example, 
a  platinum  couple  is  usually  protected  by  refractory  porcelain  tubes,  but  , 
if  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  platinum  be  reducing,  the  porcelain  may  ^ 
do  more  harm  than  good,  because  the  reducing  atmosphere  changes  the 
silica  of  the  porcelain  into  silicon,  which  readily  attacks  the  platinum. 
The  electromotive  force  of  some  couples  gradually  diminishes  with  use. 
The  platinum  and  Pt  90  +  Ir  10  couple  has  not  proved  very  satisfactory 
for  this  reason,  although  it  develops  a  much  larger  force  than  the  plati- 
num-rhodium couple;  the  iridium  gradually  distills  from  the  alloy  wire, 
especially  above  1200°  C.  requiring  freque;it  recalibration. 

When  thermocouples  are  employed  in  the  laboratory  for  scientific 
purposes,    although  desirable,  it  is  not  important  that  the  calibration 
of  couples  of  the  same  type  be  exactly  similar,     fn  an  industrial  plant, 
however,  the  question  of  reproducibility  is  of  considerable  moment. 
Thfi  indicating  instruments  are  usually  graduated  in  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture, and  the  graduation  holds  for  one  definite  temperature-e.m.f .  relation. 
If  the  calibrations  of  various  couples  of  the  same  type  are  not  similar, 
corrections  must  be  applied  to  the  readings  of  the  indicator,  and  these 
corectious  will  be  different  for  every  couple.     When  several  couples  are 
operated  with  one  indicator,  and  wh^n  the  process  is  such  as  to  require 
frequent  renewal  of  couples,  the  application  of  these  corrections  becomes. 
troublesome.     For  extreme  precision  it  is  always  necessary  to  apply  such 
corrections,  but  for  most  industrial  processes,  thermocouples  which  are 
sufficiently  interchangeable  can  be  secured,  ao  that  the  corrections  may 
be  omitted.     Thus  the  calibration  of  different  homogeneous  and  uncon- 
taminat«:d  chromcl-alumcl  couples  should  not  vary  by  more  than  10°  or  ' 
15*  C,  and  of  platinum-rhodium  couples  by  more  than  2°  or  3"*  C.     The 
variations  in  iron-constantan  couples  have  been  considerably  greater, 
but  rapid  progress  is  now  being  made  in  the  production  of  constantan  , 
having  reproducible  thermoelectric  characteristics.     No  industrial  proc-  I 
esses  conducted  at  high  temperatures  require  such  accurate  temperature 
control  that  variations  in  the  caUbration  of  new  platinum-rhodium  . 
thermocouples,  of  the  same  type,  warrant  consideration.     Variations  | 
in  the  calibration  of  different  base-metal  couples  are  frequently  corrected 
by  the  use  of  series  or  shunt  resistance;  but  most  of  the  methods  yet  , 
devised  are  somewhat  unsatisfactory,  and  some  of  the  compensating  ^ 
devices,  after  continued  use,  may  develop  larger  errors  than  those  arising 
from' the  variation  of  the  couple,  as  will  be  shown  later.     The  above 
remarks  as  to  reproducibility  apply  only  to  new  couples;  after  a  couple 
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ha.s  l)ccn  used  for  some  time,  especially  a  Ijase-metal  couple,  or  has  l>ecorae 
contaminated  in  any  manner,  the  calibration  may  change  considerably. 
All  thcrmocouplea  should  be  tested  frequently  under  operating  conditions. 
The  proper  mounting  and  protection  of  a  thermocouple  is  of  great  im- 
portance; the  correct  protection  deiM-nds  upon  tlie  particular  proc-oss  in 
which  the  couple  is  employed,  and  will  be  considered  in  somo  detail 
later.  The  usual  rare-metal  couple  consists  of  wires  0.5  mm.  or  prefer- 
fiMy  0.6  ram.  in  diameter  and  from  50  to  125  cm.  in  length.  Wires  as 
small  OS  0.1  mm,  and  even  less  are  frequently  used  for  special  research. 
One  or  both  oft  he  wires  are  insulateii  by  threading  them  through  small 
porcelain  or  quartz  tubes.  For  measuring  temperatures  below  about 
1400°  C,  two-hole  porcelain  tubes  are  useful,  but  for  higher  terapera- 


Vw.    1. — Couples    mapk  by   THwiN'r;    Ix»tkumk.vt  Co.     .-1.   Iron-cos sta-nt.vn 

COrPLE  IN  IRON  PROTEmNG  TCBK  FOR  USE  BELOW  000°  C.  B.  EXTENSIBLE  I.HROMEL- 
AtrUEL  COtlpLF,  FOR  MOLTEN  HRASS;  THE  EXPOSED  JUNCTION,  WHICH  18  IMMBKMEO  IN 
THE  MOLTlvN  BRASS  WITHOCT  PROTECTION,  IS  HCNKWEO  KROU  TH£  MAUAZINE  OP  RESERVE 
VIRE.  C.  PORCELAIK  OR  FUSED  SILICA  PROTECTlNa  TUBE  AND  UOCNTINO  roK  ItARE- 
UKTAL  COOPLES. 


tures  separate  tubes  should  be  ttsed.  The  hot  junction  <if  the  couple  is 
made  by  fusing  the  two  wires  in  an  i\n-  or  oxygen-gas  flame.  The  couple 
and  insulating  tube  arc  inserted  in  a  smalt  outside  protecting  tube  of 
porcelain,  glazed  on  the  outside  only,  or  of  fused  silica,  hem  {spherically 
closed  at  one  end.  Or:  tlie  open  end  of  the  protecting  tube  may  be 
mounted  the  head  of  the  couple,  which  serves  as  a  handle  and  as  a 
support  for  rigidly  holding  the  wires.  The  couple  wires  frequently  extend 
beyond  the  head  so  that  their  ends  may  be  maintained  at  some  con- 
trolled cold-junction  temperattire.  Usually  the  wires  terminate  in  bind- 
ing posts  on  the  couple  head,  in  which  case  t!ie  cold-junction  temperature 
may  be  controlled  by  water  jackets,  or  may  be  allowed  to  remain  that 
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of  the  surrounding,  or  the  couple  uiay  be  fitted  with  one  of  the  various 
devices,  discussed  later,  for  the  eliuiinution  of  folil-juru-tioii  errors. 

Base-metal  couples  for  lahoratory  use  may  be  constructed  in  much 
the  same  manner,  and  may  be  made  of  wire  aa  small  as  No.  20  (0.8  mm.) 
or  of  much  smaller  wire  for  certain  types  of  research  at  lower  temperatures. 
Small  wires,  however,  are  readily  and  completely  oxidized  at  high  tem- 
peratures, so  that  for  continuous  operation  in  industrial  instaUations  tlic 
couples  are  made  of  No.  8  (3.3  mm.)  or  No.  6  (4  mm.)  ivire,  or  of  still 
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Fta.  2. — End  hection  ok  ths  Wilson-Maeilen-  ptou.    Thb  ovtkr  tube  P, 

WHICH  IB  ONE  ELEMENT,  IS  WELDED  TO  THE  OTUEB  ELEUENT  B  AT  W.  TffE  INNEB 
ROD  IS  IN6DLATED  FKOM  THE  TirilK  BT  ASDEsrOS  CORC. 

larger  wire  when  there  is  danger  of  contamination.  The  hot  junction  is 
fused,  and  usually  the  two  wires  are  twisted  for  a  few  turns  at  the  hot 
junction  in  order  to  pvo  greater  mechanical  strength  lo  the  joint-  The 
two  wires  arc  insulated  by  fireclay  insulating  tubc.^,  or  by  asbestos  sleev- 
ing or  cord,  and  are  connected  to  a  suitable  couple  head  forming  the  cold 
junction.  For  severe  use  it  is  necessary  to  encase  the  couple  in  a  pro- 
tecting tube  of  steel,  chromel,  porcelain,  fireclay,  etc, 

A  different  form  of  ba-Ht-metal  couple,  known  under  the  trade  name 
of  "pyod"  consists  of  an  outer  tul»c  of  iron  and  an  inner  wire  or  rod  of 


Tin.    3. — IktEKIOH    lip    THEKMOCOIPLE    HEAD    U.IOE    BY     BEIiillLri:      KuEtTRIC    Co., 
8HOWINU   THE    COLD-JUNCTION    COUPENSATOR   DESCRIBED    UNDER    FlG.    23, 

constautan.  The  two  are  fused  at  one  end  info  a  neat  joint  forming 
the  hot  junction,  and  are  insulat<'d  from  each  other  up  to  Ihc  couple 
head,  or  cold  junction.  The  couple  is  thus  mechanically  stronger  than 
one  formed  of  two  wires,  and  when  used  without  an  additional  protecting 
tube,  is  somewhat  loss  liable  to  contamination  than  the  bare-wire 
couple.  Pyod  couples  should  nevertheless  be  protected  by  outer  tubes 
if  subjected  to  severe  furnace  conditions.  Figs.  1  to  3  illustrate  several 
couplea  and   mountings.     It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  bend  a  coupio, 
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usually  a  mounted  couple  will  stand  bending,  but  one  should  first 
remove  porcelain  tubes  or  insulators  liable  to  be  broken  by  the 
process. 

Indicating  Ixstrciients 

The  indicating  instruments  connected  to  the  thermocouple  are  of  three 
general  types;  those  operating  upon  the  galvanometric  principle,  as  an 
ordinary  voltmeter;  those  operating  upon  the  potentiometric  principle; 
and  those  operating  upon  a  combination  of  these  two  principles.  The 
first  two  131)68  of  instrument  have  been  made  automatically  recording,  as 
will  be  discussed  elsewhere. 

Galvanometer  Method 

Galvanometers  for  measuring  the  electromotive  force  developed  by  a 
thermocouple  usually  operate  on  the  d'Arsonval  principle,  ha\'ing  a 
moving  coil  mounted  between  the  poles  of  a  permanent  magnet.  Dif- 
ferent methods  for  mounting  the  coil  are  employed.  The  coil  may  be 
suspended  both  above  and  below  by  phosphor-bronze  suspensions,  and 
although  many  foreign  instruments  of  this  type  have  proved  delicate, 
one  of  the  latest  forms  of  American  double-suspension  galvanometer  may 
be  subjected  to  severe  handling  without  injury.  The  combination  of  an 
upper  suspension  and  a  lower  pivot  has  been  used  extensivdy.  A  uni- 
pivot  83rstem  is  employed  by  one  English  and  one  American  manufacturer. 
The  pivot  is  at  the  center  of  the  coil  and  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
moving  system  is  at  the  point  of  the  pivot. 

The  scale  of  the  instrument  may  be  graduated  to  read  e.m.f.  or  tem- 
perature. By  adding  a  series  resistance,  mounted  inside  the  galva- 
nometer case,  and  an  extra  terminal,  two  scale  ranges  may  be  utilized,  one 
for  base-metal  and  the  other  for  rare-metal  couples.  Indicators  may  be 
obtained  in  either  the  switchboard  or  the  portable  type,  the  former 
bong  desirable  for  permanent  installations.  Usually  high  precision  is 
not  required  of  an  instrument  of  the  switchboard  type,  so  that  the 
graduations  may  be  coarse. 

ResiManee  of  Indicating  Instrumeni. — When  operated  at  the  highest 
safe  working  temperatures,  most  base-metal  couples  develop  a  maximum 
e.m.f.  of  less  than  50  to  70  millivolts,  and  the  LeChatelier  couple  about 
16  millivolts;  a  very  sensitive  indicator  or  milUvoltmeter  is  therefore 
required.  On  the  other  hand,  the  instrument  must  be  able  to  withstand 
rough  handling,  and  these  opposing  conditions  are  difficult  to  satisfy. 
The  deflection  registered  by  the  millivoltmeter  is  approximately  propor- 
tional to  the  current  flowing  through  the  coil;  hence,  if  the  resistance  of 
the  total  thermoelectric  circuit  is  low,  relatively  large  currents  are 
obtaine<j,  resulting  in  a  torque  high  on  the  movable  coil.  When  the 
current  is  large,  the  construction  of  the  indicator  may  therefore  be  robust; 
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strong  Springs  for  balancing  the  turning  moment  of  the  coil  muy  l>c  euL- 
ployed,  and  less  attention  need  be  given  to  the  friction  of  the  pivots  in 
their  bearings.  The  torque  may  be  made  high  without  greatly  increas- 
ing the  resistance  of  the  circuit  by  using  a  great  immber  of  turns  of  copper 
[wire  in  the  coil.  Copper  possesses  a  large  temperature  coefficient  of 
fresistanee,  so  that  ordinarily  the  calibration  of  an  instrument  having 
f  its  entire  electrical  circuit  of  copper  woulU  be  affected  by  the  temperature. 
However,  by  the  use  of  shunt  and  series  resistances  of  a  certain  type  it  is 
possible  to  reduce  these  errors  to  a  negligible  amount.  Thus  it  ifl  not 
difficult  to  construct  a  sufficiently  sensitive  millivoltuictcr  of  low  resist- 
ance. The  objection,  from  the  pyrometric  standpoint,  to  such  an  instru- 
ment used  as  a  simple  galvanumeter  has  led  to  the  development  of 
indicators  having  considerable  rciiistauce.  These  are  made  by  placing 
a  high  resistance,  of  zero  temperature  coefficient,  such  as  manganin,  in 
series  with  the  coil,  and  by  increasing  the  number  of  turns  on  the  moving 
ooil  to  compensate  for  the  decrease  in  sensitivity  arising  from  the  increased 
resistance.  The  so-called  swamping  resistance,  having  zero  tempera- 
ture coefficient,  may  be  so  proportioned  with  rest>ect  to  the  copper  that, 
due  account  being  taken  of  the  temperatuie  coefficient  of  elasticity  of 
the  springs,  the  instrument  as  a  whole  possesses  a  negUgible  temperature 
coefficient.  The  high  resistance  greatly  diminishes  the  current  flowing 
through  the  coil  and  thus  reduces  the  deflection;  hence,  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  eUmination  of  bearing  friction,  and  the  instrument  \b 
f  necessarily  more  dehcate  than  a  low-resistance  indicator  of  the  same  type. 
'  The  advantage  of  an  instrument  having  a  high  rctiisiance  is  demonstrated 
by  the  foHowing  discussion. 

The  current  flowing  in  ihe  circuit  is  equal  io  e  -i-  R,  e  being  the  elec- 
tromotive force  developed  by  the  couple  and  R  the  total  resistance  of  the 
circuit.  While  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  remains  fixed,  e  is  constant, 
but  the  deflection  of  the  instrument  will  be  affected  by  changes  in  resist- 
ance; hence  any  variation  in  R  which  produces  a  change  in  the  reading  of 
the  instrument  would  be  interpreted  as  a  change  in  the  temperature  of 
the  furnace.  The  total  resistance  of  the  circuit  consists  of  three  parts, 
Rg,  of  the  milli voltmeter,  Id.,  of  the  line,  antl  R^,  of  the  couple.  If  these 
elements  are  properly  proportioned,  the  effect  upon  the  reading  of  the 
indicator,  due  to  any  changes  in  the  total  resistance  likely  to  occur,  can 
l>e  reduced  practically  to  zero.  This  condition  is  realized  when  the 
resistance  of  the  galvanometer  is  sufficiently  high  compared  with  the 
I  resistance  of  the  external  circuit.  Suppose  that  the  indicator  has  a  scale 
graduated  to  read  the  potential  difference  at  its  terminals.  The  relation 
between  the  reading  of  the  instrument  eo  and  the  true  e.m.f.  e  of  the 
couple  is  given  by  the  following  equation: 

^'  -       e 

^»  +  fie  +  Rl 
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Thus,  if  £,  is  large  compared  to  R,  +  Rl,  the  ratio  Rg  -i-  (ft,  +  ft«  +  Rz.) 
is  practically  1,  and  the  reading  of  the  galvanometer  gives  the  true 
ejnJ.  of  the  couple. 

Robust  indicators  are  now  obtainable  having  resistances  of  300  to 
1200  ohms.  Consider,  for  example,  an  installation  in  which  the  galva- 
nometer resistance  is  300  ohms,  couple  resistance  1  ohm,  line  resistance 
lohm. 

*"•  "  fiTTfiT+k.  ^  "  300+"Mn  ^  =  **-®^^* 

Thus  the  reading  of  the  instrument  gives  the  true  electromotive  force  of 
the  couple  to  within  0.7  per  cent.  Instruments  having  a  resistance  as 
low  as  10  ohms,  or  less,  are  in  extensive  use.  Suppose  a  galvanometer  of 
10-ohm  resistance  were  used  in  the  circuit  described  above: 

R,  _        10         _„„„ 

^  °  fi.  +  fi7+fiL * "  io  +  r+ 1  ~ ^-^^ 

Thus  the  e.m.f.  indicated  by  the  instrument  would  be  17  per  cent,  less 
than  the  true  e.m.f.  of  the  couple.  Such  large  errors  are  compensated 
by  arbitrarily  graduating  the  scale  to  read  the  true  e.m.f.  of  the  couple 
when  the  external  resistance  has  a  certain  value.  Bad  contacts,  deteriorar 
tion  of  the  couple  from  oxidation,  change  in  depth  of  insertion,  temp^'a- 
ture  coefficient  of  the  copper  lead  wires,  etc.  may  at  any  time  alter  the 
resistance  of  the  external  circuit.  Let  us  compare  the  behavior  of  the 
300-ohm  instrument  and  the  10-ohm  instrument,  assumii^  both  are 
compensatiDgly  graduated  to  read  correctly  for  an  external  resistance  of 
2  ohms,  when  for  one  of  the  several  reasons  cited  abov6  the  external 
resistance  varies  slightly.  The  relation  between  the  potential  drop  «• 
across  the  terminals  of  the  galvanometer  and  the  e.m.f.  e  of  the  couple  is 
as  follows,  where  the  total  line  resistance  i2'  =  ft«  +  Rt.. 

Hence  ««  is  always  less  than  e.  Suppose,  however,  for  a  certain  line  re- 
sistance R\  the  scale  of  the  indicator  is  arbitrarily  graduated  so  that 
the  reading  e'  equals  the  true  e  of  the  couple.  The  relation  between  the 
scale  reading  and  the  potential  drop  across  the  terminals  of  the  instru- 
ment must  be,  accordingly 

V  —  ^»  "*"  ^'**   —  p- 
e  =  —  — „       «o  =  reo 

Kg 

where  F  is  a  constant.  The  graduations  on  the  scale  are  such  that  for 
any  deflection  of  the  pointer  the  scale  reading  is  F  times  the  potential 
drop  access  the  galvanometer  terminals.  On  substituting  this  value  of 
et  in  the  above  equation  we  obtain: 

/  n  FRg 
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The  following  tabic  shoe's  Uic  percentage  errur  in  the  indicated 
e\  computed  from  the  above  equation,  when  the  line  resistance  R'  baa 
the  values  I,  2,  3  and  4  ohms  respectively,  when  /?„,  tiie  resistances  of  the 
indicators,  are  300  and  10  ohms  respectively,  and  R'q,  the  normal  lino 
resistance,  is  2  ohms. 

T.\BLE  1. — Error  Due  to  Chanac  in  Line  Resistance 


Ywf  C«Qt,  Krnir  Id  ttidUiALir  RnktUng 

Krror  tn  D«cr«M  At  lOOO*  C. 

1 . 1 1 

300  OhiM           '            10  ObfW 

SOOOIinu 

lOOkin 

1 

2 
3 

4 

+0.33 

0 
-0  33 
-0  fl6 

+9.1                     +3.3 

0                              0 

-7  7          1           -3.3 

— !4  3         ,           -5.B 

+91 

0 

-77 

-143 

Thus,  when  both  instruments  read  correctly  for  an  ext,ernal  resistance 
of  2  ohms,  if  the  external  resistance  is  increasei:!  by  1  oinn,  the  low-resist- 
ance indicator  is  in  error  by  7.7  per  cent,  or  aboui  77°  at  1000°  C,  while 
the  high-rc«istanec  instrument  still  reads  practically  correct.  This 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  using  a  galvanometer  having  a  resistance 
of  300  ohms  or  more.  In  actual  operation  the  line  resistance  may  change 
by  several  ohms  on  account  of  ba<l  contacts  and  deterioration  of  the 
thermocouple. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  all  high-resistance  indicators  are  neces-! 

ily  superior  to  all  indicators  of  low  resistance.  Superior  workman-  ' 
ship  and  certain  mechanical  details  may  lead  to  the  choice  of  a  particular 
instrument  having  a  resistance  less  than  !(X)  ohms,  especially  in  the  ease 
of  recording  milli voltmeters;  nevertheless  the  resistance  of  the  instrument 
is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance,  and  a  galvanometric  indicator  of  low 
resistance  is  always  subject  to  the  erroi-s  arising  from  small  changes  in 
the  resistance  of  the  circuit.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  compensated 
galvanometer,  or  to  semi-potentiometric  instruments  described  later. 
Figs.   4   and   5   represei  t  typical  American  indicating  galvanometers. 

Portable  Teal  Set-  Ou  account  of  the  errors  wliich  may  be  introduced 
in  tiie  reading  of  a  gilvanometer  by  variation  in  resist.ance  of  the  tine 
or  couple,  it  is  important  to  have  some  means  for  m»Lsuring  this  resist- 
mice  occasionally.  Every  plant  requiring  a  lai^e  thermocouple  installa-  ' 
tion  with  simple  galvanometric  indicators  should  have  a  portable 
TJVhcatstone  bridge  or  "test  set"  for  this  purpose.  Fig.  0  illustrates  a 
iimple  and  inexpensive  instrument  made  by  Leeds  A  Northrup  Company. 
Disconnect  the  pyrometer  indicator  from  the  cijcuit  and  connect  the  two 
wires  to  the  A'  terminals  of  the  test  set;  note  the  measured  resistance, 
the  +  and  -  lead  wires  at  A'  and  obtain  a  new  reading;  the 


Fio.  4.— Movmu  clkmk-nt.uf  tiik  K.n<iki.hard  imikatur.     A  Dtumi.E-soaPE.N- 

■lON  INflTllCMENT  IS  WHICH  THK  8LSPENBION8  ARE  KEPT  UNDER  TBSsroN  BY  THE 
SPRIXGR  A  AND  J?.  TnE  TENSION  IS  SUPTICIKNT  TO  MAINTAIN  AXIAL  ALIGNHKNT  OF 
THK    COIL   WITIIODT  IHEnsE    LE\RLINO.      ThE    INSTRUMENT   18  VERY    ROHUST  AND  HAB 

A  man  resistance,  .vbout  50  ohms  i>er  millholt. 


Fio.  5. — SixuLE-fn'oT  MuvEMtNT  used  in   Wilson-Maeulen   indicatuus 

Pn'OT    IS    AT    niE    center    Oy    gravity    or    the    MOVINO    aYSTKU. 


TUE 


on  the  same  circuit,  care  must  l^e  taken  that  both  iDstrumenta  are  dis- 
connected from  the  circuit  during  the  measurement  of  the  resistance. 
If  the  resistance  of  t!ie  line  and  couple  is  found  to  be  much  higher  than 
that  for  which  the  indicator  was  designed,  short-circuit  the  line  at  the 
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cold  junction  and  determine  whether  the  fault  is  in  the  couple  or  in  the 
line;  if  in  the  former,  the  couple  usually  should  be  replaced.  By  such 
occasional  observations  serious  faults  may  be  detected  long  before  they 
would  be  suspected  from  the  low  values  in  the  indicated  temperatures. 
Galvanometer  with  Variable  Series  Resistartce. — Galvanometers,  es- 
pecially those  of  low  resistance,  are  usually  caUbrated  to  read  correctly, 
for  a  definite  line  resistance.  Suppose  an  indicator  is  desixed  for  a  line 
the  resistance  of  which  changes  from  almost  zero  to  10  ohms.  The  in- 
strument is  calibrated  to  read  correctly  for  a  Hne  resistance  of  10 


Fki.  6. — "Test  bkt"  or  Wheatstonb  bridob  for  measuring  line   rebistance: 

{Leedt  &  Northrup.) 

ohms,  and  in  the  galvanometer  case,  in  series  with  the  line,  is  a  variable 
resistance  which  can  be  adjusted  by  hand  until  the  sum  of  the  line  re- 
sistance and  the  variable  resistance  equals  10  ohms.  The  dial  of  the 
variable  resistance  is  graduated  to  read  the  amount  of  resistance  cut  out 
of  the  circuit;  hence  it  should  be  set  at  the  resistance  of  the  line  and 
couple,  which  value  may  be  determined  by  a  test  set.  This  method  is  of 
great  value  for  precision  work  with  a  galvanometric  indicator.  The 
principal  objection  to  it,  which  also  applies  to  all  galvanometric  indica- 
tors thus  far  described  when  used  for  accurate  measurements,  is  the 
necessity  for  measuring  the  resistance  of  the  line  and  couple.  This  ob- 
jection is  avoided  and  other  desirable  features  have  been  added  in  the 
inatrument  next  mentioned. 

Harrison-'Foote  Compensated  Indicator. — This  instrument,  manufac- 
tured by  The  Brown  Instrument  Co.,  is  illustrated  in  a  simple  form  by  Fig. 
7.    The  circuit  CDGF  is  an  ordinary  millivoltmeter  in  which  G  represents 
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the  moving  coil,  in  series  with  which  is  an  adjustable  rheostat  CB. 
The  matimiim  value  r»  of  this  resistance  is  chosen  equal  to  the  maTJmum 
value  (rf  the  resistance  of  the  line  and  cov^le  likely  to  occur  in  practice;  a 
convenient  value  is  15  ohms.  With  the  slide  of  the  rheostat  set  for  the 
maximum  resistance,  tx  =  u,  the  instrument  is  calibrated  in  terms  of 
the  potential  drop  acros?  AH,  Hence  when  the  instrument  is  con- 
nected through  the  line  having  resistance  L  to  the  couple  havii^  resist- 
ance T,  the  rheostat  CB  must  be  adjusted  until  ri  +  L  +  T  =  r».  The 
scale  reading  then  gives  correctly  the  e.m.f .,  c,  of  the  couple,  or  the  correct 
temperature  if  the  scale  is  graduated  in  degrees.     This  adjustment  is 


Z>. 


Fig.    7. — Haiuuson-Foote 


COUPENSATED      IXDICATOH     (BrOWK     IN'STBUKENT    Co. 
IMPROVED   HEATVETER). 


made  in  the  following  manner.  By  depressing  the  key  K  a  portion  of  the 
galvanometer  resistance  rt  is  short-circuited  and  the  rest  of  the  resistance 
ri,  containing  the  moving  coil,  is  shunted  by  a  resistance  rt.  If  e'  repre- 
sents the  potential  drop  across  DF  when  the  key  is  open,  and  e"  repre- 
sents the  drop  when  the  key  is  closed,  we  obtain  : 


e  = 


er. 


L  +  r-l-ri  +  r,  +  r, 

//  _  _^»^* 

(L  +  r  +  r0(r,  +  r4)'+r,r. 

If  ri  is  so  adjusted  that  these  two  potential  drops,  and  hence  the  deflec- 
tions of  the  indicator,  are  the  same,  we  have,  on  equating, 

L+r-|-ri=  — -=  a  constant. 

If  now,  in  the  construction  of  the  instrument,  TtU  -^  ri  is  made  equal  to 
r»,  the  above  setting  makes  L  +  T  +  ri  =  r%,  the  adjustment  required 
in  order  that  the  reading  of  the  scale  may  give  the  true  e.mi.  of  the  couple. 
The  ease  with  which  the  proper  setting  can  be  obtained  is  greatly 
improved  by  making  rt  4-  r4  equal  to  from  5  to  10.  Suppose  it  be  made 
equal  to  9.     Then  if  n  is  improperly  adjusted,  and  the  instrument  reads 
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in  error  by,  say,  5e  when  A'  is  open,  on  depressing  Uiekey  the  readinR 
is  changed  by  95r.  If  now  r,  is  readjusle<l  with  the  key  dej>rcssed  until 
the  reading  takes  its  initial  value,  the  error  with  the  key  open  is  reduced 
to  Se-ir\0.  The  process  for  operating  the  instrument  is  accordingly  as 
follows: 

1.  Head  the  instrument  with  the  key  o|>cn. 

2.  Close  the  key  and  adjust  the  rheostAt  ti  until  the  instrument  reads 
approximately  the  same  as  in  1. 

3.  Repeat  1  and  2  if  necessary. 

\Vhcn  ri  -T-  r4  =  9  it  is  rarely  necessary  bo  make  a  second  adjustment. 
In  position  1  the  instrument  acts  as  an  ordinary  galvanometer.  The 
single  setting  in  position  2  reduce-s  the  error  in  the  ordinary  galvanometer 
by  the  factor  'fo.  which  is  usually  sufficient.  The  adjustment  for  the 
proper  external  resistance,  if  desired,  can  be  made  witli  !()  times  the  pre- 
cision necessary.  Variation  in  line  resistance,  which  might  give  rise  to 
very  serious  errors,  is  thus  easily  and  accurately  controlled  by  a  simple 
mechanical  adjustment. 

The  device  is  readily  applicable  to  multiple  installations  of  different 
line  resistances.  For  multiple  point  recorders  and  indicators,  as  many 
rcsistancot  BC  may  be  employed  as  there  arc  couples.  These  may  be 
inexpensive  rheostats,  having  a  resistance  of  af>prMxiiiuttcly  15  ohms  each, 
Ifjoutcd  in  each  line  between  the  couple  and  the  selective  switch;  they 
may  be  adjusted  in  the  manner  described  whenever  convenient  or  neces- 
sary. A  suitable  proportioning  of  resistances  for  a  30()-ohni  indicator 
would  be:  r,  =  135  ohms;  ri  =  150  ohms;  r«  ^  150  -J-  9  =  IQ^i  ohms; 
fj  =  15  ohms;  rj  -\-  r,  -^  r^  =  300  ohms. 

If  the  simple  indicator  has  the  proper  ratio  of  manganin  to  copper,  its 
temperature  coefficient  is  practically  zero.  In  that  case  the  shunt  r^ 
should  have  the  simie  manganin  to  capper  rutiu  as  tlie  portion  of  the 
galvanometer  resistance  comprised  by  ra,  thus  giving  the  instrument  as  a 
whole  a  zero  temperature  coefficient.  If  the  simple  indicator  does  not 
have  a  zero  temperature  coefficient  it  is  possible,  by  increasing  the  pro- 
portion of  manganin  in  r4,  to  compensate  for  the  temperature  coefficient 
of  the  resistance  rt. 

Poieniiomder  Method 

The  potentiometer  method  is  the  most  accurate  for  measuring  the 
e.m.f.  of  a  thermocouple.  The  fundamental  principle  is  illustrated  by 
Fig.  8.  A  constant  euirent  from  the  battery  B  flows  through  the  slide- 
wire  resLstance  ahc.  One  wire  of  the  couple  T  is  connected  to  the  movable 
contact  h  and  the  other  wire,  in  series  with  a  sensitive  galvanometer,  is 
connected  to  a.  The  contact  h  is  moved  until  the  galvanometer  reads 
zero,  showing  that  no  current  is  flowing  through  the  thermocouple  circuit; 
the  true  e.m.f.  of  the  couple  is  then  equal  to  the  potential  drop  across 
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a6,  and  this  is  computed  from  «  =  ir,  where  i  is  the  current  flowing  through 
the  resistance  r  =  at.  The  slide  wire  may  be  graduated  to  read  milli- 
volts or  temperature  directly,  if  the  current  is  al wa>*s  ad j  ust«d  to  a  definite 
value;  various  devices  are  employed  for  this  purpose.  An  ammeter  will 
answer,  but  the  usual  method  is  to  obtain  a  preliminary  setting  by  re- 
placing the  thermocouple  by  a  constant  known  source  of  e.m.f.,  such  as 
a  standard  ceU.  The  galvanometer  G  is  always  used  as  a  zero  instrument 
in  a  strictly  potentiometric  circuit;  hence  it  requires  no  calibrated  scale 
and  no  attention  need  be  given  to  the  constancy  of  its  sensitivity,  pro- 
vided it  is  always  sufficiently  sensitive  to  serve  its  purpose.    These 
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FlO.    8. — SlUPIf   WIRINr.    DIAGRAU    FOR    POTENTIOMETRIC   INDICATOR. 

requirements  are  easily  met,  and  the  entire  potentiometer,  including 
galvanometer,  battery,  standard  cell,  slide  wires,  etc.  are  mounted  in  a 
case  not  much  larger  than  that  of  a  mil  li  voltmeter.  The  instrument  is  as 
mechanically  robust  as  many  indicators  operating  on  the  galvanomelric 
principle. 

The  potentiometer  method  has  several  important  advantages.  The 
scale  is  easily  made  very  open,  thus  permitting  accurate  readings;  the 
instrument  described  below  has  a  scale  length  of  40  cm.  The  calibration 
of  the  scale  is  in  no  way  dependent  upon  the  constancy  of  magnets, 
springs,  or  jewel  bearings,  nor  upon  the  level  of  the  instrument.  From 
the  pyrometric  standpoint,  the  greatest  advantage  is  the  complete 
dimination  of  errors  due  to  changes  in  the  resistance  of  the  couple  or  of 
the  lead  wires;  no  matter  what  resistance  is  inserted  in  the  thermocouple 
circuit,  the  reading  of  the  potentiometer  stUl  gives  the  true  e.m.f.  of  the 
couple  although,  of  course,  the  sensitivity  of  the  instrument  is  decreased 
by  excessive  resistance.  The  only  objections  to  the  potentiometer  are 
its  slightly  greater  initial  cost  and  the  fact  that  usually  a  manual  adjust- 
ment must  be  made  to  obtain  a  setting.  In  the  potentiometric  recording 
instrument,  however,  all  the  various  manipulations  may  be  performed 
mechanically,  even  to  the  balancing  against  the  standard  cell. 

Fig.  9  illustrates  the  portable  potentiometer  manufactured  by  Leeds 
&  Northrup,  and  Fig.  10  shows  the  wiring  diagram.  The  galvanometer 
should  be  adjusted  to  read  zero  on  open  circuit.     At  intervals  of  a  few 


hours  the  setting  on  the  standard  cell  should  be  made.  This  is  done  by 
depressing  the  key  SC  and  adjusting  the  resistance  HH'  by  turning  the 
knurled  head  on  the  left  of  the  case  until  the  galvanometer  reads  zero. 
The  thermocouple  is  connected  to  the  terminals  TC  and  the  e.m.f.  or 
temperature  is  observed  directly  on  the  dial  by  depressing  tbe  key  marked 


FlO.   9. — POIITABLE   POTENTIOMETER.       (Lttdx  &    NorUirUp.) 

TC  and  turning  the  main  dial  until  the  galvanometer  indicates  zero. 
The  key  TC  and  the  key  SC  should  never  be  depressed  at  the  same  time. 
These  instruments  can  be  made  in  any  scale  range  or  with  multiple  scale 
ranges  adapted  to  various  types  of  couple. 
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FlO.  10. — Wiring   diaosah  of  Lbedb   &   Northrvp    pobtablr    potentiometer. 


Semi^poUntiomet^  Method 

It  is  possible  by  means  of  a  single  galvanometer  or  millivoltmeter  to 
measure  the  e.m.f.  of  a  couple  potentiometrically.  Thus,  in  Fig.  8, 
by  using  a  shtmted  galvanometer  first  in  the  main  circuit  abcB,  as  an 
ammeter,  the  initial  setting  for  a  standard  current  is  obtained.  Then  tlie 
instrument,  without  the  shunt,  is  placed  in  the  position  G  and  the  con- 
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tact  h  is  i&0¥ed  along  the  graduated  slide  wire  until  a  aeto  setting  is 
obtained.  Hie  objecticm  to  this  method  is  that  if  the  miOiTfdtineter  is 
soffidently  aeuBitiye  to  be  used  as  a  lero  instrament  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
rdtaUe  as  an  ammeter,  and  viee  reraa.  Vaiioas  modiScatioaB  of  this 
device^  however,  have  iHOTed  raluaUe  in  titermodectnc  pyrometry. 
Nortkntp  FyroMttcr.— Befemng  to  Fig.  11  (a),  the  drv  cefl  B  con- 
tained in  the  case  of  the  instrament  sends  a  cmrent  thioo^  the  variable 
reastanee  B  and  the  fixed  resistances  C  and  S.  The  resistanoe  C,  €f 
ccq>per,  is  eqoal  in  vafaie  to  the  resistance  of  the  copper  coQ  in  the  moving 


C-) 


Fig.  11. — WotDCG   dugkam   of   rrKovoLTEK. 


dement  of  the  galvanometer  G.  The  couple  T  is  connected,  in  aeries  with 
the  moving  cml  cf  the  galvanometer,  acroas  the  resistance  S.  The 
resstance  R  is  adjusted  until  the  galvanometo'  reads  loo,  by  turning  the 
knuried  head  in  the  lower  ri^t-hand  coma*  of  the  instnimoit.  The 
key  in  the  lower  leftrhand  corner  is  then  depressed,  which  throws  the 
thomocouple  and  the  resistance  C  out  oi  the  circuit,  and  replaces  C  by 
the  galvanometo'  G  having  equivalent  resistance,  Fig.  11  (6).  The 
galvanometer  is  now  deflected  by  an  amount  proportional  to  the  current 
flowing  thrmi^  it,  whidi  in  turn  is  proportional  to  the  potential  drop 
acroas  5.  The  scale  ol  the  instnmient  is  graduated  to  read  the  potential 
drop  over  5,  and  since  this  potential  difference  was  made  equal  to  the 
e-mJ.  (rf  the  couple  by  the  initial  setting  for  xero  deflection,  the  galva- 
nometo-  indicates  directly  the  true  e.nLi.  of  the  couple.  The  initial  setting 
is  not  altaed  by  introducing  resistance  into  the  thermocouple  circuit,  so 
that  the  instrament  is  really  a  form  of  potentiometer.  The  scale  may  be 
graduated  to  indicate  temperature  for  any  particular  t>i>e  of  couple,  and 
the  instrument  may  be  obtained  with  several  different  scale  ranges. 
NortMrup  CgwItnuoMrfy  DeJUeting  PyrocoUer, — This  instrument  is  the 
CMdinary  pyrovoher  with  the  addition  of  an  extra  key  and  an  adjustaUe 
resistance.  After  the  e-iui.  of  the  couple  has  been  det^mined  by  the 
pynvciHia  method  just  described,  the  galvanometer,  in  smes  with  this 
resistance,  is  connected  directly  to  the  thermocouple  t^minals.     The 
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resistance  is  then  adjusted  until  the  reading  of  the  instrument  is  the  same 
as  that  determined  by  means  of  the  pyrovolter. 

Brown  Precision  Heatmeter  (old  form,  prior  to  May,  1919). — Making 
use  of  somewhat  differently  arranged  circuits,  this  instrument  is  identical 
in  principle  with  the  Northrup  continuously  deflecting  p5rrovolter.  The 
wiring  diagram  is  given  in  Fig.  12.  By  means  of  suitable  switches  the 
electrical  connections  are  thrown  successively  into  the  three  positions 
illustrated,  No.  3  being  the  final  working  position  in  which  the  couple  is 
connected  directly  to  the  millivoltmeter  through  a  definite  line  resistance. 
In  the  first  position,  the  e.m.f.  of  the  couple  is  balanced  against  the  po- 
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Povitlon  No.l  Position  No.2  Pocition  NoA 

Fig.  12. — Wirinq  diagram  of  the  heatmeter.    (Brown  Inatritment  Co.) 

tential  drop  between  S  and  S'  by  varying  R  and  R'  until  the  galvanome- 
ter Y  indicates  zero.  In  position  2,  the  thermocouple  circuit  is  cut  out 
and  the  galvanometer  is  connected  to  the  points  S  and  S';  the  scale  of  the 
galvanometer  is  so  divided  as  to  read  the  potential  differences  across  55'. 
This  potential  difference  is  not  altered  by  switching  from  position  1  to 
2,  since  the  resistance  D  is  so  chosen  that  A  ^  Y  +  D.  The  total  re- 
sistance of  the  galvanometer  circuit  in  position  2  is  D  -\-  Y  -^  B.  In 
position  3  the  resistance  R,  is  adjusted  until  the  total  resistance  of  the 
galvanometer  circuit  is  equal  to  that  of  position  2,  viz. :  D  -^  Y  ■}-  B 
=  Rt  -h  Rl  +  R,-^  B  -\-  Y.  This  adjustment  is  obtained  when  the 
reading  of  the  galvanometer  is  not  altered  by  switching  from  position 
2  to  3.  Thus  with  R,  properly  adjusted,  the  reading  of  the  indicator  in 
position  3  gives  directly  the  true  e.m.f.  or  temperature  of  the  couple  so 
long  as  the  line  resistance  Rl  +  Re  remains  unchanged.  This  instru- 
ment is  now  superseded  by  the  Harrison-Foote  compensated  indicator, 
called  the  Brown  Improved  Heatmeter. 


Deflection  Potentiometer  Method 

A  potentiometer  is  ordinarily  used  as  a  null  instrument,  the  e.m.f  of 
the  couple  being  exactly  balanced  by  the  potential  drop  over  a  resistance 
through  which  a  current  from  a  battery  is  flowing.     The  objection  some- 
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times  r&ised  against  the  ordinary  potentiometer  for  industrial  installations 
ia  that  it  refiuirea  a  manual  adjimtnietit  of  u  <iijtl  or  slide  wire  every  time 
ao  ofaoeiration  ia  inatje.  This  objection  is  practically  eliminated  in  the 
deflection  potentiometer,  which  may  be  so  constructed  as  to  embody  the 
accuracy  of  the  ordinary  potentiometer  and  the  convenience  of  the 
galvanometer  indicator. 

In  the  deflection  potentiometer,  part  of  the  e.m.f.  of  the  couple  is 
balanced  against  the  potential  drop  over  a  resistance  through  which  a 
current  is  flowing,  while  the  remainder  is  indicated  by  the  deflection  of  a 
galvanometer  in  series  with  the  couple.  Kor  example,  the  instrument 
may  be  constructed  with  a  dial  of,  say,  16  points,  representing  potential 
differences  from  0  to  15  milliv{)lt8,  and  a  galvanometer  which  gives  full- 
scale  deflection  on  1  millivolt.  The  dial  is  set  to  the  approximate  e.m.f. 
developed  by  the  couple,  and  the  dial  reading,  combined  with  the  galva- 
nometer reading,  gives  the  true  e.m.f.  of  the  couple.  In  many  industrial 
processes  the  temperature  of  the  couple  will  vary  only  slightly  during 
several  hours,  so  that  a  new  dial  setting  is  infrequently  required.  Thus 
the  method  for  obtaining  the  e.m.f.  of  the  couple  is  nearly  as  simple  as 
when  an  ordinary  galvanometric  indicator  is  used. 

The  theory  of  the  deflection  potentiometer  has  been  developed  in 
detail  by  Brooks. '  As  applied  to  e.m.f.  measurements,  the  simple  theory 
may  be  deduced  as  follows.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
|x)tentaometer  that  if  an  e.m.f.  e'  is  exactly  balanced  against  tlie  potential 
drop  in  a  nssiHtance  wire  of  a  pot<»ntiometor,  the  value  of  e'  will  be  given 
by  the  equation 


Eri 

n  +  ri 


(1) 


where  £  is  the  e.m.f.  of  the  battery  used  to  furnish  the  current  in  the 

[  resistance  wire,  ri  is  the  resistance  of  this  wire,  and  Vi  is  all  other  resistance 

in  the  battery  circuit.     Usually  the  value  of  e'  is  indicated  by  figures  on 

the  diuls  or  slide  wire  of  the  potentiometer.     If  e'  changea  to  a  new  value 

«  and  the  potentiometer  remains  adjuatcd  as  before,  a  current  will  flow 

through  the  galvanometer  and  thermocouple,  causing  the  galvanometer 

•to  deflect.     The  currents  now  flowing  tlirough  ri  and  rj  are  unequal  and 

are  different  from  the  original  value.     The  cun-cnts  flowing  in  the  diflfer- 

ent  branches  of  the  circuit  are  indicated  by  Fig.  13,  in  wliich  T  represents 

a  thermocouple,  G  the  galvanometer,   abcB  the   potentiometer,  R  the 

resistance  of  the  galvanometer  and  thermocouple,  e  the  e.m.f.  of  the 

couple,  and  B  the  battery.     /  represents  the  current  flowing  from  a  to  fc 

[through  fi,  and  i  the  current  flowing  through  the  galvanometer.     Since 
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the  sum  of  the  e.ni.f.'s  and  potential  drops  aj-ound  any  closed  circuit 
must  equal  zero  the  following  two  equations  may  be  written: 

E  =  {r,-\-  rs)  I  +  rsJ  (2) 

e  =  rj  -  Ri  (3) 

Substituting  the  value  of  /  from  equation  (2)  in  equation  (3),  and  sul)- 
tracting  this  value  of  e  from  the  value  of  e'  given  by  equation  (1),  we 
obtain : 

e'  -e 


e'-e  =  ilR-\-  -'■f-^  )ori  = 


R-\- 


TlTt 


(4) 


ri  +  r,     ■ 

Hence,  when  a  potentiometer  is  not  balanced,  a  current  will  flow  through 
the  galvanometer  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  setting  of  the 
potentiometer  and  the  e.m.f.  of  the  thermocouple,  divided  by  the  total 
resistance  R  -\-  r,rj  -t-  (ri  +  T2^  in  the  galvanometer  circuit. 

li 

\\ 


c        r,     I,     ri    a 
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Fir..   13.— I'nualanckii  potentiometer  cmruiT. 


Representing  the  resistance  within  the  potentiometer,  nri  ■%-  (n  +  rj), 
by  Tp,  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  circuit  will  be  ^  +  r^.  U 
the  galvanometer  is  to  indicate  correctly  the  unbalanced  e.m.f.  c'  —  «  at 
all  values  of  e',  its  sensitivity  must  remain  constant,  which  requires  that 
R  -\-  Tp  remain  constant.  TIic  value  of  rp  will  change  as  point  b  is  moved 
nearer  to  c  or  c,  thus  altering  the  values  of  ri  and  n.  Hence  it  is 
necessary  to  put  in  the  galvanometer  circuit  a  variable  resistance  .which 
compensates  for  these  changes  in  rp. 

In  instruments  of  low  range,  suital)le  for  thermocouples,  ri  is  made 
small  compared  with  r^.  Since  r^  =  rir2  -r-  (ri  +  n)  if  rj  is  sufficiently 
large  compared  with  Ti,  wc  nuiy  neglect  the  term  ri  in  the  denominator 
and  the  above  equation  reduces  to  Vp  =  ri.  For  such  an  instrument  the 
cpmpensating  resistance  in  series  with  the  galvanometer  is  decreased  by 
the  value  of  ri,  at  any  dial  setting.  Instruments  of  this  type  have  been 
designed  by  Brooks  and  by  White.  Th(^  compensating  resistance  is 
mounted  as  an  integral  part  of  the  dial,  so  that  turning  the  dial  changes 
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the  e.mS.  setting  and  at  the  same  time  adjusts  the  compensating  re- 
sistance in  the  galvanometer  circuit  to  its  proper  value. 

fig.  14  illustrates  a  deflection  potentiometer  for  thermocouplesi 
made  by  the  Taylor  Instrument  Co.,  and  known  as  the  "range  control 
board."  The  galvanometer  G  is  provided  with  two  scales,  in  the  ranges 
0  to  500°  and  450  to  950°  respectively.  The  galvanometer  circuit  is 
connected  at  fixed  points  a  and  6  within  the  potentiometer,  and  when 
the  instrument  is  to  operate  in  the  lower  range  the  battery  circuit  is  opened. 
Thus  the  potentiometer  setting  e'  is  made  zero  without  changing  the 
value  of  Ti.  In  this  range  the  instrument  operates  as  an  ordinary  galva- 
Qometric  indicator.     If  the  temperature  of  the  thermocouple  is  above 


Fig.  14. — Range  conteol  boabd.     {Tayhr  /rufrumerU  Co.) 

450**  or  500°  C,  a  current  of  such  magnitude  is  made  to  flow  through  ri 
that  the  potential  drop  e'  across  ri  balances  the  e.m.f.  developed  by  the 
couple  when  at  450°  C.  The  temperature  will  then  be  indicated  on  the 
high-range  scale. 

The  total  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  circuit  is  almost  exactly  equal 
when  operating  in  either  range,  since  when  operating  in  the  upper  range 
the  shunting  effect  of  T]  +  rs  on  ri  is  negligible.  Since  a  separate  galva- 
nometer scale  is  provided  for  each  setting  of  the  potentiometer  (0  and  cO» 
it  id  not  really  necessary  that  the  sensiti^aty  be  equal  in  the  two  cases. 

For  the  high  range,  the  current  from  the  battery  is  adjusted  by  con- 
necting switch  Sy  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line,  and  setting  rx  so  that  the 
galvanometer  deflects  to  a  marked  position.  Provision  must  be  made  for 
reversing  the  direction  of  the  current  from  the  batterj-  through  the  galva- 
nometer after  this  adjustment  has  been  made.  The  figure  does  not  show 
this,  nor  the  switch  for  opening  the  circuit  when  the  instrument  is  to  be 
used  for  the  low  range. 

Fig.  15  shows  the  Leeds  &  Northrup  instrument,  which  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  a  design  by  W.  P.  White.     When  a  range  suitable  for  thermo- 
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couples  is  used,  and  the  condition  of  a  balanced  Wheatstone  bridge  with 
arms  of  equal  resistance  is  never  far  departed  from,  the  resistance  of 
that  part  of  the  galvanometer  circuit  which  is  constituted  by  the  poten- 
tiometer usually  remains  constant  within  a  few  tenths  of  1  per  cent. 
The  value  of  this  resistance,  for  instruments  of  the  same  range  and  using 
the  same  battery  current,  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  designs 
previously  discussed.     The  following  table  shows  suitable  values  of  the 
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Fia.  15. — Thermocouple  deflection  potentiometer.     {L^da  &  Northrup  Co.) 

different  resistances  which  will  give,  to  a  satisfactory  degree,  conditions 
of  a  nearly  balanced  Wheatstone  bridge  with  equal  arms: 

Resistance  e  to  a 475  ohms 

Resistance  a  to  c 70  ohms 

Resistance  c  to  d 455  ohms 

Resistance  «  to  / 475  ohms 

Resistance  f  to  d 525  ohms 

Resistance  dBe Immaterial 


20  30         40  Co 

Slide  Wire  Setting 

Fro.  16. — Change  of  r,  tvith  slide-wire  setting  of  the  Leeds   &  Northrup 

DEFLECTION    POTENTIOMETER. 


These  values  may  be  divided  or  multiplied  by  any  number,  in  order 
to  obtain  any  desired  range  of  currents  and  a  proper  critical  damping 
resistance  for  the  galvanometer;  the  above  design  allows  a  range  of  70 
millivolts  over  the  slide  wire.     The  curves  in  Fig.  16  show  the  manner  in 
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which  the  resistance  r,  of  that  part  of  the  galvanometer  circuit  consisting 
of  the  parallel  paths  witliin  the  potentiometer  varies  with  different  set- 
tings of  the  slide  wire,  ranging  from  0  to  70  millivolts,  and  with  resistance 
fa,  in  the  outside  battery  circuit  dBe,  varying  from  zero  to  infinity. 
Actually  r,  would  not  l>e  likely  to  vary  beyond  the  limits  100  and  500 
ohms.  An  average  value  for  rp  may  bo  obtained  by  setting  the  slide  wire 
to  read  about  7  millivolts,  and  the  variation  of  r^  from  this  value  will 
generally  be  less  than  0.1  per  cent.,  whatever  the  setting  of  the  slide  wii-e 
on  the  battery  resistance  rj.  Therefore,  if  the  galvanometer  is  calibrated 
when  the  slide  is  set  to  read  7  it  will  be  niore  nearly  accurate  witli  varied 
settings  and  adjustments  of  the  instrument.  Since  r,  constitutes  only 
part  of  the  galvanometer  circuit,  the  galvanometer  sensitivity  will 
remain  constant  within  proportionally  less  than  O.I  per  cent. 

This  instrument  is  designed  primarily  so  that  iUe  slide  wire  S  may 
be  set  to  read  the  exact  temperature  required.  The  galvanometer 
G  accordingly  indicates  the  departure  of  the  actual  temperature  from 
the  t^^mperature  desired.  It  thus  serves  as  a  very  convenient  guide 
to  the  operator  of  a  furnace,  who  can  see  at  a  glance  by  how  many 
degrees  the  temperature  at  any  time  differs  from  the  temperature  at 
which  the  furnace  should  be  operated. 

The  Beighlee  Electric  Company  makes  a  deflection  potentiometer 
which  is  a  modification  of  its  Wheatstone  bridge,  cold-junction  com- 
pensating instrument.  By  altering  the  ratio  of  the  coils  (Fig.  23)  in 
suitable  steps,  the  e.ni.f.  of  the  couple  is  opposed  by  potential  drops  of 
different  values,  the  indicator  showing  the  unbalanced  portion  of  the 
thermocouple  e.m.f.,  as  in  the  other  instruments  described. 

Graduation  for  Reading  Temperature  Directly. — The  preceding  discus- 
Bion  has  assumed  that  the  scale  of  the  galvanometer  may  lie  graduated 
to  read  either  e.m.f.  or  temperature.  If  the  thermocouple  has  a  linear 
relation  Iwtween  e.m.f.  arid  temperature,  the  theory  outlined  is  just  as 
appUcable  to  a  scale  and  dial  graduated  in  terms  of  temperature  as  in 
terms  of  *.m.f.  If  the  temjierature  e.m.f.  relation  of  the  couple  is  not 
linear,  a  given  temperature  change  corresponds  to  different  clianges  in 
e.m.f.,  dcpen<ling  upon  the  temperature  of  the  couple.  Hence,  iu  order 
that  the  scale  of  the  galvanometer  may  be  graduated  in  degrees,  it  is 
necessary  to  modify  its  sensiti^^ty  in  the  various  temperature  ranges,  by 
means  of  series  resistance.  The  change  in  thermoelectric  power  of  a 
couple  through  the  temperature  range  represented  by  the  scale  of  the 
galvanometer  is  usually  small. 

In  the  "range  control  board"  the  above-mentioned  difficulty  is 
avoided  by  the  provision  of  a  separate  scale  for  each  range,  but  it  would 
not  be  practical  to  apply  this  method  to  the  ordinary  deflection  potenti- 
ometer, which  may  have  10  to  20  different  scale  ranges.  In  the  deflection 
potentiometer  made  by  Leeds  &  Northrup  (Fig.  13)  the  ratios  of  the 
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resistances  may  be  so  modified  as  to  produce  very  closely  the  proper  com- 
pensation in  Tp,  for  any  type  of  couple  used  industrially. 

Temperature  of  the  Cold  Junctions  of  Thermocouples 

The  e.m.f.  developed  by  a  thermocouple  depends  upon  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  cold  junctions  as  well  as  upon  that  of  the  hot  jimction.  For 
certain  base-metal  couples  having  a  nearlj'  linear  relation  between  tem- 
perature and  e.mi.,  the  latter  is  approximately  proportional  to  the  dif- 
ference in  temperatures  between  hot  and  cold  junctions;  with  such  a  couple 
a  change  of  60"  in  the  temperature  of  the  cold  junctions,  unless  allowed 
for,  would  cause  an  error  of  60°  in  the  observed  temperature. 

If  a  couple  is  calibrated  with  a  cold-junction  temperature  of  <o°C., 
but  is  used  with  a  cold-junction  temperatureof  ('o°C.,  the  true  temperature 
of  the  hot  junction  is  obtained  by  adding  to  the  observed  temperature  the 
value  (('o  —  to)  K,  where  iC  is  a  factor  depending  upon  the  particular 
couple  employed  and  upon  the  temperature  of  the  hot  junction.  K 
varies  from  1.6  to  0.3,  but  for  rough  work  may  be  assumed  as  1.0  for 
base-metal  couples,  and  0.5  for  rare-metal  couples.  Table  2  gives  the 
cold-junction  factors  for  several  different  types  of  couple. 

The  corrections  may  be  applied  directly,  without  computing,,  by 
setting  the  pointer  of  the  galvanometer  to  read  the  cold-junction  tem- 
perature on  open  circuit;  this  is  done  by  turning  the  zero-adjustment 
screw  of  the  indicator  when  the  couple  is  disconnected.     This  method  of 


Table  2. — Cold-junction  Correction  Factors 


EnsdhB 

"LeCbkb 

bUbt" 

Johnaon-Matthey 
"I^eChateliei " 

Temp.,         1        IT* 
Desreee  C.     ^       "^ 

Coppcr-constBDtsn 

Iro  D-«o  natante  n 

Tsmp., 
Dflgreea  C. 

Temp.. 
Degrees  C. 

K* 

Temp- 
Degrees  C. 

K' 

265-450 

0.65 

250-400     , 

0.60 

0-50 

1.00 

0-100 

1.00 

450-650 

0.60 

400-550 

0.55 

50-80 

0.95 

100-600 

0.95 

660-1000 

0.55 
0.50 

550-900 

900-1450  1 

1 

0.50 

0.45 

80-110 
110-150 
150-200 

0.90 
0.85 
0.80 

600-1000  1    0.85 

1000-1450 

Cbromel-alumel 

0-800     ■    1.00 

1 

200-270 

0.75 

800-1100       1.05 

270-350 

0.70 

1 

•  Baaed  on  calibration  with  (o  =0"  C. 

correcting  is  accurate,  but,  of  course,  requires  new  settings  whenever  the 
temperature  of  the  cold  junction  is  altered.  Indicators  of  the  poten^ 
tiometric  type  frequently  have  a  movable  slide  on  the  temperature  scale, 
or  an  auxiliary  dial  (see  discussion  below),  which,  when  set  to  the  tem- 
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perature  of  the  cold  junction,  gives  perfect  compensation  at  all  tempera- 
tures of  (he  hot  junctiun;  tbcse  two  methods  idso  require  new  settings 
whenever  the  temperature  of  the  cold  junction  is  altered.  With  large 
and  permanent  installations  the  applying  of  corrections  for  the  tem- 
perature of  the  cold  junction  by  any  of  the  above  methods  is  frequently 
troublesome,  since  the  temperature  may  vary  considerably  within  a  few 
hours.  There  are  several  methods  for  obviating  this  necessity.  Tlie 
head  of  the  couple  may  be  fitted  with  a  water-jacket,  inaintainetl  at 
practically  constant  temperature;  copper  wires  lead  from  the  terminals 
of  the  couple,  inside  the  water  jacket,  to  the  indicator,  the  pointer  of 
which,  on  open  circuit,  is  set  to  read  the  rneun  temperature  of  the  water. 

Compenaaiing  Leads 

The  use  of  compensating  lead  wires  from  the  couple  to  (he  indicator  is 
the  most  generally  satisfactory  method  for  minimizing  cohl-junction 
errors  in  industrial  installations.     For  base-metal  couples,  these  lead 


Fig.  17. — TuEKMOhTATEO  cou>-juni:tion  box. 


wires  are  of  nearly  the  same  materials  as  those  employed  in  the  couple, 
small  stranded  wires  l)oing  used  for  flexibility.  Thus  the  cold  junction 
is  transferred  from  the  head  of  the  couple,  where  the  temperature  varies, 
to  a  point  at  some  distance  from  the  furnace,  where  the  temperature  ia 
reasonably  constant,  and  from  this  i>oint  copper  wires  lead  to  the  indicator. 
The  compensating  wires  may  terminate  in  a  thermoetatcd  cold-junction 
box.  as  illustrated  by  Fig.  17,  *r  may  b<j  buried  underground.  At  a 
depth  of  10  ft.  boneath  tlic  floor  of  a  large  building,  the  temperature 
remains  constant  to  within  2**  ('.  throughout  the  year;  usually  this  mean 
temperature  is  about  12"  C.  for  temperate  climates,  but  maj'  differ  some- 
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what  in  the  iuiiiie<liate  vicinity  of  a  large  furnace.  To  apply  this  method 
of  control,  an  iron  pipe  of  the  proper  length,  closed  at  the  bottom,  is 
driven  into  the  ground,  and  the  two  cold  junctions,  well  soldered  and 
carefully  insulated,  are  threaded  to  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  in  such  manner 
as  to  be  conveniently  removable  when  necessary.  The  top  of  the  pipe 
may  be  plugged  with  asbestos  or  waste,  and  covered  with  pitch  to  keep 
water  away  from  the  insulation.  The  scale  of  the  indicator  is  set  to  read 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  It  is  convenient  to 
have  an  extra  pair  of  compensating  leads,  or  an  extra  thermocouple  with 
its  junction  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipe,  to  measure  this  temperature 
occasionally.  Usually  the  compensating  loads  of  a  base-metal  couple  are 
marked,  or  are  equipped  with  one-way  terminals,  so  that  they  are  easily 
connected  proijcrly  to  the  head  of  the  couple.  If  reversed  at  the  couple, 
the  leads  will  cause  an  error  double  the  amount  of  the  compensation. 
When  compensating  leads  of  a  base-metal  couple  are  properly  connected 
to  the  couple,  no  deflection  of  the  indicator  is  registered  by  healing  the 
head  of  the  couple. 

The  high  cost  of  platinum  prevents  the  use  of  compensating  leads  of 
that  metal,  but  inexpensive  wires  of  copper  and  uickel-copper  alloy  are 
now  available  for  use  nith  the  platinum  and  platinum-rhodium  couple. 
These  lead  wires  do  not  compensate  individually,  but  taken  together  they 
compensate  to  within  5**  C.  for  a  variation  of  200*  C.  at  th«  junctions  of  the 
couple  and  lead  wires.  Both  terminals  on  the  head  of  the  couple  should 
be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  temperature.  The  copper 
compensating  lead  is  connected  to  the  platinum-rhodium  wire  of  the 
couple,  and  the  coppcr-nickol  wire  is  connected  to  the  platinum  wire  of 
the  couple,  i.e.,  alloy  wire  to  pure  metal  in  each  case.  The  cold  junction 
is  then  located  at  the  indicator  end  of  the  compensating  leads,  and  \\a* 
temperature  may  be  controlled  by  one  of  the  methods  described;  coppei 
wires  run  from  this  point  to  the  indicator. 


Poienliometric  Com2>eMation  Methods 


Tlic  wiring  diagram  for  the  Leeds  &  Northrup  portable  potcntiomotor, 
equipped  with  a  hand-adjusted  cold-junction  compensator,  is  given  in 
Fig.  18.  The  c.m.f.  of  the  thermocouple  H  is  balanced  against  the 
potential  drop  across  DG,  a  condition  obtained  when  the  galvanometer 
reads  zero.  Oinl  G  is  calibrated  to  read  the  temperature  of  the  hot 
junction  of  the  couple.  If  this  temperature  remains  constant  while 
the  temperature  of  the  cold  junction  T  increases,  the  e.m.f.  of  the  couple 
diminishes  and  the  point  G  would  havtfto  Ijc  moved  nearer  D  to  obtain  a 
bnlimco.  If  tliis  were  done,  however,  the  temperature  indicttte<l  on  the 
scale  would  Imj  too  low.  Hmct^,  instead  of  moving  G  the  I'ontact  D  is 
turned  nearer  G  by  an  amount  depending  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
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cold  Junction.  A  portion  of  the  slide  wire  DGE,  containing  the  contact  D, 
is  mounted  as  a  separate  dial,  empirically  graduated  for  any  particular 
type  of  couple,  to  read  the  temperature  of  the  cold  junction.  The 
pointer  on  this  dial  is  set  at  the  cold-junction  temperature,  by  doing 
which  the  contact  D  is  moved  the  proper  amount  for  exact  compensation. 
The  balance  is  then  made  in  the  usual  manner  by  adjusting  the  contact 
G.    The  temperature  now  indicated  on  the  main  dial  is  the  correct  tem- 


Fio.    18. — Hand-adjdstbd  cold-junc- 
tion COHPENSATOB. 


Fio.  19. — Hand- AD  JUSTED  cold-junc- 
tion COMPENBATOH. 


perature  of  the  hot  junction  of  the  couple.  Fig.  18,  while  illustrating 
the  principle  of  this  method  of  compensation  does  not  permit  e.m.f. 
measurements  to  zero;  the  temperature  scale  on  the  main  dial  must 
start  at  the  highest  temperature  on  the  cold-junction  dial.  Fig.  19  illus- 
trates the  wiring  system  more  usually  employed,  the  cold-junction  dial 
being  in  parallel  instead  of  in  series  with  the  main  dial;  this  permits  set- 
tings on  the  main  dial  to  zero. 

The  above  principle  has  been  applied  in  an  automatic  compensator 
which  has  been  used  satisfactorily  with  the  Leeds  &  Northrup  recording 


Fio.  20. — Autcjmatic  cold- junction  oomi-kn'sator. 

indicators  (Fig.  20).  The  wiring  system  is  similar  to  the  one  just  de- 
scribed, except  that  the  contact  D  of  Fig.  19  is  mechanically  fixed  between 
the  two  resistances  ilf,  haying  a  zero  temperature  coefficient,  and  N, 
of  nickel,  having  a  high  temperature  coefficient.  The  resistance  N  is 
located  near  the  cold  junction  of  the  couple  so  that  its  temperature  and 
that  of  the  cold  junction  are  identical.  If  this  temperature  increases, 
the  c.m.f.  developed  by  the  couple  decreases,  but  the  accompanying 
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increase  in  the  resistance  N  automatically  produces  the  same  effect  as 
moving  the  contact  D  toward  0  in  Fig.  IS.  The  circuit  is  more  simply 
represented  by  Fig.  21.  Let  e  =  e.m.f.  developed  by  the  couple  when  the 
hot  junction  is  at  a  temperature  i°  and  eo  —  the  e.m.f.  developed  for  a 
hot-junction  temperature  (o,  the  cold-junction  temperature  being  0** 
in  both  cases.  Then  the  e.m.f.  developed  by  the  couple  when  its  hot 
junction  is  f*  and  cold  junction  \&U°\se  —  co.     Neglecting  the  slight  effect 
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Fig.  21. — .Automatic  cold-junctio.v  compensator. 

of  variation  in  resistance  A'^  with  the  temperature,  the  potential  drop 
from  K  to  E  due  to  the  battery  B  is  constant,  c'.  Whence,  the  potential 
difference  between  G  and  D  when  the  galvanometer  in  the  thermocouple 
circuit  indicates  zero  is  simply  derived  as  follows,  and  is  equal  to  the  e.m.f . 
of  the  couple : 

^»      _      ^     \-     - 
ri  +  ra       M  +  n)  ~  ^       ^' 

For  exact  compensation,  the  position  G  must  be  independent  of  the  cold 
junction  temperature  to;  hence,  on  differentiating  the  above  expression 
we  obtain  the  following  as  a  condition  which  must  be  satisfied: 


< 


dcfj 


=  e' 


M 


dN 
dto  "  "  (A/  +  iV)'  dh 

With  proper  proportioning  of  M  and  N,  this  condition  is  fairly  well 
satisfied  by  the  nickel  coil  for  either  baso-metal  or  rare-metal  couples, 
provided  the  temperature  range  for  the  cold  junction  is  small. 

Comyensation  by  a  Shunt 

The  use  of  a  resistance,  having  a  high  temperature  coefficient,  shunted 
across  the  terminals  of  the  couple  at  the  cold  junction  was  suggested  by 
Foote*  in  1913  as  a  possible  method  of  partly  correcting  the  cold-junction 
errors.  A  modification  of  this  method  has  since  been  patented  by  Mertel- 
meyer"  and  is  used  by  the  Bristol  Co.     As  the  temperature  of  the  cold 

«  Foote:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  Sci.  Paper  202,  12. 

»  Mertelmeyer.  assignor  to  Bristol  Co.,  U.  S.  Patent  No.  1228803,  1917. 
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junction  increases,  the  e.m.f.  developed  by  the  ^oi^^e  diminishes.  If, 
however,  the  resistance  of  the  coil  shunted  across  *tiis;'couple  increases 
with  the  temperature,  the  potential  drop  over  the  coil  ^^n'ds  to  increase, 
and  by  properly  proportioning  the  constants  of  the  circuit  a  |Air  degree 
of  compensation  is  obtained.  Fig.  22  illustrates  the  metbbd.of^  com- 
pensation for  potentiometric  measurements.  ',•'•'. 


n  «  resistance  of  the  thermocouple. 

Tt  "  series  resistance  having  a  zero  temperature  co- 
efficient (manganin). 

rt  «  resistance  of  the  shunt  at  0°. 

T*a  B  resistance  of  shunt  at  temperature  t^". 

a  =>  temperaturecoefficientof  resistance  of  the  shunt, 
reckoned  from  0°. 

0  *=  thermoelectric  power  of  the  couple  (assumed 
constant). 

t  =  any  temperature  of  the  hot  junction. 

to  =  any  temperature  of  the  cold  junction,  and  of  r't. 

t  9  temperature  of  hot  junction  for  which  perfect 
compensation  is  desired. 
t'o  and  0*  =  temperatures  of  cold  junction  for  which  perfect 
compensation  is  desired. 

e'  =  potential  drop  across  r't,  hot  junction  being  at 
f*,  and  cold  jimction  at  ta". 
e  —  Ct  =  ff  {i  —  to)  =  e.m.f.  developed  by  couple. 
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Fig.  22.  — Cold- 
junction  COHPENSA- 
TION  BY  8HONT  AND 
SERIES    RESISTANCE. 


In  order  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  effect  of 
variations  in  the  resistance  ri  of  the  couple,  a 
relatively  high  resistance  r2  of  manganin  is  mounted 
in  series  with  the  couple.  If  rj  is  sufficiently  high 
compared  with  ri,  we  may  neglect  consideration  of 
the  latter  in  the  present  discussion.  The  potential  drop  e'"  across  r't 
for  a  cold-junction  temperature  ('o"  and  a  hot-junction  temperature  t'° 
is  as  follows: 

0{i'  -  t'o)  0  +  «''o)r. 
rt  +  rs(l  -h  ai'o) 

i*'or  a  cold-junction  temperature  of  0°,  and  a  hot-junction  temperature 
t"*,  the  potential  drop  e"  is: 

rt  +  vs 
For  exact  compensation,  e"  must  equal  e'";  hence  from  (1)  and  (2) 

r,  _  a(i'  -  Co)  -  1 


c'"  = 


e"  = 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


1  +  at'o 

For  a  cold-junction  temperature  (o°,  and  a  hot-junction  temperature  t°, 
the  potential  drop  across  r'j  is: 

ri+ra(l  +  a(o) 


€'   = 


(4) 
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For  a  coId-juiiction*iemperature  of  0°,  and  a  hot-junction  temperature 
(®,  the  potential  .-dtpp-'across  r'l  is: 

■  « 

The  errbr'ip'the  compensation,  expressed  in  d^rees,  at  any  hot-junction 
temperiklare  i  and  cold-junction  temperature  to  is: 


(l  +  ^^  (/-/o)(l+aM 


'  '   Error,  in  degrees  =  —  .,1,  -  t  =  t-  ^-  -  '^- (6) 

1  4-  ^]  (1  +  ato) 

On  substituting  the  value  of  fj  -j-  rj  from  equation  (3),  we  obtain: 

ft'  -Kt 

1  +  at\ 
1  +  ato 


,  il   XT*  \ 

Error,  in  degrees  =  U\^,  _^^  )  (7) 

where  K  == 


Suppose  an  iron-constantan  couple  is  employed  and  perfect  compen- 
sation is  d^ired  for  a  hot-junction  temperature  of  800°  C.  when  the  cold- 
junction  temperatures  are  0*  or  50*  C.  The  potentiometer  indicator  is 
graduated  to  read  corFectly  all  temperatures  of  the  hot  jimction  when 
the  temperature  of  the  cold  junction  is  0°.  If  the  shunt  is  constructed  of 
nickel  wire,  we  have  the  following  data:  a  =  0.006;  |3  =  0.05  millivolts 
per  degree;  ('  =  800°  C;  t\  =  50°  C. 

On  substituting  these  values  in  equations  (3)  and    (7)  we  obtain: 

rj-^'rt  =  2.7 

„         .     J  ,    /800  +  4.8  f»  -  1.3(\ 

Error,  m  degrees  =  «o  (       800-^3.5(0       ).      ' 

The  ratio  of  the  resistance  of  the  nickel  shunt  to  that  of  the  raanganin 
should  be  2.7,  at  0°.     Table  3  shows  the  magnitude  of  the  errors. 

Table  3. — Error  in  Comperisation  "by  Shunt  Method 


Hot  Junction.  (, 
Decrees  C. 

700-0. 

800"  C. 

900°  C. 

Cold  junction,  U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

-0.7 

-2.3 

-3.9 

20 

-0.3 

1              -3.3              1 

-6.3 

30                 ! 

+1.1 

1              -3.2              ' 

-7.fi 

40 

+3.6             ! 

!              -2.0 

-7.6 

50 

+6.7             ' 

'                  0.0 

-6.7 

60 

+9.7             j 

1 

+2.6 

-4.5 
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Thus,  over  a  range  of  200**  C.  in  the  temperature  of  the  hot  junction  and 
of  60°  C.  in  the  temperature  of  the  cold  junction,  the  method  compensates 
to  within  10°  C. 

The. above  method  may  be  applied  even  more  satisfactorily  when  a 
galvanometer  is  used  instead  of  a  potentiometer.  By  carrying  through 
a  series  of  computations  for  the  more  complicated  circuit  with  a  galva* 
nometer,  having  resistance  H,  a  relation  may  be  obtained  between  R,  ri, 
ri,  a  and  j9.  A  wiring  system  according  to  the  data  in  Table  4  will  givc 
sUghtly  better  compensation  around  800°  C.  than  that  of  the  potenti- 
ometer, as  in  Table  3. 

Table  4. — Shunt  Compensation  with  Galvanometn'c  Indicator 

Gslvuiometer  Resistance,  Series  Reustance  Shunt  Reaistutce 

Ohms  (Manganin),  Ohms  (Nickel).  Ofami 


100  126  150 

100  69  100 

100  23  I  50 

It  is  evident  that  this  method  of  compensation  has  certain  advantages 
in  the  control  and  maintaining  of  furnace  temperature.  It  should  not 
be  employed  when  the  variation  in  temperature  of  the  furnace  is  much 
greater  than  100°  C.  There  are  few  processes  in  which  the  use  of  compen- 
sated leads  with  a  cold-junction  box  or  a  buried  cold  junction  is  not 
preferable.  The  shunt  method  has  been  described  at  some  length  because 
it  has  not  been  discussed  elsewhere,  and  in  certain  restricted  applications 
the  method  offers  desirable  features. 

Wheatstone  Bridge  Compensation 

This  method  of  compensation  for  the  temperature  of  the  cold  junc- 
tion, as  applied  by  the  Beighlee  Electric  Co.,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  23. 
The  switch  S  is  first  thrown  to  position  t  The  fixed  resistances  A  and 
B  are  equal,  so  that  if  T  were  equal  to  D  the  galvanometer  would  show 
no  deflection;  the  resistance' of  T  is  actually  considerably  greater  than  that 
of  D,  By  varying  the  resistance  VR,  the  pointer  of  the  galvanometer 
may  be  adjusted  to  some  definite  mark  on  the  scale.  This  preliminary 
setting  fixes  the  amount  of  current  flowing  in  the  main  circuit  due  to  the 
battery  E. 

For  a  temperatiue  measurement,  the  switch  S  is  thrown  to  position 
1.  TYifi  couple  and  the  resistances  X  -{■  C  now  constitute  an  arm  of  the 
bridge.  The  resistance  C  has  a  high'  temperature  coefficient  and 
is  located  at  the  cold  junction  of  the  couple.  Suppose  the  apparatus  is 
standardized  for  a  cold-junction  temperature  of  0°;  at  that  temperature 
X  +  C  —  Dj  and  the  galvanometer  would  show  no  deflection  if  the  tern- 
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perature  of  the  hot  junction  were  0**.  As  the  temperature  of  the  hot 
junction  rises,  the  bridge  is  thrown  out  of  balance,  causing  a  deflection 
of  the  galvanometer.  The  scale  of  the  instrument  is  accordingly  em- 
pirically graduated  to  read  the  temperature  of  the  hot  junction  when  the 
cold  junction  is  at  0®,  and  when  the  proper  current  is  flowing  through 
the  main  battery  circuit  as  determined  by  the  preliminary  adjustment. 
When  the  temperature  of  the  cold  junction  rises,  the  e.m.f.  <rf  the  couple 
diminishes,  but  the  resistance  C  increases.  An  increase  in  the  resistance 
C  tends  to  increase  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer,  while  a  decrease  in 


Ki(i.  23  — Cold-junction  coMrBNsATio.v  by  Wheatstone  uridue  method. 

the  e.m.f.  of  the  couple  tends  to  decrease  the  deflection.  For  the  reason 
that  the  thermoelectric  power  of  a  couple  and  the  temperature-resistance 
<;oefficient  of  the  coil  C  are  nearly  constant,  or  vary  similarly  with  tem- 
perature, over  a  small  range,  by  properly  proportioning  the  various 
resistances  of  the  circuit,  the  increased  deflection  due  to  increased 
resistance  of  C  compensates,  for  all  practical  purposes,  for  the  diminished 
deflection  due  to  the  reduction  in  e.m.f.  of  the  couple  as  the  temperature 
of  the  cold  junction  rises. 


Correction  for  Irreproducibility  op  Couples 

Platinum  and  platinum-rhodium  suitable  for  thermocouples  are 
refined  in  this  country  by  Engelhard  and  in  England  by  Johnson-Matthey. 
The  temperature-e.m.f.  relations  of  the  couples  obtained  from  these  two 
sources  differ  somewhat  from  each  other,  but,  as  stated  elsewhere  in  this 
paper,  the  reproducibility  of  either  of  these  general  types  of  Le  Chatelier 
couple  is  highly  satisfactory.     The  e.m.f.  of  base-metal  couples  of  any 
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given  type.  un<lc'p  the  suiih*  trmiK'nitun;  L'oiKlitionK,  may  differ  Iiy  5  per 
i'pnt.  or  more;  cxpmsscd  in  Iniiporaturo,  those  diffcrencoa  nmy  amount  to 
50"  at  1000"  C.  If  tim  nmniifiietiii-or  of  the  couples  exercises  epecial 
care  in  the  choice  of  the  wire,  IhoHc  diffprent'cs  may  Iw  considerably 
reduoed.  For  uxaniplu,  a  ciTtain  length  of  chromel  wire  and  anfjtlier 
of  alumol  wire  may  be  selected  as  representative  of  the  standard  couple 
for  which  the  scale  of  the  p\Tonietcr  indicator  is  graduated.  The  various 
stock  coils  of  aliiinel  are  tested  thcrnioelcctrically  against  the  standard 
alumol  wire  and  the  stock  coils  of  chromcl  against  the  standard  chromel 
wire.  If  no  e.ui.f.  is  developed  hy  heating  the  junction  of  the  standard 
wire  and  the  wire  under  test,  this  imiicates  that  the  two  are  similar. 
Suppose,  however,  that  an  e.m.f.  of  0.5  millivolt  is  observed,  the  standard 
alunicl  wire  Iwing  positive.  This  coil  of  ahimel  wire  should  accordingly 
l)e  used  with  a  coil  of  chromel  wire  to  which  the  standard  chromel  wire 
tested  0.5  millivolt  positive.  By  canying  through  a  series  of  such  tests 
on  ninny  coils  of  wire,  always  healing  to  the  same  temperature,  various 
pairs  of  chromel  and  alumol  coils  may  Ik;  selected,  of  which  the  tempera- 
lure-e.m.f.  relations  are  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  standard  couple. 
When  these  pairs  of  (!oils  arc  made  into  couples,  any  difTerenccs  in  cali- 
brations from  that  of  the  standard  couple  will  he  due  mainly  to  hetero- 
geneity of  the  wire  itself.  Usually  a  coil  of  wire  is  drawn  from  a  single 
ingot*  and  its  varintinns  in  thermoelectric  properties  arc  likely  to  be 
much  smaller  than  the  differences  between  two  coils  of  we.  Any  re- 
maining variations  ai*e  usually  of  small  practical  importance,  and  some 
manufacturers  consider  couples  made  from  wire  thus  selected  to  bo 
sufficiently  reproducible  for  industrial  purposes. 


Compensation  by  Series  Rc^isiwice 

It  is  obviously  impractical  to  gratiuate  the  scale  of  the  indicator  for 
every  individual  couple,  especially  as  several  couples  are  frequently 
connected  to  the  same  indicator.  If  a  couple  shows  a  higher  e.m.f.  than 
the  standard  couple  for  which  the  indicator  is  graduated,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  resistance  may  l>e  placed  in  scries  with  the  galvanometer. 
Usually,  if  a  base-metal  couple  shows  an  e.m.f.,  say,  2  per  cent,  high  at 
1000",  it  will  be  2  per  cent,  high  at  all  other  temperatures,  so  that  this 
method  of  correction  is  satisfactory  for  all  temperature  ranges.  The 
scries  resistance  must  be  located  at  the  couple  and  not  inside  the  galva- 
nometer. If  a  couple  shows  an  e.m.f,  2  per  cent,  high,  for  example,  the  extra 
series  resistance  must  be  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  i-esistance  of  the  circuit ; 
thus,  with  a  300-ohm  galvanometer  and  negligible  line  resistance,  G  ohms 
of  manganin  is  placed  io  series  and  is  mounted  on  a  spool  inside  the 
terminal  head  of  the  couple.  If  the  e.m.f.  of  a  couple  is  low,  resistance 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  cu-cuit.     The  scale  of  the  instrument  is  accord- 
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ingly  designod  for  the  normal  couple  plua  a  ccirtain  normal  wriea  resistancti, 
the  latter  being  suflScient  to  permit  ailjuatnient  for  eouphst  showing  low 
e.m.f. 

This  method  of  compensation  is  open  lo  objection,  especially  from  the 
standimlnt  of  the  pyrometer  manufacturer,  in  that  the  resistance  of  the 
series  coil  required  for  exact  compensation  depends  upon  the  resistance 
of  the  indicator.  Table  6  shows  the  values  of  the  series  resistances 
required  for  indicators  of  various  resistances,  in  order  to  provide  for  a 
maximum  variation  of  ±2percent.  in  the  e.m.f.  of  different  couples.  The 
resistance  of  the  line  proper  (i.e.,  lead  wires  and  couple  without  series 
coil)  is  assumed  negligible. 

Table  5. — Series  Resistance  Required  for  Compensation 


E.aiX  of  Coufila 


2  per  cent.  tow.   .   .. 

1  per  cent,  low <..  ..|      S.O 

0.6  percent,  low 

Nortn&l. .    

0.5  per  cunl.  high. . . 

1  per  c«nt.  high 

2  per  cent,  high 


RedcUoM  of  Indicator 

SOOObmt 

2fiOOhan 

139  Ohm 

MOfant 

26<»UM 

lOOhott 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

S.O 

3.4 

1.2 

0.90 

0.24 

0.10 

7.5 

3.7 

1.0 

0.75 

0.37 

0.15 

10.1 

5.0 

2.5 

1.01 

0.60 

0.20 

12.7 

6.3 

3.1 

1.27 

0.63 

0.25 

lfi.2 

7.6 

3.8 

1.62 

0.76 

0.80 

90.3 

10.1 

5.0 

2.03 

1.01 

0.40 

The  development  in  pyrometry  during  llie  past  five  years  has  tended 
toward  the  making  of  indicators  having  higher  resistance,  with  the  object 
of  minimizing  the  errors  arising  from  variations  in  line  resistance.  As  a 
result,  instruments  having  resistances  ranging  from  5  to  GOO  or  even  1200 
uhms  are  on  the  market.  Hence,  when  ordering  couples  for  replacement, 
the  customer  must  state  the  resistance  of  the  indicator,  and  the  manufac- 
turer must  carry  in  stock  an  almost  endless  assortment  of  couples  com- 
pensated and  calibrated  to  fit  all  the  instruments  he  has  manufactured 
possibly  in  the  past  ten  years.  A  large  plant  whicli  has  purchased  in- 
struments for  five  years  may  have  an  assortment  of  perhaps  1 00  indicators 
having  resistances  from  50  to  600  ohms,  all  calibrated  to  read  correctly 
for  the  normal  couple.  Since  the  compensated  renewing  couples  arc  no 
longer  interchangeable,  this  plant  would  be  required  to  carry  a  stock  of 
couples  for  every  indicator.  The  chances  for  confusion  of  records  and 
the  mixing  of  couples,  and  the  extra  cost  of  such  a  complete  stock,  are 
serious  item.s. 

The  possitile  error  when  a  compensated  couple  is  used  with  the  wrong 
indicating  instrument  is  illustrated  by  the  following  c>xamplc.  Suppose 
the  couple  originally  read  2  per  I'cnt.  high  and  thut  it  is  compensated 
to  read  correctly  with  a  500-ohm  indicator.     The  couple,  by  mistake, 


ly  mistake,     i 
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is  connected  to  a  50-ohni  inslrunient.  The  series  resistance  for  the  500- 
ohm  tnstruuieut  is  20.3  uhnis  (see  Table  5)  while  that  for  the  50-ohm 
indicator  la  only  2.03  ohnis.  The  introduction  of  20.3  ohms  in  scries 
with  a  50-uhm  galvanometer,  when  only  2.03  ohiUH  sliould  be  used,  makes 
the  instrument  read  26  per  cent.  low.  Hence  if  the  temperature  of  the 
furnace  were  1000°  C,  the  error  would  be  260**.  If  no  compensation  what- 
ever had  been  employed,  and  if  the  instruments  were  graduated  for  the 
normal  couple  with  no  resistance  in  series,  each  instrument,  when  con- 
nected to  the  couple  showing  e.m.f.  2  per  cent,  high,  would  be  in  error 
by  only  20°  at  1000°  C. 

One  way  to  prevent  such  mistakes  is  to  use  instruments  all  haying 
the  same  resistance.  Indicators  having  a  practically  fixed  prcassigncd 
resistance  arc  made  by  certain  manufacturers;  all  parts  of  the  galvanom- 
eters are  constructed  according  to  rigid  specifications.  The  swamping 
resistance  is  finally  adjusted  until  the  total  resistance  of  the  instru- 
ment has  the  prca.ssigned  value  found  by  experiment  to  be  satisfactory. 
Slight  differences  may  still  exist  in  the  caUbration  of  different  instruments; 
these  can  be  corrected  by  several  metliods,  such  as; 

(a)  Calibrate  the  instiument  by  direct  experiment  and  make  a  hand- 
drawn  scale.  Different  instruments  will  have  slightly  different  tem- 
perature ranges. 

(b)  Use  printed  scales  and  adjust  the  sensitivity  of  the  galvanometer 
by  means  of  a  magnetic  shunt. 

(c)  Use  printed  scales  in  several  different  temperature  ranges  and 
select  the  one  which  best  fits  the  instrument. 

(d)  Shunt  the  moving  coil  to  give  a  specified  deflection  on  a  specified 
current;  then  adjust  the  external  resistance  until  the  total  resistance  has 
the  proper  value.     Use  printed  scales. 

The  adoption  of  a  standard  instrument  is  likely  to  discourage  develop- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers.  Furthermore,  instruments 
having  all  refiistances  and  scale  ranges  are  in  daily  use  in  the  industries, 
and  they  are  giving  satisfactory  service;  it  is  impossible  to  consider 
discarding  all  except  those  having  a  certain  definite  resistance  in  order 
that  a  convenient  method  of  compensation  by  series  resistance  may  be 
adopt«d.  The  objection  to  compensation  by  series  resistance  is  further 
emphasized  when  indicators,  or  an  indicator  and  a  recorder,  are  operated 
in  parallel  on  the  same  couple.  Suppose  a  couole  reading  normally 
2  per  cent,  high  is  installed  with  a  500-ohm  indicator;  the  series  resistance 
in  the  head  of  the  couple  (Table  5)  is  20.3  ohms.  It  is  desired  to  operate 
another  similar  indicator  in  parallel.  The  resistance  of  two  500-ohm 
indicators  in  parallel  is  250  ohms;  the  two  indicators  accordingly  act  as  a 
single  indicator  having  a  resistance  of  250  ohms.  Hence  the  series  re- 
sistance must  be  10.1  instead  of  20.3  ohms.  If  the  couple  is  to  be  used 
with  both  indicators  it  can  never  be  used  with  the  indicators  separately. 
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If  a  500-olim  indicator  und  a  125-ohrTi  recorder  are  op^Tuted  in  parallel^ 
the  two  inHtrutiient«  art  as  a  single  indirutnr,  having  a  resiHtance  of  100 
ohniif.  For  a  couple  reailing  2  per  eenl.  high,  the  s<'rieH  reMistunec  muHt 
!«*  20.3  olinis  when  the  50(>-ohni  indicator  is  itsed,  5.0  ohnia  when  Uic 
l&5-<»hni  recorder  ifi  used,  and  about  4  ohtns  when  botli  are  employed  in 
parallel.  When  in.strumentfi  of  low  and  different  resistances  are  operated 
in  parallel,  the  problem  of  choosing  the  proper  comi)en3ation  for  the 
couple  becomes  very  complicated.  In  fact,  it  is  frequently  necessary 
to  use  cut-out  swittrhcs  to  throw  the  recorder  out  of  tlie  circuit  when  the 
indicator  is  read,  and  vice  versa.  A  final  objection  to  the  method  of 
compensation  by  series  resistance  is  that  it  has  no  effect  when  a  potentio- 
metric  or  semi-potentiometric  indicator  or  recorder  is  employed.  A 
couple  showing  e.m.f.  2  per  cent,  high,  and  compensated  to  read  cor- 
rectly on  a  r>00-ohm  indicator,  will  still  read  2  per  cent,  high  when  the 
measurements  are  made  with  a  potentiometer.  Since  the  use  of  potent- 
iometric  instruments  is  becoming  more  extensive  every  year,  especially 
for  laboi-atoi-y  and  checking  work  and  for  recorders,  this  last  objection  to 
compensalioa  by  scries  resistance  deserves  consideration. 


Compensation  by  ShitrU  Resistance 

In  thus  method  the  thermocouple  is  shunt-ed  usually  by  a  small  re- 
sistance. If  the  couple  normally  reads  high  the  resistance  of  the  shunt 
is  decreased'  if  low,  the  rej^istance  is  increased.  An  ordinary  base-metal 
couple,  for  industrial  purposes,  has  a  resistance  of  0.1  to  0.3  ohm  at  room 
temppmture.  It  has  been  the  practice  to  shtmt  this  couple  with  a  resist- 
ance of  about  the  same  magnitude:  the  shunted  couple  may  accordingly 
be  used  with  a  potentiometer  or  with  a  galvanometer  having  almost  any 
resistance  from,  .say,  10  ohms  up. 

Various  couples  are  thus  perfectly  interchangeable  and  may  be  used 
with  instruments  in  parallel,  when  desired:  hence  none  of  the  objections 
to  series  resistance  apply  to  the  shunted  couple.  A  serious  objection, 
however,  may  be  raised  against  the  shunted  resistance  in  that  the  resist- 
ance of  the  shunt,  for  proper  compensation,  depends  upon  the  resistance 
of  the  couple.  The  latter  is  subject  to  change  with  temperature  and 
depth  of  immersion,  depending  upon  the  temperature-resistance  co- 
efficient of  the  two  alloys,  and  is  altered  by  deterioration  of  the  couple. 
The  following  example  illustratJ-s  the  error  which  may  be  expoctwl  from  a 
slight  change  in  resistance  of  the  couple  when  the  resistance  of  the  shunt 
is  low. 

Suppose  the  couple  having  a  resistance,  at  room  temperature,  of  0.2 
ohm  is  shvmted  by  0.2  ohm  of  manganin.  If  e  is  the  e.m.f.  developed 
by  the  couple,  the  potential  drop  over  the  shunt  is  }^e.  The  scale  of 
the  galvanometer  is  arbitrarily  graduated  to  take  account  of  this  reduc- 
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tion  of  e.m.f.  Suppose  the  resistance  of  the  couple  changes  from  0.2 
to  0.25  ohm.  The  potential  drop  across  the  0.2-ohm  shunt  on  a  couple 
of  0.25  ohm  is  0.44e  instead  of  0.5e  for  which  the  galvanometer  was  gradu- 
ated. The  galvanometer  accordingly  reads  12  per  cent,  low,  or  in  error 
by  about  120°  at  1000°  C,  which  is  many  times  greater  than  any 
error  which  would  be  introduced  on  account  of  irreproducibility  of  the 
couples  if  no  compensating  device  were  employed.  The  use  of  a  low- 
resistance  shunt  should  be  discontinued;  the  method  is  satisfactory, 
however,  when  the  shunt  has  a  resistance  many  times  that  of  the  couple. 
As  the  resistance  of  the  shunt  is  increased,  the  range  for  adjustment  of 
different  couples  is  diminished;  however,  it  is  not  difficult  to  secure 
matched  wire  which  is  thermoelectrically  reproducible  to  ±2  per  cent., 
and  this  variation  can  be  compensated  by  shunts  of  fairly  high  resistance. 
For  generality,  the  method  is  discussed  under  the  following  heading. 

Compensation  by  Shunt  and  Series  Resistance* 

Let  ri  =  resistance  of  the  couple  plus  a  small  resistance  (if  necessary) 
in  series  with  it;  rs  =  resistance  of  the  shunt;  R  =  resistance  of  the  gal- 
vanometer. The  potential  drop  £'  across  the  shunt  is  given  by  the 
following  equation,  where  e  is  the  e.m.f.  developed  by  the  couple  at 
a  given  temperature. 

ri  -I-  r,  +  rirt/R 
In  case  the  potential  drop  is  measured  by  a  potentiometer: 

E=     'f  (2) 

ri  +  rj 

The  shiint  resistance  r^  is  adjusted  to  compensate  for  the  variation  in 
e.m.f.  of  the  different  couples.  On  account  of  the  term  riVi/R  in  equation 
(1),  galvanometers  having  different  resistances  will  be  differently  affected 
by  variations  in  fj  from  couple  to  couple.  If,  however,  the  term  rirt/R 
is  small  enough  compared  with  (ri  -\-  ra)  this  effect  is  negligible  and 
the  potential  drop  across  rj  will  be  practically  the  same  for  all  values 
of  R  and,  with  a  potentiometer,  for  different  couples  regardless  of  the 
values  of  r^.  Let  us  impose  the  condition  that  the  values  of  u,  n,  and 
R  must  be  such  that  the  reading  with  a  potentiometer  shall  never  differ 
from  that  with  a  galvanometer  by  more  than  0.5  per  cent.,  (i.e.,  5°  at 
1000"  C*).    This  condition  is  expressed  by: 

'P  ^  0.005(r,  -f  ra)  (3) 

We  desire  to  compensate  for  couples  showing  e.m.f. 's  differing  from  the 
normal  couple  by  less  than  2  per  cent.     For  convenience  in  making  the 


*  Zimmerschied:  U.  S.  Letters  Patent  No.  776252,  1915. 
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adjustments  on  the  uhunt  it  is  better  to  allow  a  little  more  variation  for 
couples  showing  low  e.m.f.;  we  will  make  the  computations  so  that  a 
couple  reading  3  per  cent,  low  could  be  compensated  by  using  a  shunt  of 
infinite  resistance — that  is,  with  no  shunt  at  all.  If  e  is  the  e.m.f.  of 
any  couple,  at  some  5xed  temperature,  and  t'  is  the  e.m.f.  of  a  couple  3 
per  cent,  below  normal,  we  have  from  equation  (2)  for  compensation: 


Tie 
r\  +  r. 


ri  +  r', 


=  c',  since  r\  =  » 


(4) 


(5) 


Hence  substituting  in  (3)  the  value  of  rj  found  from  (4) : 
R    e   _    R        e.m.f.  of  any  couple 
'"'  "^  200  e'  ~  200*  e.m.f.  of  couple  3%  low 

It  is  of  advantage  to  make  ri  as  large  as  possible;  this  can  be  done  by 
making  R  large,  but  the  value  of  R  must  be  small  enough  to  provide  for 
all  galvanometers  likely  to  be  employed.  If  we  denote  by  iZ.  the  lowest 
galvanometer  resistance  for  which  compensation  is  required,  the  maximum 
desirable  resistance  of  the  couple  is : 
Ro 


Tl    = 


200 


=  total  resistance  of  couple. 


(6) 


'(-:') 


=  shunt  resistance 


(7) 


Substituting  this  value  of  ri  in  (4)  we  obtain : 

''"(:,-!)"  2001 

Tabic  6  shows  the  values  of  the  shunt  resistances  and  couple  resistahces 
for  the  minimum  galvanometer  resistances  100,  SO,  60,  and  40  ohms. 
The  compensation  is  better  the  more  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer 
exceeds  these  minimum  values,  and  in  no  case  does  the  error  in  compen- 
sation amount  to  more  than  0.5  per  cent,  {i.e.,  3°  at  600°  or  5"  at  1000°  C). 

Table  6. — Compensation  by  Shunt  and  Series  Resistance 

n  -  0.6  Ohm,  1  ri  -  0.4  Obm.  ,  ri  -  0.3  Ohm, '  ri  -  0.3  Ohm. 
ShuDt        I         ShuDt         '         Shunt  Shunt 

obma         I  ohmc  ohms  ohms 


Seri«e  ReBiatance,  Couple 


3  per  cent.  low 

2  per  cent,  low 

1  per  cent,  low 

Normal 

1  per  cent,  high 

2  per  cent,  high 

Minimum  galvanonictcr  resist- 
ance, ohms 100 


48.50 

38.80 

29.10 

19.40 

24.25 

19.40 

14.55 

9.70 

16.17 

12.94 

9.70 

6.47 

12.12 

9.70 

7.27 

4.86 

9.70 

7.76 

5.82 

3.88 

80 


60 


40 


In  applying  this  method  of  compensation  the  standard  galvanometer 
f)cale  is  graduated  in  the  usual  manner  for  the  couple  which  reads  3  per 
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cent.  low.     Thus  if  we  have  a  table  of  e.m.f.-teniperature  for  the  normal 
couple,  we  decrease  all  the  e.iii.f.  values  in  the  table  by  3  |)er  cent. 

It  was  noted  in  the  cohc  of  shunting  a  U.2-obm  couple  by  0.2  ohm 
that  if  the  resistance  of  the  couple  increased  froiu  0.20  to  0.25  ohm,  the 
galvanometer  would  be  in  error  by  120°  at  1000*  C.  On  referring  to 
Table  6,  the  greatest  error  which  a  change  in  the  couple  resistance  from 
0.20  to  0.25  ohm  can  protluce.  when  properly  shunted,  occurs  with  the 
couple  reading  normally  2  i)cr  cent,  high,  in  which  case  the  shunt  has  a 
resistance  of  3.88  ohms;  the  error  due  to  this  cliange  amounts  to  1.2  per 
cent,  or  about  12°  at  1000°  C.  instead  of  120°.  For  the  normal  couple  the 
error  is  only  7°,  and  for  the  couple  reading  2  per  cent,  low,  only  3°.  The 
error  thus  diminishes  as  the  resistance  of  the  shunt  increases,  showing 
that  it  is  preferable  to  use  a  couplehavingaresistanceof  0.5ohm;if  the 
resistance  of  the  couple  alone  is  only  0.2  ohm.  0.3  ohm  of  manganin  may  be 
placed  in  series,  and  the  shunt  connected  over  the  total  of  0.5  ohm.  If 
the  resistance  of  the  couple  is  now  altered  from  0.50  to  0.55  ohm,  the 
couples  reading  2  per  cent,  high,  normal,  and  2  per  cent,  low  will  be  in 
error  by  only  5°,  3**,  and  1°  respectively  at  1000°  C.  It  is  evident  that 
this  method  of  compensation  is  far  superior  to  the  use  of  a  shunt  of  low 
resistance. 

Summary  on  Reproducibility  of  Couples 

Tlie  object  of  this  section  has  been  primarily  U>  call  attention  to  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  pyrometer  manufacturer  when  he  attcmpls 
to  correct  for  small  variations  in  the  calibration  of  different  couples.  The 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Standards  has  calibrated  chrorael-alumel  couples  submitted 
for  test,  which  deviated  from  the  normal  couple  by  20'  at  1000°  C.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  purchased  chromel-alurael  wire  at  different  times 
for  which  the  maximum  deviation  from  the  specified  temperature-e.m.f. 
ration  was  only  4°  C.  The  variations  with  iron-constantan  are  usually 
greater  but  still  are  not  serious.  It  is  certainly  possible,  if  necessary,  to 
hold  the  manufacturer  to  within  +  10°  C  of  the  specifications  for  an 
uncompensated  couple.  There  are  few  industrial  processes,  however, 
u.'dng  basc-mctal  couples  which  require  an  acruriicyofcx'en  20*^  at  Ifl00°  C, 
and  there  are  still  fewer  proces.ses  in  which  temporniurcs  are  mLnsurnd 
or  would  probably  he  measured  to  (his  acciir;iiry  even  if  a  perfectly  com- 
pen.4ate<]  couple  were  secure<l.  The  u.sers  cjf  pyrometers  have  forced 
the.sc  compensation  methods  upon  the  niiinufactnrer,  by  insisting  upon 
greater  precision  than  is  really  necessary.  In  so  doing  the  user  obtains 
a  couple  which,  when  installed  in  a  certain  precise  manner  and  frequently 
checked,  may  give  satisfactory  results,  but  usually  the  compensation 
device  is  a  source  of  more  serious  error  than  would  be  occasioned  by  the 
alight  irreproducibility  of  the  uncompensated  couples. 

A  solution  of  the  problem,  from  the  manufacturing  point  of  view,  is 
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to  secure  as  woll  matched  wire  as  po&si1>le,  do  away  with  compensation 
devices,  and  sell,  at  different  prices,  two  grades  of  couples,  one  guaranteed 
to  ±  10°  and  the  other  to  ±20**  C.  Possibly  later,  closer  specifications 
could  be  adopted.  If  any  industrial  process  requires  greater  preciaioQ 
than  this,  the  couples  should  be  individually  calibrated  and  correction 
curves  prepared  similar  to  those  furnUhed  with  high-grade  voltmeters 
and  other  electrical  instruments.  If  exact  reproducibility  and  higher 
accuracy  are  both  required,  the  rai-e-metal  couples  should  be  employed. 
In  objecting  to  compensating  methods,  we  refer  only  to  those  device 
which  are  supiiosed  to  correct  for  variations  in  the  thermoelectric 
characteristics  of  the  couple  wire;  compensation  methods  for  eliminating 
cold-junction  errors,  ordinary  "compensating  leatl  wires,"  etc.  are  of 
course  necessary  and  nmst  not  be  confused  with  the  methoils  discussed 
in  this  section,  wliich  serve  an  entirely  different  purpose. 

Thermocouple   Installations 

The  installation  of  a  large  thermocouple  equipment  requires  the 
services  of  competent  electricians.  As  much  attention,  if  not  more, 
should  be  given  to  the  wiring,  switches,  switchboards,  etc.,  as  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  power  installations.  Proper  fixtures  should  be  used  to 
mount  the  couple  in  the  furnace.  Lead  wires  should  have  a  weather- 
proof covering  and  should  be  run  in  a  metal  conduit,  except  for  a  short 
length  of  flexible  cable  at  Uie  ends  of  the  conduit;  the  conduit  should  be 
grounded  io  prevent  leakage  from  power  installations  or  hghting  circuits. 
All  joints  in  the  lead  wires  should  be  soldered  and  taped;  when  indicators 
or  recorders  of  low  resistance  are  employed  it  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  havca  well  constructed  electrical  installation  to  insure  a  constant 
line  resistance.  Since  instruments  of  low  resistance  use  usually  calibrated 
for  a  low  line  resistance  of  definite  value,  the  size  of  copper  wire  required 
for  a  long  line  may  be  us  large  as  No.  12  or  10  (2mm.or2,6rani.).  Special 
attention  must  be  given  to  contact  resistances  at  switches.  Frequently 
switches  rated  at  100  amperes  are  required  although  the  actual  thermo- 
electric current  is  only  a  few  milliamperes.  If  the  indicator  is  of  high 
resistance,  or  operates  upon  the  potentiumetric  or  semi-potentiometric 
principle,  the  necessity  for  low  line  resistance  is  not  so  pressing,  but  the 
wiring  should  be  well  installed,  for  the  psychological  effect  at  least. 
Stationary  intUcatJng  and  recording  instruments  usually  shoultl  be 
mounted  upon  switchboards,  with  suitable  selective  or  commutating 
switches  when  several  couples  are  used  with  one  indicator.  When 
the  head  of  the  couple  is  exposed  to  severe  conditions,  a  weather-proof 
terminal  head  should  be  provided,  consisting  of  an  outside  casing  which 
fits  over  both  binding  posts.  Lead  wires  should  be  carried  from  the 
couple  to  the  indicator  through  as  cool  rooms  as  conveniently  possible; 
copper  has  a  high  temperature-resistance  coefficient  and  the  frequent 
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practire  of  running  wires  over  the  top  of  a  long  row  of  furnares  iriay  cause 
targe  variations  in  line  resistance. 

The  indicator  or  recorder  should  be  conveniently  located  and  should 
mounted  where  vibration  or  excessive  dirt  and  dvist  will  not  injure 
mechauism;  in  almost  all  industrial  installations,  protecting  L-ascs 
are  required.  Special  devices  are  employed  to  dampen  vibration  when 
this  is  serious,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  trip  hammer  or  rolling  milt. 
Frequently  the  instruments  are  suspended  by  spiral  springs.  One  con- 
venient method  suitable  for  heavy  instruments,  such  as  a  recorder,  is  to 
mount  the  instrument  on  a  hoard  which  is  supported  on  a  pier  by  four 
tennis  balls,  one  at  each  corner- 
When  fixing  the  couples  in  the  furnace,  the  primary  consideration  is 
to  locate  the  hot  junction  at  the  exact  point  the  temperature  of  which  is 
desired;  at  the  same  time,  the  lead  wires  should  be  conveniently  situated. 
The  space  between  the  protecting  tui)e  of  the  couple  and  the  furnace 
wall  should  be  tiglitly  plugged  with  refractory  cement  so  that  cold  air 
cannot  be  drawn  in,  thus  coolirg  the  hot  junction.  The  cold-junction 
box  should  be  so  located  as  to  reduce  the  necessary  amount  of  compen- 
sating lead  wire  to  a  minimum,  since  this  wii-c  is  somewhat  costly  and 
should  not  be  employed  extravagantly;  great  lengths  of  compensating 
wire  also  increase  the  line  resistance,  since  its  conductivity  is  much 
tower  than  that  of  copper. 

In  case  the  cold  junction  is  buried  underground,  it  must  not  be 
located  too  near  a  large  furnace;  either  the  distance  from  the  furnace, 
or  the  depth  at  which  the  junction  i&  buriedj  must  be  increased.  A 
depth  of  10  ft.  and  at  least  10  ft.  from  a  large  furnace  is  usually 
satisfactory. 

Common  Return 

The  use  of  a  common  return  wire  for  a  multiple  installation  is  gener- 
ally unsatisfactory,  because  short  circuits  are  so  likely  to  occur.  At 
the  same  time,  leakage  from  a  power  installation  affectfi  the  reading  of 
every  couple  connected  to  the  return,  and  as  a  leakage  through  a  high 
resistance  may  alter  the  readings  of  every  couple  by  the  same  amount, 
the  presence  of  such  leaks  is  not  always  readily  detected.  It  is  also 
possible,  by  leakage  from  different  couples  to  the  ground,  to  obtain  very 
erratic  and  erroneous  readings  when  the  common  return  is  employed. 
Bosc-metal  couples  are  frequently  constructed  with  the  hot  junction 
welded  to  the  end  of  the  iron  protecting  tube  in  order  to  reduce  thermal 
lag.  Even  when  this  welded  junction  is  not  made,  the  hot  junction 
usually  touches  the  protecting  tube,  and  is  in  good  electrical  contact 
with  it,  especially  at  high  temperatures,  when  insiUation  resistance 
becomes  ver>'  low.  Suppose  that  the  iron  tubes  of  two  chromel-alurnel 
couples  are  grounded  to  the  iron  casing  of  a  furnace,  the  two  hot  junc- 
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In  die  <i  tor 


tions  thus  being  connected  by  a  circuit  of  iron  (Fir.  24).  The  actual 
result  is  ii  uhruiiiel-Hlunicl  cduph;  out  leg  of  which  is  shunted  by  an 
alurapl-iron-aluriicl  differential  eouple.  So  long  as  ttie  temperatures  of 
the  hot  junctions  of  both  couples  are  tlie  same,  this  differential  couple 
produces  no  effect,  but  it  will  alter  the  reading  of  the  indicator  whenever 
the  temperatures  differ;  both  of  the  chromel-alumel  couples  will  accord- 
ingly give  erroneous  results.  With  indi- 
vidual returns,  the  iron  circuit  produces 
no  effect.  When  grounds  occur  further 
back  from  the  hot  junction,  for  example 
between  the  common  return  and  the  other 
lead  wire  of  a  single  couple,  every  couple 
on  the  common  return  has,  in  addition  to 
its  own  e.m.f.,  an  impressed  potential  drop 
due  to  the  current  flowing  in  the  shunted 
couple,  which  may  cause  a  large  error  in 
every  reading.  The  common  return  is  ex- 
tensively utilized  in  the  industries,  but  it  is 
a  dangerous  practice  and  should  be  avoided 
as  far  as  possible. 
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Wiring  Diagrams  oj  Themiocottj^ 
ImfuUaiions 
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FlO.  24. ILLUSTRAIINO  THK  OB- 
JECTION TO  CUilUON  RETt^RN. 


Fig.  25  illustrates  a  simple  thermoelec- 
tric installation  for  a  rare-metal  couple,  the 
couple  being  properly  protected  by  a  por- 
celain or  quartz  tube  and.  if  necessary,  by 
an  outer  tube  of  iron,  chromel,  fireclay,  etc.  From  the  head  of  the 
couple,  comi)ensating  lead  wires  are  carried  to  the  bottom  of  a  pipe 
driven  10  ft.  underground,  with  copper  wires  leading  to  the  indicator. 

Fig.  26  illustrates  a  multiple  installation  for  five  thermocouples; 
in  this  case  a  common  return  is  employed,  whereby  four  lengths  of  copper 
wire  have  been  saved,  and  the  commutating  switch  made  simpler.  The 
indicator  for  the  operator  of  the  furnaces  and  the  recorder  for  the  super- 
intendent's office  are  mounted  in  parallel.  The  indicator  or  recorder 
may  be  connected  to  any  desired  couple  by  setting  the  comnmtating 
switch.  Such  an  installation  can  be  utilized  only  when  the  insti-uments 
have  a  high  resistance.  The  recorder  and  the  indicator,  when  connected 
to  the  same  couple  at  the  same  time,  act  as  shunts  on  each  other,  which 
tends  to  make  both  instruments  read  low;  whereas  if  the  two  instruments 
are  calibrated  to  read  correctly  in  parallel,  they  will  both  read  high  when 
connected  to  different  couples.  An  example  illustrates  this  point.  Sup- 
pose the  line  and  couple  resistance  for  each  circuit  is  3  ohms,  and  the 
resistance  of  the  recorder  and  indicator  500  ohms  each.     Assume  that 
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both  instruments  are  calibrated  to  read  correctly  when  connected  sepa- 
rately to  any  couple.  The  potential  drop  E  across  the  terminals  of  either 
instrument  bears  the  following  relation  to  e,  the  e.m.f.  of  the  couple: 
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FlO.    25. — SiHPLS     THERMOCOUPLE     INSTALLATION. 

E  —  (600  -T-  503)  e.    The  scale  of  the  instrument  is  graduated  to  take 
account  of  this  reduction  in  e.m.f.     When  the  two  instruments  are  in 


Fig.  26. — Simple    5-couple    installation. 

parallel,  the  potential  drop  across  the  indicator  and  recorder  is  given  by 
the  following  equation,  where  R  —  resistance  of  indicator  or  recorder,  and 
r  =  line  resistance: 
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Accordingly  the  e.in.f.  is  reduced  by  the  factor  500  -5-  506.  As  each 
instrument  is  calibrated  for  a  reduction  of  500  -i-  503,  the  error  resulting 
from  the  parallel  connection  is  thus  0.6  per  cent.,  or  about  G°  at  1000"  C. 
Hence  if  the  operator  of  the  furnace  switches  a  couple  onto  the  indicator 
when  the  same  couple  is  also  connected  to  the  recorder,  both  instruments 
will  read  low;  but  this  error  is  usually  insignificant. 

A  similar  example  will  be  considered  for  an  indicator  and  a  recorder 
of  Jow  resistance.  Let  the  Hue  resistance  r  be  3  ohms,  as  before,  and  the 
resistances  R  of  the  indicator  and  the  recorder  be  10  ohms  each.  The 
potential  drop  E  across  the  terminals  of  either  instrument  bears  the  fol- 
lowing relation  to  e,  the  e.m.f.  of  the  couple:       ' 
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When  the  two  instruments  are  in  parallel,  the  |>otential  drop  across  the 
indicator  and  recorder  is: 

R  10 


*"-ie  +  2r''- 


16" 


The  instruments  arc  calibrated  to  read  correctly  when  used  scimratcly, 
that  is  for  a  reduction  in  e.m.f.  by  the  factor  10  -J-  13;  when  in  parallel 
the  reduction  factor  is  10  -^  16,  the  resulting  error  thus  being  19  per  cent., 
or  about  190°  at  1000**  C.  *  f'or  this  reason,  low-resistance  instruments  can 
not  be  alternately  operated  separately  and  in  parallel  on  the  same  couple; 
they  must  always  be  used  either  separately  or  in  parallel,  ('ut-out 
switches  arc  frequently  employed,  so  designed  that  when  the  indicator 
is  connect^^d  with  a  couple,  thi.s  couple  is  automatically  thrown  out  of  the 
recorder  circuit.  The  paralleling  of  simple  galvanometric  instruments 
having  a  resistance  of  300  ohms  and  more  when  the  line  resistance  is 
less  than  3  ohms,  or  of  potentio metric  instruments,  is  a  safe  practice; 
the  paralleling  of  instruments  having  lower  resistances  requires  specially 
graduated  scales  or  special  wiring  circuits.  Low-resistance  instruments 
designed  for  parallel  operation  should  not  be  used  separately,  unless 
protected  by  cut-out  switches. 

Fig.  27  illustrates  a  simple  installation  in  an  oil-fired  furnaee.  The 
thermo<'ou]>le  is  protected  from  mechanical  shocks  and  brcakiige  by  an 
additional  metal  sheath.  Compensating  lead  wire  is  carried  to  the 
indicator,  the  cold  junction  being  located  at  the  indicator  and  not  ther- 
mostatically controlled.  Tlic  indicator  is  set  to  read  the  room  or 
cold-junction  temperature  on  open  circuit;  otherwise  correction  for 
"cold-junction  error"  must  be  applied. 
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Fig.  28  shows  a  thermocouple  imbedded  in  the  floor  of  an  oil-fired 
furnace,  thus  occupying  no  space  in  the  heating  chamber.    The  cold 
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Fio.  28. — Thermocouple  in  oil-fired  furnace. 


junction  is  water-jacketed.     Fig.  29  shows  a  method  of  installing  a  couple 
in  the  wall  of  a  lai^e  furnace. 
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The  switchboard  is  designed  for  six  couples;  by  pressing  one  of  the  buttons 
any  desired  couple  is  connected  directly  to  the  indicator. 

Commx^ting  Svntckea 

In  one  type  of  multiple  rotary  switch,  by  turning  the  dial  to  the 
proper  position  any  one  of  twelve  couples  may  be  connected  to  the  indi- 
cator. The  commutating  brushes  are  laminated  phosphor-bronze,  diag- 
onal wiping,  and  have  a  long  spring  action  to  follow  up  all  possible  wear. 
In  a  switch  of  different  design,  but  similar  in  principle,  double  points 
of  contact  are  required  when  individual  return  wires  are  employed. 
The  positive  wires  of  each  couple  are  connected  to  the  outer  ring  of 
contacts  and  the  negative  wires  to  the  inner  ring.  The  galvanometer 
is  connected  across  the  two  solid  rings.  Commutating  switches  are 
designed  so  that  variable  contact  resistance  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

For  large  installations  several  hundred  couples  may  be  connected 
to  a  switchboard,  which  is  frequently  designed  somewhat  similar  to  an 
ordinary  telephone  switchboard.  Often  in  these  large  installations 
communication  between  the  operator  of  the  switchboard  and  the  opera- 
tor of  the  fiirnaoe  is  maintained  by  a  system  of  colored  electric  lamps. 

Junction  Box  and  Zone  Box 

Fig.  32  is  a  wiring  diagram  for  a  multiple  <;ouple  installation  which 
has  the  advantage  of  saving  compensating  lead  wire,  and  thus  reducing 


Fio.  31. — Multiple-couple    installation    with    thebmostated    cold-junction 

BOX   AND    compensating    LEADS. 

the  cost  and  the  resistance  of  the  line.  The  junction  box  is  a  cast-iron  box 
such  as  is  used  for  imderground  telephone  wiring;  it  is  not  thermost^ted, 
since  a  constant  and  measured  temperature  is  not  required.  The  e.m.f. 
developed  at  the  junctions  of  compensating  leads  and  copper  leads  is 
cOTTBcted  by  a  common  jimction,  in  the  opposite  direction,  inserted 
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between  the  selective  switch  and  the  indicator  or  recorder.  A  common 
cold  junction  is  also  placed  here;  in  Fig.  32  this  is  shown  located  in  a  pipe 
buried  10  ft.  underground.  The  selective  switch  and  recorder  or  indica- 
tor are  usually  mounted  in  a  single  case.  The  common  cold  junction  and 
the  junction-box  compensating  couple  are  connected  at  the  recorder 
between  the  switch  and  the  binding  post  terminals  of  the  instrument,  as 
illustrated.  The  cold  junction  is  placed  near  the  junction  box  and  the 
recorder  or  indicator  (with  switch  if  desired)  may  be  any  distance  away 
since  only  copper  leads  are  used  from  this  point  to  the  junction  box. 


Bf1cf:llip  Bwltcfa 


Fig,  32. — Illustrating  use  of  junction  box  with  controlled  coLi>-jnNCTioH 

TEMPEEATCRE. 


This  method  is  especially  useful  where  separate  cold  junctions  would 
require  too  long  compensating  leads.  Suppose  the  temperature  of  a 
coke  oven,  20  by  40  by  150  ft.,  is  measured  by  nine  couples  inserted  in  the 
top.  The  indicator  is  at  the  ground  level,  40  ft.  away,  and  the  buried 
cold  junctions  are  20  ft.  in  front  of  the  oven.  When  the  junction  box  is 
not  employed,  the  amount  of  compensated  lead  wire  required  to  reach  the 
buried  cold  junctions  is  as  follows: 

Three  couples  at  rear  of  furnace,      3  X  (150  +  20  +  20  +  10)  ft. 

Three  couples  at  center  of  furnace,  3  X  (  75  +  20  +  20  +  10)  ft. 

Three  couples  at  front  of  furnace,               3  X  (20  +  20  +  10)  ft. 
Total  compensating  cable 1125  ft. 
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When  a  junction  box  is  located  on  top  of  the  furnace,  at  the  center 

Three  couples  at  rear  of  furnace,  3  X  75  ft. 
Three  eouplee  at  center  of  furnace,  2  X  10  ft. 
Three  couples  at  front  of  furnace,    3  X  75  ft. 

SVom  box  to  cold  junction (75  +  20  +  20  +  10)  ft. 

Total  compensating  cable 595  ft. 

By  means  of  the  junction  box  we  effect  a  saving  of  some  500  ft.  of  com- 
pensating cable,  and  need  to  bury  only  one  pair  of  junctions,  the 
installation  being  just  as  satisfactory.  When  installing  a  large  multiple- 
couple  equipment  with  a  junction  box,  it  is  important  to  insure  that  the 
common  cold-junction  couple  is  connected  with  the  correct  polarity,  as 
illustrated.  Although  a  common  cold  junction  has  been  used  for  all 
couples,  the  objectional  common  return  has  not  been  employed. 

In  case  the  recorder  is  placed  where  the  temperature  is  fairly  uniform 
from  day  to  day,  the  use  of  a  buried  cold  junction  or  thermostated  cold- 
junction  box  is  not  absolutely  esseutial.     The  e.m.f.  generated  at  the 
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Pio.  33. — Illustbatino  tisB  or  junction  box  without  coli>-ju  notion  control. 

junction  box  in  Fig.  32  is  then  compensated  by  running  one  pair  of  com- 
pensating leads  from  the  recorder  to  the  junction  box,  taking  cftre  to 
connect  the  negative  lead  to  the  negative  terminal  of  the  recorder  and 
the  positive  lead  to  the  selective  switch.  A  simple  installation  of  this 
kind  is  illustrated  by  F^.  33;  here  only  one  couple  is  shown,  but  as  many  as 
desired  may  be  connected  to  the  muitiple-pole  selective  switch.  The 
compensating  lead  wires  are  soldered  together  inside  the  junction  box  and 
the  auxiliary  couple  formed  by  the  compensating  leads  is  in  series  with 
the  couple  connected  in  by  the  selective  switch.  The  cold  junction  is 
accordingly  actually  at  the  recorder,  where  the  temperature  is  fairly 
constant;  changes  in  temperature  of  the  distributing  or  junction  box  thus 
will  not  affect  the  reading  of  any  couple. 


Fig.  34  illustrates  the  WUsoa-Maeulen  zone  box,  to  which  the  couple 
yz  is  coniie4^t<^<l  directly.  Two  pairs  of  wires  lead  from  the  zone  box,  one 
pair,  of  copper,  lieing  connected  to  the  main  line  and  indicator;  the  other 
pair  YZ  goes  to  the  cold-junction  box  or  is  buried  underground.  For 
base-metal  couples  Z  and  y  are  of  the  same  material,  and  also  Z  and  z. 
For  rare-metal  couples,  Z  and  Y  are  respectively  copper  and  acopper-nickel 
alloy.  The  zone  box  thus  saves  running  an  extra  pair  of  copper  lead  wires 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cold-junction  well.  If  this  principle  is  adopted  for 
a  multipk'  iusiatlation,  so  as  to  save  compensating  leads,  a  selective  switch 
may  be  niounieit  iK'twecn  tlie  zone  box  and  the  different  couples;  however, 
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FlO.  34. WiLaON-MAEULEW    ZONE    BOX. 

this  requires  that  the  selective  switch  be  mounted  near  the  furnace,  unless 
a  complicated  interlacing  electrical  circuit  is  employed,  whereas  it  is 
always  desirable  to  have  the  switch  at  the  indicator.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  for  large  installations  the  junction  box  previously  described  is  pref- 
erable so  far  as  economy  in  compensating  lead  wire  is  concerned.  In 
case  of  a  single  couple,  or  where  separate  coid-junction  wells  are  installed 
for  different  couples  in  multiple  installations,  the  zone  box  accomplishes 
practically  the  .^amc  results  as  the  junction  box,  affording  a  small  saving 
in  cop|)er  and  frequently  a  more  desirable  wiring  system.  The  main 
advantage  of  the  junction  box  is  the  saving  of  compensating  lead  wire  in  a 
multiple-couplo  installation;  the  main  advantage  of  the  zone  box  is  the 
simplicity  with  which  the  cold  junction  is  extended  to  some  point  at 
which  the  temperature  is  constant  or  can  be  controlled. 

Determination  of  Tetnperalure  of  Buried  Cold  Junction 

The  simplest  method  is  to  use  a  thermocouple  consisting  of  the  com- 
pensating leads.  Insert  this  in  the  well,  comjcct  it  to  a  portable  indicator, 
and  measure  the  secondary  cold-juuction  temperature  at  the  indicator 
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witb  B  thermometer.  Witli  a  well  10  ft.  deep  or  more  and  properly 
located,  it  is  necessary  to  measure  tlie  temperature  only  once  a  month. 
Another  method  is  to  lower  a  tliermometer  into  the  well,  wrapped  with 
a  few  layers  of  eloth  l>ut  leaving  the  stem  exposed  near  tlie  expected 
reading;  it  should  he  left  in  the  well  for  30  niin.  All  buried  leads  to  the 
cold  junction  should  be  water-proof  insulated,  and  the  junction  well 
should  he  water  tight.  The  compensating  leads,  particularly  thoee 
for  base-metal  couples,  will  generate  a  large  voltaic  e.m.f.  if  they 
become  wet. 


Depth  oj  Immersion  of  Couples 

Thermocouples  iuuncrscd  in  furnaces  of  the  various  induetrial  types 
must  be  carefully  protected.  Heavy  iron  tubes  and  frequently  larger 
auxiliary  protecting  tubes  of  various  materials  are  employed.  There  is 
no  certainty  that  the  temperature  indicated  by  the  thermocouple  is 
actually  that  of  the  furnace,  because  of  conduction  along  the  protecting 
tubee.  Conduction  losses  may  be  reduced  and  even  eliminated  by 
allowing  a  sufScIent  depth  of  insertion,  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to  do 
this  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  when  the  depth  issufheient.  The 
general  practice  ia  to  make  the  depth  as  great  as  convenient  and  trust 
that  this  is  sufficient.  Two  methods  may  be  suggested  for  investigating 
this  question,  but  neither  is  very  conclusive.  First:  Remove  the  couple 
alone  from  the  hxed  installation,  leaving  all  protecting  tubes  in  place. 
If  it  is  im|x>suible  to  remove  the  iron  tube  from  the  couple  use  a  similar 
tube  inthehxed  installation  without  the  couple.  Explore  the  teu)|K'rature 
inside  the  protecting  tube  with  an  unprotected  couple.  If  the  tempera^ 
ture  for  several  centimeters  along  the  inner  end  is  i)ractically  uniform, 
the  depth  is  sufficient;  if  the  temperature  falls  rapidly  in  that  region,  the 
depth  is  not  enough.  Second:  The  couple,  previously  standardized,  is 
mounted  complete  in  the  fixed  installation  and  compared  with  a  checking 
couple  mounted  at  its  side.  The  checking  couple  must  have  a  small  cross- 
section,  and  must  be  either  unprotected  or  protected  by  an  extremely 
thin  protection  tube,  in  order  to  minimize  the  loss  of  heat  by  conduction. 
The  hot  junction  of  this  couple  and  that  of  the  couple  under  test  are 
brought  closely  together,  but  not  in  contact.  The  checking  couple 
should  indicate  the  furnace  temijcrature  more  closely  than  the  fixed 
couple ;  if  the  difference  is  large  a  greater  depth  should  be  adopted.  These 
methods  are  complicated  by  local  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the 
furnace,  but  checks  of  this  nature,  although  somewhat  unsatisfactory, 
are  better  than  none. 

It  is  frequently  desirable  to  purposely  immerse  the  couple  to  an 
insufficient  depth.  In  many  processes  the  furnace  is  operated  at  such 
ft  high  temperature  that  a  thermocouple  or  protecting  tube  cannot  with- 
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Stand  the  severe  conditions  to  which  it  may  be  subjected.  In  this  ca 
the  couple  may  be  immersed  only  part  way  through  the  furnace  wall, 
or  to  a  distance  flush  with  the  inner  wall  of  the  furnace.  The  tem- 
peratures indicated  by  couples  installed  in  this  manner  are  always  lower 
'  than  those  of  the  furnace  interior,  but  they  Ijear  a  fairly  definite  rela- 
tion to  the  temperature  of  the  furnace,  and  hence  the  method  is  satis- 
factory for  temperature  control  and  reproduction  of  furnace  conditions 
from  day  to  day. 

Protection  Tubes  fob  Thermocouplbs 


The  choice  of  a  proper  protection  tube  for  a  thermocouple  is  nearly 
as  important  as  the  selection  of  the  material  for  the  couple.  Among 
others,  the  following  properties  of  a  protection  tube  should  be  con- 
sidered : 

(a)  SUght  porosity  to  gases;  many  tubes  become  very  porous  at 
high  temperatures  and  furnace  gases  usually  attack  the  couple. 

(6)  Low  volatility;  certain  metal  tubes  are  undesirable  at  high 
temperatures  because  the  metal  distills  upon  the  couple  and  alters  its 
caUbraiion. 

(e)  Ability  to  withstand  high  temperatures. 

(d)  Ability  to  withstand  sudden  changes  in  temperature. 

(c)  Ability  to  withstand  mechanical  shocks  and  strains. 

(/)  High  rigidity  or  viscosity;  protecting  tubns  frequently  deform  and 
exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  plastic  flow  at  high  temperatures. 

(g)  Thermal  conductivity;  high  thermal  conductivity  is  frequently 
desirable  when  rapidly  changing  temperatures  are  measured;  usually, 
however,  low  conductivity  is  desired  so  that  the  flow  of  heat  along  the 
tube  shall  be  small. 

(A)  Ability  to  resist  corrosion  from  molten  metals  or  furnace  gases. 

Excellent  protecting  tubes  are  obtiiinnble  for  many  different  industrial 
processes,  but  for  certain  others,  satisfactory  tubes  have  not  yet  been 
developed;  this  applies  particularly  to  industries  dealing  with  molten 
metals,  especially  iron  and  brass. 

Fused  Quartz. — Fused  quartz  affords  good  protection  up  to  1050°  C. 
in  an  oxidizing  atmosphere  free  from  alkaUes.  The  material  is  some- 
what pervious  to  hydrogen  and  probably  to  other  reducing  gases,  but  at 
this  temperature  is  not  pervious  to  oxygen  or  carbon  dioxide.  Any 
reducing  gas  within  the  protecting  tube  of  a  rare-metal  couple  is  disas- 
trous, particularly  when  the  tube  contains  silica;  the  silica  is  reduced  to 
silicon,  which  is  readily  absorbed  by  platinum.  Above  1050°C.,  and  even 
at  lower  temperatures  after  prolonged  heating,  quartz  devilrifies  and 
crumlMes.  Quartz  tubes  withstand  sudden  changes  of  temperatiu-e 
without  breaking.     Heavy  sintered  quaitz  tubes,  with  walls  1  or  2  era. 
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(bJck,  are  sometimes  used  for  extra  protection,  for  example,  against  acid 

fames. 

Porcelain. — Porcelain  is  used  primarily  for  protection  of  rare-metal 

couples.  Previous  to  1914  a  highly  refractory  porcelain,  known  as  Mar- 
^quardt,  was  imported  from  (lerrnany.     A  better  grade  of  tliis  material 

ras  developed  through  the  research  work  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards, 
land  is  now  manufactured  by  Stupakoff  under  the  name  "Usalite," 
Iftiid  by  Engelhard  under  the  name  "Impcrvite."  These  two  porcelains 
[have  a  melting  point  above  that  of  platinum.     However,  only  when 


i  they  impervious  to  gases.     The  softening  point  of  the  American 

:laze  \8  about  1300"  C. ;  that  on  the  German  tubes  softens  at  1200°  C.     If 

the  tubes  are  glazed  only  on  the  outside  they  are  serviceable  as  pyrometer 

protection  tubes  up  to  1500°  C;  the  insulating  tubes  are  not  glazed. 

,  An  unprotected  porcelain  tube,  suddenly  tlirust  into  a  furnace  aMOOO^C, 

'Will  usually  break,  but  not  if  it  is  inserted  very  slowly. 

In  permanent  installations,  quartz  and  porcelain  tubes,  and  also  the 
iron  or  chromel  tubes  of  base-metal  couples,  are  frequently  further 
protected  by  heavy  outer  tubes  of  lireclay,  carborundum,  graphite,  etc. 
The  outer  tube  is  usually  cemented  in  place  in  the  furnace  wall,  forming 
a  well  into  which  the  couple  is  inserted.  In  case  the  outer  tube  intro- 
duces too  large  a  temperature  lag,  or  if  the  temperature  of  the  hot  June- 
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tion  of  the  couple  is  likely  to  be  diminished  by  conduction  of  heat  through 
the  heavy  tube,  the  latter  is  made  open  at  both  ends;  the  couple  and  its 
smaller  protecting  tube  are  then  so  mounted  that  the  hot  junction  pro- 
jects a  few  centimeters  beyond  the  end  of  the  outer  protecting  tube. 


Table  7. — Calibration  Data  of  Representative  Couples 
Cold-junction  Temperature,  CC.    E.m.f.  in  miUivolts 
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B  represents  mean  calibration 
by  I:.  S.  Bureau  of  Standarda  of 
iron-constantan  couples  from  all 

17 

1447 

17 
18 

336 
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sources.    L  represents  mean  cali- 
bration  of   Leeds   A    Northrup's 

iron-constantan  couple. 

Carborundum.- — Carborundum  is  used  for  outer  protecting  tubes 
(Fig.  35,  No.  1).  It  has  a  high  thermal  conductivity,  about  twice  that  of 
silica,  a  low  coefEoient  of  expansion,  about  one-half  that  of  fused  alumina, 
and  great  mechanical  strength.  When  heated  in  an  oxidizing  atmosphere, 
oxidation  begins  at  about  1200*  C.  At  1500°  C.  the  silica  formed  on  the 
surface  of  the  tube  fuses  and  protects  the  tube  from  further  oxidation. 
Gases,  except  chlorine,  do  not  act  on  carborundum,  but  basic  slags  attack 
it  readily.  Carborundum  reacts  at  high  temperatures  with  practically 
all  metals,  wherefore  platinum  must  be  thoroughly  protected  from  the 
carborundum  by  a  gas-tight  inner  tube.  Silfrax,  which  is  pure  finely 
crs^talline  carborundum,  is  highly  satisfactory  for  ordinary  furnace 
work;  it  is  sometimes  used  in  molten  glass  and  open-hearth  slag. 
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Nickrome  or  Chromeh — Cast  nichrame  or  chromel  tubes  are  cxten- 
sivclj'  used  for  proioution  of  both  baae-meta)  and  rare*metal  couples 
(Fig.  35,  No.  2).  These  tubes  resist  oxidation  remarkably  well  and, 
although  much  more  costly  than  iron  lubes,  their  longer  life  warrantD 
and  requires  their  use  in  many  processes.  Chromel  "A"  may  be  used 
continuously  to  1200"  C.  It  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  draw 
these  alloys  into  tubes.  The  material  can  be  machined  with  difficulty 
but  threads  may  be  cut  for  pipe  fittings.  In  order  to  economize  in 
these  materials,  iron  tubes  may  have  short  sections  of  nichrornc  or 
chromel  welded  to  them,  at  the  place  where  exposed  to  the  furnace. 
In  processes  carried  out  at  low  temperatures,  where  either  iron,  chromel, 
or  nichronie  may  be  utilized,  experiments  should  be  made  to  determine 
the  relative  life  of  these  tubes  in  hours  per  dollar  of  cost;  practically 
no  data  are  available  on  this  subject.  In  heat-treating  and  carburizing 
furnaces,  chromel  "A"  is  often  used;  chromel  "C"  and  nichrornc  last 
many  months  in  lead  baths.  Chromel  and  nichromc  do  not  volatilize 
so  readily  as  iron;  base-metal  couples  are  thus  bettor  protected  by  these 
tubes  than  by  iron  or  steel.  Chromel  "A  *'  contains  practically  no  iron, 
while  chromel  "C"  and  nichronie  contain  considerable. 

Graphite. — Graphite  affords  an  excellent  protection  to  quartz  or  porce- 
lain tuljes  on  rare-metal  couples,  and  is  frequently  used  with  baj«c-metal 
couples  for  molten  metals  (Fig.  35,  No.  3),  Porcelain  encased  in  a 
sheath  of  graphite  can  be  used  in  molten  aluminum.  Platinum  couples 
must  be  thoroughly  protected  against  the  vapors  distilled  from  graphite 
or  carbon,  and  from  the  reducing  atmosphere  present  near  heated 
graphite. 

Fireclay.— Outer  tubes  of  fireclay  are  used  for  protection  in  kilns, 
glass  and  steel  furnaces,  annealing  ovens,  etc.  (Fig.  35,  No.  4).  Usually 
they  are  mounted  vertically  in  the  top  of  the  furnace  and  may  be  ce- 
mented in  place.  Small  fireclay  insulating  tubes  are  used  on  base-metal 
couples. 

CorundUe. — Corundite  consists  of  emery  with  a  plastic  clay  binder 
{Fig.  35,  No.  5).  It  is  used  in  ceramic  and  glass  industries  for  outer  pro- 
tection tubes. 

Alundum. — Natural  corundum  usually  contains  a  large  amount  of 
iron.  The  artificial  product,  fused  AliOj,  or  alundum,  is  practically 
free  from  iron,  and  is  very  desirable  for  protecting  rare-metal  couples 
and  also  a.s  outer  protecting  tubes.  The  tubes  are  made  from  pulverized 
alumina  mixed  with  a  clay  binder.  The  inner  protecting  tubes  arc  glazed, 
in  order  to  reduce  porosity,  and  the  glaze  is  coated  with  an  outer  layer  of 
alundum,  this  method  permits  the  tul>cs  to  be  used  at  temperatures 
almve  the  softening  point  of  the  glaze,  being  serviceable  up  to  MOO'*  C. 
Outer    protecting  tubes,   without  glazing,   withstand   temperatures  irp 
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to  1650"  C,  aud  even  higher.  Aiundum  is  mechanically  strong  and  resists 
temperature  changes  much  better  than  porcelain. 

JVKfcc/.— Pure  nickel  is  frequently  used  in  cyanide  baths.  In  an 
oxidizing  atmosphere  a  thick,  tough  coating  of  oxide  forms  and  affords 
protection  against  further  corrosion. 

Steel  and  Iron. — Seamless  steel  and  wrought-iron  tul>es  are  usually 
furnished  with  base-metal  couples.  They  arc  satisfactory  for  many 
processes  up  to  800"  or  900"  C,  for  example.,  in  a  muffle  furnace. 

Colorized  Iron. — Calorizing  is  a  process  by  which  the  surface  of  a 
wrought-iron  tube  is  impregnated  with  metallic  aluminum.  Calorized 
tubes  resist  oxidation  better  than  the  pure  iron  or  steel. 

Duriron. — Duriron,  a  high-eilicon  iron  alloy,  is  sometimes  used,  at 
lower  temperatures,  as  a  protection  against  acid  fumes.  When  sub- 
jected to  sudden  temperature  changes  the  material  may  fracture. 

DLSCUSRION 


C.  B.  TinviNG,  Pliiladclphia,  Pa. — It  has  become  so  customary  to 
refer  to  the  potentiometer  method  as  the  idea!  method  which  fits  every- 
where that  the  impression  is  general  that  this  method  has  no  Umitation. 
The  faults  of  the  galvanometer  method  are  so  welt  known  that  a  word 
should  occasionally  be  said  on  the  other  side.  There  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  construction  of  the  galvanometers  and  little  in  the 
construction  of  the  potentiometers. 

At  the  time  we  began  to  build  recording  instruments,  milli  volt  meters, 
we  called  our  75-ohm  instrument  a  liigh-resi stance  instrument;  and 
it  was  high  in  comparison  with  the  5-ohm  instruments  then  in  use. 
At  the  present  time  we  build  a  galvanometer  with  800  to  1000  ohms 
resistance  that  has  just  as  good  control.  Mr.  Foote  mentioned  300  ohms 
as  the  desirable  resistance  for  a  good,  rugged  millivoltraeter.  If  he  had 
been  writing  5  years  ago.  he  would  have  said  30  ohms.  It  is  just  as  easy 
now  to  make  them  800,  or  1000  ohms,  that  is,  on  the  oO-niiiUvolt  basis. 

A.O.AsicMAN.Palmerton,  Pa. — Unquestionably  the  instruments  most 
used  in  pyrometric  work  are  of  the  galvanometer  type.  We  are  so 
accustomed  to  thinking  in  terms  of  high-resistance  instruments  that, 
I  believe,  today  wc  have  gone  to  the  extreme.  Wc  arc  all  well  acquainted 
with  the  evils  of  the  low -resistance  instrument  and  think  the  cure  is  to 
make  an  extremely  high-resistance  in.strument.  There  are.  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  several  objections  to  this.  One  is  the  large  zero 
shift  in  these  high-resistance  in.struments  or  the  highly  sensitive  instru- 
ments. This  zero  shift,  on  ii  200  divi.sion  scale,  in  my  experience,  has 
amounted  to  5  and  0  and  sumetinies  10  divisions.  It  is  very  hard  in 
compensate;  for  this  in  practice,  allhougii  it  can  be  done. 
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Another  thing,  the  tendency  toward  greater  delicacy  makes  these 
instruments  less  robust.  We  have  found  that  the  higher  the  resistance, 
the  more  often  are  the  instruments  in  error,  due  to  dropping  and  accidents, 
and  usually  these  errors  are  greater  than  the  acciu*acy  gained  by  using  the 
high-resistance  instrument. 

C.  H.  Wilson,*  New  York,  N.  Y.  (written  discussiont).^ — On  page 
122,  the  authors  say,  that  if  the  zone-box  principle  of  connections  be- 
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twecn  primary  couple,  compensator  couple,  and  copper  leads,  which 
method  in  its  application  to  a  single  couple  is  shown  in  Fig.  34,  is 
adopted  for  a  multiple  installation,  so  as  to  save  compensating  leads, 
a  selective  switch  may  be  (and  the  inference  is  that  it  must  be)  inserted 
between  the  zone  box  and  the  different  couples,  putting  the  switch  at  an 
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inconvenient  point,  or  putting  up  with  some  complicated  interlacing  of 
connections.  Wilson- Maeul en  Co.  has  employed  the  zone-box  method 
extensively  for  several  years  and  in  none  of  the  many  multiple  installa- 
tions has  either  of  those  alternatives  been  resorted  to.  Instead  there  has 
been  used  a  method  of  wiring  with  the  switch  at  the  indicator  and  involv- 
ing no  more  complications  than  the  junction-box  method  shown  in 
Fig.  32.  A  diagram  of  this  method  is  given  in  Fig.  36.  The  preference 
between  the  zone  box  and  the  junction  box  is  not  of  principle  but  is 
dependent  on  relative  location  of  furnaces,  indicator,  aad  cold^junction 
point. 

J.  T.  Littleton',  Jr.,*  Corning,  N.  Y.  (written  disctisRionf). — This 
discussion  will  add  litilf  that  tia.s  n^t  bren  brniight  out  but  will  sliow  how 
the  problt-nis  encount.ered  in  the  Corning  <i]a8.s  Works  were  overcome. 
The  chief  points  of  consideration  in  any  rquipment  are,  first,  the  work 
the  pquipnient  is  railed  upon  to  do;  second,  the  installation;  and,  third, 
the  man  who  will  use  it.  These  three  points  should  iJeterniine  the  type 
of  apparatus  adopted.  If  only  rough  meaaurementa,  merely  a  little 
better  than  the  eye,  are  desired,  the  cost  of  the  instruments  should  be 
considered;  but  if  accurate  temiierature  control  is  necessary,  the  cost  of 
the  equipment  deserves  orJy  small  <'.onsideration.  There  is  no  question 
that  tlie  real  problem  for  any  factory  is  the  installation,  making  sure  that 
the  elements  really  give  the  temperatures  desired;  also,  the  instruments 
must  be  so  designed  that  any  man  can  use  them. 

Platinum-rhodium  thermocouples  are  necessary  for  all  glass-melting 
operations.  As  the  change  in  calibration  of  these  elements  is  a  very 
serious  factor,  each  element  should  be  tested  for  change  at  least  twice 
a  week  when  used  for  confcirnioiis  high-temperature  service.  The  new 
couples  should  also  be  calibrated,  as  couples  differing  from  the  standard 
by  10"  C.  at  1200"  C.  are  often  met  with.  For  the  majority  of  commercial 
work  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  the  actual  temperature  of  the  substances 
[treated  but  it  is  necessary  to  conti-ol  this  temperature.  Exi>eriene^  wilj 
show  that  a  certain  temperature  reading  on  a  given  installation  gives 
the  desired  results. 

Tlie  authors  of  the  papi'r  set  plus  or  minus  10°  ('.  as  a  pracitical  limit 
of  accuracy;  this  variation  is  too  gn^at.  Glasses  at  the  standard  melting 
temperature  vary  in  viscosity  aboiit  20  per  cent,  for  such  a  tpnii>erature 
change.  The  relaxation  time  in  annealing  will  vary  by  a  factor  of  4 
for  such  a  range.  Besides,  greater  accuracy  of  control  can  U?  obtained. 
The  curves  shown  prove  this  point.  They  are  from  a  regular  factory 
chart  for  a  24-hr.  run  on  a  large  glass  pot  furnace  and  record  that  a  plus 
or  minus  5°  variation  is  not  too  much  to  demand  or  set  as  a  st^indard. 
Accordingly  if  an  instnuneni  or  couijle  should  fail,  previous  conditions 
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[should  be  reproduoihie  to  within  that  dogroe  of  accuracy  at  least.     That 

'  demands  a  standard  testinf;  equipment. 

Test  standardizing  equipment  at  the  Coming  Glass  Works  consists 
of  a  priniary,  a  secondarj',  and  a  factory  standard  thermocnupliv  The 
primary  standard  is  a  Bureau  of  Standards  couple  that  is  checked  against 
the  secondary  standard  about  twice  a  year  and  against  the  melting  point 
of  standard  metals  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  sec- 
ondary standard  is  checked  at  the  gold  point  whenever  thought  desirable. 
The  factory  standard  element  is  checked  against  the  secondary  stanrlard 
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at  r^ular  iliiervals  by  means  of  a  Leeds  &  Northrup  precision  potenti- 
ometer with  a  Bureau  certified  standard  cell.  The  difference  between 
the  couples  is  read  directly  by  connecting  them  in  opposition.  A 
ni chrome-wound  furnace  is  used  asastandardizingfurnace and  corrections 
above  the  hmit  of  this  furnace  are  obtained  by  extrapolation.  Each 
factory  couple  is  mounted  in  a  double-bore  hard-clay  tube  and  twice  a 
week  the  factory  standard  is  placed  in  the  hole  beside  the  couple  under 
test  and  the  correction  obtained.  Ilecords  are  kept  of  these  corrections 
and  the  actual  temperature  of  the  element  tube  may  be  known  at  any 
time  to  within  about  3°  C.  The  schedule  is  modified  to  meet  all 
calibration  changes.  This  merely  amounts  to  using  a  slightly  different 
temperature  unit.  It  would  be  unfair  to  many  manufacturers  to  give 
the  results  obtained  with  particular  instruments,  as  what  will  best  suit 
one  set  of  conditions  will  not  suit  another. 
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An  iiistruineul  that  requires  two  settings  before  taking  a  temperature 
reading  is  not  suitable  for  some  operations.  If  the  temperature  is 
changing  rapidly  the  instrument  lag  may  be  suHicient  to  cause  trouble. 
Also,  when  the  instrument  is  in  the  hands  of  an  unskilled  operator,  as  is 
nearly  always  the  case,  the  chances  of  error  are  increased.  If  many 
temperatures  are  taken,  tlie  time  involved  may  be  a  factor.  Line-re- 
sistance and  cold-juuction  changes  should  be  given  all  the  consideration 
possible.  Water-cooled  cold  junctions  are  used  on  all  platinum-rhodium 
elements.  About  170,000  gal.  of  water  a  year  are  used  on  each  couple. 
This  costs  about  $6  a  year,  including  overhead  and  installation  deprecia- 
tion; the  installation  cost  is  about  S25  per  couple. 

Line  resistance,  due  to  faulty  connections  and  deteriorated  base- 
metal  couples,  has  at  times  caused  a  difference  as  great  as  200°  C.  By 
using  a  500-ohm  resistance  deflection-type  suspension  millivoltmeter, 
together  with  a  potentiometer  recorder,  all  such  changes  are  instantly 
picked  up  due  to  failure  of  the  two  instruments  to  check.  Serious  damage 
might  have  been  incmrcd  had  the  furnace  had  to  wait  until  the  line  re- 
sistance could  be  checked  before  the  change  was  discovered. 

On  base-metal  couples,  a  partial-deflection  potentiometer  is  used; 
this  will  indicate  a  high  resistance  when  the  partial -deflection  readings 
do  not  check  the  balanced  settings.  The  ordanai*y  operator  will  not 
notice  a  change  in  sensitivity  of  the  potentiometer. 

The  chief  point  of  advantage  of  the  dual  system  is  that  it  gives  the 
desirable  features  of  both  types  of  instruments  without  the  disadvantage 
of  a  second  setting  common  to  the  types  which  combine  the  two  in  one 
instrument.  It  may  be  said  that  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  getting 
operators  to  control  by  a  recorder. 

The  general  installation  is  the  real  factory  problem.  With  the  proper 
installation  most  of  the  high-grade  instruments  will  give  good  service. 
The  location  of  the  couple,  so  that  it  gives  a  control  temperature  similar 
to  the  substance  treated,  is  extremely  important.  With  ■the  proper 
central-station  control,  it  is  easily  possible  to  overemphasize  the  robust- 
ness of  the  instrument.  One  advantage  of  the  deflection  type  is  that  it 
may  be  mounted  in  a  dust-proof  box  and  need  never  be  touched.  The 
average  operator  will  not  write  on  his  record  false  readings  but  if  he  can, 
so  to  si)eak,  fool  the  instrument  by  throwing  two  couples  in  parallel  or 
by  any  other  means  smooth  out  his  record,  he  might  do  so.  Auy  oppor- 
tunity for  him  to  get  at  the  wiring  should  be  avoided. 

Switches  are  sources  of  continuous  annoyance.  The  protection  tubes 
used  are  all  manufactured  in  the  ceramic  laboratory  of  llie  Corning  Glass 
Works  and  are  satisfactorj',  though  improvements  are  always  desirable. 
The  Corning  Glass  Works  has  had  thermoelectric  equipment  for  about 
15  years  and  the  present  system  is  the  result  of  much  experimentation 
and  work.  Satisfactory  results  are  obtained  but  there  are  problems  still 
ahead. 
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EwART  S.  Taylbkson,*  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (written  discussionf). — 
The  writers  of  this  paper  are  to  be  congratulated  on  being  the  first 
to  publish  a  comprehensive  collection  of  thermocouple  wiring  diagrams; 
but  it  is  well  to  point  out  the  difference  between  the  zone-box  and  cold- 
junction-box  83r8tems.  A  zone  box,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  zone  of 
uniform  temperature  which,  however,  need  not  remain  constant.  In 
the  cold-junction  box  the  temperature  must  either  remain  constant  or 
allowance  must  be  made  for  its  variations.  In  thermoelectric  work, 
the  zone  box  is  used  to  eliminate  the  thermoelectric  effect  of  similar  junc- 
tions connected  in  opposition  in  the  same  circuit  by  keeping  them  at  the 
same  temperature;  their  resultant  voltage  is  thus  negligible.  This  prin- 
ciple has  been  successfully  applied  for  many  years  in  the  design  of  elec- 
trical resistances,  especially  those  of  low  values  constructed  of  constantan. 
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The  junctions  with  the  copper  circuit  are  brought  into  close  prox- 
imity to  secure  uniformity  of  temperature  and  avoid  thermoelectric 
errors.  It  should  be  definitely  understood,  however,  that  this  zone- 
box  principle  is  not  limited  to  only  two  opposed  junctions;  it  can  be 
applied  to  any  number  of  opposed  junctions,  as  shown  in  Figs.  32, 33  and 
34,  in  which  all  the  junction  boxes  are  in  principle  zone  boxes.  Whether 
these  opposed  junctions  are  brought  into  the  zone  bo;c  as  extension  leads, 
as  in  Fig.  32,  or  as  auxiliary  couples,  as  shown  partly  in  Fig.  33,  depends 
entirely  on  such  factors  as  economy  of  material  and  convenience  in 
wiring.  If  these  points  are  kept  in  mind,  the  criticism  of  the  zone-box 
system  on  p.  122  is  certainly  not  justified,  as  no  complicated  interlacing 
circuit  is  ever  necessary  and  the  switch  can  Ijc  placed  at  any  desired 
position  by  the  use  of  ordinary  copper  wire.  The  copper  circuit  to  the 
switch  and  instrument  can  be  of  any  suitable  design  as  long  as  it  is  homo- 
geneous and  finally  reenters  the  zone  box. 

The  auxiliary  couple  shown  in  Fig.  33  is  said  to  bring  the  cold  junction 
to  the  recorder,  whereas  the  diagram  shows  two  junctions,  one  at  the 
switch  and  one  at  the  recorder.  This,  however,  can  be  easily  corrected 
by  extending  both  wires  of  this  couple  to  the  recorder  and  connecting 
the  free  wire  to  the  switch  by  a  copper  lead. 
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For  the  sake  of  completeness,  other  useful  applications  of  this  principle 
aru  shown  in  the  diagrams  here  shown.  The  first  system,  Fig.  38.  is  used 
with  an  instrument  havinfi;  an  automatic  eold-juuetion  compensator, 
such  as  sonic  of  the  Leeds  &  Northrup  potentiometer  or  the  instrument 
with  bimetallic  zero  control  developed  by  C.  R.  DarUng  and  recently 
revived  by  Bristol.  This  method  is  sometimes  more  convenient  than 
that  shown  in  Fig.  33,  though  theoretically  they  fulfill  the  same  purpose. 
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Fig.  30  shows  a  zono-box  system  that  uses  onl>'  auxiliary  couples,  thiin 
avoiding  the  controversy  over  patents  that  was  in  progress  at  the  time 
this  method  was  developed. 

PaulD.  Foote,  T.  R.  Harrisov,  and  C.  0.  Fairchilr. — Mr.  Tayler- 
son  arbitrarily  defines  the  "zone  box"  as  equivalent  to  the  junction  box 
already  described  by  us  whereas  actually  the  "zone  box"  is  des!gne<l  for 
use  with  a  single  couple.  This  is  illustated  by  Fig.  34  taken  from  the 
Wilson-Maeulen  catalog.  Accordingly  his  Fig.  38  is  the  same  as  our  Fig. 
33,  describing  the  use  of  a  junction  box,  except  that  he  employs  an  addi- 
tional and  unnecessary  pair  of  copper  leads  between  the  junction  box 
and  the  switch  and  recorder,  which  are  usually  located  close  together 
and  hence  are  at  the  same  temperature.  If  for  any  reason  the  switch 
and  recorder  are  at  different  temperatures,  Mr.  Taylerson's  method  of 
using  the  junction  box  will  correct  for  such  a  difference,  but  a  simpler 
method  is  to  use  the  wiriitg  diagram  ol  Fig.  33,  except  that  a  positive  com- 
pensating lead  is  substituted  for  the  copper  lead  Irom  the  switch  to 
recorder. 

In  his  Fig.  39.  a  comljination  of  the  zone  box  and  junction  box  is  em- 
ployed. In  general  the  use  of  the  iM^ine  box  in  such  an  InFttallation  com- 
plicates matters  anfl  requires  a<lditional  wiring.  However,  it  may  be  of 
advantage  under  tlie  following' condition.  If  some  of  the  couples  in 
Fig.  33  or  34  an'  so  }<iliiate<l,  geometrically,  that  they  lie  between  ihe 
junction  box  and  switch,  a  zone  box  may  be  used  at  each  of  these  couples, 
copi>cr  leads  from  tlie  switch  to  the  zone  boxes,  and  compensating  leads 
or  auxiliary  couple  from  the  zone  boxes  to  the  junction  box,  tlic  method  of 
connection  through  the  zone  box  being  that  illustrated  by  Fig.  34  except 
that  the  auxiliary'  couple  terminates  in  the  junction  box  instead  of  the 
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ground.  This  system  saves  Iciigtii:?  uf  copper  Icails  from  these  couples 
to  the  juiic'tiou  box.  Thi.s  paragraph  api)Iies  also  to  the  discussion  by 
Mr.  Wilson  on  page  129. 

W.  P.  White,*  Wiwhington,  D.  C.  (written  discussiont). — From  the 
description,  convenient  working  of  the  Harrison-Foote  compensated 
indicator  involves  increasing  the  circuit  resistance  to  ten  or  more  times 
that  of  the  thermocouple.  This  is  no  disadvantage  if  a  relatively  high 
resistance  galvanometer  lias  already  been  decided  upon.  The  instru- 
ments depending  on  the  potentiometer  principle  do  not  suffer  to  the  same 
extent,  as  Williamson  and  Roberts  have  pointed  out  in  their  paper  on 
thermocouple  installation  in  annealing  kilns.  I  have  found  that,  in 
some  cases,  where  one  type  of  reading  instrument  was  said  to  be  superior 
to  another,  the  real  difference  lay  in  the  quality  of  the  instnmient  and 
not  in  the  principle  at  all.  I  must  disclaim  all  credit  for  the  deflection 
potentiometer  shown  on  p.  94.  The  split  circuit  here  is  employed  in  a 
different  way  from  that  which  I  had  proposed,  and  with  adiffercnt  purpose. 

It  seems  possible  that  the  2°  variation  of  temperature  of  a  point  10 
ft.  undergroxmd,  determined  in  England,  may  be  less  than  it  would 
usually  be  in  the  more  variable  climate  in  most  parts  of  this  country. 
This  statement  is  merely  to  correct  a  possible  misapprehension.  If 
readings  of  the  temperature  are  taken  from  month  to  month,  the  coo- 
staney  seems  likely  to  exceed  all  ordinary  requirements. 

Nichrome  wires  and  other  alloys  containing  nickel  can  frequently  be 
wound  in  fairly  close  coils  without  any  other  insulation  than  the  layer  of 
tarnish  which  they  ordinarily  possess.  It  seems  that  this  fact  might 
sometimes  be  useful  in  thermocouple  construction,  although  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  porcelain  insulation  would  usually  be  preferable  to  taking 
any  chances.  I  have  found  that  a  furnace  wound  with  No.  32  nichrome 
wire  worked  well  without  any  special  insulation,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
oxide  laj'er  would  be  enormously  greater  with  the  very  large  wires  used 
for  commercial  base-metal  couples.  Apparently  it  would  not  do  to  trust 
the  oxide  layer  in  a  reducing  atmosphere. 

The  methods  and  apparatus  here  described,  although  intended  for 
pyrometry,  are  likely  to  be  applied  to  work  of  higher  precision.  It 
therefore  seems  in  order  to  call  attention  to  an  error  which  may  como 
in  such  work  regarding  the  cold  junction  %vhcrc  this  is  different  from 
the  room  temperature,  as  it  may  often  be,  especially  where  ice  is  used. 
Since  copper  is  a  very  rnnch  better  conductor  of  heat  than  most  of  the 
metals  used  for  thermocouples,  its  conductivity  may,  if  precautions  are 
not  taken,  falsify  the  cold-junction  temperature.  Even  wire  as  small  as 
No.  18  has  been  known  to  do  this  to  a  marked  degree. 


•  Fhysioist,  Geopbyaioal  Laboratory*. 


t  Reeeivsd  Sept.  25,  1019. 
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T.  R.  Harrisok  (written  discussion*). — Regarding  the  objection  that 
the  Harrison-Foote  instrument  requires  the  use  of  high  resistance  in  series 
with  the  galvanometer,  thus  reducing  the  sensitivity  of  a  given  instru- 
ment, as  actually  manufactured,  this  instrument  makes  use  of  resistances 
(sometimes  called  swamping  resistances)  placed  in  series  with  the  moving 
element  for  the  accomplishment  of  desirable  purposes,  other  than  that 
referred  to  (such  as  reducing  temperature  coefficient  and  eliminating  the 
necessity  of  making  too  frequent  readjustment  of  the  rheostat  to  com- 
pensate for  minor  changes  of  resistance).  This  relatively  high  resistance 
has  been  made  possible  for  thermocouple  work  through  the  develop- 
ment of  galvanometers  of  relatively  high  sensitivity.  Through  this 
feature,  a  construction  of  the  compensating  instrument  is  possible  whereby 
accurate  adjustment  may  be  obtained  with  little  care.  The  principle 
may  be  applied,  however,  by  using  a  much  lower  swamping  resistance 
than  is  usually  employed;  this  involves  a  more  careful  adjustment  of  the 
rheostat  in  order  to  realize  e.m.f .  readings  of  a  given  accuracy.    • . 

If  a  swamping  resistance  value  equal  to  the  maximum  resistance  of 
couples  to  be  used  with  the  instrument  is  adopted,  adjustment  must  be 
made  with  a  precision  equal  to  that  required  in  the  final  e.m.f.  reading. 
Further  reduction  of  the  swamping  resistance  nets  no  gain  in  precision  of 
e.m.f.  observations,  as  the  increased  sensitivity  is  offset  by  the  nec^sity 
of  proportionately  increased  accuracy  of  adjustment.  Thus,  any  galva- 
nometer provided  with  swamping  resistance  as  great  as  the  maximum 
allowable  resistance  of  the  couple  can  be  converted  into  a  Harrison-Foote 
compensated  instrument  without  the  addition  of  any  resistance  whatever 
to  the  circuit.  Evidently  the  possible  sensitivity  increases  as  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  couple  resistance  is  reduced. 


•R*>ceivcd  Oct.  27,  1919. 
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Potentiometers  for  Thermoelement  Work 

BT     WALTER  P.    WBITB,*    WABHiNOTON,    D.    C. 
(Chicago  Meotins.  Bcptember.  1019) 

The  measurement  of  the  reading  of  a  thermoetem^t  is  the  measure- 
ment of  an  electromotive  force  extraordinarily  small  compared  to  those 
generally  used  in  commercial  work.  Of  the  various  possible  methods 
of  fueasunng  such  a  quantity,  the  most  advantageous  is  always  a  delicate 
giilvanometcr.  Since  a  galvanometer  measures  current,  it  is  necessary 
to  adopt  some  scheme  by  which  its  current  reading  shall  indicate  electro- 
motive force. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  doing  this.  One  is  to  use  the  deli- 
cate galvanometer  as  a  "direct  reader, "  that  is,  to  let  the  electromotive 
force  of  the  thcrraoelement  furnish  the  power  and  produce  the  current 
measured.  If  the  resistance  is  constant  the  reading  will,  after  a  suitable 
calibration,  give  the  electromotive  force  of  the  thermoelement  which^ 
by  means  of  a  table  or  of  a  suitable  scale  in  the  galvanometer  itself,  will 


TC 


^ 


M 


N 


FlO.  1. — SlMPUFIKD  POTENTIOMETER.  POTENTIAL  DKOP  ACROSS  THE  FART  Af  A'  OF 
OBCnT  OP  BDLI-  fTELL  DALANCBS  THAT  OFTBERMOELEMENT  TC  WEEN  GALVANOMETER 
G  READS  ZERO. 


give  the  tcm|.»eraiure.  The  other  method,  that  of  the  potentiometer, 
is  to  balance  the  electromotive  foice  of  the  thennoelcraent  by  me^ns  of 
another  electromotive  force,  using  the  galvanometer  to  tell  when 
the  balance  is  made.  The  usual  way  of  getting  this  other  electromotive 
force  is  to  have  a  battery,  the  "bull"  cell,  send  a  current  through  a  scries 
of  resistances,  which  may  in  a  special  cose  be  the  resistance  of  a  single 
wire.  The  fall  of  potential  along  this  circuit  will  then,  by  Ohm's  Law, 
Ite  proportional  to  the  resistance;  the  potential  difference  between  any 
two  points,  proportional  to  the  resistance  between  the  two  points.  This 
is  represented  in  Fig.  1,  where  M  and  .V  aie  the  two  points  in  the  circuit 
AZ  of  the  battery.    If  iWoriV,or  both,is  movable  so  that  the  resistance 
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MN  can  bi;  varied,  the  electromotive  fort-e  hetween  M  and  N  may  be 
made  equal  to  that  of  the  tliermocouple  TC.  When  tliis  has  been  done, 
there  will  be  no  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  in  the  subordinate  circuit 
MNGTC.  The  reading  MN  then  gives  the  rea(]ing  of  the  thermoele- 
ment. Since  there  is  no  current  flowing  in  the  subordinate  circuit,  the 
ro-sistfince  of  tlie  thermoelement  is  of  no  importance,  but  the  current  from 
the  bull  cell  as  well  as  the  resistance  MN  must  be  known.  The  usual 
way  of  determining  this  current  is  to  adjust  it  until  the  potential  drop 
along  another  part  of  the  resistance,  say,  AH,  just  balances  the  elec- 
tromotive force  of  a  standard  cell.  The  potentiometer  thus  compares 
thermocouple  electromotive  force  with  that  of  the  standard  cell  by  means 
of  the  ratio  of  two  resistance*,  here  AH  and  MN,  using  an  adjustable  and 
reasonably  constant  current  as  an  essential  Jigent  in  the  comparison. 

Dir€ct~reading  Galvanometer. — In  comparing  these  two  methods,  the 
direct  reader  and  the  potentiometer,  it  is  evident  that  the  direct  reader 
excels  in  simplicity  of  apparatus  and  also  in  quicknes.s,  since  no  adjust- 
ments arc  necessary.  This  latter  advantage  is  not  important  in  simple 
readings,  but  in  making  a  recording  instrument  the  greater  simplicity 
of  the  direct  reader  is  especially  evident,  since  otherwise  the  recorder 
must  not  only  record  but  actualy  adjust  the  position  of  a  contact  corre- 
sponding to  M  or  N,  The  disadvantages  of  the  direct  reader,  however, 
are  sciious.  Chief  among  these  is  the  requirement  of  constant  resist- 
ance, while  contacts,  unless  groat  care  is  used,  are  apt  to  introduce 
uncertain  and  treacherous  resistances.  Nickel-plated  contacts  arc  par- 
ticularly  bad  in  this  respect;  less  oxidizable  than  brass,  they  are  more 
apt  to  be  neglected,  and  frequently  look  in  excellent  condition  when 
their  conducting  power  has  been  almost  destroyed  by  tarnish. 

Delicac}/  of  (Jalianometer, —This  resistance  difficulty  is  compUcat<?d 
by  one  of  the  restrictions  of  the  galvanometer.  The  electromotive  foree 
corresponding  to  1°,  with  the  most  sensitive  thermocouples,  is  seldom 

much  more  than  50  microvolts,  or  rtfvnofj/w|  of  the  smallest  commercial 

voltage  ordinarily  used,  hence  extreme  delicacy  is  required  in  the  galva- 
nometer. Now,  the  lower  tlie  resistance  of  the  circuit  tlie  larger  is  the 
current  for  a  given  voltage,  hence  the  less  delicate  does  (he  galvanometer 
nee<I  to  be.  It  is,  therefore,  unfortunate  that  diinitiishiiig  the  circuit 
rejsistance  increases  the  proportionate  efTect  of  the  troublesome  accidental 
changes  of  resistance.  Whether,  in  view  of  this  detrimental  efTect  of 
low-circuit  resistance,  it  is  well  to  make  tlie  giUvanoineter  "robust"  by 
diminishing  resistance,  is  a  question  that  has  been  much  discussed.  Id 
general,  the  requirement  of  extreme  delicacy  in  the  galvanometer  has 
acted  as  an  obstacle  to  the  use  of  electrical  methods.  Hence  its  discus- 
sion here  seems  in  order. 

There  are  three  ways  of  oveicoming  the  difficulty  that  arises  from  the 


i 
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delicacy  of  a  galvanometer.  The  first  is  by  improving  the  robustness  of 
delicate-reading  instruments,  and  the  umnufacturers  have  done  much  in 
this  direction.  Portable  gulvunonieters  capable  of  being  read  (by  esti- 
mation of  tenths)  to  1  microvolt  can  now  be  had,  and  greater  robustness 
can  be  given  to  the  more  sensitive  reflecting  instruments  a^  soon  as  de- 
mand becomes  more  elTective.  In  particular,  an  enormous  improvement 
could  very  easily  be  made  by  replacing  the  often  worse  than  useless 
levels  now  furnished. 

A  second  way  is  for  the  users  to  overcome  tbeir  extreme  objectious 
to  the  sensitive  galvanometer.  Those  who  have  worked  with  these 
instruments  know  that  the  objections  are  largely  psychological.  A  few 
years  ago,  it  was  given  as  a  reason  against  using  electrical  instruments^hat 
they  must  ultimately  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  doUar-a-day  man,  who 
could  not  be  expect«d  to  handle  them.  Evidence  is  continually  accumu- 
lating that  if  the  20-doIIar-a-day  man  knows  as  much  about  the  in- 
stallation as  he  ought  to,  there  is  very  UttU»  difficulty  in  getting  the 
lower  paid  employee  to  use  them  as  well  as  he  needs  to.  The  amount  of 
care  and  skill  required  to  use  a  deUcate  galvanometer  does  not  compare 
with  that  put  forth  by  a  good  machinist  in  half  the  things  he  does.  Yet 
even  the  machinist  is  often  offended  by  the  galvanometer.  He  is  used 
to  taking  pains  in  certain  directions  and  the  different  precautions  needed 
by  the  galvanometer  may  appear  unreagonable.  With  better  understand- 
ing and  familiarity,  this  subjective  difiiculty  may  lie  expected  gradually 
to  disappear  and  we  may  have  a  number  of  important  measurements 
made  electrically  that  at  present  are  scarcely  known  outside  of  a  few 
laboratories.  Of  course  these  will  seldom  be  with  pyrometers,  on  which 
such  delicate  mcusurcmentii  would  u.sually  be  wasted,  and  they  would 
not  necessarily  be  in  tlic  unfavorable  situations  where  many  pyrometers 
must  now  be  used.  In  particular,  a  very  unsteady  support  has  for  deli- 
cate galvanometers  a  dctrimcntnl  i;ffect  the  overcoming  of  which  may 
be  so  expensive  as  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  sensitive  reflecting  galva- 
nometer in  such  locations. 

A  third  way  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  delicacy 
nf  a  galvnnonn'tor  is  to  increase  the  current  by  deenrasing  the  resistance, 
a  method  whosi?  limitations  have  already  been  discussed. 

Lack  of  Reiative  Precision  in  Direct-reading  Gaivanoineter. — A  second 
objection  to  the  direct  reader  is  its  luck  of  nilativo  precision.  Opinions 
may  dlfTer  as  to  whether  such  instruments  can  generally  be  relied  upon 
to  1  part  in  500  of  their  deflection,  or  to  1  part  in  2000,  but  the  limit  is 
certainly  reached  at  a  point  far  .short  of  that  for  even  a  simple  potenti- 
ometer. Of  courw!,  for  ntadiiig  t4*mpf;raturf!8  btjlow  1000°,  in  cases  where 
a  precision  of  10°  is  sufficient,  anything  reading  to  1  per  ctint.  is  adequate, 
but  it  ia  the  ca.'u^s  of  greater  precision  that  most  need  discission  so  far  as 
auxiliary  apparatus  is  concerned. 
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Simple  Potenliometcr, — The  difficulties  of  the  direct  reader,  except 
those  dun  to  delicacy  of  the  galvanometer,  arc  entirely  absent  in  Ihc  po- 
tentiometer. The  objections  to  the  potentiometer  arc  its  greater  cost 
and  complexity,  the  protection  needed  l>y  the  standard  cell,  and  the  atten- 
tion that  must  be  given  to  the  constant  bull  cell.  The  greater  time  re- 
quired to  make  a  setting  is  ordinarily  almost  inappreciable,  btjcausc 
once  the  setting  is  made  small  divergences  from  it  can  bo  read  directly 
on  the  galvanometer.  Thus  the  quickness  of  the  direct  reader  and  the 
precision  of  the  potentiometer  arc  combined.  To  thus  \isc  the  potenti- 
ometer as  a  "deflection  potentiometer,"  of  coiu*8c,  demands  that  the 
galvanometer  sensitiveness  shall  have  an  exact  value,  though  this 
requirement  is  much  less  severe  than  where  the  galvanometer  handles  the 
whole  quantity  to  be  measured.  Those  who  do  not  care  to  keep  their  gal- 
vanometer in  this  condition  may  have  the  advantage  of  being  entirely 
independent  of  its  calibration  at  the  cost  of  a  Utile  more  time  in  making 
the  aottiugH.  , 

Devices  to  Avoid  Use  of  Standard  Coll. — C'onsiderablc  cifort  has  been 
expended  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  stoiulard  ctill.     Some  time  ago  a  potcn- 
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Fib.  2. — Ptbdvoitkh.    First  position,  potkntial  drop  MH  ib  mavb  bqpal  to 

£LECTROUDTIVE  FORCE  OF  THERMOELEUENT;   SECOND  PO&ITION,  CUaREHTia  MIASOBtD 
'  BT  SAME  ClALVANOMETER. 

'iiomctcr  was  designed  ut  the  Reichsanstalt  in  which  the  current  was  kept 
constant  by  the  reading  of  an  ammel^r.  This  instrument  had  two  galva- 
nometers, namely,  the  ammeter  and  the  more  delicate  balance-galva- 
nometer, and  yet  the  final  precision  was  no  great<?r  than  that  of  the 
direct-reading  ammeter.  A  simpler  arrangement  for  the  same  general 
purpose  is  fllusirated  in  Fig.  1  of  a  paper  by  K.  D.  Williamson  and  H.  S. 
Roberts.*  Here  the  current  is  variable  and  the  resistance  corre- 
sponding lo  MM  of  the  prestmt  paper  (see  Fig.  1)  is  constant,  so  that 
the  reading  is  made  on  the  ammeter  scale  instead  of  on  a  number  of 
rosistancc  dials. 

Th&  PyrovoUer. — ^A   further  improvement  is   made  possible  by  the 
principle  of  the  pjTovolter,'  Fig.  2,  in  which  the  same  galvanometer  is 

'  T!ii»  viilmne,  p.  4*W. 

'  Manufactured  by  the  IVful^tnc  InsLrumetil  Co.,  of  Trenton,  N-  J. 
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ingeniously  employed  to  fulfil  both  functions;  first,  to  establish  a  balance, 
and  second,  to  measure  the  current.  A  resistance  Rt  replaces  the  galva- 
nometer when  that  is  not  in  the  main  circuit,  so  that  the  transfer  of  the 
galvanometer  does  not  alter  the  current.  In  this  case,  as  in  Williamson 
and  Roberts'  Fig.  1,  the  current  is  not  kept  constant  as  in  the  orthodox 
potentiometer,  but  is  adjusted  to  give  a  suitable  drop  over  a  constant 
resistance  MN.  There  are  thus  no  resistances  to  be  measured.  A  vari- 
able rheostat  i^i,  which  is  not  read,  adjusts  the  current  and  the  second, 
or  final,  reading  depends,  as  in  the  direct  reader,  on  the  caUbration  of  the 
galvanometer.  The  advantage  is  in  eliminating  resistance  difficulties 
in  the  thermoelement.  The  operation  of  the  instrument  involves,  first, 
an  adjustment  to  a  zero  reading  of  the  galvanometer,  as  with  a  regular 


Fio.  3. — Brown   iupboved   heatmeter.    Depression  op  key  does  not  change 

DEFLECTION  WHEN  ClRCmT  BESISTANCB  IS  ADJUSTED  TO  PROPER  VALUE. 


potentiometer,  but  following  that,  instead  of  reading  the  resistance  setting 
the  ammeter  deflection  is  produced  and  that  is  read  just  as  with  a  direct 
reader. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  with  this  instrument,  ^nd  any  given  galva- 
nometer sensitiveness,  the  zero  setting  is  less  sensitive  than  the  final 
reading,  and  this  difference  becomes  very  large  if  the  galvanometer 
resistance  or  the  thermocouple  resistance  is,  accidentally  or  otherwise, 
much  higher  than  the  resistance  of  the  fixed  coil.  In  some  instruments 
tiiis  difficulty  is  overcome  by  varying  the  current  sensitiveness  of  the  gal- 
vanometer. The  difficulty  should  also  be  small  if  the  thermocouple  re- 
sistance is  *not  greater  than  that  for  which  the  instrument  was  designed. 

Harrison  and  Foote  Instrument. — The  same  advantage,  namely,  avoid- 
ance of  errorfrom  imcertain  thermocouple  resistance,  is  obtained  in  a  new 
instrument  designed  by  Harrison  and  Foote  (the  Brown  Improved  Heat- 
meter,  Fig.  3)  in  which  the  potentiometer  principle  is  not  used  at  all. 
The  circuit  resistance  is  adjusted  to  compensate  for  any  changes  or  differ- 
ences in  the  thermoelement,  and  in  this  the  thermocouple  itself  is  used 
as  a  source  of  temporarily  constant  current.  The  instrument  thus 
avoids  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  potentiometer,  namely,  the  battery, 
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and  therein  lips  porhftps  its  nimn  nrivaniagp.     The  operation  is  si 

Fig.  3-     By  pressing  the  key  K  tlie  circuit  ia  siiortcned  by  cutting  out  the 

resifltance  lU,  which  tends  to  increase  the  galvanometer  deflection. 

I  same  time  the  galvanometer  is  shunted  by  tlie  resistance  Ra,  whi 
tends  to  decrease  the  deflection.  These  two  effects  will  ofl"set  each  other, 
and  there  will  be  no  change,  when  the  resistance  of  the  rest  of  the  circuit 
has  a  particular  value.  Hence  by  adjusting  the  resistance  R\  until  the 
depression  of  the  key  K  makes  no  cliange  in  the  deflection,  the  inalru- 
uicnt  beconies  a  perfect  direct  reader,  since  its  circuit  reaistance  is  correct. 
The  adjustment  is  not  nearly  as  difficult  as  it  might  at  first  sound,  fo^g 
the  galvanonu^ter  when  th(^  key  is  down  is  much  more  sensitive  to  rosisfl^^ 
ance  changes.  Hence  one  or  at  most  two  trials  arc  nearly  always  suffi- 
cient to  g(»t  the  adjustment.  <->n  account  of  the  greater  sensitiveness 
shown  by  the  galvanomctirr  when  the  keyis  down,  the  error  of  reading 
ut  that  time  produces  a  negUgible  effect.  Hence  the  accidental  error  of 
only  one  reading  comes  in.  Ouce  set,  the  instrument  can  be  used  as  a 
direct  reader  for  some  time.  The  pyrovolter  can  also  t*  used  to  give  this 
advantage  by  means  of  a  special  addition.  The  instrument  is  to  be  mof 
fully  described. 

All  these  instruments  (Rciehsanstalt  instrument,  pyrovolter,  Harrison 
and  Foote  instrument)  avoid  merely  the  trouble  from  uncertain  resist- 
ance. They  are  dependent  on  the  calibration  of  un  ammeter.  For  higher 
precision  than  that  will  give  there  has  been  with  the  thermoelement  as 
yet  no  auxiUary  wliieh  did  not  invoEve  the  use  of  the  standard  cell.  Tlu^| 
atlentpts  to  avoid  its  use  are  t^)  be  hiid  mainly  to  the  feeling  that  it  is  ai^* 
unnecessary  complication.  But  although  an  additional  complication^ 
it  is  not  one  to  be  seriously  shunned  if  precision  is  desired.  ^| 

Portable  Potentiometer. — For  the  next  grade  of  precision  after  the  am^^ 
meter  readers,  a  simple  and  portable  potentiometer  is  made  by  the  Leeds 
&  Northrup  Co.  Here  a  coiled  slide  wire  furnishes  the  AfN  of  Fig.  1. 
Settings  upon  tliis  can  be  made  to  100  microvolts  and  read  to  about  10 
microvolts,  or  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  degree  with  ordinary  base-metal 
theruHicouples.  A  robust,  portable  galvanometer  fonns  part  of  tfc 
instrument  and  gives  about  the  same  precision  as  the  slide  wire. 

Precision  Potentiometer. — The  next  step  in  precision  is  far  more  con 
veniently  secured  by  abandoning  the  slide  wire,  since  the  contact  on  this 
wire  is  a  source  of  "parasitic"  electromotive  forces  that  are  annoying 
even  when  they  do  not  seriously  impair  the  precision  of  the  observations. 
It  is  true  that  slide-wire  potentiometers  reading  to  1  microvolt  have  been 
used,  and  the  question  as  to  just  what  precision  can  be  advantageously 
obtained  with  them  is  evidently  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  opinion. 
But   they   certainly   cannot  go  nmch  farther  than  the  simple  polen 
tiometer  just   described,    wliile   by   passing   over  to  another  type 
potentiomet^u*  we  not  only  get  microvolt  precision  with  the  greatest  ease 
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rertiunty,  but  can  with  alinoet  aa  great  eaee,  though  at  the  cost  of 
c»tain  imperative  experimental  features,  read  to  0.1  microvolt  with  only 
I  B  little  more  care  and  precaution  than  is  needed  for  far  ]Gaa  precision 
with  any  of  the  other  instruments  just  descril>ed.  Reading  to  0.1  micro- 
volt means  that  two  thermocouples  in  series  will  give  the  sensitiveness 
and  more  than  the  precision  of  a  Beckmano  thermometer,  while  a  multiple 
thermoelement  only  3  mm.  in  diameter  will  reach  a  precision  of  ten  times 
that,  and  equal  to  that  of  a  standard  calorimetric  platinum  resistance 
thermometer.  This  precision  of  0.1  microvolt  demands  the  use  of  copper 
switches  at  certain  points  in  the  circuit  and  also  requires  a  galvanometer 
of  considerably  liigher  sensitiveness  than  those  known  as  portable. 

A  comj^ete  description  of  such  apparatus  does  not  seem  necessary  in  a 
discussion  more  especially  devoted  to  pyroinetry.  Such  instruments, 
however,  are  used  for  the  cahbration  and  comparison  of  standards,  and 
open  up  a  field  for  the  thennoelenient  more  extensive  and  varied  and  not 
unlikely  to  become  more  widely  cultivated  than  the  whole  subject  of 
thermoelectric  pyrometry.  It  seems  worth  while,  tlierefoi-e,  to  state  the 
principle  of  the  modern  thermoelectric  potentiometer  and  to  explain 
what  are  lie  essential  requirements.  In  general,  the  advantage  of  reast- 
ancc  electric  methods,  such  as  that  of  the  Wheatstone  bridge,  consists  in 
the  fact  that  variation  in  the  battery  or  other  source  of  electromotive 
force  is  largely  compensated.  The  advantage  of  potential  methods,  on 
the  other  hand,  lies  in  their  independence  of  contact  resistances. 

In  the  high-precision  potentiometer,  it  is  necessary  to  minimiae 
difficulties  coming  from  the  variation  in  the  bull-cell  current,  while  at 
the  same  time  preserving  the  advantage  of  negligilje  contact  resistance. 
The  first  has  been  satisfactorily  accomplished  by  the  use  of  lead  and 
nickel  storage  cells  (the  latter  are  nearly  if  not  quite  as  satisfactory  as 
the  lead  cell  and  are  much  less  hkeiy  to  deteriorate);  but  the  contact 
resistance  introduces  a  dilhculty.  In  Fig.  1  there  are  two  movable 
contacts  M  and  A',  which  come  into  the  galvanomet*?r  circuit  where  no 
appreciable  current  flows  and  where  therefore  resistance  is  not  important. 
If  -V  and  A'^  are  each  nine-step  or  ten-step  dials,  there  is  a  variation  from  1 
to  100  in  t!)e  electromotive  force  which  can  be  read  by  the  dials— but  that 
ift  the  maximum  variation  that  can  be  obtained  in  this  sin)ple  way.  If 
the  resistance  i/Af  is  varied  by  putting  a  variable  resistance  in  the  battery 
circuit  between  M  and  N,  the  resistance  of  the  necessary  contacts  now 
affects  the  electromotive  force  in  that  part  of  the  circuit.  If  MN  is  small, 
as  it  is  in  reading  the  thermoelement,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  a 
Mtiafactory  potentiometer  in  this  way.  It  is  to  avoid  this  difficulty  and 
get  a  large  range  of  variation  with  only  two  contacts  that  the  slide  wire 
has  been  used. 

^f^Tiere  the  slide  wire  has  been  considered  inadmissible,  a  number  of 
different  schemes  have  been  used  to  get  more  than  two  dials  without 
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contact-resiBtaiice  error.  The  older  Wolff  potentiometer  simply  in- 
creased the  resistance  of  the  whole  instnimenl  to  a  very  liigh  value; 
tliis  interfered  with  the  sensitiveness  of  the  galvanometer  and  even  then 
did  not  give  suffieient  precision  for  the  best  thermoelectric  work.  Two 
schemes,  however,  have  been  successful.  One,  that  of  the  Dicsselliorsl- 
WolfF  potentiometer,  a  combination  of  devices  suggested  by  several 
ivritei-s,  in  which  M  and  N  are  on  two  sides  of  a  divided  circuit,  so  that 
Bven  when  they  are  at  the  same  potential  considerable  resistance  lies  in 
the  path  from  one  to  the  other.  Shunts  applied  to  this  resistance  can 
change  the  difference  of  potential  between  M  and  A'  without  introducing 
contact-resistance  error  into  the  main  line.  It  is  still  necessary,  however, 
that  the  contact  resistance  be  kept  small;  hence  the  instrument,  although 
admirably  succes.sful,  demands  almost  daily  attention  for  its  contacts. 

This  difficulty  is  avoided  in  the  White  potentiometer,  where  two  sim- 
ple potentiometers,  like  Pig.  1,  are  in  serie-s  in  the  same  galvanometer 
circuit.  This  has  two  separate  bull  cells,  but  one  of  these  requires  very 
infrequent  adjustment,  while  the  contact  requirements  are  such  that  the 
contacts  have,  under  good  conditions,  literally  been  left  without  attention 
for  more  than  a  year  without  any  detriment.  Where  corrosive  gases  are 
present  this  treatment  might  not  be  possible,  but  this  type  of  potenti- 
ometer evidently  has  a  very  great  special  advantage  under  such  conditions. 
The  principle  of  the  instrument  is  evidently  simple  and  needs  no  further 
explanation.  But  two  features  of  some  importance  seem  to  deserve  a 
n)ore  detailed  description. 

Partial'defiecHon  Method  of  7?c<i//iiw;.— The  development  of  the 
thermoelement  potentiometer  has  been  somewhat  modified  by  a  more  or 
less  accidental  circumstance  arising  out  of  the  fact  that  the  Geophy.sical 
Laboratory  has  taken  a  part  in  that  development.  When  that>  laboratory 
was  first  organized,  the  Director,  Dr.  A.  L.  Day,  in  reading  varying 
temperatures  for  "melting-point  curves"  and  the  like,  did  not  follow  the 
plan,  frequently  and  perhaps  generally  used,  of  using  the  galvanometer  as 
a  null  instrument  and  observing  the  irregularly  varying  times  at  whi,ch  its 
deflection  passed  through  zero  as  integral  change*  were  made  in  the 
resistance  setting.  Instead,  the  readings  were  made  at  even  minutes, 
which  necessitated  taking  the  last  figures  of  the  result  from  the  galva- 
nometer defiection.  This  practise  soon  led  to  an  attempt  to  keej)  the 
galvanometer  sensitiveness  (constant  and  hence  to  the  development  of  the 
"partial  deflection"  methods,  that  is,  partial  direct-reading  methods, 
where  the  potentiometer  matches  most  of  the  unknown  electromotive 
force,  but  a  small  residual  effect  is  directly  read.  ^V^len  special  thermo- 
element potentiometer  designs  began  to  be  made,  this  feature  of  constant 
galvanometer  sensitiveness,  that  is,  constant  galvanometer-circuit 
resistance,  was  incorporated  in  them.  The  scheme  was  accepted  by 
Diesselhorst  and  embodietl  in  the  Diesselhorst^ Wolff  potentiometer  and 
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(8  a  feature  of  the  WTiit*  potentiometer,  wliere  it  is  secured  by  the  simple 
I  devic<j  of  putlini^  suppleinentiiry  coils  of  low  precision  in  series  with  tlie 
[contact  points  of  some  of  the  switch  diaLs,  so  that  as  the  resistance  directly 
between  .\f  and  N  is  altcretl,  the  resistance  in  the  galvanometer  circuit 
nevertheless  remains  unchanged.     This  constancy  of  resistance  is  merely 
a  convenience  for  rapid  reading.     It  does  not  need  to  be  as  accurate  aa  it 
would  be  if  the  galvanometer  were  reading  the  whole  quantity,  and 
practically  no  possibiUty  of  error  is  ever  connected  with  it.     This  feature, 
although  it  characterizes  the  tliermoetement  potentiometer,  could  abo 
be  apphed  to  the  Wlieat^tone  bridge,  but  has  not  been,  at  least  not  genei^ 
ally.     The  result  is  that  frequently  resistance  thermometer  measurements 
I  have  been  regularly  made  by  two  observers  and  with  uneven  time  in- 
tervals, while  observations  of  equal  precision  could  be  made  with  as 
i  great  ease,  at  any  desired  times,  by  a  single  observer  with  a  thermoele- 
ment and  a  suitable  potentiometer. 

Double  Poteniiometet. — Another  feature  of  this  potentiometer  enables 
the  single  observer  to  read  several  temperatures  in  very  rapid  succession. 
This  is  done  by  having  the  dials  in  dupUcate  biit  attached  to  the  same 
coils,  and  with  an  arrangfment  for  throwing  one  or  the  otiier  set  of  dials 
into  operation  at  will  along  witli  a  ditlerent  thermoelement.  Hence 
whero  the  t«m|KTatures,  for  instance,  of  two  dififereut  bodies  are  being 
followed,  tlic  observer  can  go  back  and  forth  from  one  to  the  other  without 
having  to  reset  all  his  switches  each  time.  The  gain  is  merely  one  in  time, 
but  that  is  very  often  important.  Such  an  arrangement  could  bo  appUcd 
to  the  resistance  tliermomctcr  or  to  other  apparatus,  but  is  especially 
advantageous  in  the  potentiometer  for  several  reasons.  (1)  The  inde- 
pendence of  contact  resistance,  shown  by  this  potentiometer  system  gen- 
erally, renders  exchanges  of  instrument  easy  to  make  with  rapidity  and 
without  error.  (2)  Single  thermocouples  can  be  very  easily  constructed 
io  practically  exact  duplicates  of  each  other,  so  that  in  any  case  where 
numerous  temperatures  are  to  be  read  the  thermoelement  has  a  decided 
advantage  quite  aside  from  its  sensitiveness  and  small  dimensions.  (3) 
The  thennoelement  fiu-nishes  its  own  power  and  can  be  read  directly  by 
the  galvanometer.  In  almost  every  system  involving  a  number  of 
thermoelements  it  is  easy  to  arrange  a  number  of  them  in  such  a  way  that 
the  reading  of  each  shall  be  a  smalt  quantity.  Hence  they  can  be  read 
directly  from  the  galvanometer  while  others  ia  the  same  set-up  are 
combined  with  the  potentiometer.  The  exchanging  arrangement  in  the 
White  potentiometer  makes  provision  for  this  combination  so  that  three 
different  thermoelements,  at  least,  and  usually  a  much  larger  number,  can 
be  used  without  changing  switches. 

The  instrumental  arrangements  necessary  as  safeguards  with  the 
L  potentiometer  have  been  fully  described.     The  present  paper  is  not  a 
criptioD  of  potentiometer  manipulation,  but  merely  a  discussion  of  the 
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advantages  of  different  systems;  hence  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  what 
these  safeguards  are.  One  is  the  equipotential  shield,  which  guards  the 
Byatem  against  leakage  from  the  relatively  high  voltage  of  commercial 
circuits.  The  second  is  a  switch  constructed  of  copper  so  as  to  be  itself 
free  from  thermoelectric  forces  (an  ordinary  knife  switch  will  usually 
answer  perfectly),  used  to  eliminate  parasitic  thcrmoclcctromotive 
forces  within  the  galvanometer  and  other  parts  of  the  potentiometer 
system.  Tlii'se  two  safeguards'  are  the  same  in  principle  as  thase  necea^ 
sary  with  other  sj'stems  of  equal  sensitiveness. 


Summary 


A 


Thermocouple  pyrometers  are  read  in  three  ways.  (1)  By  direct 
readers  where  the  current,  and  therefore  the  deflection,  is  proportional  to 
the  olectiomotive  force  of  the  couple.  (2)  By  potentiometers,  where  the 
galvanometer  merely  helps  to  balance  the  oloctroiiiotive  force  of  the 
couple  against  that  of  a  standard  coll  by  means  of  known  resistances 
and  a  constant  battery  current.  (3)  By  iutormediatc  instruments,  such 
us  the  p>TOVolter,  employing  the  potentiometer  principle  with  a  constant 
batttTy,  but  avoiding  the  standard  cell,  and  measuring  current  with  a 
calibrated  galvanometer.  Similar  in  result,  but  different  in  principle,  is 
Uie  new  Harrison-Foote  instrument,  where  the  circuit  resistance  can  be 
ver>*  quickly  adjusted  to  the  correct  value.  All  these  special  instruments 
avoid  the  main  difficulty  of  a  direct  reader,  namely,  the  error  from  un- 
certain or  variable  resistance.  It  is  neoossary  to  use  the  regular  poten- 
tiometer in  order  to  avoid  also  the  uncertainty  (perhaps  1  per  mille)  of 
thecaUbration  of  the  direct  reader.  With  a  slide  wire,  a  simple  and  porta- 
ble potentiometer  is  uuide  good  to  about  10  microvolts,  or  y^°  with  most 
thermocouples.  The  slide  \vire  also  iJermits  rwullngs  to  1  microvolt, 
though  not  altogether  satisfactorily.  Two  .•special  designs  of  potenti- 
ometer, the  Diesselhorst- Wolff  and  the  While,  enable  readings  to  be  made 
to  0.1  microvolt  or  better,  and  the  White  potentiometer  is  very  little 
affected  by  corrosive  gases.  Both  of  these  are  deflection  [wtentioractcrs. 
enabling  part  of  the  readings  to  be  taken  direct  from  the  galvanometer 
with  a  gain  in  speed  and  without  sensible  error.  If  tiic  potentiometer  is 
arranged  as  a  double  potentiometer,  speed  can  be  gained  in  reading 
different  instruments  simultaneously.  The  precision  of  these  potenti- 
ometers exceeds  that  needed  in  ordinary  pyrometry,  but  is  useful  in  funda- 
mental standardization  work,  in  calorimetry,  and  in  numerous  other 
appUcations  of  the  thermoelement. 


*  WiUtpr    P.    TUTiite;   Thermoelement    Installation,    especially    for   Cmlorimelry. 
Leakage  Prevention  by  8(uclding,  eflpeci&Uy  in  Potentiometer  Systfma.     Jm 
Chein.  Soc.  (1914)  96,  1859.  2011. 
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DISCISSION 

T.  R.  Harrison,  Washington,  D.  C.  (written  discussion*). — Ad- 
vantage will  bp  taken  of  this  occasion  to  mention  briefly  a  form  of  double 
potcDtiometcr  wliich  has  been  used  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for 
about  2)4  y*  in  calibrating  thermocouples.  The  caUbrations  referred 
to  are  those  made  by  comparison  to  standard  couples. 

In  order  to  insure  equality  of  temperature  between  the  couples,  the 
junctions  are  fused  together;  consideration  of  fundamental  principles 
will  show  that  this  introduces  no  error.  Two  separate  potentiometers 
are  used,  one  connected  to  each  thermocouple,  and  each  potentiometer 
is  provided  with  a  reflecting  galvanometer.  The  two  spots  of  light  are 
reflected  onto  a  single  scale,  the  galvanometers  being  set  in  such  a 
position  that  the  spots  coincide  on  the  scale  at  a  point  marked  zero 
when  tlie  circuits  are  open  or  when  the  potentiometers  are  balanced. 
By  setting  one  potentiometer  to  a  desired  value  and  adjusting  the  other 
so  tlmt  both  spots  pass  across  the  scale  together  as  the  temperature  rises 
or  falls,  simultaneous  readings  arc  obtained. 

By  making  observations  first  with  a  rising  temperature  and  then 
with  a  falUng  temperature,  the  rates  of  rise  and  fall  being  approximately 
equal,  and  taking  the  means  of  ttie  results  found,  several  minor  errors 
such  as  those  due  to  differences  in  the  time  lags  of  the  two  systems,  etc., 
are  eliminated  or  greatly  reduced.  The  differences  between  the  values 
observed  with  rising  and  falling  temperatures  are  usually  less  than  1" 
with  rarc-metal  couples.  Bj*  this  method  a  calibration  may  l>e  made 
rapidly  and  with  accuracy,  since  the  jimctions  arc  fused  together  and 
means  are  provided  for  taking  simultaneous  readings  on  the  couples 
while  the  temperature  is  changing. 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  junctions  of  the  couples  are  in  elec- 
trical contact  and  the  readings  must  be  made  simultaneously,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  potentiometers  having  entirely  independent  circuits. 

Leason  H.  AnAMs,t  Washington,  D.  C.  (written  discussiont)- — For 
precision  work  with  thermocouples  in  the  laboratory,  all  are  agreed 
on  the  necessity  of  using  a  potentiometer  in  connection  with  a  rcfleet- 
ing  galvanomet^'r;  but  in  the  choice  of  an  instrument  for  the  factory, 
opinions  seem  to  differ.  Doctor  White  has  discussed  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  three  classes  of  portable  instruments :  the  direct- 
reading  millivoltmetcr,  the  portable  potentiometer,  and  the  class  to 
which  belong  the  pyrovolter  and  the  heat-meter.  My  experience  with 
pyrometer  installations  in  the  factory  has  led  me  to  prefer  the  portable 
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pototitioiiiotfT  and  to  consider  that  in  accuracy,  convenience,  and  re- 
liability it  Ih  fur  superior  to  the  other  instruments.  The  fact  thtit  this 
pototilioiuoU^r  requires  a  battery  and  a  standard  cell  has  not  proved  to  be 
a  drawback,  since  they  are  built  into  the  case  of  the  instrument  and 
ro({uiro  very  little  attention.  Moreover,  no  difficulty  has  been  experi- 
onood  in  toaohing  unskilled  laborers  to  make  accurate  readings  with  the 
the  portable  pottmtiometer,  a  few  minutes'  instruction  being  sufficient 
in  nil  eiuwB.  The  portable  potentiometer  has  also  proved  to  be  very 
oonvoniont  for  use  in  the  laboratory  when  the  extreme  accuracy  of  the 
pn^oiMion  potentiometer  is  not  required. 

W.  K.  FtmsYTiiE,  Nela  Park,  Cleveland,  0. — In  measuring  the  tem- 
IM^raturti  of  a  lamp,  we  control  the  current  with  the  potentiometer;  we 
>vtuit  tt)  nioa^iiure  that  as  accurately  as  possible  and  still  have  some  speed. 
Wp  Uaw  adopt4>d  the  principle  of  the  deflection  potentiometer.  We 
wmneutwl  a  milUvoltnieter  between  the  binding  post  of  a  regular  Leeds 
A  Northrup  (wtentiometer.  which  is  there  to  test  out  the  slide  wire,  and 
a  movablo  plug  in  the  Hr  dial  of  the  potentiometer.  As  this  deflection 
instrument  is  ounnocttxl.  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  current  is  measured 
by  it.  Thus,  by  using  the  ordinarj-  deflection  milUvoltmetcr,  we  airanged 
th^  t\tnnoctions  so  that  currents  can  be  read  to  better  than  1  part  in 
4000  by  simpl>*  reading  a  deflecting  instrument.  We  have  never 
attentpttni  to  make  this  deflecting  instrument  direct  reading,  but  have 
always  had  the  rt^adings  rooord^xi  as  thoy  were  made.  At  the  end  of  the 
i^*riw.  the  dortwlions  worv  averagixl  and  the  corresponding  currrat 
dotonuinoii  by  the  |x>toniiomotor. 
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Much  has  been  written  relative  to  the  errors  involved  in  the  use  of  a 
galvanometer  for  measuring  thermocouple  electromotive  forces.  In 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  accuracy  wth  a  galvanometer  is  secured  only 
at  the  sacrifice  of  durability,  unless  manual  adjustment  is  made  in  the 
operation  of  the  instrument  to  overcome  the  errors  of  resistance  and 
resistance  changes.  The  pyrovolter  and  the  potentiometer  both  require 
manual  adjustment  for  every  reading,  readings  being  taken  on  a  "null" 
method. 

To  the  end  that  some  of  these  balances  may  be  eliminated  and  only 
aa  occasional  balance  be  made  as  a  check  reading,  the  "continuously 
deflecting  p>Tovolter"  was  developed.  Essentially,  the  operation  of  the 
continuously  deflecting  pyrovolter  is  to  determine  the  resistance  of  the 
thermocouple  circuit,  though  its  value  is  not  noted  or  indicated,  then 
throwing  in  series  with  the  thermocouple  sufficient  resistance  to  bring 
the  sum  up  to  some  standard  value  for  which  the  indications  of  the  galva- 
nometer will  be  correct.  This  result  may,  however,  be  accomplished  in 
a  somewhat  simpler  manner,  for  which  general  method  patents  are  now 
in  the  coui'ije  of  upplicatiun. 

If  we  devise  a  galvanometer  circuit  so  that  by  means  of  a  simple 
adjustment  the  restutaDcc  of  the  entire  circuit  will  be  rendered  equal  to 
some  constant  predetermined  value,  we  may  rely  on  the  galvanometer  to 
give  correct  e.m.f.  imliculi<ins  (lussuniing  that  the  errors  of  tem[>erature 
resistance  coefficient  and  cold  junction  have  been  properly  allowed  for), 
and  will  indicate  temjKrature  continuously  where  the  e.ni.f.  measured 
is  developed  by  a  thermocouple. 

In  Figs.  1  and  2,  there  is  in  series  witli  the  galvtiiiometer  of  resistance 
g  the  thermocouple  of  resistance  X  and  the  rheastat  of  total  resistance  S. 
To  operate  the  instrument,  that  is,  to  make  a  check  to  compensate  for 
couple  resistance,  a  button  is  depressed  which  connects  points  M  and  N,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  normally  separated,  an<l  di-sfonnccts  points  P  and  Q, 
normally  engaged  in  contact.  The  slider  on  the  rheostat  is  adjusted 
until  the  resistance  a  is  zero  ami  the  deflection  D  of  the  meter  is  at  its 
maxifimm.  This  deflection  is  note»l.  and,  stilt  th'pressing  the  biitton, 
the  slider  is  adjust^^il  until  a  deflertion  equal  to  D/'2  ia  obtained.  The 
button  is  skovi  released,  dosing  the  i:onnectJ<m  l)etweea  points  P  and  Q 
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and  breaking  the  contact  of  M  and  N,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  resistance 
Rt  of  the  entire  circuit  after  this  adjustment  is  complete  equals  jS,  a 
constant  value  equal  to  the  total  resistance  of  the  rheostat  shown.  This 
is  easily  proved  as  follows: 

Call  the  resistance  of  the  entire  circuit  in  Fig.  1,  Ri,  that  is,  when  o  is 
zero 

Ri  =  g  +  X  (1) 

For  deflection  D/2,  the  circuit  resistance  is  Rt 

i?,  =  ff  +  X  +  o  (2) 

Since  adding  resistance  a  to  the  circuit  halved  the  current  flowing, 
and  hence  the  deflection,  the  circuit  resistance  must  have  been  doubled 
when  the  adjustment  was  complete  ot2Ri  =  Ri.     By  substitution  from 


Fio.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


fomiulas  (1)  and  (2),  2{g  -j-  X)  =  g  -\-  X  -\-  a;  whence  g  +  X  =  a. 
When  the  button  is  released  and  connections  are  made  between  P  and  Q, 
simultaneously  breaking  the  junction  between  points  M  and  N,  the  circuit 
resistance  ffj  becomes  R3  =  b  -\-  g  -\-  X;  and  since  g  -\-  X  —  a^  Rt  ^ 
6+ a. 

By  definition  of  a  and  6,  they  arc  the  component  parts  of  the  rheostat 
and  a  +  6  =  5;  so  that  fij  =  a  +  6  =  «S'  which  is  the  result  it  was  desired 
to  prove. 

The  following  characteristics  of  this  circuit  may  be  of  interest.  Mud- 
mum  allowable  resistance  in  thermocouple  circuit  external  to  instrument 
is  A/  =  (s  —  g).  The  e.ni.f.  range  of  the  instrument  is  given  by 
E  =  S  I,  where  /  is  the  current  required  to  deflect  the  galvanometer  to 
full  scale. 

The  relative  error  of  setting  is  small  in  direct  proportion  as  (6  +  A")  is 
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small  in  comparison  with  g.  Also  the  error  of  setting  for  D/2  is  inversely 
increaswl  with  reduction  in  the  value  of  D. 

Many  variations  of  this  type  of  circuit  arc  possible,  though  their 
method  is  esMmtijUIy  the  same  as  that  outlined.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  check  readings  can  only  be  taken  when  the  conditions  arc  such  that 
the  em.f.  of  the  couple  is  practically  constant,  but  there  is  no  need  for 
such  checks  except  when  it  is  supposed  that  the  circuit  resistance  may 
have  changed,  changes  l)eing  due  to  temperature  resistance  coefficient 
of  leads,  couple,  of  galvanometer  coil,  depth  of  immersion  of  couple, 
corrosion  of  some  part  of  the  circuit  reducing  its  cross-sectional  area  of 
conductor  or  adchng  contact  resistance,  or  the  shortening  of  the  couple 
or  couple  leads.  If  the  rheostat  S  is  made  of  manganin  or  some  alloy  of 
practically  negUgiblc  temperature  resistance  coefficient,  the  instrument  is 
free  from  errors  due  to  change  in  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  coil, 
nnd  hence  the  instrument  is  free  from  errors  of  indication  due  to  tempera- 
ture changes  of  the  instrument  coil. 

The  main  objection  to  an  instrument  of  this  type  is  that  it  can  only 
be  uacd  conveniently  with  one  couple  at  a  fairly  constant  depth  of  im- 
mersion and  temperature.  It  is  impractical  to  employ  it  with  several 
couple*  and  a  selective  switch  or  other  similar  device,  unless  all  the  couple 
circuits  are  of  sti-ietly  the  same  resistance — a  circumstance  that  is  difficult 
to  WTure  and  almost  inipo-ssiblc  to  maintain.  The  chief  advantages  are 
the  elimination  nf  any  form  of  ct-ll,  dry  or  standard,  from  the  instrument 
circuit  and  continuous  deflection,  withonlyoccasional  manual  adjustment. 

The  circuits  offer  unusual  possibilities  for  the  instruction  of  students 
in  electrical  measurements.  Knowing  the  current  sensitivity  of  the 
galvanometer  at  full  scale  and  the  value  of  the  rheostat,  it  is  possible  to 
determine  the  galvanometer  resistance,  battery  resistance,  and  voltage, 
and  to  correct  a  millivoltmeter  from  all  errors  due  to  line  drop  or  extrac- 
tion of  current  from  a  high  resistance  shunt. 

DISCUSSION 

Paul  D.  Foote  and  T.  R.  IlAnui&oN,  Washington,  D.  C.  (written 
discussion*).^There  are  several  methods  for  measuring  the  internal 
re.siatance  of  a  battery,  the  liiie  resistance  in  a  circuit  containing  an  e.m.f., 
or  the  true  value  of  this  e.m.f.  The  writers,  however,  were  the  first  to  era- 
ploy  a  simple  principle  whereby  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit  is  ad- 
justed to  a  prcassigni'd  value  for  which  the  scale  of  the  millivoltmeter  is 
graduated,  the  only  e.m.f.  employed  bring  that  of  the  source  nu'asured. 

I  One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  these  instruments  is  itcKcribiHl  on  pages 
S4-85.  In  papers  now  in  press  we  have  described  some  twenty  modifica- 
lions  of  IhLs  simple  design,  all  operating  upon  the  same  fundamentally 

[new  principle.     The  instrunienl  <ievised  by  Mr.  Porter  is  of  this  general 
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type  but,  unlike  the  designs  we  have  recoiii  me  ruled,  is  open  to  serious 
oljjt'tM.iona. 

If  the  e.m.f  of  the  source  being  measured  is  equivalent  to  the  full- 
scale  range  of  Mr.  Porter's  instrument,  the  adjustments  can  be  made 
only  if  by  chance  the  external  resistance  x  equals  s  —  g.  Suppose 
that  the  full-«cale  deflection  corresponds  to  «  millivolts;  the  current 
required  to  produce  this  deflection  is  t  =  e/s.  In  the  first  adjustment, 
however,  the  current  t'  =  t  (x  +  g).  Since  x  -^  g  =  a  by  the  second 
adjustment,  and  since  in  general  o  <  «  =  a  +  6,  the  current  i'  is  larger 
than  » in  the  ratio  s  (x  +  g).  To  keep  the  pointer  on  the  scale  through- 
out adjustment,  therefore,  tlie  e.m.f.  to  be  measured  must  net  exceed 
the  fraction  {x  +  g)/8  of  the  full-scale  deflection.  WTien  x  is  reduced 
until  it  equals  .^^s  —  g  {i.e.,  when  a  =  Ja*)  we  have  i  +  ff  =  '■a*  so 
that  (x  -f-  g)/if  equals  3>^,  hence  only  one-half  of  the  scale  e.m.f.  can 
be  used  for  adjusting  the  resistances.  With  couple  and  leads  of  zero 
resistance,  the  maximmm  e.m.f.  for  which  adjustment  can  be  made  is 
g/s  times  the  full  scale  e.m.f.  which  may  or  may  not  be  less  than  one-half 
of  the  scale  range  of  the  instrument,  depending  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  individual  instrument. 

Since  the  ratio  of  maximum  deflection  to  actual  e.m.f.  is  (x  -t-  g)/s, 
the  ratio  of  the  half  deflection  to  actual  e.m.f.  is  2  (x  +  g)/s,  and  an  error 
in  adjustment  to  the  half  deflection  will  appear  in  the  final  reading  mul- 
tiplieil  by  this  factor,  which  ranges  from  2,  where  x  -  s  —  g,  to  2g/8 
as  a  minimum. 

A  more  satisfactory  arrangement,  which  utilizes  the  full  scale,  is 
illustrated   by   the  accompanying  illustration.     T!ie  normal  operating 
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poailion  is  with  the  key  k  closed.  The  current  flowing  in  this  case  is 
I  =  e/(x  -j-  g).  With  the  key  open  the  resistance  x  is  adjustetl  until 
the  deflection  is  halved;  t>iz.,  i/2  =  e/{x  +  g  +  s).  lience  i  +  p  =  s, 
for  which  resistance  the  scale  of  the  iaatnnnent  is  graduated.  With 
this  arrangement,  adjustment  can  always  be  made  with  full-scale  e.m.f. 
Obviously  the  ratio  of  deflections  may  be  other  than  H.  In  some  in- 
stances it  ma3'  be  of  advantage  to  use  a  ratio  6.9,  in  which  case  a 
double  scale  couhl  be  employed,  one  scale  graduated  in  intervals  0.9  as 
great  as  the  other  srale.  Another  disadvantage  of  Mr.  Porter's  instru- 
ment, as  described,  is  that  an  e.m.f.  or  hnear  scale  must  be  employ-ed, 
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since  proper  adjustment  could  not  be  obtained  by  halving  the  deflec- 
tion on  a  temperature  scale.     Furthermore,  the  instruinpiit  nuiat  be  set 
to  read  zero  on  open  circuit,  which  prohibits  the  usual  cold-junction  ad- 
1  justment.     These,  and  other,  objections  are  successfully  met  in  the  in- 
I  strumcnts  described  by  us  in  the  paper  just  referred  to,  and  furthei^ 
[more,  high  sensitivity  in  adjustment  is  assured.  ) 

H.  F.  Porter  (author's  reply  to  discussion*). — The  discussion  by 
^Messrs.  Foote  and  Harrison  opens  with  a  direct  attack  on  the  ethics 
[followed  by  the  writer  in  describing  what  they  claim  is  a  modification 
[of  their  own  device.  Freely  admitting  that  the  basic  principles  of  their 
liDvention  were  taken  from  Dr.  Nortluup's  book  and  similar  standard 
[works  of  reference,  they  openly  challenge,  at  the  time  of  their  first  public 
[announcement  of  their  work,  the  right  of  another  to  describe  a  device 
leimilar  in  its  results  to  their  own.  The  writer's  invention,  though  pos- 
ieibly  it  may  not  have  antedated  that  of  Foote  and  Harrison  in  its  first 
[conception,  is  in  no  sense  whatsoever  an  imitation  of  their  device.  It 
was  independently  conceived  and  worked  out  long  before  the  writer  had 
any  knowledge  of  their  circuits.     Further,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 

■  purpose  of  this  article  was  not  to  show  in  how  many  ways  the  "Heat- 
f  meter"  circuits  might  be  imitatod.  Such  eflforts  as  those  put  forth  in  the 
I  technical  prt^ss  of  a  year  or  so  ago,  when  attempts  were  made  to  ade- 

qtialely  intitatft  tho  Pyrovoller,  may  well  be  left  lo  others. 

As  to  the  mathematical  remarks:  A  meter  is  designed  to  allow  for 
certain  definite  maximum  variation  in  thermocouple  resistance.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  the  resistance  .Y  by  chance  being  equal  to  or  less  than  any 
particular  value.  It  requires  but  a  veiy  superficial  examination  to 
disclose  the  fact  that  the  Heatmeter  is  capable  of  operation  only  in  cast* 

I  by  chance  the  resi-stance  of  the  thcrniotrouple  circuit  is  not  over  20  ohms, 
unless  an  extremely  fragile  type  of  meter  is  employed.  Messrs.  Foote 
and  Harrison  claim  extreme  accuracy  of  setting  and  adjustment  for 
their  meter.  It  is  true  they  have  it,  t)ut  at  tho  expense  of  durability.  By 
their  own  admission,  niuc-tenlhs  of  the  current  is  slumletl  from  the  meter 
(and  shunting  a  meter  with  so  comparatively  Sow  a  resistimre  shunt  wluch 
has  a  very  appreciable  contact  rcsisUince  in  tlie  shunting  circuit  is  a 
rather  dangerous  procedure  from  tlie  viewpoint  of  ucLiurucy),  thus  re- 
quiring, for  even  base-metal  ranges,  a  fragile  and  moderately  high- 
rtisistance  type  of  movement.  The  whole  advuntuge  of  the  writer's 
scheme  Hes  in  its  practical  applicability  to  ruggeil,  durable,  jjractical, 
reliable,  low-resistance,  double-pivot  type  instruments,  such  as  have  been 

>  very  successfully  employed  in  the  Pyiovolter.  They  criticize  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  halving  the  deflection,  which,  as  the  writer  ex- 

■  plained  at  the  meeting,  have  been  very  simply  overcome.  The  circuits 
[were  described  in  their  present  form  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  in  showing 

the  principle. 

■  Received  Dec.  d,  1919. 
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Some  Factors  Affecting  the  Usefulness  of  Base-metaJ 
Thermocouples 

BY    O.    L.    EOWALKE,*    MADISON,    WIS. 
<Chip«cij  MMiliRB.  HopUnilxr,  1919) 

During  the  last  few  years  the  use  of  bjiac-inctal  thermocouples  has 
increased  very  considerably  in  various  industries,  due  to  the  neeessily  for 
more  precise  control  of  temperatures.  The  base-metal  couple  has  the 
advantages  of  being  robust  tx>  a  surprising  degree,  cheap  as  compared  wit  h 
platinum  couples,  sufficiently  accurate  for  most  operations,  rapid  in 
indicating  changes  in  temperature,  easily  renewed  or  repaired,  and  of 
generating  a  much  higher  electromotive  force  than  the  noble-metal 
(couples.  There  are,  however,  some  factore,  such  as  indicating  and  record- 
ing instruments,  the  insulation  on  the  elements,  the  constuncy  and  homo- 
geneity of  the  wires,  and  the  resistance  to  oxidation  in  the  furnace,  that 
limit  the  usefulness  of  the  temperature-measuring  device.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  in  what  manner  these  factors  affect  the 
usefulness  of  the  couples. 

Measuring  Instrtiments 

There  are  at  present  two  sorts  of  measuring  instruments  in  general  use, 
millivoltmeU'rs  and  potentiometers.  The  deflection  of  the  millivoltmeter 
is  proportional  lo  the  amount  of  cuiTeut  flowing  through  the  movable 
toil,  au<i  the  amount  of  current  flowing  in  the  entire  circuit  is  dependent 
on  the  electroniotive  force  generated  and  tlie  total  resistance  of  the  circuit. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  resist-ance  of  the  couple  will  increase  when  heated 
and,  for  a  given  temperature,  the  increase  is  roughly  proportional  to  the 
length  of  couple  heated.  In  view  of  these  changes  in  resistance,  would  a 
low-  or  high-resistance  millivoltmeter  give  the  more  accurate  readings? 

Let  E  =  electromotive  generated  by  the  couple,  IR  ~  volts  drop 
through  the  milbvaltuieter,  Ir  =  volts  drop  through  couple  and  the 
leads  to  the  miUivoltmeter;  then 

E  ^  IR-if  Ir. 
Assume  that  the  resistance  of  the  milUvoltnieter  /?  is  2  ohms,  and  that 
the  resistance  of  the  couple  and  leads  r  is  O.Ul  ohm  when  2  in.  of  the  couple 
is  heated  to  1000°  C,  and  further  that  when  all  of  the  effective  length  of 
t  he  couple  is  heated  to  1000°  C.  the  resistance  of  couple  and  leads  r  is  0. 10 
ohm.  The  total  resistance  of  the  circuit  may  thus  increase  from  2.01  ohms 
to  2. 10  ohms  or  4.4  per  cent. ;  therefore  the  current  flowing  is  decreased  pro- 
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ately  and  consequently  the  deflection  of  the  inillivollmeter  is  also 
led.  Now  assume  that  the  resistance  of  the  millivoltmeter  R  is  30 
ohms  and  that  the  same  changes  in  resistance  in  the  couple  and  leads  r  take 
as  above.  Thus  the  increase  in  total  resistance  of  the  circuit  is  from 
,01. ohms  to  30,10  ohms  or  0.3  per  cent.;  the  current  decrease  and  de- 
flection of  the  millivoltmeter  will  be  a  like  amount.  Thus,  it  is  clear  that 
&  high-resistance  millivoltmeter  will  give  readings  that  are  less  affected 
by  changes  of  resistance  due  to  depth  of  immersion  than  a  low-resistance 
instrument. 

In  the  potentiometer  system,  the  electromotive  fore*  from  a  standard 
cell  is  made  to  oppose  the  electromotive  force  generated  bj'  the  couple. 
A  galvanometer  is  placed  in  the  circuit  of  the  thermocouple  in  such  a 
manner  that  no  deflection  is  obtained  when  the  electromotive  force  from 
the  standard  cell  or  its  auxiliary  just  balances  that  from  the  thermocouple. 
Thus,  no  current  flows  in  the  thermocouple  circuit  when  the  measurement 
is  made,  hence  the  length  of  the  couple  and  its  resistance  due  to  depth  of 
immersion  are  immattrial  with  the  potentiometer. 

The  reliabiUty  of  the  millivoltmeter  depends  on  the  permanence  of 
the  magnet,  the  correct  adjustment  for  freedom  of  movement  of  the  coil 
carrying  the  needle,  and  good  electrical  contacts  in  all  the  wires  of  the 
circuit.  Unless  a  calibration  is  made,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  how 
touch  in  error  a  given  deflection  may  be.  The  reliability  of  the  potenti- 
ometer depends  on  the  permanence  of  the  standard  cell.  When  the  poten- 
tiometer works,  it  is  usually  right;  when  it  is  not  rig!it,  it  won't  work. 
The  millivoltmeter  is  cheaper  tiian  the  potentiometer;  both  are  about 
equally  robust.  The  indicating  luillivoltnietcr  can  be  read  without 
manipulation;  the  indicating  potentiometer  must  be  manipulated  for 
balance.  Both  types  arc  made  recording,  but  the  potentiometer  can  be 
attached  to  more  couples  than  the  milhvoltmeter. 
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Inbulation  of  the  Wires 


Materials  such  as  asbestos  twine  covered  with  water  glass  and  also 
with  water  glass  mixed  with  fine  carborundum,  woven-asbestos  tubing, 
porcelain  tubing,  and  fireclay  bushings  have  been  used  for  the  electrical 
insulations  of  the  wires  of  thermocouples.  Obviously,  a  material  used 
for  this  purpose  should  be  capable  of  enduring  high  temperatures  without 
breaking  down,  withstand  a  certain  amount  of  rough  handling,  and  not 
combine  with  the  thermocouple  when  hot. 

Asbestos  twine  when  wound  closely  on  the  wires  of  the  couple  and 
covered  with  a  paint  containing  sodium  silicate  makes  a  fair  insulator. 
The  asbestos  breaks  down,  however,  when  heated  to  1000°  C.  or  more  for 
extended  periods  of  time  and  thus  the  wires  are  left  bare,  and  Uable  to 
short  circm't.  In  Fig.  1  are  sliown  some  pictures  of  couples  wound  with 
asbestos  twine  and  painted  with  fine  carborundum.  After  using  these 
couples  near  1000°  C  for  some  time,  it  was  noticed  that  the  iron  wire 
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had  growu  to  nearly  twice  its  original  diameter  and  could  be  broken  easily 
in  one's  fingers.  The  iron,  asbestos,  and  parlnirundum  had  combined 
into  a  friable  mass;  there  was  no  free  iron  left.  The  fracture  has  a  green- 
ish purple  rolor.  Iron  at  high  temperatures  conibinej*  readily  with  car- 
borundum and  thus  the  coujilo  is  destroyed.  The  w oven-asbestos  tubing 
breaks  down  readily  and  is  not  so  pennanent  as  the  twine  wrapped  on  the 
wire  and  painted  with  sodium  silicate. 

In  Fig.  2  is  shown  a  couple  with  wires  insulated  from  one  another  by 
fireclay  bushings  1  in.  (25  mm.)  long,  about  ^^  in.  (9.5  nun.)   outside 


KlO.    1. — t'ul  PLEA    WODND    WITH    AbBEiiTOS  TWINE    AM)    I'.UNTEO    WITH    FINE 

CARKORrXDUM. 

diameter  and  ^s  iO'  (4.7  mm.)  bore.  These  bushings  are  used  by  several 
manufacturers  of  thermocouples  and  have  been  found  very  satisfactory  in 
this  laboratory.  In  the  illustration,  a  slight  fluxing  of  the  oxides  on  the 
wire  with  the  bushing  is  noticeable  on  the  constantaD  wire  which  had 
been  raised  to  1100**  C  On  nickel -chromium  wires,  such  fluxing  action 
has  not  been  observed.  These  bushings  have  sliown  good  strength  under 
hard  use;  they  are  easily  replaced  when  broken  and  they  are  cheap. 

COKSTAJJCY    AND    HOMOGENBITT   OP   CoUPl.ES 

Since  the  voltage  generated  by  a  couple  for  a  given  tempej-alure  ia  the 
summation  of  all  the  eJectroniotive  forces  due  to  the  contact  of  two  dia- 


junction  of  the  two  wires.  If  the  wires  arc  not  homogeneous,  there  will 
be  net  up  ut  cuch  junction  of  dissimihir  [iietals,  a  voltuge  thnt  is  n  function 
of  the  tcnipertiture  ui  that,  point.  ShotiUl  tlio  depth  of  iiiiniensiun  of  f^ueh 
a  couple  be  varied,  the  reuuttjint  vultiige  will  change,  even  tUoui^v  VW 
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temperature  remains  constant.  It  was  found,  after  a  series  of  teats' 
made  in  this  laboratory,  that  there  are  several  couples  obtainable  that  are 
sufficiently  homogeneous  for  those  installations  where  an  accuracy  of 
about  25°  to  50°  C.  will  serve  the  purpose. 

Couples  purchased  from  a  number  of  prominent  makers  were  cut  to 
lengths  of  about  18  in.  (45  cm.).  To  each  couple  about  3  ft.  (0.9  m.)  of 
flexible  lamp  cord  was  soldered,  and  the  wires,  at  soldered  joints  as  well 
as  all  other  required  points,  were  insulated  from  each  other.    The 
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Fio.  4. — Calibration  of  couple  18. 

couples  were  then  cahbrated,  one  at  a  time,  over  the  range  given  by  the 
manufacturer  against  a  standardized  platinum  couple.  First,  all  couples 
were  calibrated  with  a  length  of  4  in.  (10  cm.)  heated.  Second,  all 
couples  were  calibrated  with  a  length  of  15  in.  (38  cm.)  heated  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  and  presence  of  heterogeneity  in  the  wires.  Third,  all 
couples  were  subjected  to  a  heat  treatment  for  periods  of  20  to  24  hr. 
each  at  temperatures  of  400°,  600°,  and  800°  C.  After  the  treatment 
at  each  of  these  temperatures  each  couple  was  cahbrated  singly. 

^  Kowalke:  Trant.  Am.  Electrochem.  Soc.  (1913)  84.  377. 
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Electrically  heated  tube  furnaces  were  used  for  all  the  tests.  One 
furnace  was  10  in.  (25  cm.)  long  and  the  other  was  20  in.  long,  each  having 
a  tube  about  1  in.  bore.  These  were  used  for  the  calibrations  at  4  in. 
and  15  in.  depth  of  immersion,  respectively.  So  that  all  the  couples  could 
be  heated  together  for  the  treatments  at  400°,  600°,  and  800°  C,  a  furnace 
24  in.  long  and  having  a  tube  2^  in.  bore  was  used. 

Asbestos  disks  were  placed  on  the  base-metal  and  the  standard 
couples  to  keep  them  centered  in  the  furnace.  The  hot  junctions  of 
the  two  couples  were  in  contact.  The  temperature  was  raised  to  about 
300"  C.  before  readings  were  taken  and  then  the  temperature  was  in- 
creased by  intervals  of  100°  C.  At  each  point  the  temperature  was 
maintained  stationary  for  a  period  of  2  min.  to  insure  equilibrium.  The 
cold  junctions  of  both  couples  during  calibration  were  kept  at  0°  C.  by 
means  of  an  ice  bath.  All  measurements  were  made  on  Leeds  &  Northrup 
Type  K  potentiometers,  a  separate  potentiometer  being  used  for  each 
couple. 

The  data  on  two  of  the  couples  only  is  presented  here  to  illustrate 
how  near  to  and  how  far  from  being  homogeneous  and  constant  the 
couples  were  found  to  be.  The  composition  of  the  wires  of  the  most 
satisfactory  couple,  Couple  No.  20,  is  as  follows:  Positive  terminal,  Fe, 
99.8  per  cent.)  Negative  terminal,  Cu,  52.3  per  cent.,  Ni,  48.0  per  cent. 

Table  1. — Data  on  Couples 


First  Calibrfttion, 

Second  Caiibrstioo. 

Last  Calibration  after  Third 

4  In.  Heated 

15  In. 

Heated 

Heat  Treatment  at  800°  C. 

Decrees  C. 

Millivolta 

Decrees  C. 

MilUvoIts 

Degrees  C. 

Millivolts  , 

318 

15.70 

245 

11.99 

324 

16.88 

a 

o 
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22.51 

352 

17.97 

459 

24.12 

540              27.66 
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22.75 
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29.40 
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634-              32.90 
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34.59 
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3 

721 

38.11 
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34.67 
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40.09 

825 

44.85 
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37.66 

835 

46.93 

896 

49.41 

783 

42.85 

928 

52.70 
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55.02 

893 
984 

49.84 
55.17 

980 

54  77 

240 

6.75 

230 

6.32 

222 

6.42 

330                9.09 

325 

8.34 

330 

8.61 

435               10.66 
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9.49 

446 

9.96 

00 

525 

11.75 

516 

10.38 

554                11.18 

6 
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13.64 

621 

11.76 

655 

12.61 
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738 

15.49 

723 

13.43 

763 

14.65 
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843 

18.20 

805 

15.23 

838 

16  34 

i 

933 

20.28 

895 

17.05 

927 

18.25 

1026 

22.19 

981 

18  51 

1025 

20.08 

1109 

24.16 

1072 

20.46 

1099 

21.58 

1174 
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The  composition  of  the  wires  of  the  couple  found  most  unsutisfactory, 
Couple  No.  18,  is;  Por,iiive  terminal,  Fc,  09.9  per  cent.;  Negative  terminal, 
AI,  1. 14  per  cent.,  Ni,  98.3  per  cent.  These  data  arc  further  shown 
graphically  in  Figs.  3  and  4,  and  Table  1. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  graphs  that  couple  No.  18  shows  a  difference 
of  120°  C.  at  1000"  C.  between  the  immersions  to  4  in.  and  15  in.,  respee- 
tivcl}',  and  that  the  variation  of  electromotive  force  witii  temperature  is 
not  uniform  throughout  the  range.  The  lack  of  agreement  of  the  cali- 
brations with  4  in.  and  with  15  in.  of  the  couple  immersed  is  appai-ently 
due  to  a  lack  of  proper  annealing  of  the  wires  for  the  agreement  of  the 
seeond  and  the  last  cahbrations  is  as  good  as  that  found  on  several  other 
couples.  It  is  further  apparent  from  the  graphs  for  couple  No.  20  that 
the  variation  of  eh'ctroinotive  force  with  temperature  is  regular  tlirough- 
out  the  range  and  that  the  constancy  of  the  couple  is  satisfactory.  There 
is  a  change  of  only  2.5'*  C  in  the  indications  from  first  to  la.st  raUbration. 

Resistance  to  Oxidation 

The  combination  of  iron  with  eonstantan  for  couples  is  one  that  gives 
practically  a  "straight  line"  for  the  relation  of  electromotive  force  to 
temperature;  it  also  gives  a  higher  electromotive  force  at  a  given  tem- 
perature than  most  other  combinations  of  wires;  and  it  is  further  possible 
to  get  these  two  wires  remarkably  homogeneous.  The  great  disadvan- 
tage of  iron  is  it*  property  of  oxidizing  rapidly  at  temperatures  above 
700*"  C.  If  iron  were  protected  against  oxidation  by  some  means  that 
would  not  affect  the  electromotive  force  the  usefulne-ss  of  the  iron-con- 
stantan  combination  would  be  greatly  extended.  It  has  been  shown  by 
W.  E,  Ruder'  that  "calorizing"  iron,  "which  consists  in  producing  a 
rich  aluminum  alloy  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal"  practically  prevents 
oxidaUon  below  1000°  C. 

One  of  the  calorizcd  wires  used  in  these  tests  was  donated  by  the 
Research  Laboratory  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  the  other  calorized 
wire  was  purchased  from  the  Brown  Instrument  Co.  The  uncalorized 
iron  and  the  eonstantan  wires  were  purchased  from  the  Leeds  &  Northrup 
Co.  The  iron  wires,  both  calorized  and  uncalorized,  were  approximately 
0.14  in.  (3.5  mm.)  diameter.  The  wire  from  the  Gem-ral  Electric  Co. 
was  straight  and  hud  a  rather  thin  eunttng  of  catorizing;  the  wire  from 
the  Brown  Instrument  C'o.  came  bent  doubh;  on  itself  and  the  calorized 
coat  was  so  heavy  that  some  of  the  alloy  chipijed  off  wlien  the  wire  was 
straightened. 

Three  sets  of  couples  were  made:  Couple  No.  lOB,  eonstantan  vs. 
calorized  iron  (General  Electric  Co.),  Couple  No,  32/?,  eonstantan  vs. 
calorized  iron  (Brown  Instrument  Co.),  Couple  No.  815,  eonstantan 
vs.  uncalorized  iron  (Leeds  &  Northrup  Co.).  Before  making  the  couples 
the  wires  were  heated  with  the  electric  current  to  a  bright  red  heat  for 
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several  minutes  to  remove  any  strains.  The  couples  made  were  each 
12  in.  long.  For  the  hot  junction,  the  wires  were  fused  in  the  electric 
arc,  then  fireclay  bushings  were  strung  on  the  constantan  wires,  and 
finally  flexible  copper  lamp  cord  was  soldered  to  each  element. 

For  calibrating  and  for  heat  treatments  the  same  types  of  furnaces 
and  methods  were  used  as  have  been  previously  described.  The  electro- 
motive force  measurements  were  made  on  Leeds  &  Northrup  portable 
potentiometera.  The  couples  were  calibrated  as  annealed,  then  they 
were  heated  for  24  hr.  at  200°  C.  and  given  a  second  calibration,  then 
heated  again  for  24  hr.  at  900°  C.  and  cahbrated  a  third  time.     After 


IQOO 


35 

Millivol1'& 
Fig.  5. — Calibration  of  couple  \0B. 

the  third  calibration,  about  1^  in.  (3.8  cm.)  was  cut  from  the  hot  junc- 
tion end  of  each  couple  and  the  remainder  fused  together  again.  Thus: 
Couple  IOC  was  made  from  Couple  lOB,  Couple  32C  was  made  from 
Couple  325,  Couple  81C  was  made  from  Couple  SIB.  The  remaining 
couples  were  calibrated  at  only  three  points  to  see  whether  any  changes 
in  calibration  had  taken  place  due  to  changes  in  the  wire  or  method 
of  fusion.    The  results  are  shown  in  Table  2  and  Figs.  5,  6,  and  7. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  constantan  wires  E  and  D  and  the  uncalorized 
wire  B  have  oxidized  badly.  The  calorized  wires  A  from  the  Brown 
Instrument  Co.  (couple  32B)  and  C  from  the  General  Electric  Co. 
(couple  lOB)  have  not  oxidized  to  any  extent  upon  being  given  three 
calibrations  and  two  heat  treatments.    The  wire  C  with  the  thin  coating 
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FiQ.  6. — Calibration  op  couple  81B. 
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Fia.  7. — Caubbation  of  couple  S2B. 
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Table  2. — Comparisons  of  CaCibrations  of  Colorized  and  UncaUmzed 
iTon-Constantan  Couples 


Pint  Calibration 

Second  Calibration  after       i        Third  Calibration  after 

Heating  at  800°  C.  for  24  I 

Ir.     Heating  at  900°  C.  for  2  Hr. 
;     Degreea  C.          Millivolts 

1 
Dflcraea  C.         MiUivoIU 

Degrees  C. 
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Table  3.— Calibrations  of  Couples  IOC,  32C,  SIC. 

No.  IOC 

No.  32( 

No.  SIC 

DflSTMi  C.     1      Millivolts 

1 

I 

>egreeB  C. 

UilUvolte 

I 

Degrees  C. 

Millivolu 

406         {         20.4 

408 

21.8 

485                  24.9 

720                39.1 

735 

38.5               702        1        37.2 

027                52.0 

949 

52.9                948         j         53.6 

was  in  better  shape  than  the  wire  A  with  the  thick  coating,  which  flaked 
off  and  developed  oxidized  spots.  Comparison  of  Figs.  5  and  6  shows 
that  calorized  iron  gives  the  same  electromotive  force  against  constantan 
as  the  uncalorized  iron  and  that  both  couples  are  about  equally  constant. 
Couple  No.  Z2B  did  not  give  such  good  results  as  Nos.  lOB  and  81B. 
The  first  caUbration  of  No.  32B  shows  a  higher  electromotive  force  for  a 
given  temperature  than  the  other  couples,  but  after  the  heat  treatment 
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at  800°  C,  couple  No.  32/i  gave  a  calibration  that  checked  very  well  with 
them.  This  discrepancy  is  probably  due  to  insufficient  annealing  at 
the  beginning. 

01SCUS8IUN 

T.  H.  Harrison,  Washington,  D.  C.  (written  di9cxis9ion*).^Mr. 
Kowalke  showa  that  a  high-resistance  niilli  volt  meter  is  subject  to  smaller 
errors,  due  to  change  in  resistance  of  the  thennocouple  to  which  it  ia 
attached,  than  w  a  low -resistance  instrument.  He  uses  as  examples 
instruments  having  resistances  of  30  and  2  ohms,  respectively.  At  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  resistances  above  300  ohms  would  be  considered 
high  and  30  ohms  rather  low. 

In  the  tests  on  calorized-iron  thermocouples,  a  difference  between 
the  first  and  third  calibrations  of  the  couples  serves  to  show  changes 
due  to  the  intermediate  heat  treatment  and  only  under  certain  conditions 
would  changes  in  calibrations  due  to  changes  in  the  wire  be  detected  by 
a  recahbration  after  l}'i  in.  had  been  cut  from  the  hot-junction  end  of  the 
couple  and  the  ends  rewelded. 

The  calibration  of  a  couple  depends  only  on  the  thermoelectric  prop- 
erties of  that  part  of  the  couple  which  lies  within  the  region  of  non- 
uniform temperature,  i.e.,  the  temperature  gradient;  hence,  so  long  as  the 
temperature  gradient  falls  along  wires  of  similar  thermoelectric  properties 
no  change  in  the  electromotive  force  is  produced  by  altering  the  metals  of 
those  parts  of  the  circuit  that  are  at  uniform  temperature.  Usually  at 
the  cold-junction  end  of  the  circuit,  copper  leads,  brass  binding  posts, 
manganin  resistance  coils,  and  vaiious  other  materials  form  part  of  the 
circuit,  but  so  long  as  all  are  at  a  uniform  temperature  (or  if  for  each 
junction  between  unlike  metals  there  is  a  similar  opposing  junction 
at  the  same  temperature)  no  resultant  thermoelectromotive  force  will 
be  produced  thereby.  Likewise,  if  a  length  of  several  inches  at  the  hot- 
junction  end  of  the  couple  is  at  uniform  temperature,  it  matters  not  if  this 
section  is  unlike  other  parts  of  the  couple,  so  long  as  there  is  good  metallic 
connection  and  no  source  of  e.m.f.  other  than  thermoelectric  is  present. 
Cutting  off  part  of  the  hot  end  of  the  couple  within  such  a  region  of  uni- 
form temperature  would  not  alter  the  e.m.f.  of  the  couple. 

rhangps  in  a  rouple  originally  homogeneous  may  ho.  detected  by 
making  one  calibration  with  the  temperature  gradient  along  a  section 
of  the  ccnple  that  has  been  subjected  to  furnace  conditions  and  another 
with  the  gradient  along  a  sention  that  has  not  been  exposed  to  deteriorat- 
ing conditions.  The  latter  should  be  the  same  as  the  original  calibration. 
If  the  alteration  had  taken  place  while  the  couple  was  in  use  at  a  given 
depth  of  immersion,  h  calibration  in  this  position  would  be  intermediate 
between  calibrations  made  a-s  above,  since  only  part  of  the  wire:^  within 
the  temperature  gradient  would  have  undergone  the  maximum  change. 

•  Received  Sept.  26,  1919. 
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Tables  and  Curves  for  Use  in  Measuring  Temperatures  with 
Thermocouples 

BY    LEASON   H.    ADAMS,*   B.   S.,   WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 

(Chicago  Mcetios,  September,' 1919) 

•Thb  thennocouple  as  a  device  for  the  measurement  of  temperature 
is  rivaled  only  by  the  platinum-resistance  thermometer.  Both  instru- 
ments are  capable  of  the  highest  precision,  but  the  thermocouple,  on 
account  of  its  cheapness,  ease  of  construction,  and  small  cross-section, 
is  finding  a  continually  widening  field  of  usefulness  for  industrial  control 
as  well  as  for  laboratory  measurements.  Formerly,  the  thermocouple 
was  subject  to  two  disadvantages:  errors  due  to  lack  of  homogeneity  of 
the  metal  and  the  labor  involved  in  the  interpolation  between  fixed 
points  on  the  temperature  scale.  Former  pubUcations  from  the  Geo- 
physical Laboratory  have  described  the  methods^orthe selection  and  test- 
ing of  thennocouple  wire  and  have  presented  standard  calibration  curves* 
for  platinum-platinrbodium  and  copper-constantan  couples,  so  that  the 
most  important  objections  to  the  thermocouple  as  a  precision  thermometer 
have  been  removed. 

The  cahbration  tables  published  in  1914  covered  the  range  0-1755° 
for  the  platinum-platinrhodium  couple  and  0-350°  for  copper-constantan. 
It  has  seemed  desirable  to  extend  the  table  for  copper-constantan  to 
—200**,  and  also  to  include  a  table  for  the  Hoskins  thermocouple. 
Accordingly,  in  this  paper,  the  new  tables  are  presented,  together 
with  a  brief  explanation  of  their  use;  and,  finally,  certain  diagrams  and 
a  paragraph  on  "cold-junction  corrections"  are  given. 

Standard  Calibration  Tables.^ln  Fig.  1,  which  illustrates  how  the 
electromotive  force  (e.m.f.)  of  each  of  the  three  couples  varies  with  the 
temperature,  the  temperatures  of  one  jimction  are  plotted  as  abscissas 
and  the  corresponding  thermo-e.m.f.'s  as  ordinates.  The  second  junction 
of  the  couple  is  supposed  to  be  at  0°;  the  curves,  therefore,  pass  through 
the  origin,  and  the  e.m.f.  changes  sign  at  this  point.  The  extent  of  the 
solid  part  of  each  hne  indicates  the  useful  range  (so  far  as  known)  of  the 


*  Fhysieal  Chemist,  Geophysical  Laboratory,  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 

I  W.  P.  White:  Phyg.  Rev.  (1906)  23,  449;  Amer.  Jnl.  Sci.  [4]  (1909)  28,  474;  Jnl. 
Am.  Chem.  Soc.  (1914)  86,  2292;  P.  D.  Foote,  T.  R.  Harrison  and  C.  O.  Fairchild: 
Met.  A  Chem.  Engng.  (1918)  18,  343,  403. 

«  R.  B.  SoBman:  Amer.  Jnl.  Sci.  [41  (1910)  30,  7;  L.  II.  Adams  and  J.  Johnston; 
Ibid.  [4]  (1912)  82, 534;  L.  H.  Adams:  Jvl.  Wash.  Aca.i.  (1913)  3,  Am;  Jnl.  Am.  Chem. 
Soc.  (1914)  86,65. 
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tubx  heasubement. 


400  600  800  1000 

Temperature,  Dcrreca  Ccntlcrade 


14G0 


1600 


Fia. 


2.  — SmNBtTiwtrt  or  thbeb  kindb  or  cotiples  at  v abious  tbhpebatubm;  dB/dT 
ijf  aacaoroi/n  per  iuobik,  ib  njorrma  u  a  ttikcthoix  oi  TucrvusQiak. 
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particular  couple,  while  the  dotted  parts  of  the  lines  represent  the  e.m.f/s 
in  the  region  of  temperature  where  the  couples  deteriorate  rapidly  or 
where  the  temperature-e.m.f.  relation  is  imperfectly  known.  The  sensi- 
tivity of  the  couples  at  various  temperatures  is  exhibited  by  the  curves  in 
Fig.  2.  Here,  again,  temperature  is  plotted  as  abscissas,  while  the 
ordinates  represent  the  sensitivity  of  the  respective  couples  dE/dT)  or, 
what  is  practically  the- same  thing,  the  number  of  microvolts  for  1° 
change  in  temperature.' 


Table  1. — Fixed  Points  Jot  Use  in  Thermometry 


SubstaDce 


TraMforma-  |  '^*t"Pf'' ' 
*•»"  Degroee'  C. 


Ozrcen 

Carbon  bimlfide, 
CarboD  dioxide. 

Mnonrjr 

Water 

Watar 

NaphthaluM 

Tin 

BonsophcQOiw. , . 

Cadmhini 

Zue 


boiling  point 
nwiHitig  p<^int 
boUins  point 
meltins  point 
melting  point 
boiHng  point 
boiling  point 
melting  point 
boiling  point 
melting  point 
melting  point 


-182.88 
-112.0 
-78.5 
-38.88 
0.00 
100.00 
217.95 
231.9 
305.9 
320.9 
419.4 


Sub^tante 


Transforma- 
tion 


Sulfur \  boiling  point 

Antimony melting  point 

Aluminum |  melting  point 


SilTer 

Gold 

Copper 

Lithium  metaailicate 

Diopeide 

Nickel 

Palladium 

Platinum 


melting  point 
melting  point 
melting  point 
melting  point 
melting  point 
melting  point 
melting  point 
melting  point 


Tempera- 

ture. 
Degrees  C. 


444.65 
630.0 
668.7 
960.2 
1062.6 
1082.8 
1201. 
1391.5 
1453.0 
1649.5 
1755. 


The  most  important  fixed  points^  for  use  in  thermometry  are  given  in 
Table  1.  The  temperatures  given  are  in  degrees  centigrade  on  the  thenno- 
dynamic  scale.  The  boiling  points  are  for  760  mm.  pressure;  for  other 
pressures  p,  the  corresponding  temperatures  T  may  be  obtained  with 
sufficient  accuracy  for  small  differences  of  pressure,  by  use  of  the  correc- 
tion factor  A  in  the  formula  T  =  T„  -\-  A  (p-760).  The  values  of  A  are 
as  follows: 


SraaTAKca  Cobbxction 

Factor,  A 

Oxygen 0.013 

Carbon  dioxide 0.016 

Water 0.037 


Sl-bstamcg  Corbrction 

Factor.  A 

Naphthalene 0  067 

Benzophenone 0.063 

Sulfur 0.092 


Plaiinum-platinrkodium  Coupled — Table  2  is  the  same  as  the  one 
published  previously,"  and  is  reproduced  here  without  change. 


'  dE/dT  is  sometimes  called  the  thermoelectric  power. 

*  In  this  connectio^^ee  A.  L.  Day  and  R.  B.  Sosman :  Amer.  Jrd.  Sci.  \4\  (1910) 
S».  93;  (1912)  38,  fil7;  F.  Henning:  Ann.  Phya.  (1913)  48,  294;  Wilhelm:  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards  8ei.  Paper  No.  294. 

*One  wire  is  of  pure  platinum,  the  other  is  90  per  cent,  platinum,  10  per  cent. 
diodinm. 

•L. H.Adams:  JnlXm  Chem. Soc.  (1914) 86, 65. 
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Table  2.— KaiuM  /or  PkUi 


ft* 

0 
lUO 
•MO 
300 
400 
300 
MIO 
700 
MX) 
(HNl 
1000 


17.8 


34.5 


16.7 


50.3 


t£.8 


65.4 


80.0 


4 


94.1 


107.8 


1 
13.7 


121.2 


13.4 


134.3 


tS.l 


147. 1 


Ig.S 


1000 
147.1 


159.7 


lg.6 


172.1 
J 

184.3 


It. 4 
1 
tt.t 


196.3 


It.O 


208.1 


219.7 


n.8 
1 

11.6 


231.2 


11.5 


242.7 
I 
254.1 


205.4 


II. S 
7 

I 

11.3 


2000 
265.4 


276.6 

7 

287.7 


It.t 


298.7 


11.0 


309.7 


ll.O 


320.6 


lO.S 


331.5 


10.9 


342,3 


10.8 


353.0 


10.7 


303.7 


374 . 3 


10.7 
7 
10.6 


3000 
374.3 


384.9 


10.6 


395.4 


405.9 


10.5 
4 

10.6 


416.3 


10.  i 


426.7 


to. A 


437.1 


10. A 


447.4 


10. S 


457.7 


JO. 5 


467.9 
J 

478.1 


JO.f 
9 
lO.t 


40U0 
478.1 


488.3 


;o.f 


498.4 


10. 1 


508.5 


to.t 


618.6 


10.1 


528.6 


10.0 


538.6 


10.0 


548.6 
658.6 
568.4 
576.3 


10.0 


9.0 

'  9.9 


9.9 


6000 

578. 3 


588.1 
597.0 


B.8 
9.8 


007.7 
617.4 


9.8 
9.7 


627.1 
636.8 


9.7 
9.7 


646.6 
656.1 


9.7 
9.8 


666.7 
675.3 


9.8 
9.8 


s 

13.000 

14.000 

1.^000 

16.000 

17.000 

18.000 

U 

1280.3 

1372. 1 

14.^4  H 

1537.5 

1620. 

1704.3 

8.4 

8.S 

8.t 

8.3 

S.S 

8.3 

uxi 

1207.7 

1.1K0.7 

1403.0 

1.145.8 

1629.2 

1713.6 

8.3 

8.S 

8.t 

8.3 

8.4 

8.4 

sint 

I30C.0 

i:iS!).0 

1471.2 

1.154.1 

1637.6 

1721.0 

8.3 

S.S 

a.e 

H.3 

8.8 

8.3 

:iiHi 

1314.3 

i:i!i7.:i 

1470.4 

1.102.4 

1045.9 

1720.3 

8. 

8  3 

S.S 

3.4 

8.4 

8.4 

IINI 

1322.0 

i40.~>.n 

14K7.7 

ir.70.H 

1654.3 

1737.7 

8.S 

8.i 

8.3 

8.3 

8.8 

S.S 

5(M) 

1:1:10.0 

i4i:).R 

Moo.n 

1.179.1 

1002.0 

1746.0 

8.3 

8.t 

8.3 

8.4 

8.S 

8.S 

IKK) 

i:{39.2 

8.3 

I4:i2.0 

8.1 

1.104.3 

8.3 

1.187.5 

8.3 

1670.9 

8.4 

1764.3 

700 

1347.5 

8.3 

14.10.2 

8.t 

1512. C 

8..f 

1595.8 

8.4 

1670.3 

8.8 

WKl 

I3.V).8 

8.3 

1 4.1s.  4 

8.t 

1520.9 

8.3 

1004.2 

8.3 

1087. 

S.4 

)KM> 

UH\A .  I 

3.3 

1446. n 

S.S 

1.129.2 

8.3 

lG12.r> 

8.4 

1696.0 

8.8 

KMX) 

1.172.4 

14.'.4.S 

1.5:17.5 

1020  0 

1704.3 

The  values  of  e.m.f.  as  given  lie  very  close  to  the  mean  of  the  three 
couples  E,  F,  and  G  used  as  standards  by  Day  and  Sosman  in  fixing  the 
hifch- temperature  scale.  In  this,  as  in  the  two  succeeding  tables,  tern- 
(XTatures  (on  the  thermodynamic  scale)  and  temperature  differences  are 
((iven  for  each  100  microvolts.  The  last  digit  in  the  temperature  values 
in  each  table  is  given  for  purposes  of  interpolation  and  for  estimating 
small  temperature  differences. 

Copper-constajitan  Couple. — Table  3  gives  the  temperature  and  ten^.,^ 
pcrature  difference  for  the  copper-constantan  thermocouple.  ^ 

The  curve  as  given  represents  about  the  mean  e.m.f.'s  of  con- 
stantan'  wire  from  various  makers.  The  part  of  the  table  lying 
between  0  and  350°  is  the  same  as  that  previously  published/   and 


*  Constantan  (known  also  by  various  trade  names  such  as  "AdvaMce,"  "Ideal,* 
*  lAlA,"  and  bo  forth)  contains  about  00  per  cent,  copper  and  40  per  cent.  niokeL 
'L.  H.  Adams:  loc.  cit. 


^ 
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numr-PlatinThodi'UTn  Couple* 


aooo 


7000 


8000 


9000 


10,000 


11.000 


12,000 


075.3 
AM. 8 

OM.S 
70S.8 
713.  S 
723.7 
732.1 
741.5 
7S0.9 
760.3 

7ee.s 


9.S 

I 

9.5 
I 

».S 

I 

».s 

'.  *■■* 

B.4 
9.4 

I 
9.3 

t 

9,9 


760.5 
778.8 
788.0 
797.2 
806. 4 
815.0 
824.7 
833.8 
842.9 
853.0 
661.1 


861.1 
870.1 
879.1 
888.1 
897.1 
906.1 
915.0 
923.9 
932.8 
941.6 
950.4 


9.0 
9.0 


9.0 
0.0 


9.0 
8.9 


8.9 

I 
8.9 


3.8 
8.8 


950.4 
959.2 
968.0 
976.7 
985.4 
994.1 
1002.8 
1011.5 
1020.1 
1028.7 
1037.3 


8.8 
8.8 


8.7 
8.7 


8.7 
8.7 


8.7 
8.8 


8.6 


1037.3 

1045.9 


1054.4 

1062.9 


1071.4 
1079.9 


1088.4 
1096.9 


1105.4 
1113.8 


1122.2 


8.8 
8.S 
8.6 
8.S 
8.S 
8.6 
8.S 
8.6 
8.i 
8. A 


1122.2 
1130.6 


1139.0 
1147.4 


1155.8 
1164.2 


1172.5 
1180.0 


1180.2 
1197.6 


1205.9 


8. A 

8.4  ; 

8.4 

8.4 

8.4 

8.3 

8.4 

8.3 

8.4 

8.3 


1205.9 
1214.2 
1222.6 
1230.9 
1239.3 
1247.6 
1255.0 
1204.3 
1272.0 
I28I.0 
1289.3 


a.3 

8.4 

8.3 

8.4 

8.3 

8.3 

8. 

8.3 

8.4 

8.S 


*  Standard  calibration  curve  for  Pt-Pt-Rh  (10  per  cent.  Rb)  thermocouple,  giving 
the  temperature  and  temperature  differences  for  every  100  microvolts.  Fixed 
junction  is  at  0°.  For  usq  in  conjunction  with  a  deviation  curve  determined  by  cali- 
bration of  the  particular  couple  at  some  of  the  following  fixed  points: 


Micro* 


"^JE."^    voila 


Watw,  boIUni  point '  100.00  64? 

Napbtbakn*.  boilinc  point '■  217.95  1.685 

Tin.  maltinc  point |  231.9  1.706 

Bonioi^wnoDe.  tioiling  point ;  305.0  2,365 

CAdmium,  meltinc  point 320.9  2,S03 

Zine.  maltinc  point I  419.4  3,430 

anUur,  bolinc  point j  444 .  65  3,672 

AntiBUMiy,  meltinc  point |  630.0  6,630 

Alnmim^Tw,  meltfaic  point 668 . 7  5.827 


Silver,  melting  point 960.2  I  9,111 

Gold,  melting  point j  1,062.6  !  10,296 

Copper,  melting  point I  1.082.8  '  10,634 

LiiBiOi,  melting  point 11.201.      .  11.941 

Diopdde.  melting  point 1,391 . 5  |  14.230 

Nickel,  melting  point 1.452.6;  14.973 

Palladium,  melting  point 1.549. S  '  16,144 

PIstioum.  melting  point 1.755.     I  18.608 


waa  calculated  from  the  equation  :£  =  74.6727  -  13892  (1  -  e-o-oomr)^ 
The  values  above  350°  were  calculated  from  the  same  formula  and  are 
now  added  to  the  table,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  wish  to  use  the 
copper-constantan  couple  for  rough  measurements  at  the  higher  tem- 
peratures. It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  couple,  unless 
made  of  heavy  wire,  deteriorates  rapidly  at  temperatures  above  300". 
The  remainder  of  the  table'  was  calculated  from  the  equation:  E  = 
92.20r  -  29770  (1  -  c- '>■«»'»'■). 

The  fixed  points  used  were  the  boiling  points  of  oxygen  and  carbon 
diozider  and  the  merciuy  melting  point.  Between  —  183°  and  —  220°, 
the  figures  in  the  table  were  obtained  by  extrapolation,  but  since  there  is 
no  reason  for  suspecting  a  sudden  change  in  the  slope  of  the  curve  in 
this  region,  the  extrapolation  is  not  violent.     The  copper-constantan 


*  For  temperatures  below  0",  interpolations  between  widely  separated  fixed  points 
cannot  be  carried  out  with  the  same  confidence  as  for  higher  temperatures. 
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Table  3. — Temperatures  and  Temperature 


B 

-5000 

*i» 

0 

-169.14 

B.tO 

100 

-174.34 

S.iO 

200 

-179.74 

6.64 

300 

- 186 . 38 

S.8B 

400 

-191.27 

$.17 

soo 

-197.44 

s.ei 

600 

-203.96 

e.97 

700 

-210.02 

7.55 

800 

-218.47 

900 

1000 


-4000 


-124.46 


-128  47 


i.Ot 


-132.58 


i.Q9 


-3000 


-2000 


-1000 


-0 


-136.74 


A.ta 


-141.02 


H.M 


-  87.86 

5 

-  91.28 


-  94.74 

-  08.25 


-56.81 


i -26.82 


i.99 


-101.82 


-145.41 

-149.91 


-154.52 


A. 50 
1 

A.ei 


1-105.45 

I       S 
-109.13 


- 159 . 25 


4.7S 


-164.12 


A.87 


1-112.87 

3 
1-116.67 


5. OS 


-120.53 


i* 

S.06 

-58.86 

AS 

3.08 

-61.94 

fit 

3.11 

-65.06 

57 

3.1£ 

-B8.20 

63 

a. 19 

-71.39 

68 

S.M 

-74.61 

74 

s.ge 

-77.87 

HO 

S.iO 

-81.16 

86 

a. 55 

-84.49 

93 

3. 37 

-29.61 


1-109.14 


1-124.46 


-87.86 


M.79 


-32.42 


M.St 


.-   2.60 


-36.26 


t.84 


-38.12 


t.se 


3.89 


'-41.01 


-43.91 


t.90 


1-46.84 


t.93 


-49.80 


B.96 


-52.79 


3.99 


3.0£ 


1-65.81 


g.eo 


-  5.22 


t.«M 


-   7.86 


t.es 


-10.60 


t.es 


3.67 


-13.17 


-15.86 


t.e$ 


-18.67 


3.71 


-21.30 


f.7S 


-34.06 


».7S 


3.77 


-36.82 


M» 

0 
100 
200 

300 
400 

500 
000 
700 
800 
OQO 

1000 


7000 


155.95 
I 

157.92 


1. 97 


l.'i9.89 
161.86 


163.82 


1 .96 
2 
1.96 


105.78 


'    107.73 

I 
'   109.68 


171.62 


173.56 


1.95 
3 

1.95 
8 

1.94 


1.94 


1.94 


175.50 


8000 


175.50 

t 

177.43 


179.36 


181.28 


183.20 


l.DX 


1.91 


185.11 


187.02 


1.91 


188.03 

; 

100.83 


1.9! 
3 
1.00 


192.73 


1.90 


1.89 


194.62 


fiOOO 


194.02 

/ 
196.61 


198 . 40 


200.28 

/ 
202.10 


1.88 


1.88 


204.04 

1 
205.91 


207.78 
/ 
209.64 


1.87 
1 
1.87 


211.50 


i  .86 
4 
t.SG 


1.86 


213.30 


10,000 


213.36 

/ 
215.21 


217.06 
1 
218.91 


1 .85 
1 
1.85 


220.75 


1.84 


1.34 


222.69 

i 

224.43 


1.84 


226.20 
/ 
228.00 


1.83 


229.92 


1.8S 
1.83 


1.82 


231.74 


11,000 


13,000 


231.74 


233.50 


1.83 


235.38 

1 

237.20 


1.83 


239.01 


1.83 
0 
1.81 


1 .81 


240.82 


242.63 

i 

244.43 


1.81 
3 

i.m 


240.23 


1.80 


248.03 


1.80 


1.70 


249.82 


249.82 


251.61 


253.40 


t.79 
1 
1.79 


256.18 


t.78 


256.06 


1.78 


1.78 


268.74 
/ 
260.52 


/.7S 


262.39 
264.06 


1.77  I 
t.77[ 


265.83 


1.77 


1.77 


267.60 


*  Standard  calibration  curve  for  coppcr-constantan  thermocouple  giving  the  tem- 
perature and  temperature  differences  for  every  100  microvolta.  Fixed  junction  is 
at  0**.  For  use  in  conjunction  with  a  deviation  curve  determined  by  calibrati<m  of 
the  particular  couple  at  some  of  the  following  fixed  points: 


Dejr. 


Micfo- 

TOlU 


-182.98     6,268 

-  78.6       2,719 

-  38.88.     1.420 
100.00     4.276 

Naphthalene,  boiling  point.. 

'    217.95 
231.9 
306.9 

1    320.9 

10,348 
11,000 

Bentophenone.  boiling  point . 

15,303 
16,083 
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17.83 
20.32 


22.80 


t.J,7 


2A.27 


1000 


2000 


3000 


42.15 


44.31 


t.se 


65.31 


44.80 


«.35 


«.54 


67.58 


«.»? 


87.56 


69.83 


f.» 


89.74 


t.lB 


i.tS 


■  91.91 


».17 


t.ie 


49.20 


72.08 


94.07 


4000 


0 

25.37 

49.20 

72.08 

f.Cff 

B.^S 

«.» 

i.ts 

2.80 

27.72 

51.53 

74.31 

t.ST    . 

«.^ 

«.M 

«.<3 

5.16 

30.16 

53.85 

76.54 

t.S6 

a. AM 

t.Sl 

«.M 

7.72 

32.57 

56.16 

78.76           1 

t.SS 

f.^/ 

f.50 

e.ti  1 

10.37 

34.08 

58.40 

80.87           1 

t.BS 

»,A0 

«.A0 

t.to  1 

12.80 

37.38 

60.76 

83.17 

t.st 

f.AP 

t.ts 

«.A7  1 

15.32 

39.77 

63.04 

85-37            ! 

t.Si 

t.SS 

«.«7 

B.19  \ 

04.07 


06.23 


B.te 


98.38 


MAS 


100.52 


B.H 


102.66 


B.H 


BIS 


104.79 


106.91 


B.IB 


109.02 


B.tl 


111.13 


B.W 


113.22 


f.lO 


B.09 


115.31 


171 


5000 


6000 


115.31 


117.40 


B.09 


119.48 


121.56 


123.63 


125.69 


127.76 


129.80 


131.84 


133.88 


135.91 


B.08 


B.08 


B.07 


B.oe 


B.oe 


B.OS 


t.Oi 


e.04 


BOS 


135.91 


137.94 


f.05 


139.06 


B,0» 


141.98 


B.OB 


143.09 


B.Ol 


B.Ol 


146.00 


148.00 


B.OO 


150.00 


B.OO 


151.09 


t.99 


153.97 


1.99 


1.08 


166.05 


13,000 


14,000 


16,000 


.  1S.000 


17.000 


18,000 


10,000 


367.80 

285.13 

302.42 

319.49 

336.36 

853.08 

369.61 

I. re 

1.7A 

1.7B 

1.70 

1.88 

1.86 

1.84 

260.36 

286.87 

304.14 

321 . 19 

338.04 

354.74 

371.25 

1.7B 

1.74 

1.71 

1.89 

1.68 

1.66 

1.64 

271.13 

288.61 

305.85 

322.88 
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302.42 

319.40 

336.36 

353.08 

360.61 

386.05 

thermocouple  is  probably  suitable  for  measuring  temperatures  as  low  as 
20*  absolute  (—253**  C),  provided,  of  course,  that  an  adequate  calibration 
can  be  obtained."* 

Hoshin^  Couple.^^ — Table  4  as  given  represents  very  closely  the  obser- 
vations for  a  sample  of  wire  drawn  down  to  No.  20  B.  &  S.  (0.032  in.  or 
0.81  mm.)  and  then  annealed  by  heating  electrically  to  600°  for  a  few 
seconds. 


^•See  K  Onnes:  Verslag.  Akad.  Wetenschappen  (1914)  28,  703. 

*^  Of  tho  two  wires  of  this  couple,  one  called  "chromel"  contains  10  per  cent 
ehTomium  and  90  per  cent,  nickel,  while  "alumel,"  the  other  wire,  contains  2  percent 
ftluminum  and  98  per  cent,  nickel. 
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'able  4. — Temperaiures  and   Temperature  Differences  for  Chromd- 
alumel  Thermocouple* 
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Standard  calibration  curve  for  chromel-alumel  (Hoskins)  thermocouple  giving 
temperature  and  temperature  differences  for  every  0.5  millivolt,    fixed  junotion 
0".    For  use  in  conjunction  with  a  deviation  cur\'e  determined  by  calibration 
le  particular  couple  at  some  of  the  following  fixed  points: 


^^^     S 


r.  boilinc  point 444.5  18.07 

Dony,  nwltins  poiDt 630.0  25.79 

ioum,  meltinc  point. . . .  658.7  26.96 

',  meltins  point 960.2  38.83 


^'       I      Hi* 

Gold,  mflltinc  point 1062.6  {  43.00 

Copper  rin  *ir),  melting  point      1006.0  -  48.68 

Copper  fpiiTfl),  melting  point. .  I    1082.8  43.31 
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The  curve  of  e.in.f.  at  temperatures  above  100^  C.  is  so  nearly  a 
strai^t  line  that  a  table  representing  the  calibration  data  was  readily 
constructed  by  an  adjustment  of  differences.  The  remainder  of  the  table 
was  calculated  from  the  equation:  E  =  55.807"  -  3465  (1  -  «"  •■••«'). 
Although  the  values  extend  beyond  1200**,  only  couples  with  wires  several 
millimeters  in  diameter  will  l&st  ver>'  long  at  temperatures  above  1000°; 
and  even  at  somewhat  lower  temperatures  the  e.mi.  of  the  couples 
decreases  markedly  with  use.  The  only  remedy  is  frequent  recahbra- 
tioD.  It  is  evident  from  the  table  (and  also  by  inspection  of  Fig.  2),  that 
at  low  temperatures  the  Hoskins  couple  is  slightly  more  sensitive  than 
the  copper-constantan,  while  at  ordinan'  temperatures  dE/dT  b  almost 
exactly  the  same  for  the  two  couples. 
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FlO.   3. — TtPICAI.    DKTIATION     CCRTE     rOR    COPPBB-CONSTANTAN     TaEBMOCOITPLS, 

aa  dbtkbimneo  bt  caubration  op  the  pabticulab  element  at  thbeb  points. 
The  obsbbvsd  e.h.p.  uinos  the  e.h.p.  according  to  the  standard  tabus  is 
plotted  aoaimst  the  obbebved  e.u.f. 


Deviation  Curves, — Standard  tables  such  as  these  have  no  absolute 
significance;  they  are  merely  arbitrary  reference  curves  that,  although 
representing  fairly  well  the  temperature  e.m.f.  functions  for  certain 
couples,  are  intended  for  use  with  an  appropriate  deviation  curve.  An 
explanation  of  this  method  of  procedure  has  already  been  given  by 
Sosnan"  and  by  Adams.'"  The  correction  curve  is  determined  for 
each  element  by  calibration  at  several  of  the  fixed  points — preferably  three 
or  more — given  in  Table  1;  whence  it  is  simply  constructed  by  plotting 


"  R.  B.  Sosman:  Amer.  Jnl.  Sci.,  loc.  cit. 

'*  L.  H.  Adams:  Jnl.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  loe.  at. 
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A  A'  as  ordinate  (AE  =  E  obsen'ed  minus  A*  standard)  against  E^. 
abscissa,  and  joining  up  the  various  points.  Then  in  order  to  obtaii 
the  temperatures  corresponding  to  the  electromotive  force  indicated 
by  the  clement,  the  appropriate  value  of  A£'  (as  obtained  from  itA^ 
deviation  curve  by  inspection)  is  subtracted  algcbraicallj'  from  the  ob^if 
served  value  of  E  before  the  latter  is  converted  into  degrees  by  means 
of  the  table.  It  is  obvious  that  the  required  accuracy  is  secured  by 
plotting  the  deviation  curve  on  a  small  scale;  a  sheet  of  coordinate  paper 
20  by  20  cm,  is  ample.  There  need  be  no  apprehension  of  error  in  the 
use  of  this  method  even  with  deviations  of  as  much  as  several  hundred 
microvolts;  especially  if  sufficient  calibration  points  are  taken  within  the 
specific  temperature  range,  and  if  the  deviation  cur\'e  so  obtained  does 
not  depart  too  far  from  a  straight  line. 

To  illustrate  by  an  actual  case:  a  copper-const  an  tan  csouple  gave  at 
100°,  217.95^  and  305.9''  e.m.f.  readings  of  4280,  10.262,  and  10,529 
microvolts  respectively.  The  values  of  AA'  are  therefore  4,  14,  and  26 
microvolts;  and  when  plotted  against  the  corresponding  values  of  ^„*,., 
yield  the  deviation  curve  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Now,  suppose  that  at  a 
certain  temperature  the  couple  reads  9112  microvolts.  The  problem 
is  to  find  the  temperature  corresponding  to  this  e.m.f.  Referring  to  the 
6gure,  we  find  that  the  deviation  at  91 12  microvolts  is  12.  Subtracting 
12  from  9112  gives  9100  microvolts  as  the  "standard"  e.m.f.,  and  from 
Table  3  it  is  seen  at  once  that  the  standard  e.m.f.  of  9100  corresponds 
to  196.51",  which  is  the  required  temperature.  Thermocouples  are  often 
connected  to  instrument*  provided  with  scales  graduated  in  degrees. 
For  such  cases,  these  standard  tables  are  of  little  tise  except  in  so  far  as 
they  may  prove  useful  in  the  construction  of  the  scales.  ^H 

Fixed-jundion  Correction. — Thermocouples  have  (effectively)  two^ 
junctions.  The  "business  end"  of  the  couple  is  usually  called  the  hot 
junction,  and  the  other  end  the  cold  junction.  This  terminologj"  becomes 
confusing  when  a  couple  is  used  for  the  measurement  of  low  temperatures, 
for  then  the  cold  junction,  although  still  in  an  ice  bath,  for  example,  is 
relatively  warm  compared  with  the  hot  junction,  which  may  be  immersed 
in  liquid  air.  It  would  seem  more  reasonable  to  call  the  two  ends  of  the 
thermocouple  the  fixed  junction  and  the  variable  junction.  It  may  be 
claimed  that  the  fixed  junction  may  vary  and  that  the  variable  junction 
may  be  temporarily  fixed,  but  it  would  seem  that  after  all  it  is  an  im- 
portant privilege  of  the  variable  j  unction  to  vary,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  th  e 
fixed  junction  to  stay  more  or  less  fixed,  and  that  there  is  no  serious  danger 
of  confusing  the  two  ends  of  a  couple  if  they  are  so  named. 

The  cahbration  tables  are  made  up  on  the  assumption  that  the  fixed 
junction  is  maintained  at  0*  C,  which  in  the  long  rim  is  the  most  con- 
venient and  satisfactory  procedure.  The  standard  method  now  is  to 
uae  a  vacuum-jacketed  flask  filled  with  ice  into  which  is  inserted  the 
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thermocouple  junction  protected  by  a  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end  and 
partly  filled  with  kerosene.  If  it  is  not  feasible  to  have  the  fixed  junction 
at  0**,  a  fixed-junction  correction  must  be  appUed.  This  correction,  in 
general,  is  not  equal  to  the  temperature  of  the  fixed  junction  and  depends 
on  both  the  temperature  T»  of  the  fixed  junction  and  the  temperature  T 
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Pio.  4. — Covraa  fob  obtatnino  the  nxED-jmrcnoN  cobeectioh  or  platuoiii- 
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■c?OBB»cnow  TO  bb  adobd  to  cwserted  tempbratube  is  given  ab  function  of  tbh- 

KKKATUBB  OF  FQCKD  JUNCTION. 

of  the  variable  junction.     It  may  be  appUed  by  any  one  of  the  following 
three  methods." 

The  e.m.f."  corresponding  to  T»  may  be  added  ^'  directly  to  the  e.m.f. 
JBt-v  and  the  resultant  e.m.f.  Et,  converted  into  degrees  by  means  of 
the  proper  table  (Tables  2,  3,  or  4).  Thus  if  a  platinum-platinrhodium 
couple  gives  a  reading  of  6000>«'  (microvolts),  T„  being  50*,  the  value  of 
Et^  according  to  Table  2,  is  298fiP,  which  added  to  6000  gives  6298  as 


"C.  Offerh&us  and  E.  H.  Fischer:  EUciroehem.  &  Met.  Ind.  (190S)  6,362; 
P.  D.  Foote:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Standards  BvU.  9  (1913)  553. 

1*  Which  may  be  determined  from  Table  2,  3,  or  4,  in  conjunction,  when  neceesao', 
with  the  properdeviation  curve,  which  forthesakeofsinipticity,  we  mayaasume  doee 
not  deviate  from  the  standard  cur\'e. 

^'  With  a  direct-reading  inBtniment  this  may  be  accomplished  mechanically  by 
changing  the  lero  of  the  instrument  so  that  when  short-circuited  it  indicates  the  fixed- 
junction  temperature. 
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tlio  vnluo  of  Et,  which  by  referring  to  the  table  corresponds  toT  -  703.6**. 
This  method  of  correction  is  mathematically  exact. 

By  another  method,  which  may  be  more  convenient  for  direct-reading 
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Fid.  5. — SiuiLAB  TO  Fig.  4,  but  fob  a  copper-constantan  theruocouplb. 

inslrumonts,  the  correction  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  fixed-junction 
temperature  by  the  factor  /  =  (dE/dT)o/  (dE/dT);  t.c,  the  ratio  of  the 
slope  of  the  ET  curve  at  T  to  the  mean  slope  from  0  to  T^.     In  other 
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Fm.  6. — Similar  to  Fio.  4,  but  for  a  chroukl-alumkl  (Hoskins)  couple. 


words,  the  true  temperature  T  may  be  obtained  from  the  expression: 
X  ■  T'-\-JT,„  r' being  the  uncorrected  tomporature.  The  slopes  of  the 
KT  curves  may  be  obtained  by  taking  the  recij)roeals  of  the  numbers 
;ipIH»!iring  in  the  difFereiin-  cDlunins  of  Tnblts2,:j,and4.    Takingthesame 
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example  as  given  above  under  (1),  the  apparent  temperature  T*  is  675.3** 
(Table  2).     Assuming  that  T  will  be  about  700",  {dE/dT)  =  „  nnc   = 

10.53Mf  per  degree  and  {dE/dT)^  =  _  -„__  =    5.96;   /   is,    therefore, 

5.96/10.53=  0.566.  Then  the  correction  is  0.566  X  50  =  28.3'*,  which 
added  to  675.3**  gives  703.6°  as  the  true  temperature.  This  method 
yields  results  that  ordinarily  are  correct  to  within  a  few  tenths  of  a 
degree. 

The  third  method  for  fixed-junction  correction  is  a  graphical  one.  By 
means  of  the  curves  shown  in  Figs.  4,  5,  and  6,  the  correction  may  be 
determined  by  inspection.  In  these  diagrams  the  corrections  to  be 
added  to  the  uncorrected  temperatiu*es  are  plotted  as  ordinates  and  the 
fixed-junction  temperatures  as  abscissas.  In  each  of  the  three  figures, 
curves  are  drawn  for  several  temperatures  (uncorrected)  of  the  variable 
junction.  As  an  example  of  the  use  of  these  curves,  suppose  that  the 
apparent  reading  of  a  copper-constantan  couple  is  250°  and  that  the 
fixed-jimction  temperature  is  30°.  Interpolating  between  the  curves 
for  200°  and  300°  in  Fig.  5  shows  that  the  correction  is  21°.  The  true 
temperature  is  therefore  250  +  21  =  271°. 

Summary  and  Concluding  Remarks. — Three  kinds  of  thermocouples 
are  extensively  used  for  measiu-ing  temperatures. 

1.  The  platinum-platinrhodium  couple  is  the  standard  for  laboratory 
measurements  between  300°  and  1700°,  and  when  properly  protected  it 
has  been  successfully  employed  for  commercial  work.  It  is  usually 
free  from  noticeable  inhomogeneities  and  withstands  long  exposure  to 
high  temperatures  without  serious  deterioration;  but  it  is  subject  to  the 
disadvantages  of  relatively  low  sensitivity  and  of  high  initial  cost. 

2.  Copper-constantan  forms  the  most  satisfactory  combination  for 
use  over  the  range  from  300°  to  minus  200°  and  below.  It  is  inexpensive, 
several  times  more  sensitive  than  platinum-platinrhodium,  and  both 
metals  are  readily  obtainable  in  a  fairly  homogeneous  state  and  in  the 
form  of  wires  of  convenient  sizes.  Upon  exposure  in  air  to  temperatures 
above  300°,  both  the  copper  and  the  constantan  gradually  oxidize  and  the 
e.m.f.  of  the  couple  falls  ofiF;  finally,  the  wires  become  brittle  and  fall  to 
pieces. 

3.  The  Hoskins  couple  (chromel-alumel)  is  an  important  one  for 
industrial  installations.  Of  all  the  base-metal  couples  it  is  the  most 
resistant  to  oxidation,  but  at  temperatures  above  a  red  heat  it  deterio- 
rates more  and  more  rapidly  as  the  temperature  is  increased,  so  that  its 
limit  of  usefulness  does  not  extend  beyond  1000°,  except  for  very  heavy 
wires  which  may  last  a  short  time  at  temperatures  as  high  as  1200° 
or  1300°. 

The  only  reliable  method  for  interpreting  the  e.m.f.  of  a  thermocouple 
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in  terms  of  temperature  requires  a  calibration  at  certain  fixed  points  on 
the  temperature  scale.  For  interpolation  between  these  fixed  points,  much 
time  and  labor  can  be  saved  by  the  use  of  a  standard  table  in  conjunction 
with  a  deviation  curve  determined  for  the  particular  couple  by  calibra- 
tion at  severtU  (preferably  three  or  more)  temperatures.  In  this  paper 
such  tables  are  presented  for  platinum-platinrhodium  from  0"  to  1750**,  for 
copper-constantan  between  minus  200°  and  plus  400",  and  chromei-alumel 
(Hoskins)  from  minus  200"  to  plus  1200°.  These  tables  are  merely  arbi- 
trary reference  curves  that  give  temperatures  corresponding  to  a  series  of 
true  e.m.f.'s,  i.e.,  e.m.f.'s  as  read  by  a  potentiometer  or  other  compensating 
device  using  a  galvanometer  as  a  null-instrument,"  and  are  to  be  used 
only  in  conjunction  with  an  appropriate  deviation  curve. 


"  Such  instruments  are  much  more  reliable  than  the  ordinary  milJivoltmeter  with 
either  a  temperature  or  millivolt  scale. 
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A  Reference  Standard  for  Base-metal  Thermocouples 

BY    N.    E.    BONN,"  U,  8C.   IN  E.   B.,    I'tULADGU-HIA,    PA, 
tChica«o  MMtinir,  S«pt«rabcr.  1019) 

It  is  well  known  that  most  of  the  materials  entering  into  the  manu- 
facture of  thermocouples  are  subject  to  variations  in  their  thermoelectric 
characteristics,  tbe  chief  causes  of  which  are:  Uifferetices  in  chemical 
composition;  the  previous  history,  which  includes  mechanical  working, 
flSiiiKt  oxidation,  and  contamination;  and  mode  of  use,  such  as  depth  of 
immcreion,  etc. 

In  the  case  of  a  very  extensively  used  thermoelement,  the  iron-con- 
stantan  couple,  neither  iron  nor  cotuftantan  is  absolutely  uniform,  and 
a  number  of  checks  are  made  during  the  process  of  manufacture.  As 
both  are  subject  to  diversion  from  a  standard  value,  neither  can  be  used 
for  checking  the  other.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  6nd  a  third  metal 
against  which  iron  and  constantan  may  be  clicckcd.  It  was  to  find  such 
a  metal,  that  the  present  investigation  was  undertaken. 

To  be  a  reliable  checking  standard,  the  metal  must  possess  a  fairly 
high  melting  point,  it  must  be  obtainable  in  sufficient  purity,  and  it 
must  be  uniform  and  constant  with  respect  to  its  thermoelectric  qualities. 
The  choice  is,  as  a  result,  limited  to  a  few  metals,  such  as  copper,  gold, 
and  silver. 

Copper  has  the  advantage  of  low  cost,  which  makes  it  possible  to  use 
each  wire  only  once  and  thus  avoid  any  variations  due  to  continued  use, 
although  previous  investigators  have  found'  that  continued  use  does  not 
affect  the  caUbration  of  a  copper-constantan  thermocouple.  Copper 
also  has  the  advantage  of  a  large  thermal  electromotive  force  against 
constantan  and  would  be  desirable  as  a  checking  standard  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  it  possessed  the  proper  thermoelectric  characteristics.  The 
investigation,  accordingly,  resolved  itself  into  three  phases:  the  uni- 
formity of  commercial  electrolytic  copper,  the  effect  of  agirtg  and  method 
of  annealing,  and  the  calibration  of  the  copper-constantan  thermocouple. 

Before  describing  the  experiment,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  all 
possible  precautions  were  taken  to  reduce  the  errors  of  observation  to  a 
minimum.  The  apparatus  used  consisted  of  a  hand-regulated  vertical 
electric  furnace,  a  Lee<ls  &  Northrup  Type  K  potentiometer,  u  tnoving- 
coil  galvanometer  of  high  microvolt  sensitivity,  and  a  multiple  switch, 
which  made  it  possible  to  check  simultaneously  several  pieces  of  copper 
against  one  piece  of  constantan.  Readings  were  taken  only  after  the 
furnace  was  steady  for  at  least  10  min.  and  only  those  rea<lings  recorded 
thai  did  not  change  alter  three  consecutive  triats.    The  cold  junction 

•  Research  EnginMir,  Leeds  A  Northrup  Co. 
<  U.  S.  BuiBBu  of  Mines  BuU.  U5  U«V8V 
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was  maintained  at  0**  C.  by  nieans  of  a  bath  especially  constructed  for  the 
purpose. 

In  order  to  avoid  using  the  same  constantau  wire  all  the  time,  several 
wires  were  cut  from  the  same  coil  and  checked  against  the  same  piece  of 
copper  wire  at  a  temperature  of  about  1400°  F.  (760°  C).  As  no  appreci- 
able difference  in  the  resulting  electromotive  force  could  be  found,  these 
wires  were  arbitrarily  chosen  as  "standard  constantan"  and  later  used  in 
the  course  of  the  investigation  as  such. 

The  question  of  uniformity  of  commercial  copper  wire  involved  the 
testing  of  many  samples  coming  from  widely  different  sources.  Some 
were  obtained  from  the  storerooms  of  the  Leeds  &  Northrup  Co.,  others 
came  from  various  makers  of  copper  wire,  still  others  were  drawn  into 
wire  from  different  pieces  of  copper  scrap.  Wires  from  fifteen  sources, 
all  previously  annealed,  were  tested  under  exactly  the  same  conditions 
at  1300°  F.  (704°  C.)  against  the  "standard  constantan  "  mentioned.  No 
differences  in  the  electromotive  forces  greater  than  that  equivalent  to 
O.S*"  F.  (0.28°  C.)  were  observed. 

The  study  of  the  effect  of  aging  presented  some  difficulty,  as  wire 
known  to  Itc  very  old  could  not  be  obtained.  Artificial  aging  at  higher 
than  room  temperatures  caused  no  changes,  and  it  seems  to  be  safe  to 
conclude  that  the  same  is  true  for  gradual  aging  at  room  temperatures. 
In  any  event,  wire  that  was  known  to  have  been  received  from  the  ma^er 
over  a  year  before  testing  gave  the  same  e.m.f .  as  new  wire.  The  qaes- 
tion,  however,  is  being  left  open  and  the  affect  of  aging  will  be  studied 
at  greater  length  when  wire  that  has  been  put  away  for  the  purpose  is 
tested  some  time  in  the  future. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  method  of  cooling  after  annealing 
had  any  effect  on  the  thermal  e.m.f.  of  copper,  three  samples  were  heated 
to  1500°  F.  (816°  C.)  and  allowed  to  cool  in  various  ways.  One  was 
plunged  directly  into  cold  water,  another  was  permitted  to  cool  in  air  at 
room  temperature,  and  the  third  was  cooled  over  night  in  the  electric 
furnace.  There  resulted  no  appreciable  variation  in  the  thermal  e.m.f. 
of  the  three  wires. 

The  forcguing  investigation  seems  to  fully  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  copper  is  an  ideal  standard  for  checking  constantan  and  other  base- 
meiol  thermoelements,  as  it  can  be  easily  obtained  in  the  electrolytic 
form,  which  appeam  to  have  the  same  thermoelectric  properties  regardless 
of  its  origin. 

It  is  stated  by  a  number  of  authorities  that  copper  is  not  suitable  for 
pyrometric  purposes  at  even  moderately  high  temperatures.  Dr.  Burg- 
esa  would  limit  its  use  to  OOO""  C,  while  Dr.  Griffith  maintains  that300°  C. 
is  the  limit  for  copper.  This  in  no  way  contradicts  our  conclusions, 
since  the  limits  suggested  refer  only  to  continuous  use,  due  to  oxidation 
and  short  life,  but  for  checking  purposes,  where  a  wire  may  l>e  used  only 
once  or  a  very  few  times,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  copper  could 
not  be  used  up  to  900°  C'fntigrade. 
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Alloys  Suitable  for  Thermocouples  and  Base-metal 
Thermoelectric  Practice 

BT  J.   M.   LOHR,*   PH.   D.,   DETROIT,   UICB. 
(Cbinc"  Mpvtinc.  September.  IS19) 

The  characteristics  and  uses  of  thermocouples  of  platinum  and  the 
platinum  alloys  being  so  well  known,  this  paper  will  be  confined  to  base- 
metal  couples.  During  the  past  decade,  there  has  developed  a  strong 
demand  for  thermocouples  made  of  metals  cheaper  than  the  platinum 
alloys,andsuitableforindustrial  heat  measurements.  Afueh  research  has 
been  done  but  only  a  verj-  limited  number  of  alloj's  have  been  found  t« 
possess  the  necessary  characteristics  for  general  technical  use. 

In  the  development  of  thermocouple  alloys  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  following  points:  The  electromotive  force  and  temperature  relations; 
permanency  or  constancy;  reproducibility;  manufacturing  difficulties; 
durability;  and  accuracy  in  use. 

The  electromotive  force  developed  by  the  thermocouple  should  in- 
crease with  the  rise  of  temperature  according  to  some  definite  law.  It 
is  desirable  that  the  electromotive  force  should  vary  directly  with  the 
temperature  difference  of  its  junctions,  in  other  words,  giving  a  carve 
linear  or  nearly  so.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  resulting  electromotive 
force  be  as  large  as  possible  for  any  given  range  of  temperature,  thereby 
insuring  greater  accuracy  of  readings. 

The  materials  composing  the  thermocouple  must  be  perfectly  homo- 
geneous and  must  remain  so  under  continued  use.  When  parasitic  cur- 
rents develop  in  a  couple  or  a  couple  deteriorates,  its  usefulness  is  at 
once  seriously  impaired.  Everyone  who  has  had  any  experience  in  the 
use  of  thermocouples  knows  the  extreme  vigilance  and  continual  checking 
and  rechecking  required  to  guard  against  deterioration  and  parasitic 
currents.  Parasitic  currents  are  probablj*  the  most  troublesome  phase 
of  thermocouple  work  to  deal  with.  Their  real  cause  is  not  clear.  They 
seem  to  be  due  to  several  causes,  resulting  both  from  the  manufacture  of 
the  wire  and  the  uses  of  the  couple  under  dififerent  conditions.  It  is 
believed  that  possible  segregation  and  cavities  of  occluded  gas  in  the 
casting,  as  well  as  the  crystal  structure  due  to  improper  anneaUng,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  efTect  of  gases  and  contaminating  materials  on  the 
outside  surface  of  the  couple  when  in  use  may  be  contributing  causes. 


•  Superintendent  of  Foundry,  TToskins  Manuraoturing  Co. 
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When  the  coupk*;  of  an  installntjon  burn  out,  it  is  necessarj*  that  new 
elements  or  f.ouplos  of  the  same  qiinlily,  charanterislics,  and  nuinvoUage 
range  be  avsiilablc  For  rnplaooment.  This  necessitates,  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturer,  the  ability  to  reproduce  tlie  alloys  in  quantity  at  will. 

Investigations  may  develop  alloys  with  all  the  necessary  qualities  and 
characteristics  for  a  satisfactory  thermocouple,  yet  the  difhoultios  of 
manufacturing  them  on  a  production  basis  may  present  almost  insur- 
motmtable  difficulties.  Doubtless,  few  users  of  thermocouples  realise 
fully  the  infinite  pains  and  care  necessary  in  the  production  of  highly 
accurate  thermocouple  wire.  Of  all  the  classes  and  types  of  alloy  work, 
this  probably  meets  with  the  widest  range  of  difficulties.  The  selection 
of  the  grades  of  raw  materials  going  into  the  alloys,  the  accuracy  of  the 
composition,  the  methods  of  melting,  fleoxidizing,  costing,  roHing,  anneal- 
ing, and  final  calibration  must  be  studied  and  followed  to  the  minutest 
detail,  ami  any  slight  variation  in  any  of  these  steps  will  verj'  likely  cause 
serious  trouble. 

The  user  is  interested  primarily  in  the  life  of  the  couple  he  has  installed 
and  its  continued  accuracy  during  this  life.  In  technical  operations, 
it  is  highly  important  that  a  couple  should  have  a  reasonably  long  life, 
thereby  obviating  the  necessity  and  expense  of  replacements.  To  be 
dependable,  the  results  must  be  absolutely  accurate  and  reliable. 

Originally,  out  of  the  great  number  of  alloj's  upon  which  experiments 
were  made  for  base-metal  couples,  one  composed  of  commercial  nickel 
and  commercial  iron  seemed  to  offer  the  beat  possibilities,  but  certain 
characteristics  of  each  metal  prevented  these  alloys  from  giving  the 
accuracy  necessary.  For  instance,  as  is  well  known,  nickel  under- 
goes a  molecular  transformation  between  44G°  F.  (230°  C.)  and  734"  FJ 
(390°  C.)  which  makes  it  unsuited  for  thermoelectric  work  over  this  range.* 
However,  it  may  be  used  from  752"  F.  (400°  C.)  to  1652°  F.  {900°  C). 
Iron  is  subject  to  the  development  of  heavy  parasitic  currents.  To  replace 
the  iron  element,  nickel-chromium,  known  commercially  under  the  trade 
name  "chromel,"  was  developed.  This  alloy  (10  per  cent.  Cr)  generates 
the  highest  negative  electromotive  force  of  any  alloy  suitable  for  a  ther- 
mocouple. It  proved  to  be  so  much  superior  to  iron  that  a  correspond- 
ing element  to  replace  nickel  had  to  be  developed.  A  nickel-silicon  alloy 
was  tried  but  later  discarded  on  account  of  its  becoming  brittle  with  use. 
Pure  nickel-  aluminum  stood  up  well  at  high  temperatures,  but  it  too  had 
to  be  discarded  on  account  of  it^i  becoming  brittle  with  use  at  tow  tempera- 
tures; however,  nickel-aluminum  with  some  m<vdifications  was  found 
to  give  a  perfectly  satisfactory  element.  This  alloy  is  known  commer- 
cially as  **alumel."  For  lower  ranges  of  temperature,  nickel-copper  was 
developed,  to  be  used  with  nickel-chromium,  but  in  the  development  of 
this  alloy  it  was  found  that  increasing  the  percentage  of  copper  decreased 
the  Ufe  of  the  alloy. 
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Base-ugtal  Couples  in  Gbnebal  Usb 

At  the  present  time,  there  &re  in  general  use  the  following  base-metal 
[couples:  (IJ  Niekel-c!iromium  (chromel) — nickel-aluminum  (aluincl)  for 
I  temperatureB  up  to  2500"  F.  (1370**  C).  (2)  Iron — constantan  for  tem- 
.pcratures  up  to  possibly  1800"  F.  (982**  C.)-  (3)  Nickel— nickel-iron- 
I  chromium,  f<ir  temperatures  up  to  proVably  IMK)*"  F.  (815°  C),  but 
,  which  cannot  be  produced  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  warrant  extensive 
Itiae.  (4)  Nickel-iron-chromium  (chromel  X) — nickel-copper  (copel)  for 
•temi>eralures  up  to  KWO**  F.  (Sa?**  C). 

The  possibtUty  uf  duplicating  the  exact  millivoltage  values  in  the 
[manufacture  of  chromel,  alumel,  and  copel  as  well  as  iron  and  con- 
stantan. has  led  to  a  departure  from  the  original  methods  of  manufacturing 
^thennucuupies.  Coils  of  the  proper  class  of  wire,  having  a  definite 
ndard  miUivoltage,  are  now  Hupplied,  and  couples  can  be  made  as 
Pneedetl,  without  further  cuUbration.  This  method  of  supplying  thermo- 
I  couples  has  found  a  ready  acceptance  with  the  users  of  such  apparatus. 
Of  the  various  base-metal  thermocouples,  the  chromel-aluxnol  couples 
have  undoubtedly  received  the  widest  use  and  are  generally  considered 
the  most  accurate  and  durable.  A  large  motor  corporation  that  lias  in- 
etalled  tliese  alloys  in  all  of  its  plants  states  that  it  has  obtained  exceptional 
results  both  in  accuracy  and  durability  and  finds  no  difficulty  in  main- 
taining a  system  accuracy  of  bettor  than  15"  F.  (8°  C),  with  95  per  cent, 
of  their  couples  well  within  10*  F,  (5**  C).  This  is  undoubtedly  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy  and  probably  as  high  ns  it  is  possible  to  obtain  com- 
mercially with  any  material.  A  large  plate-gloss  manufacturer  stales 
that  in  auneaUng  glass  at  about  20fX)''F.  (1093**C.)chromeI-alumel  couples 
give  more  accurate  results  than  the  platiiium-platinuin-rhodium  couple. 
As  to  the  value  of  chromcl-alurael  thermocouples  for  laboratory  work, 
il  might  be  of  interest  to  mention  tlmt  a  prominent  educational  institution 
states  that  these  couples,  used  unprotected,  as  is  often  neccssiirj'  in  re- 
scareh  work,  art*  less  liable  to  alterutinn  than  the  best  platinum,  over  the 
LSame  range,  up  to  1472°  F.  (800**  C.)- 


Three  Maix  Factors  in  Thermoelectuic  Practice 

General  thermoelectric  practice  involves  mainly  llirco  things:  Proper 
protection  of  the  hot  end  of  the  couple;  proper  protection  of  the  cold 
end  of  the  couple;  and  proper  care  of  the  thermocouple  itself. 

Owing  to  the  great  susceptibility  to,  and  danger  of  contamination  from 
oxidizing  and  reducing  gaaos,  particularly  at  high  temperatures,  all  ther- 
mocouples should  bo  protected  in  some  manner.  The  writer  will  not 
go  into  this  phase  of  the  subject,  as  this  is  to  be  discussed  in  another 
paper  in  this  symposium. 
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Methods  of  Controlling  Temperature  at  Cold  End. — Inasmuch  as  thfl 
pjTomBt«r  indicates  not  the  actual  tHinporature  of  the  hot  end  of  the  cou- 
ple but  rather  the  difference  in  temperature  between  the  cold  and  Iwt) 
ends,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  temporal  ure  at  the  cold  end  should  U 
known  and  kept  as  constant  as  possible.  Various  methods  arci  unii 
ployed  for  this  purpose.  The  method  chosen  depends,  of  course, 
the  kind  of  installation  and  local  conditions,  but  the  main  object  is  to 
locate  the  cold  end  at  such  a  point  that  it  is  free  from  any  disturbing 
source  of  heat.  • 

The  methods  used  in  commercial  installations  for  controlling  the 
temperature  at  the  cold  end  include: 

1.  Wells,  in  which  the  cold  end  is  located  8  ft.  (2.4  ni.)  or  more  under- 
ground and  any  distance;  frt>m  iho  c*)Uple. 

2.  A  Thermos  bottle  placed  at  some  coAvcnient  location  iu  the  plant 
and  used  with  the  same  system  of  connections  as  the  well. 

3.  Water  and  steam  jackets  in  which  runninE  water  or  steam  passes 
around  the  cold  end  maintaining  a  constant  temperature. 

4.  The  thermostat  cold-end  box,  which  depends  on  the  expansion  of  a 
metal  strip  making  an  elci:trical  contact,  thereby  lighting  an  electric  bulb 
which,  in  turn,  maintains  the  proper  iemperatiu'e  in  the  box. 

5.  A  device  consisting  of  four  resistances  connected  after  the  manner 
of  the  Wlioatstone  bridge,  with  the  thermocouple  connected  in  series  in 
one  of  the  fom*  resistances.  A  copper  resistance  coil  is  also  connected 
at  the  cold  end  in  series  with  the  couple  and  in  the  same  arm  of  the  bridge 
aa  the  couple.  The  resistance  is  adjusted  so  that  when  the  cold  end  is  at 
the  temperature  for  which  the  meter  is  set,  no  current  from  the  battery 
flows  through  the  meter.  When  the  cold  end  is  heated,  the  bridge  is 
thrown  out  of  balance  enough  to  compeuBate  for  the  eold-cnd  error. 
This  involves  adjusting  a  resistance  in  sorios  with  the  battery  to  make  the 
compensation  correct.  Such  adjustment  must  be  done  very  frequently 
and  is  a  disadvantage  to  this  method.  The  adjustment  is  accomplished 
by  substituting  a  coil  of  low-temperature  coefficient  wire  for  the  couple 
and  compensating  coil.  Then  t|ie  resistance  in  series  with  the  battery 
is  adjusted  to  nu*ke  the  meter  read  to  a  definite  mark. 

6.  An  automatic  mercury-bulb  compensator,  consisting  of  a  small 
glass  bulb  and  capillary  lube  containing  mercury,  into  which  a  loop  of 
fine  platinum  wire  dips.  This  is  insertetl  in  the  thermtx'le<:trie  circuit 
near  the  cold  junction.  The  mercury  expands  or  eontraels  under  tem- 
perature changes,  cutting  in  or  out  resistance  in  the  circuit.  .  This  acts 
in  opposition  to  the  change  in  electromotive  force  with  temperature  at 
the  cold  end,  so  tliat  a  balance  may  be  established.  liiil  this  gives  a 
percentage  compensation  for  an  addition  error,  or  in  other  words,  com- 
pensat*«  properly  at  one  point,  giving  Urn  low  a  com|H>nKation  at  low 
temperature  mul  over  conipensat<»s  at  high  leniperatures. 
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A  method  in  ust'  where  the  eold  ends  can  be  brought  close  to  the 
meter,  conaist«  of  a  device  composed  of  a  compound  strip  of  two  metals 
haWng  unequal  coefficients  of  expnosiori,  attached  to  the  spring  control- 
ling t  he  pointer,  so  that  the  rea<linR  of  the  meter  is  the  temperature  of  the 
riurrouudings  when  no  current  is  flowing, 

For  portable  work,  the  cold  end  is,  of  course,  at  the  meter,  in  which 
rase  a  thermometer  on  the  meter  is  necessary,  so  that  the  sero  setting 
may  bo  accurately  made. 

Of  all  the  systems  in  use  for  controlling  the  temperature  of  the  cold 

rOnd,  (he  well  sj'stem  probably  finds  the  greatest  general  use  and  is  con- 
^rretl  by  many  the  most  satisfactory,  although  there  may  be  special 
cases  where  some  one  of  the  other  methods  could  be  used  with  good 
results.  The  chiof  diHudvantage  of  this  system  is  the  cost  of  "lead 
wires,"  particularly  in  a  large  building  where  the  meU^r  must  be  placed  a 

'  long  distance  from  the  thermocouple.  In  such  cases,  it  is  undoubtedly 
much  cheaper  to  use  the  Thermos  bottle,  wliicli,  all  things  considered,  is 
probably  most  satisfactory,  next  to  the  well  system.  In  the  uw!  of  the 
thermostat  cold-end  box,  tlie  electrical  connections  may  become  broken; 
and  with  ihe  use  of  the  water  anil  steam  jacket,  a  leak  may  cause  the  flow 
of  water  or  steam  to  discontinue,  in  either  case  affecting  the  temperature 
of  the  cold  end  to  such  an  extent,  possibly,  that  the  product  of  a  large 
bank  of  furnaces  nmy  be  riamagcd  before  the  operator  has  had  time  to 
notice  it.  In  general,  the  well  system  is  more  applicable  to  high-rt^ist- 
ance  equipment,  whereas  for  the  low-resistance,  providing  several  coui)lc8 
are  to  be  used  with  one  meter,  the  cold  ends  are  probably  best  taken  care 
of  by  using  a  water  jacket  in  connection  with  each  one. 

Thermocouple  Kxtensionb 

This  brings  up  the  subject  of  therutocuuple  extc^nsions,  or  "leads" 
a8  they  are  commonly  called.  Such  extHn±ii<ms  are  principally  used  with 
high-resistance  installations.  They  cannot  be  used  for  cold-cMid  regula- 
tion with  low-resistance  couples,  because  the  amount  of  wire  required 
would  offer  too  high  resistance.  As  is  well  known,  the  extension  wires 
merely  serve  the  purpose  of  IcugLhcning  out  the  couple,  and  may  be  made 
of  a  different  alloy  from  that  of  tho  couple,  as  copper  nickel,  properly 
calibrated,  or  they  may  consist  of  the  same  alloy  as  that  of  the  couple, 
but  in  either  ca«c  of  a  much  smaller  diameter  to  avoid  excessive  cost. 

Various  methods  of  connecting  a  series  of  thermocouples,  by  means  of 
extension  leads  through  tlie  cold-end  well  or  Thermos  bottle  to  the  meter, 
are  in  use.  The  manufacturers  of  chromel-alumel  thermocouples  are 
using  four  methods  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

One  well  or  Thermos  bottle  may  be  provided  for  each  couple.  This 
method  is  of  advantage  wheni  the  furnaces  are  sittiated  over  a  large 
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area,  because  it  rcducos  the  uiiiount  of  exteiisioa  leads  to  a  minimum,  but 
there  is  the  cost  of  providing  a  number  of  wells  or  Thermos  bottlps.  With 
this  inetliod,  the  couple  may  be  of  tlie  usual  length,  with  a  flexible  ex- 
tmision  of  the  saint?  alloy  through  the  well  or  bottle,  and  then  continued 
with  copper  through  the  switch  to  the  niet^r. 

A  second  method  is  to  tako  care  of  all  the  thermocouples  with  one  well 
or  Thermos  bottle.  This  method  should  be  used  when  the  furnaces  arc 
close  together  and  tlie  meter  is  locatc'd  a  great  distance  from  them  and 
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also  wlutre  it  would  l>e  imih)ssiblo  to  drill  individual  wells  to  have  thn 
same  temperature.  In  other  reepect^  this  is  identical  with  the  first 
method. 

A  third  method  employs  a  "common"  cold  end.  Only  one  couple 
oxUmsion  circuit  is  run  into  the  well  to  take  caro  of  the  cold  end  of  all  the 
couples^  rig.  1.  All  the  thermocouple  extensions  terminate  at  one 
point,  called  a  ** junction  box,"  insuring  th»  same  temperatui*e  to  all 
connections  witliin.  It  will  bo  noted  on  the  diagram  that  tho  couples 
are  connected  by  extension  loads  to  tho  junction  box.  Extension  leads 
of  the  same  alloy  also  connect  the  junction  box  to  the  well,  and  connec- 
tions from  the  junction  box  through  the  multipoint  switch  to  the  meter 
are  made  with  copper. 

A  fourth  method,  which  is  very  similar  to  the  one  just  described,  is  to 
run  the  couple  extensions  to  a  switch,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  junc- 
tion boXj  Fig.  2.    Only  one  well  is  required;  this  holds  the  common  cold- 
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end  extension.  This  combination  may  be  used  when  the  meter  and 
switch  are  located  close  to  the  couples  and  where  the  furnaces  are  com- 
pactly placed. 
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Fio.    2. — Installation    op    one    well;    couple    extension    wires    bun    to 

SWITCH. 


Care  op  Thermocouples 

The  results  from  base-metal  couples,  considering  the  great  number 
in  use,  have  been  highly  satisfactory;  and  given  equal  care  with  that  of 
the  platinum  couple,  will  probably  afford  the  user  equal  satisfaction  on 
the  basis  of  cost.  But  in  many  cases  more  care  should  be  exercised  in 
the  general  handling  and  use  of  base-mctal  couples,  if  one  may  judge  from 
the  appearan;;e  of  many  of  those  that  are  returned  to  the  factory  for  re- 
pairs. Covered  with  dirt  and  furnace  material,  they  arc  frequently  almost 
unrecognizable.  To  obtain  the  best  results,  every  pyrometer  installa- 
tion should  be  checl^ed  periodically,  preferably  once  a  month,  and  a  sys- 
tematic record  should  be  preserved.  The  methods  to  be  used,  whether 
by  means  of  a  check  couple  or  by  the  melting  points  of  pure  metals,  an^ 
too  well  known  to  need  mention  here. 
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Recent  Improvements  in  Pyrometry 

BT    R.    P.   BROWN,*    PHIT.ADEI.PHIA,    PA. 
rChioaco  MKtint,  September.  ]f)I9) 

To  gain  some  idea  of  the  progreBS  recently  made  in  the  meaaurcmeut 
of  high  temperatures,  we  must  review  the  temperature-measuring  devices 
of  the  i>a8t.  As  far  back  as  1782,  Wedgewood,  a  famous  potter  in  Eng- 
land, attempted  to  measure  his  kiln  temp^'raturcs  by  means  of  clay 
trials,  or  test  pieces,  that  indicated  the  expansion  or  contraction  that 
occurred  with  certain  changes  in  temperature.  He  also  produced  cones 
of  clay,  formed  of  various  mixes,  to  form  a  whole  series  for  the  range 
of  temperature  met  with  in  firing  clay  products.  These  cones  are  atill 
extensively  used  to  measui-e  kiln  temperatures  in  the  potter>-  industry. 
Cones  are  affected  not  only  by  time  but  by  temperature  and  the  rate 
of  firiug;  consequently,  they  are  not  an  accurate  measure  of  temperature. 
In  addition,  it  has  been  common  practice  for  years  to  attempt  to  measure 
temperatures  with  fusible  salts.  Capsules  of  these  are  inserted  in  the 
furnace  and  indicate,  by  meiting,  when  a  certain  tejnperature  has  been 
attained.  While  such  salts  cannot  be  considered  a  precision  form  of 
temperature-measuring  device,  they  have  proved  reasonably  accurate 
in  checking  temperature. 


Mercurial  Thermometers 

Mercurial  thermometers  have  been  known  for  years  as  a  st^ndanl  de- 
vice for  measuring  moderate  temperatures.  The  mercurial  tliermometer 
for  temperatures  up  to  600°  F.  (316°  C.)  was  furnished  with  a  vacuum 
above  the  mercury  column.  For  temperatures  al>ove  the  boiling  points 
of  mercury,  674°  F.  (356°  C),  it  is  supplied  with  the  mercury  column 
under  pressure.  If  a  mercurial  thermometer  is  graduated  to  1000°  F. 
(538°  C),  there  is  some  200  lb.  gas  pressure  applied  above  the  mercury 
column  to  prevent  the  mercury  boiling.  The  thermometer  manufac- 
turers have  shown  very  little  progress,  of  late,  in  producing  a  high-tem- 
perature mercurial  thermometer.  This  is  ai)parently  due  to  the  fact 
that  glass  lulling  will  soften  at  temperatures  much  above  1000°  F.;  also 
the  pressure  necessary  to  prevent  boiling  becomes  excessive.  But  it 
would  seem  that  with  the  progress  iKJtng  made,  these  maximum  tem- 
peratures for  a  mercury  thermometer  can  be  increased  bj'  the  develojv 
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!nent  of  glass  with  a  considerably  htgfier  softening  point  ami  of  sufficient 
slreiigtb  to  apply  all  tlie  required  pressure  to  prevent  boiling  of  the 
mercury  at  a  considerably  higher  temperature  than  1000°  F.  (638"  C). 

Expansion  Pyrometers 

Mechanical  p>Tometers  operating  through  the  difference  in  expansion 
of  iron  and  brass,  or  iron  and  graphite,  have  been  manufactured  for  75 
years.  A  steel  tube  containing  a  rod  of  graphite  extends  into  the  furnace 
and  by  multiplying  the  difference  in  expansion  that  takes  place  and  the 
movement  of  a  pointer  across  the  dial  of  the  instrument,  on  indication 
of  temperature  is  secured.  Approximately  0.009  in.  (0.228  mm.)  dif- 
ference in  expansion  occurs  for  every  100**  F.  (56°  C).  rise  in  temperature 
to  800*  F.  (427**  C).  ^his  type  of  pyrometer  has  always  had  a  tendency 
to  change  in  its  readings  with  time,  particularly  if  used  for  temperatures 
above  S(Xf  F.,  due  to  constant  heating  and  cooling  of  the  metul  tube. 
This  occasions  readjustments  of  the  pointer  to  compensate  for  this  error. 

Mechanical  pyrometers  are  today  still  extensively  used  for  measuring 
the  temperature  in  bread-baking  and  corcKlrying  ovens,  where  accurate 
temperature  measurements  are  not  required,  and  where  a  temperature 
indication  within  25*  F.  plus  or  minus  is  satisfactory.  By  annealing 
the  steel  tubes  at  a  considerably  higher  temperature  than  thej'  will  be 
subjected  to,  and  for  quite  a  length  of  time,  it  luta  been  found  possible  to 
partly  eliminate  the  error  that  would  otherwise  result,  due  to  constant 
heating  and  cooling  of  the  expansion  pyrometer.  Furthermore,  annealing 
the  graphite  rods  has  had  a  beneficial  result.  Tliis  type  of  pyrometer 
cannot  be  recommended  whore  accurate  temperature  measurements  are 
required  and  for  use  at  tcmpcraturea  above  1200"  F.  (fi48°  C). 

Gab  Thermometeius 

The  gas  or  air  thermometer,  another  form  of  expansive  instrument, 
was  a  device  originally  used  to  determine  the  true  temperature  scale; 
it  la  only  comparatively  recently  that  tliis  type  of  instrument  has  l>een 
used  to  any  extent  to  measure  temjx^raturea  commercially.  A  good  form 
for  industrial  use  consists  of  a  copper  bulb  containing  nitrogen  gas  con- 
nected to  the  recording  gage  by  a  small-bore  capillary  tube  which  is  pro- 
tected by  a  heavy  flexible  armored  tutie.  The  recording  gage  contains 
the  usual  form  of  Bourdon  spring  used  in  steam  gageit.  When  the  bulb 
is  heated,  the  gas  expands  and  the  pregsui*e  applied  along  the  capillary 
lulje  expands  the  spring  in  the  instrument  and  causes  the  pointer  to  move 
Across  the  scale  or  chart.  For  temperatures  of  800"  F.  (426°  C),  ap- 
proximately 150  lb.  (68  kg.)  pressure  is  exerted  on  the  spring  for  the  full 
3cale  reading.  In  consequence,  a  heavy  spring  can  be  use<i  and  the  in- 
strument is  exceedingly  robust  in  construction. 
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By  fill  I  >E(t)  til  ting  a  Inilb  of  pure  nickt'I  for  the  copper  hiilh  or  by  apply- 
ing a  lieavy  deiwsit  of  nickel  on  the  outside  of  the  cop[K!r  bulb,  oxidizing 
may  be  prevented.  By  using  brazing  solders  with  a  melting  jwint  of 
1600"  F.  or  ftl>ove,  these  instruments  may  Iw  used  at  temperatures  as 
high  fls  1500^  F.  It  would  seem  that  considerable  progress  can  be  shown 
in  adapting  the  gas  pyromet<^r  for  mcaj^uring  higher  temperatures  than 
it  has  been  used  for  in  the  past.  Heretofore,  1000'*  F.  (538**  C.)  has  lieen 
consi(]ere<i  the  hmit  of  temperature  for  this  type  of  instrument. 

Hesistancs  Tberuometers 

The  resistance  thermometer  is  not  a  new  form  of  temperature-meas- 
uring instrument,  having  been  used  for  some  30  years.  Marked  progress 
has  been  shown  during  the  past  few  years  in  adapting  this  instrument  to 
more  satisfactorily  meet  industrial  contlitiona.  The  principle  on  which 
the  resistance  thermometer  operates  is  the  change  in  the  resistance  of  a 
metal  due  to  change  in  temperature.  A  platinum  or  nickel  coil,  protected 
by  a  suitable  tube,  is  inserted  at  a  point  where  the  temperature  is  to  be 
measured  and,  with  a  constant  current  passing  through  the  coil  of  wire, 
the  resistance  decreases  or  increases  with  changes  in  temperature.  This 
change  in  resistance  can  be  easily  measured,  aa  an  adjustable  reaist- 
ftnce  is  used  to  balance  the  resistance  of  the  bulb  aud  a  galvanometer 
shows  when  the  balance  is  reached.  An  adjustable  resistance  is  furnished 
with  a  sliding  contact  arm  and  temperature  scale. 

The  combining  of  the  instrument  in  a  simple  and  robust  form  for 
installation  in  a  |>ower  plant  or  cheinical  works  naturally  adapts  this 
instrument  better  to  meet  industrial  conditions  than  the  laboratory  type 
of  instrument  formerly  used.  Furthermore,  by  using  the  instrument 
with  suitable  resistance,  a  resistance  thermometer  is  now  supplied  for 
use  on  110-  or  22U-vo]t  direct-current  lighting  circuits  where  storage 
batteries  or  dry  cells  are  not  desirable.  Through  experimenting  with 
nickel  alloys,  it  has  been  possible  to  utilize  a  nickel-alloy  bulb  for  tem- 
peratures as  high  as  800®  F.  (422°  Cj  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
For  temperatures  above  300**  F.  (148"  C.)  it  was  formerly  considered 
necessary  to  use  a  platinum  bulb. 

It  is  not  generally  recognized  that  a  resistance  thermometer  i&  an 
exceptionally  desirable  instrument  for  measuring  low  temperatures,  and 
there  are  numerous  application  for  ntbis  instrument  in  many  industries. 
Twenty-five  or  more  drying  rooms,  cold-storage  rooms,  etc.,  can  be 
easily  connected  up  to  one  central  resistance  thermometer. 


ThERMOKLKCTRIC    PyROMKTERS 


^H  It  b  safe  to  say  that  by  far  the  majority  of  all  the  pyrometers  in  use 
^^  today  for  measuring  temperatures  above  1000°  F.  operate  on  the  therrao- 
^^     electric  principle.    A  thermoelectric  pyrometer  consists  of  a  thermo- 


couple  and  a  measuring  device  and  wires  joining  the  thermocouple 
and  the  measuring  device.  Any  two  pieces  of  wire  of  dissimilar 
materials,  for  instance  one  wire  of  copper  and  one  of  iron  with  one  end 
twisted  or  welded  together,  will  generate  a  small  current  of  electricity 
if  the  junction  is  heated.  The  current  produced  is  verj'  small.  Wires 
of  precious  metals,  used  for  high -temperature  measurements,  for  example 
one  wire  of  pure  platinum  and  one  of  90  per  cent,  platinum  and  10  per 
cent,  rhodium,  generate  only  0.01  volt  or  10  millivolts,  at  a  temperature 
of  2000°  F.  Wires  of  base  metals,  for  instance  one  wire  of  pure  iron  and 
one  of  a  copper-nickel  alloy  known  as  consJtantan,  produce  five  times  the 
millivoltage  of  the  platinum  thermocouple.  Notable  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  development  of  base-metal  thermocouples  for  use  up  to 
2000"  F.  {1093°  C).  For  higher  temperatures  platinum-rhodium  thermo- 
couples, as  used  for  some  20  or  30  years,  arc  still  used. 

Plalinum-rhodium  Thcnnocouplcs.^}*\atinnm-ThodiuTn  thermocouples 
arc  usually  furnished  with  a  wire  0.02  in.  (0.5  mm.)  in  diameter,  but 
this  diameter  is  increased  or  decreased  to  suit  the  requirements.  The 
platinum  thermocouples  arc  ordinarily  protected  with  a  tube  of  cither 
porcelain  or  silica,  depending  on  the  conditions.  A  silica  or  quartz  tube 
is  preferable  where  the  instrument  must  be  portable  and  sul>jected  to 
rapid  changes  in  temperature.  Wliere  installed  permanently^  the 
platinum-rhodium  thermocouple  should  be  prot-ccted  by  a  glnzcd 
porcelain  tube,  suitable  to  witlistand  liigh  temperatures  without  softening. 
It  is  advantageous  to  protect  the  porcelain  tube  with  an  e.\tra  tube  of  a 
refractory  material  called  Durax,  with  tubes  of  firebrick,  graphite,  or 
some  other  suitable  material.  These  extra  tubes  protect  the  porcelain 
tubes  from  siidden  changes  in  temperature  or  from  mechanical  injury 
or  breakage.  The  platinum-rhodium  thermocouples  are  absolutely 
reproducible,  that  is  platinum-rhodium  thermocouples  can  be  bought 
with  a  pyrometer  equipment  today  and  5  j'cars  hence  additional  thermo- 
couples can  be  ordered  that  will  accurately  reproduce  the  values  of  the 
present  thermocouples. 

Bow-metal  Thermocouples. — For  temperatures  up  to  1200°  F.,  a 
very  satisfactory  thermocouple  consists  of  one  wire  of  iron  and  one  of 
constantan.  For  temperatures  above  this  and  as  high  h»  2000° 
F.  (1093°  C.)  a  nickel-chromium  thermocouple  has  |>roved  most 
satisfactory* — one  wire  consisting  of  90  per  cent,  nickel  an<l  10  per  cent, 
chromium,  and  the  other  wire  of  98  |)er  cent,  nickel  and  the  balance 
aluminum,  silicon,  and  manganese.  Experiments  In  calorizing  base- 
metal  thermocouple  wire  to  increase  its  life  at  high  temperatures  have  not 
been  productive  of  very  satisfactory  results  and  experiments  do  not 
indicate  that  calorizing  is  desirable  but  it  is  possible  to  increase  the 
life  of  the  base-metal  thermocouples  materially  by  suitable  protecting 
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Bafie-metal  thermocouple  wires  can  be  secured  in  all  diameters  run- 
ning from  O.OI  in-  (0.25  mm.)  up  to  0.25  in.  (6.3  mm.).  Certain  tests 
require  thermocouple  wires  of  exceedingly  small  diameter  to  secure 
sensitiveness  and  quick  reading.  For  permanent  service  the  heavier 
wires  will  increase  the  life,  particularly  where  the  thermocouple  is  sub- 
jected to  constant  service  at  temperatures  as  high  as  1600°  or  1800"  F. 
(870°  or  982°  C).  Without  doubt  a  heavy  wire  thermocouple  increases 
the  l&g  in  the  reading,  but  this  is  not  noticeable  in  large  heat-treating 
furnaces. 

If  several  base-mctal  thermocouples,  for  example,  one  wire  of  iron  and 
one  of  consiantan,  arc  made  up  and  later  additional  coils  of  the  same  wire 
are  procured  to  rcpmduce  tltese  thermocouples,  the  various  thermocouples 
may  vary  as  much  as  50°  F.  (28°  C.)  ut  a  temperature  of  1400°  F.  (760°  C). 
In  the  case  of  thermocouples  of  nickel  •chromium  wire  the  variation  may 
be  as  much  as  30°  F.  (16°  C.)  plus  or  minus,  depending  on  the  particular 
coils  from  which  the  wire  was  cut.  In  order  to  overcome  this  vanatiou, 
all  the  available  wire  should  be  taken  and  a  certain  part  that  will  repro- 
duce the  standard  values  within  5°  F.  plus  or  minus  secured.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  wire  can  be  used  as  shunted  thermocouples. 

The  shunted  thermocouple  is  the  most  satisfactory  where  a  customer  is 
using  thermocouples  of  the  same  length  and  where  the  insertion  inside  the 
furnace  is  between  2  and  12  in.  (5  and  30  cm.)  in  each  instance.  In 
shunting  the  thermocouples,  the  millivoltage  is  reduced  approximately 
2  millivolts;  if  the  millivoltage  falls,  this  thermocouple  can  be  restandard- 
ized  at  any  time  by  readjusting  the  shunt.  With  the  unshunted  thermo- 
couple, it  is  necessary  to  cut  down  the  length  of  the  thermocouple,  or  it 
must  be  junked.  Individual  conditions  determine  which  type  of  thermo- 
couple should  be  used;  without  doubt  there  are  places  where  the  shunted 
couple  is  preferable.  The  unshimted  thermocouple  should  be  used  where 
various  lengths  of  thermocouples  arc  required  and  where  thermocouples 
will  in  certain  instances  be  inserted  over  12  in.  inside  the  furnace. 

The  progress  shown  recently  in  the  manufacture  of  base-metal  thermo- 
couples has  been  largely  in  the  ability  to  standardize  thermocouples  by  a 
shunt  for  certain  requirements  or  to  furnish  wire  of  unusual  accuracy  for 
unshunted  thermocouples. 

ProUcting  Tubes  for  Base-meinl  Thermocouples. — Marked  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  post  few  ^ears  in  the  development  of  suitable  pro- 
tecting tubes  for  increasing  the  life  of  a  base-metal  thermocouple.  It  is 
true  that  a  buso-mctal  thermocouple  of  nickel-chromium  wire  can  be 
used  in  an  electric  furnace  at  temperatures  of  1400°  to  1600°  F.  satis- 
factorily for  long  periods  of  time  without  deterioration;  but  where  it  is 
necessary  to  install  the  thermocouple  in  a  furnace  where  gasea  are 
prevalent  or  where  chemicals  or  acids  exist,  a  suitable  protecting  tube 
must  be  used. 


Where  the  base-metal  thermocouple  will  not  be  subjected  to  tempera- 
tures above  1200°  F.  (648°  C),  an  ordinary  wrought-iron  protecting  tube 
gives  very  satisfactory  results.  If  the  temperatures  will  run  as  high 
as  1500**  F,  (816°  C),  the  life  of  a  wrought-iron  protecting  tube  can  be 
materially  increased  by  calorizing  the  pipe.  This  is  a  process,  developed 
by  the  General  Electric  Co.,  which  impregnates  the  pipe  with  an  alumi- 
num oxide.  Our  experiments  show  that  calorizing  wrought-iron  pipe 
will  increase  the  life  two  or  three  times  at  temperatures  up  to  1500°  F, 
(816°  C). 

Tubes  of  nickel-chromium  alloy,  either  80  per  cent,  nickel  or  20 
per  cent,  chromium,  or  a  nickcl-chromium-iron  alloy  with  approximately 
25  per  cent,  iron  added  will  give  most  satisfactory  service  in  heut-lrcating 
furnaces  at  temperatures  up  to  1700°  F.  (1)27°  C).  In  the  manufacture 
of  nickel-chromium  tubes,  it  has  been  difficult  to  prevent  sand  holes  or 
leaky  tubrs  and  every  tube  should  be  carefully  tested  under  pressure 
against  teaks  to  insure  a  tight  tube.  If  a  nichromc  tube  teaks,  it  would 
be  far  better  to  use  an  ordinary  wrought-iron  tube. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  was  to  secure  a  satisfactory  tube 
for  use  in  galvanizing  baths— molten  zinc,  lead,  and  aluminum — and  it 
has  only  been  within  the  last  few  months  that  a  satisfactory  tube  for 
this  service  has  been  dcveloi>pd.  This  tube  is  known  as  "  resist^at. "  At 
a  certain  plant  in  Philadelphia,  it  seemed  impossible  to  make  a  tube 
last  over  about  2  weeks,  but  a  resisteat  tube  was  in  use  for  3  months; 
then  the  thermocouple  had  to  be  removed  for  repairs,  not  because  the 
resisteat  tube  was  destroyed,  but  because  the  wrought-iron  pipe  above 
the  resisteat  tube  had  been  broken  ofT.  This  resisteat  tube  originally 
had  a  wall  thickness  of  ^f  g  in.  (7.9  mm.),  and  when  cut  apart  after  use  for 
3  montlis  bad  a  wall  thickness  of  full  ^q  in.  (4.7  mm.)  and  was  perfectly 
tight. 

Base-metal  thermocouples  can  be  used  in  ceramic  kilns  and  in  severe 
conditions  where  temperatures  will  occasionally  attain  2200°  F.  (1204°C.) 
by  protecting  a  nickel-chromium  thermocouple  with  a  gas-tight  porcelain 
tube  and,  in  turn,  protecting  this  with  an  extra  refractory  tube.  It  is 
true  that  if  the  thermocouple  was  subjected  to  such  severe  temperatures 
constantly,  satisfactory  life  would  not  be  secured,  but  in  the  ceramic 
kiln  the  maximum  temperature  is  attained  for  not  more  than  24  hr. 
in  probably  evcr>'  2  weeks,  and  for  this  service  the  thermocouple  de- 
scribed gives  very  satisfactory  results. 

Thermocouples  of  iron  and  constantan  wire,  which  are  very  success- 
fully used  for  moderate  temperatures,  are  frequently  supplied  in  a  pro- 
tecting tube  packed  with  carbon  or  other  powdered  substances,  which 
will  exclude  gases.  This  increases  the  life  of  an  iron-constautan  thermo- 
couple but  this  construction  is  very  undesirable  for  a  nickel-chromium 
thermocouple,  as  greater  life  for  the  latter  is  secured  by  circulation  of  air 
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than  by  excluding  air  entirely.  In  other  words,  an  iron-constantaa^ 
thermocouple  is  most  satisfactory  when  used  in  a  reducing  atmosphere, 
whereas  a  nickel-chromium  thermocouple  is  best  under  oxidizing  con-  , 
ditions.  The  subject  of  protecting  tubes  for  base-metal  thermocouples  i 
has  been  considered  at  considerable  length,  because  the  user  of  a  pyro- 
meter generally  6nds  that  the  only  real  difficulty  is  to  maintain  the^ 
thermocouple  in  good  condition. 

Insulaiion  of  Wires  of  Base-metal  Thermocouples.— -The  original 
insulation  used  on  a  baac-metal  thermocouple  was  asbestos  string  or  \ 
tubing  painted  with  a  solution  of  carborundum,  fire  sand,  and  sodium 
silicat«  (water  glass),  mixed  to  a  paste.  This  insulation  rapidly  disinte- 
grates and  should  not  be  used  for  temperatures  above  1000°  F.  (540**  C). 
The  most  suitable  form  of  insuJator  is  a  porcelain  bead  or  lube,  which 
is  not  affected  by  temperatures  up  to  the  limit  of  a  base-metal  thermo-  j 
couple;  this  is  the  form  that  has  been  generally  adopted. 

Cold-junction  Compensation. — It  is  one  of  the  properties  of  a  thermo- j 
couple  that  the  voltage  it  generates  is  dependent  on  the  temperature] 
of  the  hot  junction,  which  is  placed  in  the  furnace,  and  the  cold  junction, , 
which  is  the  point  at  whicli  the  alloy  wires  of  the  thermocouple  join  ' 
the  copper  leads  to  the  instrument.     It  is,  therefore,  particularly  im- 1 
portant  that  the  cold  junction  of  the  thermocouple  be  maintained  at  a  ' 
uniform  temperature,  for  if  a  base-metal  thermocouple  is  in  use  and  its] 
cold  junction  is  heated  10°,  the  decreased  voltage  generated  by  the  thermo- 
couple will  cause  the  instrument  to  read  approximately  10**  low.     If  the 
cold-junction  temperature  decreases,  the  pyrometer  will  read  high  to 
approximately  the  same  extent. 

Until  recently,  no  methods  were  adopted  to  take  care  of  this  source 
of  error  at  the  cold  junction  of  the  thermocouple.  In  recent  years,  how- 
ever, it  ha.s  been  customary  to  run  compensating  leads  of  the  same  ma- 
terial as  the  thermocouple  to  a  distant  point  where  the  temperature  is 
uniform,  instead  of  having  the  cold  junction  jiist  beside  the  furnace  wall, 
where  it  might  vary  several  hundred  degrees.  These  compensating 
leads,  in  duplex  form,  can  be  run  into  a  pipe  driven  in  the  ground  10  or 
15  ft.  (3  or  4.5  m.)  where  the  temperature  wilt  remain  constant  within 
5*  winter  or  summer,  see  Fig.  1.  From  my  experience,  I  consider  this 
is  the  best  method  to  secure  a  con.slant  cold-junction  tempejature,  as  it 
only  takes  a  few  hours  to  drive  into  the  ground  a  piece  of  pipe  pointed  at 
the  lower  end  and  when  once  installed  the  cold-junction  question  is 
settled.  It  has  been  common  practice,  in  past  years,  to  maintain  the 
cold  junction  at  as  nearly  a  constant  temperature  as  possible  by  running 
water  around  the  cold  junction;  this  maintains  the  temperature  at  that 
of  running  water,  but  unfortunately  this  may  vary  at  least  20  or  30"  from 
winter  to  summer.  Tliis  method  has  been  very  largely  abandoned  of 
late. 


'Millivottmeter  and  potentiometer  pyrometers  can  be  also  supplied 
with  automatic  means  in  the  meter  to  compensate  for  changes  in  tera- 
peraturc  of  the  cold  junction,  provided  the  compensating  leads  are 
brought  to  the  instrument.  With  this  type  of  meter,  either  hand  adjust- 
ment can  be  made  at  the  meter  for  the  temperature  surrounding  the 
meter  and  cold  junction,  or  the  instrument  can  be  designed  to  compensate 
automatically.  No  matccr  what  the  type  of  p3'rometer,  the  instrument 
should  be  adjusted  properly  for  the  actual  temperature  of  the  cold 
junction  of  the  thermocouple.  Improved  instruments  are  equipped  with 
a  zero  adjuster  to  permit  of  adjusting  the  pointer  for  the  actual  cold 
junction  temperature. 

AHllivdtmeter  Method  of  Measuring  Thermocouple  Voltage. — There 
we  two  distinct  methods  of  measuring  the  voltage  produced  by  a  thermo- 
couple,  that  is,   the   niillivoitraetcr  and   the   potentiometer   methods. 


Fig.  3. — Millivoltmetek  pur  urasurikq  theruoelectric  voltage. 


The  millivoltmeter,  shown  in  Fig.  3,  consista  of  a  permanent  horse- 
slioe  magnet  with  its  pole  pieces,  in  the  field  of  which  a  copper  wound 
coil  swings  in  jeweled  bearings.  Milli voltmeters  have  been  in  extensive 
j^oommcrcial  use  abroad,  and  to  some  extent  in  this  country  for  20  or  30 
rijars,  but  the  instruments  were  of  such  delicate  construction  as  to  be 
really  unsuitable  for  general  commercial  use.  The  instruments  were 
^supplied  with  a  moving  coil  hung  between  fine-wire  suspensions,  which 
re  easily  broken  through  jars  or  handling  in  transit.  On  account  of 
this  dehcate  construction,  some  10  years  ago,  a  standard  form  of  switch- 
board railUvoltmeter  was  adopted  extensively  in  this  country.  This  is 
the  same  instrument  commonly  used  with  a  shunt,  as  an  ammeter. 
The  instrument  had  a  resistance  from  2  to  5  ohms  and  each  individual 
instrument  hod  to  be  calibrated  for  a  thermocouple  of  a  certain  length 
for  use  with  leads  or  wiring  of  a  definite  length.  Slight  changes  in  resis- 
tance due  to  changes  in  the  length  of  the  thermocouple  or  the  length  of 
rg  materially  affected  the  indications  of  the  instruments  as  the 
resistance  of  the  milli  voltmeter  was  so  low.    Serious  errors 
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occtirred  also,  due  to  atmospheric  changes  in  temperature  along 
the  wiring,  which  naturally  affected  the  resistance  of  the  circuit.  Actual 
tests  show  that  with  a  low-resistance  millivoltmetcr  of  5  ohms  resistance, 
an  atmospheric  change  in  temperature  from  50  to  100"  F.  along  50  ft.  of 
wiring  from  the  thermocouple  to  the  instrument  will  make  the  milli- 
voltmetcr read  18°  low  at  1200°  F.  It  was  naturally  impossible  to  pro- 
cure great  accuracy  with  such  an  instrument. 

In  the  last  5  or  6  years,  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  high-resistance  miUivoltmeter  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
overcomes  this  trouble  entirely.  The  moving  element  is  shown  in  Fig. 
4.  High-resistance  pjTomcters  are  produced  today  with  a  copper- 
wound  moving  clement  having  a  resistance  of  16  ohms  per  millivolt.     A 


FlO.  4. — MOTINO  ELEUliNT  OP  BnoWN  niGR-KEBISTAXCE  UILLIVOLTHCTCR. 

platinum  thermocouple  produces  approximately  20  millivolts  at  a  tem- 
perature of  3000°  P.,  the  usual  maximum  of  the  scale,  and  such  an  instru- 
ment in  consequence  has  an  internal  resistance  of  300  ohms.  This  same 
type  of  high-resistance  millivoltiiLeter  used  witli  a  nickel-chromium  base- 
metal  thermocouple  producing  approximately  40  millivolts  at  2000°  F. 
will  have  an  internal  resistance  uf  600  i)hniH. 

By  the  use  of  a  special  form  of  uluminuin-alloy-wound  movable 
element,  wound  with  wire  0.003  in.  in  diameter  the  number  of  ampere- 
turns  can  be  increased  25  per  cent,  or  more,  and  the  weight  of  the 
coil  reduced.  Consequently,  using  the  same  springs,  magnets,  etc.,  we 
obtain  a  considerable  increase  in  sensitivity  over  the  copper-wound 
movable  element.  But,  reducing  the  weight  permits  the  use  of  lighter 
springs.     Therefore  the  internal  resistance  can  be  still  further  increased 
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SO  thai  it  is  possililc  to  increase  the  im^tnitnent  reaiatance  to  30  ohms  per 
milHvoh..  A  inillivollniptpr  grafhiuteil  in  3000°  for  a  platinum  thermo- 
couple will  have  600  ohms  internal  rcflistunce,  or  for  a  luckcl-ciiromium 
base-metal  thermocouple  graduated  to  2000*  will  have  1200  ohms  reaia- 
tance.  Such  an  internal  resistance  eliminates  entirely  all  errors  due  to 
line  resistance,  length  of  thermocouple,  or  atmospheric  changes  in  tem- 
perature along  the  leads. 

It  has  been  staled  that  an  atmospheric  change  in  temperature  of  50"  P. 
along  50  ft.  of  wiring  would  make  a  low-resistance  pyrometer  read  18°  low 
at  1200**  F.  This  low-resistance  pyromct-cr  had  a  resistance  of  5  ohms. 
Comparing  this  resistance  with  600  ohms,  for  the  average  high-resistance 
instrument,  givea  a  ratio  of  1  to  120.  If  the  previous  error  was  18**  F., 
it  would  be  reduced  to  0.1". 

The  standard  type  of  millivoltmcter  measures  temperatures  directly 
without  any  hand  manipulation  whatsoever.  The  scale  is  graduated 
direct  ly  in  temperature  degrees  and  the  operator  can  read  the  temperature 
at  any  time  on  the  scale.  Without  doubt,  the  iniilivollmeter  is  par- 
ticularly advantageous  on  account  of  its  simplicity. 

An  improved  form  of  millivoltmcter  pyrometer  has  been  recently 
developed  by  Messrs.  Paul  D.  Foote  and  Thomas  R.  Harrison,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  This  instrument  affords  a  ready  means  of  adjusting  a 
luilli voltmeter  for  any  change  in  resistance  up  to  15  ohms  of  the  circuit 
of  thermocouple,  leads,  and  instrument.  Heretofore,  instruments  of  this 
kind,  which  have  been  developed  in  the  last  few  years,  have  required  a 
dry  cell  to  balance  the  voltage  of  the  thermocouple  but  with  the  new 
instrument  designed  by  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Foote  no  dry  cell  or 
other  source  of  current  than  the  thermocouple  is  required.  By  simply 
pressing  a  button  and  turning  a  knob,  the  instrument  can  be  instantly 
adjusted  for  any  resistance-  of  the  circuit  up  to  15  ohms.  This  is  an 
unusually  desirable  instrument  where  material  variations  in  the  length 
of  leads  will  occur  or  where  there  are  a  numlier  of  thermocouples  con- 
nected up  to  one  central  instrument  with  leads  of  unusual  length.  This 
inatrument  of  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Foote  is  a  marked  improvement 
over  the  Brown  Hcatrnetor  developed  and  patented  by  the  writer  some  2 
years  ago,  and  will  ho  known  as  tlio  Brown  Improved  HcatmettT. 

PotentiotmUr  Method  of  Mea»urin(j  Thermocouple  Vollage/i. —  In  this 
method  of  temperature  measurement  the  electromotive  force  produced  by 
a  thermocouple  is  measured  by  opposing  to  it  a  known  variable  electro- 
motive force,  usually  a  dry  cell  contained  in  the  instrument,  so  that  when 
a  balance  is  reached,  no  current  flows.  A  galvanometer  is  used  to  indi- 
cate the  point  when  a  balance  is  reached  and  the  galvanometer  then 
indicates  zero,  the  voltage  of  the  thermocouple  being  equal  to  the  impressed  ] 
dry-cell  voltage.  After  the  thermocouple  voltage  has  been  balanced 
against  the  voltage  of  the  dry  cell,  the  actual  meaaurcmout  is  that  of  the 
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dn-ccll  circuit,  hence  this  measurement  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
resistance  of  the  circviit,  including  the  thermocouple,  lead  wires,  and 
galvanometer.  As  a  consequence,  the  instrument  is  independent  of  the 
resistance  of  the  circuit  of  the  thermocouple  and  leads,  and  compensating 
leads  can  be  run  to  the  instrument  500  ft.  (152  m.)  distant,  if  desired. 
Changes  in  resistance  of  the  various  parts  of  the  circuit  due  to  changes  in 
length  or  atmospheric  changes  will  have  no  effect  on  the  indication. 

The  advantage  of  the  potentiometer  method  of  measuring  tempera- 
ture is  its  extreme  precision  and  its  independence  of  resistance  changes 
throughout  the  thermocouple  circuit.  It  has  the  disadvantage,  as  com- 
pared with  the  millivoltmeter  method,  that  it  is  not  direct  reading  and 
that  some  outside  source  of  current,  a  dry  cell  or  storage  battery  for 
example,  is  necessarj'  as  a  source  of  ciurent  to  oppose  the  thermocouple, 
and  this  cell  must  be  replaced  or  recharged  from  time  to  time. 

There  are  portable  potentiometers  on  the  market  that  automatically 
compensate  for  the  changes  in  temperature  of  the  cold  junction  of  the 
thcrmocotiple,  provided  the  compensating  leads  are  brought  to  the  in- 
strument and  they  measure  the  millivoltagc  of  the  thermocouple  with 
extreme  precision.  The  writer  has  been  recently  granted  a  patent  on  a 
portable  potentiometer  in  which  a  resistance  is  wound  spirally  on  an 
insulated  drum  or  cylinder.  The  scale  is  drawn  in  a  spiral  with  the  index 
traveling  across  the  scale  concentric  with  its  travel  along  the  spiral 
resistance.  This  type  of  portable  potentiometer  has  a  scale  8  ft.  long. 
The  standard  scale  is  graduated  up  to  50  millivolts  in  0.02  millivolt,  or 
50  graduations  to  a  millivolt.  Where  used  to  measure  temperature  of  a 
nickel-chromium  thermocouple  range  of  2000°  F.,  each  graduation  is 
equal  to  2"  F.  (l.l-f*°  C.)  and  a  reading  can  easily  be  secured  to  on&-fifth 
of  this.  There  is  no  question  but  that  with  such  an  instrument  extreme 
precision  is  attainable  in  measuring  temperatures  with  a  thermocouple. 

according  Thermoelectric  Pyrometers. — There  are  procuiable  today 
pyrometers  that  accurately  plot  a  record  of  the  temperature  as  indicated 
by  a  thermocouple.  These  instruments  are  supplied  with  either  circular 
charts  for  recording  over  a  period  of  24  hr.  or  with  strip  charts,  lasting 
as  long  as  2  months  without  replacement.  Recording  pjTometers  are 
supplied  that  make  one  record;  or  by  locating  two  galvanometers  side 
by  side,  the  one  recording  instrument  can  make  two  indejjendent  records 
on  one  chart.  By  the  introduction  of  suitable  switching  mechanism, 
a  record  of  from  three  to  as  many  as  sixteen  thermocouples  can  be  pro- 
duced On  one  recording  sheet.  Multiple  recording  pyrometers  developed 
within  the  past  5  or  6  years  use  two  methods  of  producing  distinguishable 
rwwrds,  either  the  records  are  produced  in  different  colors,  or  each  record 
line  may  be  identified  by  a  numljcr  printed  simullaneously  with  the 
operation  of  the  recor<ier.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  devek3|>- 
ment  of  accurate  recording  p>Tometcrs  in  the  last  few  years. 
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Hecordiny  Pyrometers  for  TTanaJonnation  PoinU. — A  8ix>cial  design 
of  recording  therm ock'ctric  pyrometer  is  roqiiircrl  for  dctermiiung 
accurately  the  trunsforiimiion  p»intji  that  metals  imdergo  through  heal- 
ing or  cooling,  see  Fig.  5.  In  addition  to  the  teat  piece  of  steel,  the  transfor- 
mation point  of  which  is  to  l)e  dett*rmincd,  a  neutral  body  of  a  nickel 
alloy  is  inserted  in  the  electric  furnace  with  the  test  piece.  One  thermo- 
couple is  installed  in  the  neutral  body  and  another  in  the  lest  piece  and  as 
the  test  piece  goes  through  its  transformation  point  a  differential  is 
set  up,  due  to  the  continued  heating  of  the  neutral  body,  whereas  the  test 
piece  ceases  to  rise  in  temperature  at  these  transformation  points  although 
the  furnace  t^ntinucs  to  heat  up. 


Fia.   3. — RXCORDING  PYROMETEIU  rOR  TRAXaFOaUATTON  roiNTs. 

Within  the  past  year,  the  writer  has  been  granted  two  patents  on  an 
improved  form  of  differential  transformation-point  recorder,  which  auto- 
matically plots  the  true  temperature  of  the  test  piece  and  the  rt'cord 
of  the  differential,  which  greatly  magnifies  the  jog  occurring  on  the  chart 
at  the  transformation  points. 

Automatic  Signaling  Pyrometers, — ^Instruments  to  automatically  ring 
a  bell  have  been  supplied  for  many  years,  operated  by  the  older  types 
of  expansion  pyrometers  or  mercurial  thermometers.  A  platinum  con- 
tact is  installed  in  the  mercurial  thermometer  tube  and  when  the  mercury 
rises  to  the  platinum  contact  the  bell  rings.  There  is  a  demand  for 
Ihcrmoeieclric  pyrometers  for  measuring  higher  temperatures  that  will 
give  a  positive  and  reliable  alarm  under  certain  changes  in  temperature 
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or  will  visuiilly  indicate  changes  in  teinijeralure  i)y  the  means  of  signal 
lights.  In  the  last  2  yeans  there  liavc  been  numerous  installations  of 
thermoeiectrie  ei^ialing  pyrometers  operated  by  cither  the  millivolt- 
meter  method  or  the  potentiometer  sj'stcm. 

In  this  type  of  instrument  it  is  essential  tliat  positive  contacts  should 
be  made  and  no  current  should  pass  through  the  indicating  pointer 
normally  used  to  indicate  or  record  the  temperature.  In  the  standard 
form  of  signaling  pyrometer  we  construct,  the  pointer  is  periodically 
depreesed  on  to  contacts  at  intervals  of  every  30  sec.  In  the  ease  of  the 
pyrometer  operating  signaling  lights,  three  contacts  are  used  representing 
high,  correct^  and  low  temperatures,  corresponding  to  red,  white,  and 
green  lights. 

Many  of  the  men  employed  around  heat-treating  furnaces  arc  unable 
to  read  or  write  and  a  temperature  scale  is  meaningless  to  them.  It  is 
a  comparaiively  easy  matter  to  instruct  these  men  to  keep  the  white 
light  burning  all  the  time,  and  if  the  red  or  green  light  should  bum  to 
regulate  the  valve  accordingly.  This  is  a  much  easier  pro]K>sition  than 
to  tell  the  men  to  maintain  the  temperature  at  1450°  F.  (788°  C.)  and  if 
the  temperature  rises  to  1470°  (798°  C.)  he  should  partly  shut  the  valves 
or  if  it  falls  to  1430°  (777°  C.)  he  should  open  the  valve.  Besides  the 
a(I\*antage  to  the  workmen  of  being  able  to  instantly  observe  the  tcm- 
[lerature  of  the  signal  lights,  the  foreman  in  charge  of  the  department  can 
look  along  a  row  of  furnaces  from  one  end  of  the  room  and  instantly  note 
whether  the  white  light  is  burning  on  all  furnaces.  If  a  certain  furnace 
has  the  red  or  green  light  burning  too  often,  an  investigation  can  be 
made  as  to  the  difficulty  and  the  trouble  promptly  corrected. 

Autornalie  Temperalure-control  Pyrometers. — FVom  the  automatic  sig- 
Daling  of  the  temperature  by  lights,  it  is  a  very  short  step  to  the 
automatic  control  of  temperature.  The  problem  of  controlling  electric- 
furnace  temperatures  is  a  very  easy  one  as  a  switch  operated  by  solenoids 
or  electric  magnets  can  be  controlled  by  the  pyrometer.  Where  used  to 
operate  a  valve  to  control  furnaces  or  ovebs  heated  by  steam,  gas,  or 
oil,  a  solenoid  or  magnet  must  be  applied  to  operate  the  valve  instead  of 
the  switching  mechanism.  Switches  for  electric-furnace  control  can 
be  installed  directly  in  the  main  circuit,  but  preferably  should  cut  in  or 
out  one  of  the  sections  or  heating  elements  of  the  furnace  or  a  certain 
part  of  the  resistance  in  scries  with  the  furnace. 

Opening  and  closing  of  the  main  circuit  will  naturally  produce  con- 
stant rising  and  falling  of  the  temperature,  whereas  the  fluctuation  oc- 
curring in  the  voltage  or  temperature  conditions  in  the  furnace  can  be 
more  accurately  controlled  by  the  pyrometer  if  only  approximately  26 
or  50  per  cent,  of  the  current  is  controlled.  Likewise,  in  the  control  of 
oil  or  gas  furnaces,  if  the  valve  is  installed  in  the  main  line  the  supply  is 
either  all  on  or  cut  off  entirely,  and  this  must  naturally  produce  constant 
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Huclimtion  in  temperature.  If  the  valven  are  imitalted  in  a  hy-paas  and  a 
proportion  of  gas  passing  through  the  by-pass  is  adjusted  so  as  to  have 
approximat4^ly  only  25  per  cent,  control,  these  constant  ftnctuations 
arc  eliminated  and  a  very  satisfartory  control  can  lie  maintained. 

Radiation  Pyrometers. — A  radiation  pyrometer  measui'es  temperatures 
liy  the  healing  of  a  thermocouple  subject  only  to  radiated  heat  inat^'a 
of  to  the  direct  temperature.  In.stead  of  placing  the  thermoooupk 
directly  inside  the  furnace  where  the  temperature  would  Iw  so  high  as 
destroy  it,  it  is  placed  in  the  back  of  a  tulx*  in  the  focus  of  a  mirror.  Tl 
rays  of  heat  from  the  furnace  enter  the  tube  and  strike  the  mirror  and  ar 
focused  on  the  hot  junction  of  the  thermocouple.  This  attains  a  hefl 
of  only  200''  or  300**  F.  (93°  or  148°  C). 

This  instrument  has  a  particular  field  where  temperature  must 
measured  from  2800°  F.  (1538°  C.)  up  to  3600°  F.  (1982°  C.)  or  more,  and 
it  is  [wssibie  to  secure  an  accuracy  of  1  to  2  jier  cent,  with  this  tyi>e  of 
pyrometer,  if  the  instructions  as  to  its  use  are  properly  carried  out. 
A  radiation  pyrometer  should  not  be  used  where  a  thermoelectric  pjTome- 
ter  can  Iw  applied  to  advantage. 

Optical  Pyrometers. — There  has  been  notable  improvement  in  tl 
adaptation  in  the  past  few  years  of  optical  pyrometers  to  general  in- 
dustrial service.  Optical  pyrometers  are  not  a  recent  development,  like 
practically  every  other  type  of  pyrometer  in  use  today,  but  it  has  only 
been  within  the  past  few  years  that  optical  p>Tomcters  have  i>een  brought 
to  the  point  where  they  can  l>e  satisfactorily  used  in  the  industries.  The 
development  has  been  largely  along  the  lines  of  simplifying  the  dcsin 
80  that  satisfactory  results  can  be  secured  by  almost  any  user.  Til 
trouble  with  optical  pyrometers  in  the  past  has  been  that  no  two  opera-" 
tors  could  secuw  the  sapie  reading.  There  arc  some  types  of  optical 
pyrometers  used  to  a  considerable  extent  which  were  8uppi>sed  to  Iielp  the 
eye  in  determining  the  temperature,  but  these  have  done  more  harm  than 
good. 

\lt&vu± 

I  have  attempted  to  cover  the  subject  of  recent  improvements 
pyrometry  from  the  standpoint  of  the  application  of  pyrometers  to  the 
industries.  Many  special  types  of  pyrometers  have  lx;en  built  for 
laboratory  and  exi>erimental  ust;,  that  it  would  Ixi  iniirossiblc  to  refer 
to  in  a  pa|}er  of  this  character;  but  though  pyrometry  has  made  marked 
progress  in  the  last  few  years,  I  have  not  the  slightest  douI>t  that 
much  greater  progress  will  be  made  in  the  next  few  years.  Most  in- 
dustrial plants  have  cooperated  to  the  utmost  with  the  pyrometer 
manufacturer  in  an  effort  to  perftKit  temperature-measuring  apparatus 
to  meet  the  requiremeota  of  general  industrial  service.  Ortain  foreign 
countries  were  formerly  recognized  as  the  leaders  in  the  manufacture  of 
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'scientific  instruiiR*u(8,  ftiul  paiiicularly  pyrometers.  This  lead  has  now 
been  taken  by  our  country,  and  with  the  rapid  perfection  of  our 
pyrometers  and  the  grout  amount  of  research  work  constantlj*  being 
performed,  we  shall  never  lose  the  lead. 


DISCUSSION 

E.  D.  TlLLVEH,*  Southbridgc.  Mass.  (written  discusaionf). — It  is 
quite  generally  known  that  there  is  very  little  that  is  standard  about  a 
mercurial  thermometer  at  ternperaturesi  above  212°  F.  (100**  C.)  because 
so  many  precautions  must  ho  taken — precautions  that  are  rarely  realized 
in  practice — such  as  depth  of  immersion,  aging,  elu,**tic  fatigue,  separation 
of  mercury  column,  and  accidental  deformation  from  ver>-  slight  excess 
temperature. 

One  cannot  help  wlshiiig  that-  Mr.  Brown  would  <lwell  at  greater 
length  on  the  practical  side  of  both  radiation  and  optical  pyrometers, 
both  of  which  have  great  [xissibilities  as  cnminercial  instruments.  In 
the  radiation  pyrometer  we  have  ideal  conditions  for  a  permanent  instru- 
ment, no  materials  being  uxpoi*ed  io  excessive  temperatures  or  subjected 
to  contamination  from  the  furnace  fumes  which  may  raise  such  havoc 
with  an  ordinary  pyrometer.  The  development  of  a  radiation  pyrometer 
requires  a  thermocouple  having  a  ix;latively  high  electromotive  force  but 
which  need  slant!  temperatures  of  only  200**  F.  or  300°  F.  instead  of  1500 
to  2000°  F.,  which  is  requirwl  of  even  a  base-metal  couple.  The  galva- 
nometer, if  located  near  the  thermocouple,  doesnot  need  tohaveahigh 
resistance,  as  at  such  low  temperatures  no  changes  can  occur  in  the 
thermocouple  that  will  affect  its  resistance  and,  consequently,  the  in- 
dicated temperature. 

The  serious  source  of  error  is  the  lens  or  mirror,  which  images  the 
furnace  interior  on  the  hot  junction  of  the  thermocouple;  this  must 
always  have  the  same  transmission,  or  reflection,  and  dirt  and  tarnish 
must  be  avoided.  Another  source  of  error  in  many  instruments  is  the 
temperature  of  the  cold  junction,  which  heats  up  from  radiation.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  fundamental  reason  why  the  cold  Junction  cannot  be 
carried  to  a  position  of  constant  temperature,  as  is  done  with  the  regular 
thermocouple  p>Tomcter8. 

One  ph>'sical  defect  of  a  radiation  pjTomctcr  is  the  absorption  of  the 
longer  heat  rays  by  varying  amounts  of  water  vapor  in  the  atmosphere. 
Perhaps  this  could  he  overcome  by  using  selective  absorption  screens 
cutting  out  the  i-ays  absorbed  by  water  vapor.  Another  physical  defect 
of  a  radiation  pyrometer,  and  also  of  the  optical  pyrometer,  is  thaf  it 
indicates  the  radiation  temperature  of  the  object  on  which  it  is  focused. 
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This  would  seldom  be  an  objection,  however,  as  llio  niowt  thul  is  desired 
is  to  reproduce  tenipcraturej^;  if  it  were  desired  to  obtain  tnie  tempera- 
tures, the  black-body  comlition  oouki  be  obtiiined  for  a  small  part  of  the 
furnace  by  simply  inserting  a  hcat-rcaiBting  tube  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance and  focusing  the  pyrometer  on  the  inside  end. 

The  optical  pyrometer  requires,  in  all  present  forms,  that  the  observer 
took  throiigh  it  and  not  at  it.  Until  someone  overcomes  this  practical 
defect,  one  of  the  best  forms  of  instruments  for  higher  temperature 
pyrometry  is  probably  barred  out. 

A.  0.  Ashman,  Palmerton,  Pa.  (written  discussion*)  — -From  a  theo- 
retical point  of  view  the  best  method  to  maintain  the  cold  junction  at  a 
constant  temperature  is  by  means  of  a  pipe  driven  in  the  ground,  to  which 
the  so-called  cold-junction  compensating  leads  are  run,  and  of  course 
there  are  many  times  and  places  where  it  can  be  successfully  used.     There 
are,  however,  several  objections  to  this  method.     In  the  vicinity  of  any 
furnace  there  are  apt  to  be  underground  flues  for  preheated  air  or  gases, 
recuperators,  water  mains,  etc.,  which  will  eliminate  the  probability  of  a 
constant  temperature.    These,  of  course,  can  be  avoided  by  carrying 
the  leads  to  distant  locations  known  to  be  free,  but  this  is  not  good 
practice  because  the  so-called  compensating  leads  have  a  rather  high  re- 
sistance, which  Qtaterially  affects  the  accuracy  of  even  the  high-resistance 
instruments,  unless  they  are  specially  calibrated  for  it.    Moreover,  the  | 
cost  of  these  long  loads  is  almost  prohibitive.     A  better  way  is  to  rua 
short  k'ugUiB  of   compensating  leads  to  electrically  heated  constant--] 
temperature  boxes  couveuiently  located  near  tJic  furnace  in  a  place  that  | 
is  of  fairly  uniform  temperature.     These  boxes  are  on  the  market  and 
can  be  procured  at  a  cost  that  is  approximately  equal  to  the  cost  of  J 
100  ft.  of  compensating  leads.     They  can  be  connected  to  any  power  or  * 
lighting  circuit  and  once  set  require  very  little  care.     One  box  will  ac-j 
commodate  a  number  of  couples. 

An  additional  disadvantage  of  the  buried  pipe  is  that  moisture  or 
water  may  accumulate  io  it.  This  is  hard  to  detect  and  almost  im- 
posBible  to  remove.  It  generally  gives  rise  to  galvanic  effects  which 
result  in  errors  that  are  greater  than  those  due  to  an  uncorrected  cold 
junction. 

While  the  term  "compensating  leads"  is  in  general  use,  it  is  not  justi- 
fiable, as  there  is  no  compensation  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  For 
example,  suppose  the  cold  junction  of  a  couple  was  exposed  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  100*  higher  than  the  couple  was  calibrated  for.  If  the  ends  of 
the  leads  connected  to  this  couple  were  In  the  same  region  there  would,  of 
course,  be  no  compensation  as  when  a  true  compensator  was  used.  A 
better  term,  I  think,  would  be  cold-junction  extension  leads.     Many 
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terms   in   pyroraetry  are   more  or  lesa   loosely  used,  which   could  \)c 
staodardized  by  suitable  action  on  the  part  of  some  interested  society 

W.  H.  Bristol,  Waterbury,  Conn. — There  should  be  some  standard 
way  of  speaking  of  what  arc  somctintcs  called  compensating  loads,  which, 
It  seems  to  me,  is  a  misnomer.  As  I  understand  it,  so-called  compensat- 
ing leads  are  an  extension  of  the  couple  iUelf,  a  continuation  of  the  same 
materials  of  which  the  couple  is  made,  so  as  to  carry  the  cold  end  to  a 
desired  point  where  the  temperature  is  more  uniform,  or  to  some  correct- 
ing device  where  it  can  be  held  at  constant  temperature  to  provide  for 
atmospheric  changes.  "Extension"  of  the  couple  would  be  a  verj'  good 
name. 

E.  F.  NoRTHRUp,  Trenton,  N.  J.— We  have  found  it  is  possible  to 
do  away  with  all  of  these  cold-junction  corrections  by  using  the  all-steel 
thermos  bottles.  We  use  a  platinrhodium  couple  having  leads  just  long 
enough  to  reach  from  the  couple  down  into  the  steel  thermos  bottle; 
the  rest  of  the  way  copper  is  used.  These  bottles  can  be  set  within 
4  or  5  ft.  of  a  large  steel  bottle  filled  with  molten  steel  or  iron  without 
injury  to  the  bottle  and  where  it  will  hold  cracked  ice  for  24  hr.  We 
have  been  able  to  use  hundreds  of  couples  that  way  and  think  it  a  con- 
venient and  practical  method.  When  the  cold  junction  goes  into  the 
thermos  bottle,  it  must  not  pass  through  a  metal  tube,  for  that  will 
conduct  the  heat  into  the  bottle  and  melt  the  ice.  The  junction  should 
pass  either  through  a  non-heat-conducting  tube  or  it  must  be  separated 
from  the  neck  of  the  bottle  by  suitable  heat-insulating  material. 

Anthony  Zeleny,*  Minneapolis,  Minn. — In  1903,  I  experimented 
with  a  thermoelectric  installation  consisting  of  about  200  junctions 
connected  to  one  common  return  wire  about  400  ft.  in  length.  The 
common  cold-junction  was  placed  in  a  tube  buried  in  the  earth.  This 
was  in  a  steel-tank  grain  elevator ;  all  insulators  were  necessarily  attached 
to  iron  beams  and  were  soon  covered  with  grain  dust.  The  belt  con- 
veyors were  operated  by  direct-current  motors.  This  thermoelectric 
installation  operated  perfectly  except  when  the  motors  were  in  action. 
Sufficient  leak^e  current  passed  through  the  system  and  the  galvanom- 
eter to  destroy  the  readings.  The  removal  of  the  cold  junction  from 
the  earth  remedied  the  trouble.  No  attempt  was  made  to  improve  the 
insulation.  It  appears  that  in  such  extraordinary  installations  special 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  leakage  when  the  cold  junction  is  buried 
in  the  earth. 
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Automatic  Compensation  for  Cold-junction  Temperatures  of  Thermo- 
couple Pyrometers 

BY   FELDC    WUKSCH,*    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 
(Chiokco  Meatinc.  September,  1010) 

While  the  effect  of  the  cold-junction  temperature  has  been  known  by 
many,  its  consideration  has  been  ignored  in  a  number  of  installations, 
resulting  at  times  in  a  very  considerable  error.  In  fact,  the  magnitude 
of  this  error  may  amount  to  over  100°  in  some  cases.  While,  hand- 
operated  correcting  devices  for  portable  checking  pyrometers  may  be 
entirely  satisfactoty,  it  is,  of  course,  desirable  to  have  such  apparatus  en- 
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tirely  automatic  when  applied  to  ourve-<lmwing  or  printing  pyrometers, 
otherwise  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  record  is  correct. 

Numerous  methods  for  automatically  compensating  for  cold-junction 
temperature  changes  of  thermocouples  have  been  proposed  and  used  in 
connection  with  miUivoltmeters.  One  of  the  earliest  proposed  was  that 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  A  bare  resistance  wire  was  immersed  in  a  colunm  of 
mercury  located  near  the  cold  junction  of  the  thermocouple.  An  in- 
crease in  temperature  near  the  cold  junction  resulted  in  a  rise  of  the 
mercury  column,  which  short-circuited  more  of  the  resistance  wire,  causing 
an  increase  in  the  potential  difference  across  the  niilUvoltmeter,  which 
compensated  for  the  decreased  electromotive  force  of  the  thermocouple. 

The  method  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  compensation  is  accu- 
rate at  only  one  temperature  of  the  hot  junction,  for  the  voltage  change 
across  the  compensating  resi:^tanoe  is  a  function  not  onlj*  of  the  com- 
pensating rei?i:$tance  but  also  of  the  current  passing  through  it.    As  the 
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f  current  changes  with  the  hot-junction  temperature,  it  ia  obvious  that 
>  accurate  compensation  for  cold-junction  temperature  can  be  obtained  for 
only  one  temperature  of  the  hot  junction.  As  an  example^  suppose  that 
the  cohi-junction  temperature  is  0°  C'.  and  the  hot-junction  temperature 
low  C.  and  that  the  crn.f,  generated  is  60  milUvolta,  Assume  the  re- 
sLitanco  in  the  millivolt  meter  circuit  including  the  compensating  resist- 
ance at  0"*  C.  to  Ik;  600  ohms.     Then  the  current  in  the  millivoltmeter  ia 

m 


600 


O.I  milliampere.     If  the  colil-junction   temperature  increases  to 


50®  C,  reducing  the  e.m.f.  by  3  millivolts  and  reducing  th^  resistance  in 
the  compensating  resistor  by  30  ohms,  the  current  is  htufZT'ii)  ~  ^n 

*=  0.1  miUiaTupere^  the  same  as  before,  and  perfect  compensation  has 
been  obtained  for  a  hot-junction  temperature  of  1000°  C.  But  if  the 
hot-junction  temj^rature  falU  to  500°  C.  and  the  cold-junction  is  at  0°  C, 
as  in  the  first  case,  and  the  e.m.f.  generated  is  30  niilUvolts,  the  current 

is  ^y.  =  0.05  milliampere.     On  the  other  hand,  should  the  cold  junction 

rise  to  50°  C  while  the  hot  junction  remains  at  500°  C,  the  resistance  in 
the  circuit  is  reduced  to  570  ohnia  as  before  and  the  voltage  is  reduced 
by  3  millivolts  as  before,  because  the  e.m.f.  generated  at  the  cold  junction 
is  independent  of  the  temperature  of  the  hot  junction.     The  current  will 

30  —3  '^ 

"***^  ^  fiOO  _  QQ  =  ftTij  =  0.0474  milliamps.     Tliis  current  is  5.2  per 

cent,  lower  than  that  obtained  with  the  cold  junction  at  0°  C.  Conse- 
quently the  reading  on  the  miUivoltmeter  will  be  5.2  p*!r  cent,  low  at 
600°  C.  when  the  cold-junction  temperature  rises  from  0  to  50°  C,  an  error 
of  26°  C.  In  practice,  the  error  may  be  considerably  greater  than  26°  C, 
since  the  location  of  the  cold  junctions  in  the  head  of  the  thermocouple 
protecting  tube  often  rcsulU  in  a  much  greater  rise  of  temperature  than 
50*  C.  at  the  cold  junctions. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  device  opc^raiing  on  the  same  principle  as  that  just 
described  but  employing  a  different  construction.  A  number  of  thin 
carbon  disks  arc  tightly  packed  in  a  porcelain  cylinder,  which  has  a 
anmll  copfficient  of  expansion.  Tht;  rud  is  made  of  a  metal  lm\'ing  a 
'  large  coefficient  of  expansion,  such  as  zinc.  As  the  temperature  increases 
'the  rod  expands  and  increu^es  the  pressure  between  the  carbon  disks, 
thus  decreasing  the  resistance.  The  device  is  ctmneeted  in  seriej*  with 
the  thermocouple  and  millivoltmeter.  This  device  has  the  same  defect 
as  that  shown  iu  Fig.  I,  namely,  it  compensates  accurately  for  varia- 
tions in  cold-junction  temperature  at  only  one  temperature  of  the  hot 
junction.  Fig.  3  shows  another  method  of  automatically  compensating 
for  cold-junction  temperature.  A  is  &  resistor  which  increases  its 
resstancc  as  the  ttmi|M!ralure  rises.  B  is  a  resistor  whose  resistance 
remains  constant  when  the  temperature  changes.     The  operation  is  aa 
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follows:  Assuming  a  constant  temperature  at  the  hot  junction,  the  cur- 
rents through  A  and  B  decrease  as  the  temperature  of  the  cold  junction 
increases.  This  would  tend  to  decrease  the  potential  across  A  but,  by 
proper  adjustment  of  A  and  Bf  this  decrease  can  be  neutralised  by  the 
increase  in  resistance  of  the  coil  A,  the  net  result  being  that  the  potential 
difference  across  A  for  a  constant  temperature  at  the  hot  junction  re- 


Indicefting  Tns'trfjrnen-i- 


Zinc  Rod     \      Carbon  Dtshs 
Porcelain  Tube 
Fig.  2. — Use  of  carbon  diskh  fob  compensating  fob  cold-junction  tbmpebatures 

mains  constant,  although  the  temperature  of  the  cold  junction  changes. 
The  compensation  can  be  made  correct  for  one  temperature  of  the  hot 
Junction  only  and  consequently  is  not  better  than  the  devices  shown  in 
Figs.  1  and  2. 

All  devices  of  this  nature,  where  an  actual  current  is  drawn  from  the 
thermocouple,  are  defective  in  that  they  depend  for  accuracy  on  the 


Millivolt  mc-f-er 


Thcrmocouf^ 


A  'Nickel  coil 
B  '  Manganin  coil 

Fio.  3. — Use  of  nickkl  and  manganin  toils  for  compensatinq  for  cold-junc- 
tion TEMPKHATCBB  CHANOES. 


constancy  of  resistance  of  the  thermocouple.  The  thermocouple,  how- 
ever, gradually  changes  resistance  with  use  and  gives  no  external  evidence 
of  such  change  until  the  circuit  is  actually  broken. 

Fig.  4  shows  another  scheme  very  similar  to  that  just  described  which 
has  the  same  defect,  namely,  it  compensates  accurately  for  variations  of 
cold  junction  only  when  the  hot-junction  temperature  remains  constant. 
It  is  not  as  good  as  the  scheme  shown  in  Fig.  2  because  it  is  as  inaccurate 
and,  in  addition,  introduces  additional  resistance  in  the  mUlivoltmetef 
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circuit,  which  is  objectionable  because  a  more  sensitive  milii voltmeter 
must  be  used. 

Fig.  5  shows  another  scheme  of  automatic  cold-junction  compensation. 
The  resistors  a,  b,  c,  and  d  are  connected  in  the  form  of  a  Wheatstone 
bridge,  as  shown,  and  placed  near  the  cold  junction  of  the  thermocouple. 
Three  arms  of  this  bridge  are  made  of  resistances  having  a  zero  tem- 
perature coefhcient,  such  as  manganin.  The  fourth  arm  is  made  of  a 
metal  having  a   high  temperature  coefficient,  such  as  nickel.     These 


fiilhvolfmefer 

Resisfor  C  IS  nickel 


Thermocouple 


Hesistoi^s  B^Afiind D  are  manijanin 

Fio.  4. — Second  method  using  nickel  and  uanoanin  cotLs. 

resistances  are  adjusted  so  that  they  have  equal  resistances  at  some 
reference  temperature,  such  as  0°C.  The  bridge  consequently  is  balanced 
at  this  temperature  and  no  difference  of  potential  due  to  the  battery 
Ba  appears  at  the  terminals  c  and  /.  If  the  temperature  of  the  cold  junc- 
tion changes,  the  resistance  of  the  nickel  coil  changes  and  throws  the 
bridge  out  of  balance.  This  changes  the  e.m.f.  across  the  terminals 
e  and  /  and  if  the  coils  are  properly  adjusted  will  exactly  neutralize  the 


Milli  volfmeter 


Thermocouple 


CoM  JurtcTions 
Fio.  6. — Method  in  which  rbsistora  are  connected  in  form  op  Wheatstone. 

BRIDGE. 

change  in  e.m.f.  at  the  cold  junction  of  the  thermocouple.  The  nickel 
resistance  c  ie  made  low  in  comparison  to  the  total  resistance  in  the 
millivoltmeter  circuit,  so  that  resistance  changes  of  the  nickel  coil  do  not 
materially  change  the  total  resistance  in  the  millivoltmeter  circuit. 
Consequently  the  compensation  is  practically  correct  for  all  tempera- 
tures of  the  hot  junction  provided  the  voltage  at  the  terminals  of  the 
bridge  is  kept  constant.  Changes  in  the  voltage  of  the  battery  can  be 
corrected  for  by  means  of  a  rheostat  in  the  battery  circuit. 

14 
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Other  methods  of  automatically  compensating  for  cold-junction  tern- 
perature  changes  by  means  of  magnetic  shunts  and  other  devices  mounted 
on  the  millivoltmeter  to  shift  the  position  of  the  pointer  have  been  used 
more  or  less  successfully.  The  cold  junctions  are  brought  to  the  milli- 
voltmeter by  the  use  of  the  proper  lead  wire.  Fig.  6  shows  a  simpUfied 
diagram  of  connections  of  the  Leeds  &  Northrup  split^circuit  potenti- 
ometer system  with  automatic  cold-junction  compensator.  The  current 
from  the  battery  Ba  divides  at  a  and  h,  one-half  passing  through  the  upper 
branch  which  includes  the  slide  wire  S  and  resistances  G  and  B.  The 
lower  branch  includes  the  nickel  coil  D  and  the  resistance  C.  All  the 
resistances,  except  the  nickel  coil  D,  are  made  of  manganin  wire  having  a 
zero  temperature  coefficient.  The  current  in  the  two  branches  is  kept 
constant  by  adjusting  the  rheostat  R  until  the  drop  of  potential  across 


—J  I lAflXw^ 


Fig.  6. — Simplified  diaoram  of  connections  of  Leeds  &  Northrcf    rput^ 
circuit  potentiometer  system. 


the  coil  C  is  equal  to  the  e.m.f.  of  the  standard  cell  W.  The  galva- 
nometer Ga  shows  when  a  balance  has  been  obtained.  In  the  recordmg 
instrument,  this  adjustment  is  made  automatically.  The  resistances  B 
and  C  are  high  and  are  so  chosen  that  the  resistances  in  the  two  branches 
are  equal.  The  nickel  coil  is  located  near  the  cold  junction  of  the  thermo- 
couple and  has  such  a  value  that  changes  in  cold- junction  temperature 
are  compensated  for  by  changes  in  the  drop  of  potential  across  this  coil 
caused  by  changes  in  its  resistance  with  temperature. 

The  value  of  the  compensating  coil  is  calculated  as  follows:  let  R  « 
resistance  of  compensating  cpil  D  at  reference  temperature;  c  =>  change 
in  e.m.f.  of  thermocouple  per  degree  change  in  temperature  of  cold 
junction;  K  =  temperature  coefficient  of  nickel  composing  compensating 
coil  per  ohm  per  degree;  t  =  temperature  change  of  cold  junction; 
i  =  current  in  branch  including  nickel  coil;  e  —  change  in  e.m.f.  of 
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thermocouple  due  to  temperature  change  t  of  cold  junctioD;  ei  =  change 
in  fall  of  potential  across  nickel  coil  due  to  temperature  change  t  of  cold 
junction. 

In  order  to  have  compensation  e  must  equal  ei. 

«  =  «i    e  =  et    ei  ~  RKti 
ct  =  RKH        R  =  t. 

A* 

Therefore  the  resistance  D  is  made  equal  to  the  constant  quantity 
^.  and  e  equals  ei  regardless  of  changes  in  temperature  of  the  cold 

junction. 

The  value  of  the  resistance  G  is  so  chosen  that  the  scale  starts  at  0** 
or  at  any  other  desired  temperature.  For  example,  suppose  the  tempera- 
ture range  is  from  0  to  1000*  C.  The  coil  G  will  be  equal  to  the  nickel 
coil  D  at  0°  C.  Suppose  both  the  hot  junction  and  the  cold  junction  are 
at  0°  C.  The  e.m.f.  of  the  thermocouple  will  be  zero  and  the  difference  of 
potential  between  K  and  J  will  also  be  zero  because  the  resistance  of  D 
equals  that  of  G.  If  the  temperature  of  the  hot  junction  increases  to 
1000**  C.  and  the  cold  junction  stays  at  0°  C.  the  galvanometer  will  show 
a  balance  when  the  contact  K  is  at  the  extreme  right  side  of  the  scale 
(side  marked  H).  Now  suppose  the  temperature  of  the  cold  junction 
increases.  The  e.m.f.  of  the  couple  will  decrease  but  the  resistance  of  the 
nickel  coil  increases  and  causes  a  decrease  in  the  e.m.f.  across  the  points 
/  and  K  that  exactly  compensates  for  the  decrease  in  the  e.m.f.  of  the 
thermocouple.  The  result  is  that  the  contact  K  remains  at  1000°  on 
the  scale,  which  is  the  temperature  at  the  hot  junction. 

If  base-metal  thermocouples  are  used,  the  leads  connecting  the 
thermocouple  witli  the  measuring  instrument  are  usually  of  the  same 
material  as  the  thermocouples,  consequently  the  cold  junction  is  located 
at  the  measuiing  instrument.  In  this  case  the  cold-junction  coil  is 
mpunted  in  the  measuring  instrument.  If  noble-metal  couples  are  used, 
it  is  customary  to  use  copper  leads  to  the  thermocouple.  In  this  case 
the  cold-junction  coil  is  mounted  in  the  head  of  the  thermocouple  and 
connected  to  the  measuring  instrument  by  means  of  three  copper  wires. 
The  connections  are  as  shown  in  Fig.  7.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  6  and 
c  leads  are  in  opposite  branches  of  the  potentiometer  circuit  and  being 
of  equal  length  the  resistance  causes  no  error,  because  the  drop  in  poten- 
tial in  one  lead  is  compensated  for  by  the  drop  in  the  other  lead. 

If  the  metals  of  the  leads  connecting  the  thermocouple  have  the  same 
characteristics  as  the  metals  of  the  thermocouple,  the  cold  junction  will 
be  located  at  the  measuring  instrument  and  the  compensating  coil  can 
also  be  located  in  the  me^uring  instrument,  thus  avoiding  the  use  of  the 
three  copper  leads  that  must  be  run  to  the  cold-junction  coil  when  it  is 
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mounted  in  the  head  of  the  thermocouple.  Patent  leads  composed  of 
base-metal  alloys  that  give  the  same  e.m.f.  as  platinum  platinum  -f-  10 
per  cent,  rhodium  wires  can  be  obtained.  These  leads  can  be  used  to 
connect  the  platinum  platinum-rhodium  couples  to  the  measuring 
instrument.  The  use  of  these  leads  is  increasing  rapidly  and  where 
used  they  have  given  satisfaction. 


Via.  7. — Connection  of  cold-junction  coil  with  noblk-metal  couple. 

DISCUSSION 

W.  H.  Bristol,  Waterbury,  Conn. — Five  schemes  for  automatically 
taking  care  of  the  cold  end  of  the  thermocouple  are  shown  and  attention 
is  called  to  the  different,  you  might  say,  limitations  of  these  schemes. 
They  give  perfect  automatic  connections  with  a  cold  end  for  a  certain 
predetermined  point  on  the  scale,  and  citiier  above  or  below  such  points 
there  would  be  over-compensation  or  under-compensation,  as  the  case 
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may  be,  which  could  be  calculated  very  jeadily.  In  some  papers  pre- 
sented it  has  been  shown  what  the  limitations  are.  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion that  each  of  the  first  four  schemes  shown  was  developed  by  myself 
or  the  company  I  represent,  and  we  have  patented  the  basic  principles 
of  them  all.  Our  latest  development  is  a  thermoelectric  pyrometer  in 
which  the  cold  end  of  the  thermocouple  is  automatically  compensated 
for  the  entire  range,  which  can  be  anything  from  —  0  through  the  work- 
ing range  of  a  thermoelectric  couple.  The  method  of  obtaining  this 
result  is  to  secure  to  the  controlUng  spring  inside  of  the  instrument  a 
length  of  bimetallic  differential  thermostatic  metal  so  that  it  unwinds 
or  winds  the  control  spring  to  suit  the  changes  that  occur  in' the  instru- 
ment itself.  The  thermocouple  is  extended  entirely  from  the  hot  end 
to  the  inside  of  the  instrument. 


\ 
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Use  of  Modified  Rosenhain  Fttnuice  for  Thermal  AnalysU 

BY    H.    SCOTT,*    A.    B.,    AND   J.    B.    FREEMAN,    JE.,*  B.    8.,    WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 
(Chioftgo  Me«ting,  September,  1B19) 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Institute  of  Metals,  Rosenhain*  described 
a  new  type  of  furnace  designed  primarily  for  the  thermal  analysis  of 
metals  by  the  inverse-rate  method  and  used  by  him  in  the  metallurgical 
department  of  the  National  Physical  Laboratory  with  considerable 
success.  In  his  discussion  of  this  furnace,  Rosenhain  pointed  out  some 
difRculties  met  with  in  its  operation,  such  as  uniformity  of  rate  of  heating  . 
or  cooling  being  inadequate  for  the  degree  of  accuracy  aimed  at.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty,  he  suggested,  in  place  of  motor  propulsion,  a 
gravity  drive  controlled  by  a  "  hydraulic  cylinder  with  a  relief  valve  whose 
width  of  opening  can  be  regulated  to  allow  of  any  desired  rate  of  motion.*' 
The  authors,  in  constructing  a  thermal-analysis  furnace  of  Rosenhain's 
type,  have  therefore  followed  this  suggestion  and  also  added  certain 
features  that  increase  somewhat  the  convenience  and  simplicity  of  its 
operation.  Requests  for  information  regarding  this  furnace  and  the 
highly  satisfactory  results  obtained  from  its  use,  it  is  believed,  justify 
describing  its  construction  and  operation  in  sufficient  detail  to  make  pos- 
sible its  duplication  or  improvement. 

Description  of  Furnace. — The  details  of  the  furnace  construction  are 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  which  is  drawn  to  scale.  The  heating  tube  is  of  ^  in. 
(6.35  mm.)  wall  "alundum"  heated  at  the  upper  end  by  seventeen  turns 
of  0.52  mm.  platinum  wire,  which  is  coated  with  "alundum"  cement 
supplied  for  this  purpose.  The  cement  coating  is  essential  when  a  high 
temperature  (over  1000°  C.)  is  required,  as  it  prevents  hot  spots  with  the 
resulting  burning  out  of  the  heater.  This  platinum-wire  winding,  unlike 
"  nichrome, "  is  entirely  satisfactory  for  temperatures  of  at  least  1000"  C 
It  has  been  maintained  at  that  temperature  continuously  for  2months  and 
shows  no  signs  of  deterioration.  This  temperature  is  maintained  by  a 
current  of  5  amp.  drawn  from  30  volts  potential,  so  its  necewarily  con- 
tinuous operation  is  quite  economical. 

The  furnace  is  heated  at  the  top,  as  isRosenhain's,  to  avoid  convection 
currents,  but  the  sample  in  its  containing  tube  is  introduced  from  the  bot- 
tom, or  cold  end.  This  removes  the  disadvantages  of  his  method,  which 
consist  of  inconvenience  in  position  of  the  sample  and  control  apparatus 

•  Assistant  PhysiciHt,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 
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Fio.  1. — Diagram  or  furnacjb. 
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and  the  heating  of  some  part  of  the  sample  tube  at  all  times  to  the  maxi- 
mum temperature  of  the  furnace.  The  latter  disadvantage  may  prove 
serious  in  the  event  of  sUght  inhomogeneities  in  the  thermocouple  wire. 
Description  of  Elevating  Mechanism. — The  details  of  the  rate-control 
mechanism  are  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  weights  K  (total  weight  15  lb. 
— 6.8  kg.)  operating  over  pulleys  supply  the  force  to  lift  the  elevator 
B  and  the  weight  /  (2  lb.)  to  lower  it.  The  rate  of  motion  of  the  tube  C 
clamped  on  the  elevator  is  controlled  by  the  flow  of  oil  from  one  end  of  the 
cylinder  L  to  the  other  through  the  needle  valve  M.  The  oH  cylinder  is  kept 
open  to  the  air  and  filled  with  a  good  grade  of  engine  oil,  care  being  taken 
that  the  oil  is  free  from  dirtand  air  bubbles,  which  might  easily  cause  vari- 
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Fio.  3. — Sahple  mounting. 


ations  in  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  plunger.  The  sample  tube  C  is  held 
and  centered  with  three  setscrews  in  a  sleeve  Z),  which  fits  into  a  receptacle 
on  the  elevator  facilitating  rapid  changing  of  the  sample.  A  guide  rod 
F  prevents  rotation  of  the  elevator  and  steadies  its  motion. 

Delaih  ofOperaUon. — The  differential  method  of  obtaining  curves  may 
be  used  with  this  furnace,  but  the  experience  of  the  authors  has  been 
that  more  valuable  and  satisfactory  results  arc  obtained  by  use  of  the 
inverse-rate  method,  which  accordingly  has  been  used  almost  exclusively. 
The  adoption  of  the  inverse-rate  method  limits  the  pyrometric  require- 
ments to  a  single  thermocouple  and  potentiometer.  This  permits  of  the 
use  of  a  somewhat  novel  method  of  mounting  samples,  first  used  by  Bur- 
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gess  and  Crowe'  in  thoir  researches  on  pure  iron.  This  method  is  iUus-| 
trated  in  Fig.  3.  The  operations  involved  consist  simply  of  cutting  al 
0.5  mm.  slot  in  the  sample  with  a  small  hack  saw  and  riveting  in  this 
slot  the  flattened  head  at  the  hot  junction  of  a  platinum-90  platinum- 
10  rhodium  thermocouple  in  the  form  of  0.5-mm.  diameter  wire.  The 
mounted  sample  is  sealed  in  the  quartz  tube  and  a  vacuum  maintained 
through  the  brass-plug  connection. 


FlO.  4. — ASBEUBLED  rURNACK  AND  AtlXtUART  APPAIUTD8. 


This  method  of  mounting  has  the  advantages  of  good  thermal  con- 
tact between  sample  and  thermocouple,  use  of  small  sanipi«s — usuollyj 
^8  l>y  ?'h  l\v  ^H  ill-  (3-2  by  ".l.'i  by  9..'>  mm.)  weighing  about  1.7  grn.l 
— with    the    consequent   t-linLiiiatiun   of    detectable    thermal    gradienia 
and  ease  of  preparation  of  samples.     Its  chief  disadvantage  is  the  slight 
contaminatiun  of  the  therrnowiuple  resulting  from  close  contact  with  the 
sample  at  higli  temperatures.     This  source  of  error  is  easily  avoided  by 
using  a  homogeneous  thermocouple  and  frequently  removing  the  short'l 
length  subject  to  contamination.   A  check  can  be  had  on  the  accuracy  andJ 
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sensitivity  of  the  apparatus  under  actual  operating  conditions  by  taking 
curves  on  pure  iron,  the  transformation  At  of  which  has  a  maximum  heat 
effect  very  constant  at  768°  C  independent  of  rate  of  temperature  change. 
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FiQ.  6. — Thbbical  curves  op  28-per  cent,  nickel  steel. 

The  temp^ature  measurements  are  made  with  a  dial  potentiometer 
and  the  time  intervals  are  recorded  on  a  drum  type  chronograph,  which 
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instruments  have  already  been  described.*    The  assembled  apparatus 
is  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

A  heating  and  cooling  cur\'e,  characteristic  of  the  furnace,  taken  on  a 
transformationless  (28  per  cent,  nickel)  steel  over  the  temperature  range 
50**  to  1000°  C,  is  ahown  in  Fig.  5,  each  curve  being  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions for  convenience  in  reproduction.  Curves  of  a  steel  showing  several 
critical  points  of  small  intensity  and  taken  with  this  apparatus  are 
available  in  the  work  of  one  of  the  present  authors.'  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  rate  of  temperature  change  is  somewhat  slower  at  the  lower 
temperatures  than  at  the  higher,  as  would  be  expected,  but  that  the 
change  is  not  sufficient  to  obscure  a  transformation  occurring  anywhere 
between  100°  and  1000°  C.  This  change  in  rate  is  emphasized  at  the 
lower  temperatures  by  the  parabolic  form  of  the  relation  between  the  tem- 
perature and  the  electromotive  force  of  the  platinum  couple,  for  the 
curves  are  plotted  with  time  of  unit  electromotive  force  change  as  abscis- 
sas as  a  matter  of  convenience.  The  actual  rate  change  can  be  reduced^ 
and  probably  eliminated  for  a  given  rate,  by  using  a  metal  cylinder  or! 
"ftlunilum"  tube  tapered  to  increase  the  heat  conduction  at  the  lower  ( 
temperatures. 

It  might  be  apprehended  that  the  gravity  drive  would  impart  an 
extended  acceleration  to  the  rlevator  infitead  of  a  uniform  velocity,  but 
that  the  time  required  for  (he  rate  1o  become  uniform  ia  flight  is  shown  by 
the  short  curve.s,  on  the  right-haiul  side,  obtained  liy  bringing  the  sample  | 
to  the  constant  temperature  dc^igiiuti^d  and  then  taking  readings  from 
the  time  of  opening  the  valve.  The  time  required  for  the  rate  to  become 
normal  for  that  valve  netting  is  only  6.V2  min.  on  heating  and  43"2  min. 
on  cooling,  while  the  corresponding  temperature  interval  ia  only  33"  and  ' 
35°  C.  Tlus  ia  an  extremely  useful  ciiaracteristic  of  the  furnace,  as  it 
enables  the  separation  of  one  transformation  superimpt^ed  on  the  end 
of  another  by  holding  the  sample  at  a  temperature  at  which  the  first 
traoHformation  will  complete  itself  and  then  starting.  It  also  facilitates 
the  study  of  the  effect  of  time  of  holding  in  the  proximity  of  the  trans- 
formation temperature  on  it.s  pusition;  that  is,  determining  the  limits  of 
the  transformation  temperature  at  what  amounts  to  zero  rale  of  tem- 
perature change. 

The  authors  wish  to  acknowledge  the  skill  contributed  by  Mr.  F.  K. 
Mann  in  the  construction  of  this  furnace  ami  the  assistance  of  Miss  H.  G. 
Movius  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Wadsworth  in  its  successful  develt>pmenl. 


*  Burgess  and  Croiro:  toe.  eit.  Dr.  P.  D.  Merico  has  Bubftlitutad  a  pair  of  stop 
wftlclica  for  the  cofttly  cKroriogruph  with  good  results  providing  the  time  interval  10 
greater  th&n  IS  fcr. 

•  8oolt:  Tram.  (IfllN))  63.     Abto  U.  S.  Bunwu  of  Standards  Set.  Pajyr  335. 


The  development  of  the  linear  hot-wire  anemotnoter  has  been  chiefly 
due  to  the  efforts  of  L.  V.  King'  and  A.  £.  Kennclly  and  H.  S.  Sanborn.' 
The  anemometers  iwed  by  these  investigatore  coii^itjteil  essentially  of  a 
fine  beating  wire  having  attached  leads  for  resistance  measurements  at 
dtttaoces  of  10  or  more  ccntitneters  from  eaeh  other.  In  using  such  an 
anemometer,  the  current  is  ine.asured  that  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
resistanec  of  the  wire,  Ijetween  the  two  leads,  constant  for  ditTerent  air 
velocities.  This  resistanet;  is  always  so  chosen  that  the  temperature 
of  the  heating  wire  will  be  sufficiently  liigh  to  make  the  observations 
practically  indepi^ndent  of  small  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  gas 
in  which  the  anemometer  is  placed.  The  measurement  of  the  resistance 
of  tiie  anemoineter  wire  requires  a  Kelvin  bridge  set  up,  which  for  com- 
mercial work  is  not  altogether  desirable.  The  cooling  effect  due  to  differ- 
ent air  velocities  depends  on  the  temperature  difference  l)etween  the 
wire  and  the  gas  and  the  total  quantity  or  mass  of  gas  passing  the 
wire  per  unit  time.  Since  the  temperature  of  the  wire  is  maintained 
constant,  the  effect  oimerved  in  the  change  in  the  beating  current  for  a.  given 
change  in  air  velocity  is  a  measure  of  the  difference  between  the  gusftow  in 
the  two  coses.  Such  an  anemometer,  therefore,  nnjasurt^s  the  average  gas 
flow  for  a  length  depending  on  the  distance  lM>tween  the  two  resistance 
leads.  Therefore  the  instrument  in  the  form  used  thus  far  is  not  verj* 
satisfactory  for  measuring  gas  velocities  in  small  tubes  or  in  places  where 
the  velocity  varies  rapidly  across  the  line  of  flow. 

For  the  purpose  of  measuring  gas  flow  through  relatively  small  tubes, 
where  the  velocity  changes  rather  rjipitUy  across  the  tube,  the  hot-wire 
anemometer  has  been  modified  in  the  manner  shown  diogrammatically 
in  Fig.  1.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  platinum  heating  wire  //  al)out  0.007 
in.  (0.178  mm.)  in  diameter  and  }.-2  to  1  in.  {12.7  to  23.4  mm.)  long 
stretched  across  a  suitable,  framework,  say  of  glass,  This  wire  has 
attached  at  its  mid-point  a  copper-constantan  thermocouple  made  of 
0.002-in.    (0.05  mm.)  wire,  (',  A. 


*  Research  Fliyflicist,  Wcstinghouae  It^aearcli  laboratory. 

»L.  V.  Kint:  Phil  Tram.  Roy.  Sim.-.  Undon  (IfiH)  A  214,  373-132.    Ptoc.  Roy. 
Soe..  London  (1014)  A  90.  563-570. 

» A.  E.  Kenneity  and  H.  S.  Sanborn:   Proc.  Amcr.  Phil.  Soe.  (I9I4-16J  6S,  66-77. 
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In  using  the  instrument,  it  has  been  found  quite  satisfactory  to  measure 
the  current  necessary  to  maintain  the  temperature  of  the  wire  as  deter- 
mined by  the  thermocouple,  say  200^  C.  above  the  temperature  of  gas  in 
which  it  is  placed.  The  temperature  can  be  measured  by  means  of  a 
thermocouple  potentiometer  indicator,  such  as  is  sold  by  Leeds  &  North- 
rup.  The  current  can  be  measured  either  by  means  of  a  first-class  amme- 
ter or  by  means  of  a  standard  resistance  and  potentiometer  ^rstem. 

This  anemometer  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  placed  in  various  posi- 
tions in  a  tube  of  any  size  and  still  not  interfere  seriously  with  the  air  velo- 
city.    The  heating  wire  can  be  coiled  and  occupy  a  relatively  small  area 


■  2cm > 

C 


H 


Fig.  1. — Modified  arrangement  of  hot-wire  aneuoueter. 

or  can  be  stretched  straight,  as  indicated  in  the  figure.  By  use  of  the 
thermocouple,  the  temperature  of  the  gas  at  the  point  where  the  velocity 
is  desired  can  be  readily  obtained  when  there  is  no  current  flowing  through 
the  wire.  If  direct  current  is  used,  the  mean  value  of  the  readings  ob- 
tained for  current  flowing  in  each  direction  should  be  used;  this  will  avoid 
the  possibility  of  any  error  arising  due  to  the  thermocouple  wires  not  being 
at  exactly  the  same  point  on  the  wire.  By  using  alternating  current  for 
heating  the  wire,  this  error  is  also  avoided. 

The  anemometer  is  caUbrated  in  the  way  described  by  King*  and 
Kennelly.*  This  can  be  done  by  having'  it  on  an  arm  that  can  be 
revolved  at  various  speeds.  A  curve  showing  the  relation  between  the 
speed  of  the  wire  through  air  at  room  temperature,  about  21*  C,  and  the 
current  necessary  to  maintain  the  thermocouple  junction  at  a  tempera^ 
ture  of  200°  C.  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 


*  Loc.  cil. 


*Loc.  cU. 
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The  abscissas  represent  the  velocity,  in  feet  per  minute,  and  the  ordi- 
nates  the  corresponding  currents,  in  amperes,  necessary  to  maintain  the 
temperature  of  the  wire  at  200**  C.  This  curve  was  obtained  by  revolving 
the  anemometer  on  an  arm  4^^  ft.  (1.37  m.)  long  in  a  horizontal  plane. 
Such  a  device  does  not  give  a  very  uniform  swirl  to  the  air.  More  recent 
work  has  been  done  by  having  the  anemometer  calibrated  when  it  is  on  a 
revolving  disk  2^  ft.  (0.762  m.)  in  diameter.  This  gives  a  very  uniform 
swirl  to  the  air  and  hence  it  can  be  accurately-  corrected  by  revolving  the 
disk  when  the  anemometer  is  in  a  stationary  position.  The  revolving 
disk  can  also  be  placed  in  an  oven  so  that  the  anemometer  can  be  calibra- 
ted in  the  air  at  various  temperatures  up  to  100**  C,  at  least,  and  possibly 
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Fia.  2. — Relation  between  bpeed  of  wire  through  air  at  room  temperature 

AND    CTJBBKNT   NECESSARY    TO    MAINTAIN    THERMOCOUPLE    FUNCTION    AT  200°    C. 


200°  C.  Such  an  anemometer  has  the  advantage  of  really  measuring 
the  total  gas  flow  at  a  point  and  at  the  same  time  is  useful  in  measuring 
the  gas  flow  in  places  where  the  temperature  as  well  as  the  velocity  of 
the  gas  is  changing  from  point  to  point.  Such  cases  would  exist,  for 
example,  in  a  tube  having  a  heater  wound  around  it. 

In  the  c^bration  of  the  anemometer,  the  current  and  thermocouple 
connections  are  made  to  the  anemometer  by  means  of  slip  rings  and  con- 
tact brushes  on  the  revolving  shaft.  It  waa  not  found  necessary  to  use 
iow'rmistance  mercury  contacts,  as  is  the  case  when  the  resistance 
measurements  are  made  by  means  of  a  Kelvin  bridge,  as  was  done  by 
King  and  others.  Occasional  parasitic  currents,  due  to  imperfect  brush 
contact  and  temperature  changes,  arose  while  calibrating,  but  they  are 
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readily  detected  and  eliminated  by  the  method  of  reversals  of  current  and 
by  noting  the  thermocouple  readings  where  the  anemometer  heating 
wire  has  no  current  through  it.  By  the  use  of  an  accurate  thermocouple 
potentiometer,  for  measuring  the  temperature  of  the  wire  and  a  potenti- 
ometer for  measuring  the  heating  current,  very  accurate  velocity  measure- 
ments can  be  obtained.  In  using  this  instrument,  it  is  only  necessary 
first  of  all  to  measure  the  temperature  of  the  air  by  means  of  an  attached 
thermocouple  at  the  point  in  question  before  putting  any  heating  current 
through  the  platinum  wire,  and  then  to  measure  accurately  the  current 
necessary  to  maintain  the  heating  wire,  say  200°  C,  above  that  of  the  air 
in  which  it  is  placed.  Then,  by  referring  to  the  corresponding  calibration 
curve,  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  velocity  is  readily  obtained. 

In  addition  to  the  thermocouple-type  of  anemometer  described,  it  has 
been  found  that  a  resistance  type  similar  to  the  ones  used  by  King, 
Kennel]y,  and  others,  can  be  used  quite  satisfactorily.  Instead  of  having 
the  leads  for  resistance  measurements  to  the  heating  wire  placed  far  apart 
(10  cm.  or  more)  they  are  placed  close  together.  Then,,  in  calibrat- 
ing and  using  the  anemometer  the  potentiometer  is  used  to  measure 
the  drop  between  the  potential  leads.  This  drop  is  maintained  constant 
for  all  velocities  and  the  values  of  the  current  necessary  to  maintain  this 
potential-drop  constant  is  observed.  The  potential  leatla  between  which 
the  potential  drop  is  measured  should  be  of  as  fine  wire  as  possible  in 
order  to  avoid  unneoe-sftary  loss  of  heat  by  conduction.  The  latter  type 
is  a  little  easier  to  construct,  as  it  i.s  somewhat  easier  to  weld  one  small 
platinum  wire  to  a  larger  one  than  it  is  to  wel<l  a  small  enpijer-con.stantan 
thermofxmple  junf^tton  to  a  larger  platinum  wire  and  get  the  two  wires 
at  exactly  the  same  point  on  the  platinum  wire. 

Complete  details  of  the  experimental  results  pni[)loying  the  use  of 
these  instruments  in  measuring  the  gas  flow  through  tubes  of  various 
sizes  and  shapes  will  be  given  in  a  later  paper. 

StTMMAR  V 

1.  A  hot-wire  anemometer  consisting  of  a  small  platinum  heating 
wire  and  having  a  copper-constantan  thermocouple  attached  at  its  mid- 
point has  been  <Ieveloped  and  found  to  be  useful  in  measuring  the  dis- 
tribution of  gas  How  across  small  chaimels. 

2.  The  same  instrument  pan  be  used  even  though  the  temperature 
may  vary  from  point  to  point  across  the  channel. 

3.  A  hot-wire  anemometer  of  the  usual  type  but  which  has  the  leads 
generally  used  for  the  resistance  measurements  placed  quite  close  to- 
gether has  been  found  very  satisfactory  when  it  is  used  so  that  observa- 
tions are  made  of  the  current  necessary  to  maintain  a  <Iefinite  drop 
between  the  potential  leads  for  various  velocities. 


HiGH-TEMPKRATURE  thermometry,  as  treated  in  this  paper,  deals  with 
the  measurement  of  temperature  in  the  ran^e  100*  to  550°  C.  The 
lower  limit  corresponds  to  the  temperature  of  boilinR  water  at  normal 
atmospheric  pressure,  the  upper  hmit  is  approxiniately  the  highest  tem- 
perature to  whieh  a  mercury -in -ghiss  thermometer  may  be  safely  sub- 
jected.' In  this  range  the  doniiiins  of  pyrometry  and  thermometry 
overlap  somewhat,  for  high -temperature  resistance  thcnnometers  and 
thermocouples  generally  classed  as  pyrometers  are  often  used  below 
550"  C.  This  paper  will  be  confined  to  high-temperature  mercurial 
thermometers,  and  indicating  and  recording  thermometers  of  the  vapor 
pressure,  liquid  or  gas  filled,  and  bimetallic  or  graphite-metal  expansion 
typcSf  a  classification  of  whit;h  is  as  follows: 


Classificahon  or  Thermo metkbs 


Oewkhal  Ci.AmiPiCATio.t 

Mcrcury-rn-glass  [ 
(mercurial)       \ 


ludicatiriK  aiiii 
recordiDg 


I^tmratory —  <  ., 

Industrial 

I  Vapor  prPSfliire 
liiqiiiii  Hllrd 
Gh.s  fillnt 
Bimolallic 
Graphite- metal  expansion 


SUBUIVIHIUMtt 

Etched  or  engraved  alcms 
Encloacd  scale  (Kinsohluss) 


High-temperature  Mercurial  Therhometerb 

In  the  laboratory  the  so-called  engraved  or  etched-stein  thermometer 
more  generally  used  than  the  enclosed  scale  or  "einschluas"  type. 
Tor  some  classes  of  work,  anil  especially  under  liigh-temperature 
conditions,  the  enclosed-scale  thermometer  has  some  advutitages  over  the 
etched-scale  type,  in  that  the  coloring  matter  in  the  graduation  lines 
cannot  be  removed  by  solvents,  the  thermometer  can  be  repaired  if  only 


•  Associate  Physicist,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 

'  Quarts  g\tk3B  therm  nine  ti^m  filled  wiil)  mercury  under  pressure  liave  been  cod- 
structed  to  meaaure  tem|X'nitiin:?s  up  to  750"  C;  tliey  are  not  usi*d  in  this  country, 
however,  except  t«  a  ne^ligihle  extent.  Ileportu  as  to  their  behavior  have  not  been 
promisinK. 
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the  outer  tubing  is  broken,  and  parallax  may  be  avoided  by  a  simple 
procedure.  The  disadvantages,  however,  may  oflfset  the  good  features. 
The  scale  is  liable  to  become  loose,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  failure  of  the 
scale  and  capillary  tubing  to  be  in  close  contact  with  each  other,  may  in- 
troduce uncertain  errors.  The  computation  of  the  correction  for  emerg- 
ent stem  is  also  more  unreliable  by  reason  of  the  uncertainty  as 
to  the  actual  temperature  inside  the  glass  tubing  of  an  enclosed-scale 
thermometer. 

Fig.  1  shows  characteristic  types  of  etched-stem  high-temperature 
laboratory  thermometers.     The  first  instrument  a  is  the  type  used  as  a 
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Fig.  1. — Types  of  hkjii -temperature  mercury-in-glabs  therbioubters. 


standard  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  the  range  300*"  to  530**  C.  The 
second  6  is  a  continuous-scale  instrument  used  for  making  distillation 
tests  and  graduated  0°  to  400®  C.  in  1°  for  total  immersion.  The  third 
c  is  a  20*  to  750°  F.  thermometer  divided  into  2°  intervals  for  partial  im- 
mersion and  is  used  in  oil  testing  or  other  industrial  work. 

In  the  use  of  high-temperature  thermometers,  the  ice-point  gradua- 
tion (0°  C,  32°  F.)  is  very  desirable  for  checking  purposes.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  u.se  a  thermometer  for  partial  immersion,  that  is  with  the  bulb 
and  only  £l  part  of  the  stem  heated,  it  is  advisable  to  use  the  continuous- 
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scale  type  6  or  c  rather  than  the  standard  type  a,  especially  if  the  enlarge- 
ment in  the  capillary  shown  between  the  0"  and  295°  marks  projects 
into  the  air,  which  is  much  cooler  than  the  bulb.  Large  and  uncertain 
errors  may  be  introduced  by  using  a  thermometer  under  these  conditions. 
It  is  not  necessary  or  advisable  to  graduate  thermometera  to  be  used 
in  the  range  200°  to  650°  C.  into  intervals  smaller  than  1°  or  2°  C.  The 
undesirability,  except  under  unusual  conditions,  of  specifying,  for  example, 
six  thermometers  graduated  in  0.1°  intervals  with  a  scale  range  of  25° 
each  to  cover  the  range  200°  to  350°  C.  instead  of  one  instrument  gradu- 
ated into  1°  or  0.5°,  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  These  short- 
range  thermometers  are  seldom  provided  with  ice-point  graduations  for 
checking,  and  for  this  reason  cannot  be  standardized  to  even  as  high  a 
d^ree  of  accuracy  as  thermometers  divided  into  1°  or  0.5°  intervals. 
Very  httle  is  to  be  gained  therefore  by  attempting  to  read  these  short- 


Table  1. — Accuracy  Data  of  Laboratory  Thermometers 


Approximate  So»le 
Ranee.  DecrMs 


Subdivision, 


Probable  Accuracy 

of  UnataDdardisfld 

Thermometers,  Degreee 


Accuracy  that  May 

be  Obtained  if 

Thermometer  is 

Standardised,  Degreei 


Centigrade  Scale 


Fahrenheit  Scale 


100  to  200 

5 

2 

1 

100  to  200 

2 

1 

0.5 

100  to  200 

1 

I 

0.2 

100  to  200 

0.2  or  0.5 

0.5 

0.1 

200  to  300 

5 

2 

1 

200  to  300 

2 

2 

0.5 

200  to  300 

O.Sorl 

1 

0.2 

300  to  400 

5 

3 

2 

300  to  400 

2 

3 

1 

300  to  400 

1 

2 

0.5 

400  to  GOO 

5 

5 

2 

400  to  GOO 

1ot2 

2 

1 

212  to  400 

5  .      ; 

2 

1 

212  to  400 

2 

I 

0.5 

212  to  400 

0.5  or  1     i 

1 

0.2 

400  to  600 

5 

2 

1 

400  to  600 

2 

2 

0.5 

400  to  600 

1 

1 

0.2 

600  to  800 

5 

3 

2 

600  to  800 

2        1 

2 

1 

800  to  1000 

5       1 

5 

2 

800  to  1000 

2       ; 

4 

2 

228 
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scale  instrumentfi  to  0.05  **  C.  or  0.01"  C.  when  the  maximum  obtainable 
accuracy  is  from  0.1"  to  0.5"  C. 

Table  1  gives  accuracy  data  for  laboratory  thermometers  in  the  range 
100"  C.  to  500*  C,  and  212°  F.  to  lOOO^K.  This  table  was  compiled  for  use 
at  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  is  applical>le  only  to  thermometers  of  the 
laboratory  type  used  under  totaUiiiimeniioii  conditions;  i.e.,  with  bulb 
and  stem  containing  the  mercury  column  at  the  same  temperature. 
The  maximum  errors  allowed  in  the  table  represent  the  probable  magni- 
tude of  the  error  that  may  be  expected  of  the  Iwst  grades  of  therinon\eter8. 
This  degree  of  accuracy  cannot  always  be  expecled  of  cheaper  grades  of 
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thermometers,  or  of  partial-immersion  thermometers.  The  table  em- 
phasizes the  necessity  for  obtaining  and  applying  correetions  to  the  read- 
ings of  thermometers,  especially  if  high  accuracy  is  desired. 

Industrial  Thermometers. — The  use  of  the  chemical  or  laboratory 
tj*pe  of  mercurial  thermometer  is  restrictetl,  m*  the  name  implies,  to 
the  laboratory  since  unprotected  glass  thermometers  are  much  too  frail 
to  withstand  the  rough  usage  of  the  plant  and  shop,  and  are  comparatively 
difficult  to  read  Jis  well. 

There  has,  therefore,  Ijeen  developed  what  is  generally  known  as  the 
industrial  type  of  mercurial  thermometer.  As  shown  in  Fig.  2,  it  is  char- 
acterized by  a  heavy  metal  back  and  protecting  tube  for  the  bulb,  large 
and  distinct  figurejf  and  graduation  marks,  and  threaded  connections  for 
Attaching  the  instrument  finnly  and  quickly  to  some  part  of  the  apparatus. 
This  general  design  is  used  for  instruments  for  many  different  operations, 


coverinK  ranecfi  of  touipiTaturc  from  —  40°  to  1000°  F.  The  instruments 
Decessarily  must  be  graduated  and  standardized  for  the  condition  of 
use,  that  is  for  partial  immersion  of  the  mercury  column. 

It  will  be  noted,  from  the  cross-section  view  of  the  bulb  and  protecting 
case  of  the  industrial  thermometer,  that  the  bulb  does  not  come  into  direct 
contact  with  the  substance  the  temperature  of  which  is  to  be  measured 
and  that  the  bulb  is  surrounded  by  large  metal  parts  which  extend  into 
a  region  that  has  a  temperature  different  from  tliat  of  the  bulb.  These 
two  peculiarities  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  use  of  these 
thermometers.  Since  the  bulb  is  not  in  direct  contact  with  the  heated 
substance,  the  time  that  it  requires  to  take  up  changes  in  temperatures 
is  greater  than  that  necessary  for  a  bare  bulb.  This  "  lag, "  as  tt  is  called, 
can  be  reduced  by  filling  the  space  between  the  bulb  and  the  outer  wall 
of  the  casing  with  a  good  conducting  medium.  The  most  satisfactory 
substance  to  use  for  temperatures  below  200°  C.  in  mercury .  Exiwriments 
made  at  the  Bureau  have  demonstrated  that  the  lag  of  an  instrument 
read  in  steam  at  100°  C.  with  mercury  surrounding  the  bulbwasone-halfto 
one-third  as  great  as  when  powdered  graphite,  oil,  or  air  was  used.j 
Obviously  mercury  cannot  be  used  at  the  higher  temperatures,  and  heavy  ^ 
oils  are  usually  substituted. 

This  lag,  however,  may  not  be  as  great  a  source  of  error  as  the  actual 
variance  that  may  be  noted  in  the  readings  of  these  thermometers  when 
used  to  measure  the  same  temperature,  but  under  varying  conditions, 
as  r^ards  construction  of  the  protecting  ca^e  surrounding  the  bulb,  the 
material  into  which  the  bulb  is  immersed,  i.e.,  whether  liquid,  vapor,  or 
gas,  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  material  past  the  Imlb,  and  the  exterior  con- 
ditions surrounding  the  protecting  stem.  These  variations  can  be  under- 
stood by  an  examination  of  the  construction  of  the  thermometer  and  an 
analysis  of  the  means  whexeby  the  heat  is  either  conducted  to  the  bulb 
of  the  instrument  or  is  lost  by  conduction  tn  the  air  by  way  of  the  heavy 
metal  parts.  There  are  no  published  results  of  rehable  investigations 
regardiug  the  magnitude  of  the  influence  of  all  of  these  factors. 

If  industrial  thermometers  are  used  to  indicate  only  changes  in  the 
temperature  of  a  process  and  not  to  give  actual  temperatures,  it  may 
not  be  necessary  to  consider  the  various  sources  of  error  enumerated. 
But  these  instruments  cannot  be  depended  on  to  give  rehable  indications 
of  true  temperatures  unless  they  are  calibrated  or  standardized  under  the 
same  condition  as  that  of  use,  and  after  being  put  in  use  these  conditions 
must  not  be  changed. 

Emergenl-ztem  Error  of  Afercury'in-Glass  Thermometers. — In  discus- 
sing the  sources  of  error  and  precautions  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of 
high-temperature  mercurial  thermometers,  especially  of  the  laboratory 
type,  the  question  of  emergent-stem  error  is  perhaps  of  first  importance. 
It  is  common  practice  to  graduate  and  standardize  thermometers  for  the 
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condition  that  the  bulb  and  the  partof  the  stem  containing  the  mercury 
are  at  the  same  temperature.  This  process  is  called  graduation  and  sUin- 
dardization  for  total  immersion.  It  is  necessary  to  adopt  sucii  a  prac- 
tice, for  the  exact  conditions  of  immersion  to  which  a  thermometer  will  be 
subjected  are  not  generally  known.  Some  manufacturers  point  part 
of  their  stock  thermometers  for  other  conditions  of  immersion,  such  as 
3  in.,  claimmg  that  this  condition  has  a  wider  application  than  that  of 
total  immersion.  For  lower  ranges  in  temperature  (below  100°  C)  this 
method  of  pointing  may  have  some  advantages,  and  can  introduce  but 
a  small  error.  For  higher  temperatures,  it  would  seem  undesirable  to 
adopt  a  3-in.  immersion  for  a  standard  condition. 

In  the  actual  use  of  a  thermometer,  it  is  quite  often  impossible  to 
observe  the  conditions  of  total  immersion  of  the  mercury  column,  and 
many  instruments  must  be  used  with  the  bulb  only,  or  the  bulb  and  a 
very  small  part  of  the  stem  heated.  The  remainder  of  the  stem,  contaiu- 
ing  the  mercury  column,  is  usually  at  a  temperature  considerably  lower 
than  the  bulb,  and  the  original  calibration  of  the  instrument,  if  far  total 
immersion,  will  not  hold.  The  thermometer  reads  too  low  under  these 
conditions.  It  is  always  possible  to  compute  the  approximate  correction 
to  apply  to  the  reading  to  reduce  it  to  standard  conditions  by  means  of 
the  formula' 

5  =  an  {T  -  /) 

where  •?  =  correction  to  be  applied  to  reading;  a  =  factor  representing 
relative  expansion  of  mercury  in  glass;  n  =  number  of  degrees  of  mer- 
cury emergent  from  bath;  T  —  temperature  of  the  bulb  or  bath;  (  = 
average  temperature  of  emergent  mercurj' column.  Of  these  factors,  a  can 
be  taken  to  be  0.00016  for  centigrade  temperatures  orO.00009  for  Fahren- 
heit. The  value  of  n  is  observed.  7'  can  be  approximated  by  using 
the  reading  of  the  thermometer  and  if  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy  ia 
desired,  a  second  approximation  can  be  made  by  adding  the  correction 
first  found  to  the  reading  and  using  this  value  for  T  to  obtain  a  second 
correction.  The  value  of  t  is  most  difficult  to  secure  accuratdy,  but 
it  can  be  taken  to  be  approximately  the  reading  given  by  an  auxiliary 
thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  is  placed  about  three-fourths  the  way 
down  the  exposed  mercury  thread.  A  moreaccuratemethodforobtaining 
<  is  to  use  what  ia  known  as  a  "faden"  or  thread  thermometer.  This 
thermometer,  which  is  designed  to  give  the  average  temperature  of  a 
given  length  of  mercury  column,  is  indispensable  to  the  testing  lalwratory 
where  accurate  determinations  of  stem  corrections  must  be  made.    The 
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theorj-  of  stem  correction  and  tho  usp  of  faden  therm omcf^^l^ificussed 
more  in  detail  in  a  paper  by  Btiekingbam.' 

For  the  procrssos  in  which  the  immersion  of  the  thernioinctcr  IB 
definitely  known,  therinometers  can  bo  previously  graduated  for  the 
required  immersion.  It  should  be  understood  that  partlal-imincrsion 
thermometers  arc  subject  to  error  unless  the  conditions  under  which  the 
thermometer  is  used  exactly  correspond  to  those  of  pointing  or  stan<lard- 
izatioQ.  Thus,  changes  in  the  room  temperature  or  temperature  eondi- 
tioiis  surrounding  the  stem  may  introduce  errors  of  several  degre<is. 
However,  when  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  is  not  desired,  it  is  probably 
more  satisfactory*  to  use  these  parlial-itnmcrsion  instruments  than  to 
attempt  a  stem  correction  with  a  total-immersion  thermometer.  Tlier- 
mometers  .so  graduated  should  be  marked  preferably  witli  a  ring  around 
the  stem  indicating  the  depth  of  immeraion  and  also  with  a  statement 
to  this  effect  on  the  stem.  It  can  be  assumed  generally  that  the  ther- 
mometers not  BO  definitely  marked  will  give  erroneous  results  if  used 
other  than  total  immtTsion. 

A  few  tests  in  which  thermometers  are  used  under  partial-immersion 

,  conditions  have  been  investigated  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  stem 

Oorrection  data  obtained.     The  results  are  given  in  Tables  2  to  4.     The 

Table  2. — Sttm  Correction  Data  for  Cleveland  Open-cup  Flank  and 

Fire-point  Tester.     Thermometer  Range  -20**  to  760**  F, 

in  2"  Intervah,  Length  About  15  In. 


tlrwlina                 1     Dif"'—  o*  Marcurx           .Mrftn  Temi>onU.un 
fb.«._  I.-                    Cwumo  Eni«rgvot.         of  I^morKpnl  M«r«ury 

Stem  CorreelwD, 

200 

300 
■            400 

W             500 

20S                             174 
308                                177 

■lOK                                177 
508                                1K7 
608                                20a 

0.5 

3.5 

S.6 

15.0 

23.0 

I 


diameter  of  the  bulb  of  the  Qask  used  in  the  experimenta,  the  results  of 
which  are  given  io  Table  3.  was  8  cm.,  diameter  neck  2  cm.,  height  of 
neck  15  em.,  distance  of  bottom  of  outlet  tube  to  top  8  cm.  The  ther- 
mometer range  was  0**  to  400"  C,  in  1**  intervals,  the  length  of  the  ther- 
mometer was  40  cm.  The  thermometer  used  for  obtaining  the  results 
given  in  Table  4,  up  to  ISO**  C,  was  graduated  from  40''  to  160**  C.  in  1" 
intervals  and  had  a  scale  length  of  9.5  cm.  The  thermometer  used  from 
200°  to  300°  had  a  range  from  200°  to  360°  in  1°  inter\'al8  and  had  a  scale 
length  of  I2cm.  Itcanbc  seen, from  these  tables,  thut  if  the  thermometers 
had  been  graduated  for  total  immeraion,  appreciable  errors  would  have 


*  U.  B.  Buremu  of  titacdards  5ci.  Paper  170  (IBII), 
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Table  3. — Stevi  Correction  Data  for  DjHtiUalton  Flask  Used  in  Distilla- 
tion of  Creosote  Oil* 


n?^"f.  Column  Above  Bafb. 

uuftiuiw  o.  Dear«*  C. 


McHD  T«inp*tr&liir« 
nl  Morcury  CoIudid. 


^tem  CarrwlioD, 


200 

208 

59 

f      4-7 

250 

258 

111 

6  U 

soo 

30S 

m 

10.5 

3:>n 

358 

95 

15.5 

Table  4. — Stem  Correction  Data  for  Pen&ky^ Martin  Flask-point 

A  pparaius 


D«cr«M  of  Mnreury 
CMumn  Emvnnt. 

DOCTDM  C. 


Mpart  T«iu|>crfttut« 
of  Eniargeat  Mcrcarjr 
Column,  Dogrew  C. 


30 

80 

130 

10 

60 

iin 


3S 
45 

ss 

76 
86 

ino 


stem  Correction, 
DocrsM  C. 


0.1 
0.7 
2.0 
0.2 
1.6 
3  5 


been  introduced,  if  the  stem  oorroction  had  been  negIo<'tGd.  Empirical 
methods  are  soiiietiiues  naed  for  ccrlain  more  or  less  sliindard  operations, 
such  as  distillation,  in  which  a  lotal-imriM'rwion  thi^nnoin<?ter  is  specified 
to  Iw  used  without  regard  to  the  rinergent-steni  twrrwtion: 

Ot}ier  Sources  of  Error  in  Use  of  li igh-temj)eraturc  Mtrcurial  Thrv' 
nunneters. — Aside  from  the  error  that  may  be  introduewl  in  the  use  of 
high-temperature  mercurial  thermometers  by  a  failure  to  oljscrve  the 
pro|)er  condition  of  immersion,  there  are  two  common  sources  of  error 
that  can  be  attributed  to  actual  defects  in  the  manufacture  of  the  instru- 
ment. These  are,  first,  insufficient  pressure  above  the  mercury  to  pre- 
vent breaking  of  the  mercury  column,  or  evaporation  at  the  surface  of 
the  mercury  and,  second,  improper  or  in.sufficicnt  annealing  for  use  at 
high  temperatures.  This  latter  defect  may  result  in  a  rise  of  the  reading 
with  continued  heating  amounting  to  as  much  as  20**  C,  in  extreme  cases. 

Mercurj'  twils  at  approximately  357°  C.  and  evaporates  fairly  rapidly 
at  much  lower  temperatures.  Experiments  have  shown  that  even  for 
use  above  100**  C.  the  filli;ig  under  pressure  of  that  part  of  the  capillary 
above  the  column  with  an  inert  gas,  such  as  nitrogen,  is  desirable.  The 
amount  of  pressure  that  must  exist  above  the  surface  of  the  merctuy  to 
prevent  eva|)oration  or  breaking  of  the  mercur>-  column  varies  with  the 
temperature  and  the  constniction  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  stem.     This 

«See  Wilhebn:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standaida  Tech,  Paper  49  (1815). 
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preasure  may  bo  anywhere  from  two  to  twenty  atmospheres.  The  failure 
to  fill  high-temperature  thermometers  under  the  proper  pressure  is  often 
the  cause  of  large  errors.  This  defect  can  be  detected,  sometimes,  by  the 
broken  a|)pearanee  of  the  mercury  column,  and  by  dro(>s  of  mercury  that 
have  distilled  from  the  top,  but  often  the  column  breaks  in  a  part  of  the 
stem  not  visible,  an<l  the  defect  is  not  detected. 

Improper  annealing  can  be  detected  only  by  the  checking  of  the  indi- 
cations of  the  instruments  from  time  to  time.  Laboratories  usually  have 
facilities  for  checking  the  readings  either  in  melting  ice  or  in  steam,  or 
perhaps  comparing  the  thermometers  from  time  to  time  with  a  thermo- 
meter known  to  give  reUable  readings. 


Fio.  3. — Distance  READiNf: 

INOICAtl NHi  THCHMfJMKTlvR. 


Fio.  4.— Hecohding  thek- 


Indicating  and  Hk<:ording  Thkrmometers 

The  term  "indicating"  is  usually  employed  to  designate  thermometers 
of  the  dial  and  pointer  type,  rather  than  those  constructed  of  mercury 
and  glass.  Indicating  thermometers  may  or  may  not  be  distance 
reading,  that  is,  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  indicator  to  be  placed 
at  some  distance  from  the  bulb.  A  distance-reading  indicating  ther- 
mometer is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  A  recording  thermometer,  as  the  name 
indicates,  employs  a  mechanism  for  making  a  continuous  record  of  tem- 
peratures on  a  suitable  chart,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

Indicating  and  recording  thermometers  may  be  divided  into  three 
general  classes,  electrical,  pressure,  and  bimetallic.  Electrical  ther- 
mometers are  generally  clas.sed  as  pjTometers  and  will  not  be  discussed 
here.  Pressure  thermometers  compn'se  a  bulb  containing  a  liquid  or  gas 
or  both  connected  by  means  of  capillary  tubing  to  some  form  of  pressure 
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gage.  Bimetallic  thermonifitere  utilize  the  turning  forre  produced  when 
a  strip  consisting  of  two  nielals  having  different  coefficients  of  expansion 
and  brazed  to  each  other  is  heated.  Graphite- metal  tbernioinetera  in- 
dicate tetn|jeratures  as  a  result  of  the  relatively  large  difference  in  thermal 
ex]jansion  of  tlieae  two  substances.  Although  of  simple  construction, 
the  accuracy  and  adaptability  of  these  tyiies  of  instruments  have  not 
been  sufficiently  investigated  to  allow  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  them 
here. 

Preaattre  Thermomclera. — Pressure  thermometers  may  be  subdivided 
under  vapor  pressure,  liquici-filled,  and  gas-filletl.  From  outward  ap- 
pearance, vapor- prtwsure  thermometers  may  be  distinguished  from  Uquid- 
or  gas-filled  thermomctere  by  the  form  of  the  temperature  scales,  since 
the  change  in  vapor  pressure,  with  respect  to  tem[Teraturrs,  is  not  linear 
but  inereiises  as  the  temperature  rises.  Vapor-pressurc  tlicrmoinetera 
thus  have  an  untKiually  divided  scale,  the  length  of  the  intervals  for  a 
given  number  of  degrws  increasing  with  int-rcAsing  temperaturea. 
Liquid-  and  gas-filled  instruments  have  equally  divided  scales,  since  their 
action  is  based  on  thermal  expansion  which  is  approximately  Unear 
with  res[>ect  to  temperature.  The  bullis,  capillary  tubing,  and  form  of 
pressure  gage  of  any  one  type  may  be  identical  in  outward  appoArance  to 
that  of  any  other. 

Liquids  Used  in  Vopor-prfmnre  Thermomclera. — The  volatile  liquid 
used  in  a  vapor-prcssure  thermometer  must  possess  certain  well-defined 
characteristics.  It  should  be  stable,  readily  obtained,  and  purified, 
and  should  not  act  upon  the  metals  with  which  it  will  be  in  contact.  It 
must  have  a  sufficiently  high  pressure  at  the  lower  temperatures  to  which 
it  will  be  subjected  to  insure  a  readable  temperature  scale,  and  its  critical 
temperature  must  be  higher  than  the  highest  temperature  to  be  measured. 

The  vapor  pressures  of  the  liquids  available  for  use  in  vapor-pressurc 
thcrmometcis  have  been  determined  over  wide  ranges  and  it  is  usually 
possible,  by  making  use  of  the  data  found  in  the  literature  on  the  subject, 
to  select  the  most  suitable  liquid  for  a  given  range  of  temperature;  or  if  a 
liquid  is  given,  to  predict  the  temperature  range  within  which  it  can  be 
used  and  the  pressures  that  will  be  developed.  In  general,  the  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  range  for  u  given  liquid  will  he  included  between  it« 
boiling  point  at  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  and  its  critical  temperature. 
Although  these  limits  arc  veiy  arbitrarj',  they  are  convenient  for  reference. 

Table  5  gives  the  boiling  points,  at  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere, 
and  the  critical  temperatures  and  pressures  for  various  liqiiids  suggested 
for  use  in  vapor- pressure  thermometers. 

Liquids  and  Gases  Used  and  Pressures  in  Liquid-  and  Gas-fiUed  Ther^ 
mometcrs. — The  liquids  used  in  liquid-filled  thermometers  do  not  need  to 
|)osaess  such  definite  characteristics  as  those  used  in  vapor-pressure 
thermometers.     It  is  obvious  that  pure  liquids  are  to  be  desired,  that 


Pabi^g  5. — Boiling  Points  and  CriticfU  Dnta  of  Liquids  Suggested  for  Use 
in  Vapor-prcssure  Tberrnomciers 

ProMuns, 

AtmMpbOTM 


8iit»tanc« 


80 

80 
100 
111 

184 

24Z 

288 
365 

42« 

63 

Benzine 

48 
195 

£2 

they  should  not  react  chemically  upon  the  metals  with  which  they  come 
in  contact,  and  that  the  highest  temperature  to  which  they  are  to  be 
subjected  should  not  exceed  their  critical  temperature.  Alcohol,  which 
has  been  used  in  liquid-filled  thermometers  for  lower  temperatures  would 
not  be  satisfactory  for  temperatures  much  above  200°  C.  Aniline  has 
Ijcen  suggested  for  temperatures  as  high  as  400*  C.  Mercury  is  used 
almost  exclusively  in  this  countrj'  in  liquid-filled  thermometers  reading 
up  to  1000°  F. 

Any  inert  gas  could  be  used  to  fill  gas-filled  thermometers,  but  nitrogen 
has  been  preferred  in  this  country.  Gas-filled  thermometers  are  not 
used  in  general  above  1000°  F.,  since  the  metal  bulbs  become  permeable 
to  the  gas  at  high  temperatures. 

The  initial  pressure  and  the  pressure  range  of  a  liquid-  or  gas-filled 
thermometer  will  vary  according  to  the  strength  of  the  gage  used  and 
the  temperature  range.  The  initial  pressure  is  made  relatively  high 
(10  or  15  atmospheres). 

Principles  Underling  Adion  of  Pressure  Therjnomelers. — The  action 
of  the  vapor-pressure  thermometer  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  pressure 
inside  the  thermometer  is  determined  solely  by  the  temfw^rature  of  the 
free  surface  of  the  liquid.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  thermometer 
must  l)e  80  constructed  that  one  free  surface  is  alwa>'s  in  the  bulb.  If 
this  condition  is  fulfilled  the  reailing  of  the  instrument  will  not  be  sensi- 
bly affected  by  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  gage  and  capillary. 
This  is  a  decided  advantage  over  other  typtrs,  if  the  connecting  tubing 
and  gage  are  both  Xo  be  subjected  to  considerable  changes  in  temperature. 
If  the  vapor-pressure  thermometer  is  not  filled  properly  {i.e.,  the  propor- 
tion of  Uquid  is  too  great  or  too  small  as  compared  with  the  volume  of 
the  bulb,  capillary  and  gage)  very  lai^e  and  uncertain  errors  may  lie 
introduced.  As  an  example,  thke  the  condition  met  with  in  the  use  of 
high-tenipcraturc  vapor-pressure  thermometers.  The  bulb  is  usually 
much  hotter  than  the  capillary  and  is  filled,  or  nearly  filled,  with  vapor. 
The  liquid  is  coiulensed  in  the  capillary  and  there  should  be  sufficient 
Uquid  in  the  capillary  to  entirely  fill  it  and  partly  fill  the  bulb.  If  the 
liquid  only  partly  fills  the  capillary  and  there  is  no  Uquid  in  the  bulb,  the 
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capillary  will  contain  the  free  surface  of  the  liquid  and  the  temperature 
indicated  will  be  that  of  the  portion  of  the  capillarj*  containing  the  free 
surface  of  the  liquid,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  This  temperature,  which  may 
be  several  hundred  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the  bulb,  will  lie  indicated 
instead  of  the  true  temperature  of  the  bulb. 

It  is  desirable  to  use  capillary  tubing  of  as  small  a  bore  as  possible 
for  vapor-press urc  thermometers,  for  the  smaller  the  volume  of  the  capil- 
lar>'  and  gage  the  smaller  is  the  required  volume  of  the  bulb,  since  the 
combined  volume  of  the  capillarj'  and  gage  must  be  less  than  that  of  the 
bulb.* 
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Cias-  and  liquid-filled  thermometers  operate  on  the  principle  of  ther- 
mal expansion.  They  are  entirely  tilled  with  either  the  liquid  or  the 
gas.  The  expansion  of  the  liquid  or  gas  in  the  bulb  is  transmitted  through 
capillarj'  tubing  to  the  pressure  gage.  These  instruments  are  stibject 
to  error  if  the  gage  and  capillary  arc  heated  or  cooled  to  temperatures 
differing  from  those  under  which  they  were  calibrated.  This  error  may 
be  nmde  negli^btc,  in  many  instances,  by  reducing  the  volume  of  the 
capillary  and  gage  as  compared  with  that  of  the  bulb,  or  by  using  a  com- 
pensator in  the  head.  Such  a  compensator,  however,  will  not  eliminate 
errors  due  to  the  heating  or  cooling  of  the  capillary  alone. 

Accuracy  of  Presmire  Tkermomeiers. — On  account  of  the  mechanical 
construction  of  pressure  thermometers,  l.>oth  as  regards  the  mechanism 
for  indicating  and  recording  and  the  necessity  for  using  comparatively 
large  and  heavy  bulbs,  the  accuracy  that  can  Imj  secured  with  this  type 
of  thermometer  is  lower  than  that  generally  obtained  with  mercury  in 
glass  thermometers. 

'  T7iis  requirement  is  not  neceesary  if  the  bulb  is  at  all  times  hotter  th&n  th« 
Capillary  an^  r»ae. 


The  testing  of  hifEh-temperature  thermoinctere  for  scale  errors  in- 
volves, primarily,  cither  the  companson  of  the  test  theriiioniHtor  with 
standard  thermometers  at  various  temperatures  in  auitai>ly  designed 
comparators,  or  the  reading  of  the  thermometers  in  the  vapors  of  various 
boiling  liquids.  The  100°  point  may  thus  be  cheeked  in  an  apparatus 
kno^-n  as  a  hypsomcter  or  steam-point  apparatus,  which  pro\'ides  for 
the  immersion  of  the  thermometers  tiirectly  in  the  vapor  of  boiling  water. 
Thermometers  may  also  be  tested  in  the  vapors  of  naphthalene,  bcnzo- 
phenonc,  anthracene,  and  sulfur,  the  boiUng  ]x>ints  of  which  are  218*", 
306**,  340**,  and  444.6*  C,  respectively.  The  boiUng-point  method  of 
testing  is  less  frequently  used  than  the  comparison  method,  and  is,  in 
general,  lees  convenient  and  subject  to  greater  errors  than  the  latter. 

For  testing  in  the  range  100*  to  320**,  an  electrically  heated  oil  bath  is 
moet  convenient  to  use.  This  bath  shouUl  be  well  stirred  to  give  a  uni- 
form distribution  of  temperature.  The  thermometers  are  immersed 
directly  in  the  oil. 

For  obtaining  higher  temperatures  tlian  those  that  can  be  secured  in 
the  oil  bath,  two  different  types  of  comparators  have  been  designed  and 
used  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  One  of  these,  which  has  been  in  use  up 
to  very  recently,  is  an  electrically  heated  fltirre<i  air  bath.  The  air  is 
rapidly  circulated  around  a  block  of  copiKT,  into  which  holca  were  drilled 
for  insertion  of  the  therniometers.  Two  heating  coils  are  used,  one  of 
which  is  wouihI  around  the  cylinder  in  wliich  the  air  circulates,  the  other 
is  wound  horizontally  on  uti  asbtstos  plate  covering  the  top.  By  means  of 
a  differential  thermocouple,  of  which  one  junction  is  placed  near  the 
Vx>ttom  of  the  bath,  the  other  at  the  (np,  \ho  ilifTf'rcnce  in  tem[>erature 
between  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  bath  can  be  obst^rved  and  this 
difference  can  be  reduced  to  a  miiunmm  by  regulating  the  amount  of 
energy  suppUed  to  either  the  upin-r  or  the  lower  coil. 

The  latest  type  of  balh  designed  for  liigh  temperatures  up  to  550"  C. 
uses  molten  lead  or  tin  as  a  comparison  liquid.  This  bath  is  constructetl 
of  iron  throughout  and  contains  a  stirrer  f(tr  circulating  the  molten  iTietal. 
The  thermometers  are  inserted  in  tliin  steel  tubes  closed  at  the  bottom 
and  immersed  in  the  liquid.  Thi.^t  molten  metal  bath  has  proved,  from 
many  standpoints,  more  satisfactory  for  testing  than  the  air  bath.  It 
can  l>e  heated  and  regulated  nitire  rapidly,  has  a  more  uniform  tem- 
perature distril>ution,  and  pos.sesses  less  vibration  tlian  the  air  l>ath. 

Precaulionn  to  be  Obftf.rprd  in  Testing  High-temperature  Thermome- 
ters.— It  is  not  possible  to  read  thermometers  totally  immersed  in  the 
comparators  mentioned,  and  since  the  stem-correction  error  becomes 
larger  with  increasing  temperatures^  every  precaution  must  be  taken  to 
eliminate  this  error  or  to  compute  it  accurately.     This  error  is  made 
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negligible  if  both  ntandard  and  test  thermometers  have  the  same  dimen- 
sions and  the  same  number  of  degrees  of  mercury  eohinm  emergent 
when  tested.  It  is  seldom  possible  to  fulfill  these  conditions,  however, 
since  the  standard  and  the  test  thermometers  usually  have  different 
dimensions,  and  hence  it  is  necessary  to  compute  stem  corrections  for 
both  unless  the  latter  are  to  be  standardized  for  partial  immersion. 
Thermometers  graduated  for  short  lengths  of  immersion,  as  for  example 
1  or  2  in.,  should  not  be  tested  immersed  to  these  short  lengths  on  account 
of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  temperature  of  the  top  part  of  the  baths. 
Such  thermometers  are  usually  tested  immersed  to  a  greater  length  and  a 
correction  computed  to  allow  for  the  dJLfTerence  in  reading  due  to  the 
fact  that  part  of  the  mercury  column  is  at  a  higher  temperature  than 
it  would  be  in  use. 

In  testing  high-temperature  thermometers,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  observed  variations  from  standard  readings  will  not  remain 
constant  if  the  glass  of  which  the  bull)  is  made  was  not  propealy  annealed. 
Even  the  Iwst-made  thermometers  change  with  time  and  on  continued 
heating.  As  a  result,  the  correction  observed  for  a  thermometer  at  a 
given  temperature  will  not  hold  if  the  bulb  contracts  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture. If  the  thermometer  is  so  graduated  that  it  can  be  read  in  ice  or 
steam,  the  amount  that  the  readings  have  changed  can  be  easily  obeerved 
by  taking  checrk  readings  in  ice  or  steam  directly  after  reading  at  the 
higher  tcmjxirature.  From  the  results  of  tliese  observations,  allowance 
can  be  made  for  changes  that  may  have  taken  place,  due  to  a  contraction 
of  the  bulb.  Where  no  iw  point  is  provided,  it  is  advisable  to  test  the 
highest  i>oint  first  and  the  lower  points  afterward. 

If  a  preliminary  test  of  a  thermometer  shows  that  a  considerable 
change  in  the  rfradings  occurs  with  moderate  heating,  it  is  advisable  to 
subject  the  thermometer  to  an  annoaUng  test,  which  may  he  made  in 
an  electrically  heated  annealing  oven.  The  construction  of  this  oven  and 
instructious  as  to  anneahng  are  given  in  a  paper  by  Dickinson.* 

This  brief  description  of  the  testing  of  high-temperature  thermometers 
pertains  more  especially  to  laboratory  thermometers  of  the  etched-scale 
or  enclosed-scale  types.  The  comparators  mentioned  were  deigned 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  highest  attainable  precision.  These 
comparators  are  sometimes  used  to  test  industrial  thermometers  and  the 
other  types  of  high-temperature  instruments  mentioned  in  this  article. 
In  many  instances,  however,  they  do  not  reproduce  conditions  of  use 
sufficiently  well  for  testing  certain  types  of  thermometers  designed  for 
special  puri)osc8,  such  as  the  measurement  of  the  temperature  of  gases  or 
superheated  steam,  and  special  testing  apparatus  must,  therefore,  be 
built. 


■  U.  S.  Bureau  of  SUindarda  Sci.  Faper  32  (1906J. 
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DISCUSSION 

A.  O.  Ashman,  Palmerton,  Pa.  (written  discussion*). — Owing  to 
the  conflict  of  the  terms  thermometry  and  pyrometry,  in  numerous 
cases  the  entire  field  of  temperature  measurements  has  been  divided 
under  these  two  headings.  This  confusion  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  originally  a  pyrometer  was  understood  to  be  an  instrument  for 
measuring  temperatures  above  the  range  of  a  mercury  thermometer. 
In  modem  practice,  however,  pyrometers  are  not  only  used  to  measure 
the  temperature  over  the  range  of  the  thermometer,  but  also  to  a  much 
lower  temperature,  thereby  eliminating  the  basis  of  the  earlier  division. 
It  seems  that  the  modem  meaning  of  the  term  pyrometry  is  understood 
to  include  the  entire  field  of  temperature  measurements,  of  which  ther- 
mometry is  one  subdivision.  The  fact  that  this  paper  is  presented  at 
a  pyrometer  symposium  would  bear  out  this  fact. 

The  following,  I  believe,  gives  the  modern  idea  of  the  divisions  of 
pyrometry,  and  shows  the  relation  of  thermometry  to  pyrometry: 

1.  Ezpanaioii  pyrometry:  4.  Optical  pyrometry 

(a)  Expanaioa  of  gaaea,  5.  Radiation  pyrometry 

(b)  Expansion  of  liquids,  6.  Calorimetric  pyrometry 

(c)  Expansion  of  solids.  -  ■  7.  Melting  point  pyrometry 

2.  Thermoelectric  pyrometry  8.  Transpiration  pyrometry 

3.  Electrical  resistance  pyrometry  9.  Miscellaneous  pyrometric  methods 

R.  M.  WiLHELM  (author's  reply  to  discussion  t). — Although  certain 
types  of  pyrometers  may  be  used  to  measure  temperatures  below  the 
upper  range  of  the  mercurial  thermometer,  it  would  hardly  seem  ad- 
visable or  logical  to  make  so  radical  a  change  as  Mr.  Ashman  suggests 
in  the  nomenclature  of  the  subject. 

•Received  Sept.  26,  1919.  t  Received  Jan.  19,  1920. 
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f  thermocouples  is  governed,  to  a  large  extent,  by  the  pro- 
tection they  receive  when  in  use;  particularly  when  the  temperatures 
being  measured  are  high  and  the  produ<;ts  of  combustion  are  reducing  in 
character.  Several  types  of  protection  tubes  are  being  used  for  this  work ; 
they  are  made  of  ordinary  and  aluminous  porcelain,  fused  quartz,  car- 
borundum, fused  alumina,  fireclay,  and  some  kinds  of  metal.  All  of 
them  may  render  good  service  tmder  certain  {londitions  but  they  must  be 
used  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  For  example,  fused- 
quartz  tubes  are  very  good  when  excessive  changes  in  temperature  occur, 
but  under  certain  conditions  they  will  crystallize  and  lose  their  strength. 

Porcelain  is  used  in  several  waj'E  in  connection  with  the  use  of  thermo- 
couples: for  insulating  the  two  wires  of  the  couple  and  to  prevent  short 
circuit*;  for  protecting  the  entire  couple  in  a  refractory  gas-tight  tulw, 
which  is  ordinarily  fastened  to  and  is  considered  part  of  a  properly 
equipped  thermocouple;  aud  for  protecting  the  complete  thermocouple 
from  the  possibility  of  jihysical  injury  and  to  support  it.  This  tube  is 
made  porous  and  strong  ami  is  ordinarily  built  right  into  the  wall  or  crown 
of  the  furnace,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  insulating  tubea  mui^t  be  small  and  sufficiently  refractory  to 
withstand  the  temperatures  at  which  they  are  to  be  used.  The  length 
of  the  tubes,  porosity  of  the  material  from  which  they  are  made,  etc.  does 
not  particularly  mutter.  The  Uibes  are  sometimes  inatle  with  two  or 
even  four  holes,  the  latter  being  used  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  two 
couples  as  close  together  as  po.s,sibli*  for  calibration  work. 

The  thermocouple  protection  tubt*  must  be  of  proper  size  to  permit 
the  thermoelements  and  insulating  tubes  to  be  inserted  or  token  out 
easily.  It  must  be  porous  enough  to  withstand  sudden  changes  in  tem- 
perature  and  yd  gas-tight,  as  well  as  rcfrac;tory  enough  to  withstand  the 
furnace  temperature,  even  if  the  tube  protrudes  into  the  furnace  in  a 
hoKzontal  position  without  support  for  a  reasonable  distance.  If  the 
tubes  are  dense  enough  to  lie  gas-tight,  they  do  not  require  glazing  but 
are  not  so  resistant  to  temperature  changes  as  the  porous  tubes. 

The  protection  tubes  for  the  noble  metals  are  normally  about  }4  in* 


•  Published  by  permiasion  of  Director,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards, 
t  Chemist,  Claj'  Produote  Division,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 
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(12  mm.)  inside  diameter,  have  J^-ln.  (3.17-min.)  walls,  are  closed  at  one 
end,  and  flanged  at  the  other.  Their  length  varies  from  one  to  several 
feet.  For  base  elements,  the  tubes  are  usually  1  in,  inside  diameter, 
otherwise  the  same  as  for  the  noble  metals.  Glazed  Marquardt  mass 
tubes  are  commonly  employed  for  the  noble  elements  and  ordinary 
unglazcd  vitreous  porcelain  for  the  base  elements. 

The  outer  protection  tubes  must  be  refractory  and  preferably  porous. 
They  are  usually  rather  heavy  walled  and  closed  on  the  exposed  end. 
Their  inside  diameter  is  great  enough  to  permit  the  thermocouple 
protection  tube  to  go  in  and  out  with  ease.  The  walls  are  usually  }i  in. 
or  more  in  thickness.  Ahindum  and  carborundum  make  excellent  tubes 
for  this  purpose  for  high  temperatures.  Sillimanite  Ls  also  a  good  mate- 
rial. Fireclay  bodies  are  not  so  good  but  satisfactory  for  temperatures 
equivalent  to  the  fusing  temperature  of  cone  10  or  less. 

As  with  a  good  many  other  products,  a  shortage  of  pyrometer  tubes 
was  felt  shortly  aftt?r  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  when  importations  were 
cut  off.  After  the  shortage  was  overcome,  the  quality  of  the  product 
was  soon  made  practically  equal  to  that  of  Germany.  As  conditions 
are  at  present,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  necessary  to  resume 
the  importation  of  pyrometer  tubes. 

Marquardt  Mass  Body  No.  1 

About  4  years  ago  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  in  its  Clay  Products 
Laboratory,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  undertook  the  duplication  of  the  Mar- 
quardt mass  tubes.*    The  body  composition  adopted  was  as  follows: 


Boot 

Calcine  No.  I 

Calcine  No.  2 

North  Carolina  kaolin. 
Fk>rida  kaolin 


TenneasM  hatl  clay  No.  5 
Englbb  china  clay 


P»»  C«KT. 

46.7 

7.3 
17  0 

5.0 

15.0 
10.0 


Cxiasx  No.  1 

Calcined  alumina 

North  Caroitna  kaolin. . . . 
Potash  Teldapar 


CALniis  No.  3 
Potuflh  feldspar. . . . 
Calcined  alumina.., 


PnCsxT. 
70.0 
22.0 

8,0 


100.0 


100.0 

64.0 
36.0 

100.0 


Each  calcine  mixture  is  ground  dry  in  a  ball  mill,  to  insure  thorough 
mixing  of  the  materials.  It  is  then  temi^red  with  water  to  the  consist- 
ency of  a  very  thick  paste  and  molded,  by  hand,  into  balls  about  1)^  in. 
(3.17  cm.)  in  diameter.     An  alternate  method  is  to  grind  the  mixture  in 


<  W.  h.  Howat:  Manufacture  of  Porcelain  Pyrometer  Tubea.     Trant.  Am.  Cer. 
Soc.  (1916)  18,  26S. 

F.  H.  Riddle:  Marquardt  Porcelain.     Trant.  Am.  Cer.  Soc.  (1917)  1»,  397. 
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a  hnll  mil)  in  the  wet  state,  having  sufficient  water  to  make  a  creamy  slip. 
When  ground  sufficiently,  the  slip  is  run  through  a  fine  silk  lawn  and  filter 
pressed  until  sufficient  water  has  l>cen  eliminated  to  permit  forming  the 
body.  It  is  then  wedged  until  homogeneous  and  made  into  balls  as 
before.  The  thoroughly  dried  balls  are  then  placed  in  a  kiln  and  cal- 
cined to  a  temperature  equivalent  to  the  fusing  point  of  Orton  pyrometric 
cone  20.  This,  at  the  time- temperature  rate  used  in  our  case,  is  about 
1525"  C.  At  this  temperature  calcine  No.  2  will  fuse  suiEciently  to  allow 
the  balls  of  the  material  to  flatten  out  of  shape  and  stick  together; 
calcine  No.  1  has  the  shrinkage  well  taken  out  of  it  but  it  does  not  vitrify. 
The  calcined  materials  are  then  crushed  until  sufficiently  fine  for  ball 
milling.  This  pebble-mill  grinding  is  continued  until  the  powder  is 
fine  enough  to  pass  dry  through  a  lawn  with  120  meshes  to  the  square 
inch. 

The  body  is  prepared  by  ball  milling  the  calcines  and  raw  materials 
in  the  proper  proportion  in  the  wet  state,  screening  them  through  a  120- 
mcsh  lawn,  passing  them  over  a  magnetic  separator,  and  then  filter 
pressing.     The  body  is  then  in  the  proper  condition  for  manufacture. 

Marquardt  Mass  Bodt  No.  2 

For  particularly  high  temperatures,  it  is  advantageous  to  eliminate 
calcine  No.  2  from  the  mixture  and  to  use  only  calcine  No.  1.  This  gives 
a  body  of  the  composition 

PbkCsmt. 

Calcine  No.  1 53 .0 

North  Carolina  kaolin 17.0 

Florida  kaolin fi.O 

Tennesaee  ball  clay  No.  S 15. 0 

Engliah  china  clay 10.0 


100.0 


C&lcine  No.  1  is  the  same  as  is  used  in  Marquardt  mass  t>ody  No.  1. 
Tubes  of  this  refractory  quality,  as  stated,  arc  necessary  only  in  extreme 
oases,  considered  from  the  ceramic  standpoint.  In  innking  these  tubes, 
if  the  product  is  to  hold  its  shape  in  use,  it  must  be  burned  in  manufac- 
ture to  a  point  at  which  the  shrinkage  is  eliminated  as  much  as  jjossiblc. 

Botli  Marquardt  mass  bodies  arc  porous  at  the  burning  temperature 
used  and  arc  dependent  on  the  glaze  to  make  them  gas-tight.  They 
have,  however,  the  excellent  quality  of  being  able  to  resist  reasonable 
changes  in  temperature.  If  care  is  used,  it  is  possible  to  safely  insert  a 
cold  tul>e  into  a  furnace  heated  at  1500°  C.  in  a  few  minutes  time. 
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lese  tTjl>es  are  not  as  refractory  as  Marquardt  or  siUiDmnite  tubes 
'  but  are  good  at  low  temperatures  where  the  temperature  changes  are  not 

too  great.  However,  they  should  be  supported  if  inserted  horizontally 
I  into  furnaces  far  enough  to  project.  Tubes  of  this  sort  are  vitrified  and  so 
'  are  not  dependent  on  a  glaze  to  make  them  gas-tight.     This  eliminates  the 

possibility  of  the  tube  sticking  where  in  contact.     They  are  also  cheaper 

to  manufacture.     Numerous  compositions  may  be  used  for  this  purpose; 

two  that  are  satisfactory  are: 


Potash  Mdspftr.  - . 

Flint 

North  Carolina,  kaolin  -    . 

Florida  kaolin 

Tenncasee  ball  clay  No.  5. . 


No,  I, 
Pm  Ccwt. 

No.  2. 
Psa  Ckkt. 

18 

12 

32 

38 

3U 

25 

'8 

8 

12 

100 

17 

100 

These  bodies  arc  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Marquardt 
bodies;  that  is,  by  pebble  milUng,  screening,  passing  over  the  magnetic 
separator,  and  filter  pressing. 

SiLLIMAKITE    TlIBES 

As  is  well  known,  pure  dehydrated  kaolin,  Al20|.2SiOi,  has  a  melting 
temperature  of  about  1750*"  C.±  while  siliimanite  AljOj.SiOi  has  a  well- 
defined  melting  point  of  1816°  C.±,  which  makes  it  useful  for  temperature 
measurements  around  the  melting  point  of  kaohns.  Tul>es  of  this  sort 
are  difficult  to  glazr  or  vitrify  except  by  the  use  of  very  high  temperatures 
of  firing.  For  tliis  reason  they  are  usually  not  gas-tight.  The  material 
is  useful,  however,  for  .\rs('m  furnace  tulves  and  particularly  good  for 
outer  protection  tubes.  The  coefficient  of  thermal  expansion  of  siliiman- 
ite is  very  low  and  uniform,  as  compared  with  that  of  clay,  which  is 
greater  and  variable  at  the  different  temperatures.  The  addition  of  free 
siUca  (flint)  increases  the  coefficient  and  causes  it  to  \k  variable  at  differ- 
ent temperatures.     A  workable  mixture  is  as  follows: 


Pkk  Cmtn. 

Calcine  No.  1 68.3 

Oeocvia  kaolin.. 21.2 

Tennoaano  ball  day \(i  5 

100  0 


Calcimk  No.  1 

Calcined  alumina. . . 
Florida  kaolin 


Pmti  CsKT. 

28  33 

71  67 

100.00 


The  calcine  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Marquardt  mass 
calcines  and  burned  to  cone  20.  The  longer  this  temperature  can  be 
held  in  the  burning,  or  the  oftener  the  calcine  can  be  burned,  the  liett«r 
the  conversion. 
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Manufacture  of  Ti:bes  by  Pressing 

It  is  po»tsil)le  to  make  all  Hizes  of  tubes  from  2  mm.  outride  diaitiPter 
by  0.6  nun.  inside  diameter  up  tu  pritcticHlly  uny  size  desired  by  this 
method.  We  have  not  made  tubes  more  than  15  nun.  outside  diameter. 
The  machine  used  is  a  tniniatnrc  hydrauhe  press  built  similar  to  a  sewer- 
pipe  press.  The  water  cylin<ier  is  8  in.  (20  cm.)  in  diameter,  the  elay 
cylinder  is  3l^  in.  (8.9  cm.)  in  diameter  and  the  stroke  is  10  in.  (25  cm. J, 
All  dies  are  made  of  brass  and  accurately  finished.  The  water  pressure 
used  to  operate  the  press  is  80  lb.  to  the  sq.  in.  This  machine  works 
well  and  makes  very  dense  tubes.  The  troubles  encountered  are  the 
ordinary  ones  that  would  be  expected  with  a  machine  of  thus  type;  viz., 
nwessity  of  maintaining  abaolute  water  content  and  uniform  pngf^ing 
to  prevent  clay  runninji;  faster  on  one  side  of  the  die  than  on  the  other. 
Ring  cracks  also  form  at  the  point  of  the  die  when  the  column  is  held  so 
as  to  throw  back  the  plunger  to  recharge  the  clay  cylinder.  The  longer 
the  stroke,  consequently,  the  fewer  the  ring  cracks  formed  and  the  greater 
will  lie  the  production.  Hence  a  stroke  of  24  in.  (60,9  cm.)  would  be 
preferable.  If  the  press  is  vertical,  the  length  of  the  tube  is  limited  by  the 
tensile  strength  of  the  day,  but  this  will  usually  permit  the  making  of  at 
least  5-ft.  (1.5  m.)  tubes.  If  the  press  is  inclined  or  horizontal,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  a  hand-controlled  off-bearing  belt.  We  have  found  that  the 
press  is  satisfactory  for  all  sizes  of  tubes  we  require,  and  that  its 
L  capacity  is  sufficient.  However,  on  account  of  the  greater  advan- 
'tages  of  casting,  the  only  tubes  made  on  the  press  are  those  that  c-annot 
be  cast  on  account  of  their  small  bore.  In  our  case  all  tubes  with  an 
internal  diameter  over  5  mm.  are  cast.  This  eliminates  all  tubes  but 
the  inner  or  insulating  tubes.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  make  the  small- 
bore tubes  very  successfully  and  to  make  tul>es  with  several  holes  in 
them. 

Manufacture  ok  Tubes  by  Casting 

Cast  tubes  above  5  mm.  inside  diameter  are  superior  to  pressed  ones 
in  many  ways.  They  are  much  straightcr,  do  not  have  to  be  handled 
until  stiff,  and  arc  more  homogeneous.  The  speed  and  tnicness  of 
this  work,  of  course,  depends  primarily  on  the  phistcr  molds.  For 
long  small-diameter  molds  for  tubes  closed  on  one  end,  the  mold  should  be 
east  around  a  cold-<1rawn  .steel  rod,  on  aecomit  r)f  its  truencss.  The  end 
of  the  rod  should  be  rounded  off  as  desired,  and  a  hole  about  "ffi  in.  (1.5 
mm.)  in  diameter  drilled  in  the  center  at  this  end,  probably  ^^'  in.  (9.5 
mm.)  deep.  The  other  end  of  the  rod  should  be  mounted  in  the  center 
of  a  plaster  block  about  6  in.  (15  cm.)  high  and  4  in.  in  diameter.  The 
molds  are  cast  by  placing  the  rod  vertically  on  the  mounting,  and  wrap- 
ping a  ''coddle"  of  roofing  paper,  or  similar  flexible  material,  around  the 
mounting  and  maintaining  this  measure  up  to  a  height  of  a  few  inches 
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above  the  top  of  the  rod.  Then  run  a  H^'m-  pin,  about  3  in.  long,  down 
into  the  small  hole  in  the  top  end  uf  the  rod.  Prepare  the  plaster  and  fill 
the  ''coddle"  so  that  the  pin  sticks  out  of  the  plaster  about  3^  iti.  This 
J^fg-in.  hole  through  the  bottom  of  the  mold,  made  by  drawing  out  the 
pin,  serves  as  an  air  inlet,  tnaking  it  pufisiblt;  to  pull  the  rod  out  of  the 
mold;  it  also  serves  the  same  purpose  In  pulling  out  the  east  tubes. 

Casting. — The  casting  process  coiisiats  in  pouring  clay  suspended  in 
water  (slip)  into  a  dry  plaster-of-Paris  mold  and  permitting  it  to  re- 
main there  a  sufficient  time  for  the  plaster  to  absorb  the  water  from 
the  slip  in  direct  contact  with  the  mold.  The  inside  of  the  mold  is, 
of  course,  the  shape  of  the  outside  of  the  piece  of  ware.  As  this  absorp- 
tion continues  the  clay  becomes  stiff;  the  longer  it  continues,  the  thicker 
is  the  layer  of  hard  clay  next  to  the  mold.  When  this  layer  has  hardened 
for  a  suffirient  distance  from  the  inner  face  of  the  mold  to  make  a  wall 
of  the  proper  thickness,  the  remaining  sUp  is  poured  out  by  turning  over 
the  mold-  During  ca.sting.  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  mold  full  of  slip. 
The  mold  absorbs  the  water  from  the  slip  and  sufficient  slip  must  be 


I 


FiQ.  1. — I'ALE.irr  ^oK  oaYiNU  tube. 

run  in  to  replace  this.  Casting  ncccssitateB  the  use  of  considerable  care 
that  is  not  at  first  apparent,  particularly  in  pieces  of  the  shape  of  tubes. 

The  small  hole  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  mold  as  an  air  inlet,  when 
drawing  out  the  metal  corc^  is  also  essential  in  casting.  Before  the  slip 
is  poured  into  the  mold  a  steel  rod  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  air  vent 
is  placed  in  this  hole  and  run  in  until  it  projects  into  the  mold  proper 
about  ^  in.  (12  cm.).  It  is  bent  over  on  the  outside  of  the  mold  and  cut 
off  about  1  in.  from  the  center,  and  is  held  in  place  with  soft  clay.  After 
the  slip  is  poured  and  it  is  time  to  empty  the  mold,  the  pin  must  be 
taken  out  while  the  mold  is  being  turned.  If  the  pin  is  taken  out  too 
soon,  the  slip  will  run  down  and  plug  the  hole;  if  it  is  left  in  after  the 
[slip  begins  to  run  out  at  the  other  end,  the  tube  will  collapse. 

Considerable  care  must  be  used  in  drying  the  tubes,  and  proper 
pallets  are  necessary;  plate  glass  is  ideal  for  the  purpose.  Where  wood 
is  used  there  should  be  a  stiff  reinforcement  running  lengthwi.se  of  the 
pallet  Underneath,  as  well  as  cleats  crossways.  The  boards  slinuld  be 
of  the  same  length  as  the  green  tubes  and  have  a  stop  block  running  the 
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entire  length,  along  one  edge.     The  first  tube  is  placed  against  this  stop 
block,  and  the  next  one  rolled  close  to  the  first,  but  with  the  head  on  the 
opposite*  end  of  the  pallet,  etc.     This  method  permits  the  necessary 
clearance  for   the   heads  and  each   tube  is  held  on  both  sides  for  its 
entire  length,  see  Fig.  1.     If  the  pallets  are  longer  than  the  tubes,  the] 
head  end  of  each  tube  will  be  without  a  brace  on  either  side,  for  a  distancQl 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  length  of  the  tubes  and  pallet.     Thej 
last  tube  from  the  stop  block  is  held  in  place  by  a  J^  in.  square  steel  rod  J 
Twenty-four  hours  is  sufficient  for  drying. 


in" 


— ... 


I 


1 


Fio.  2. — Collar  or  ukivbbsal  joint  rsau  wmcu  tubes  aee  suspended. 


Close  attention  is  required  in  preparing  the  casting  slips  as  they 
must  always  have  the  same  water  content  and  the  same  casting  time  in 
order  to  secure  proper  uniformity  of  production.  To  keep  the  shrinkage 
low,  the  water  content  must  be  kept  as  low  as  possible  and  still  have 
proper  fluidity.  This  decrease  in  water  content  is  facilitated  by  the 
use  of  alkaline  electrolytes.' 

Setting. — Setting  must  be  done  with  great  care,  particularly  if  the 
tuljes  are  very  long.  Tubes  5  ft.  long  or  over  are  difficult  to  pick  up  while 
green,  without  straining  or  breaking,  unless  a  small  trough  is  used  to 
support  them  for  their  entire  length.  They  must  be  hung  from  the  top 
of  the  furnace  by  the  collar  on  a  universal  joint.  Fig.  2  shows  the  collar 
as  used.     The  tensile  strength  of  the  day  must  be  groat  enough  to  hold 

>  A.  V.  Bleininger:  U.  B.  Bureau  of  Standaids  Ttch.  Paptr  SI. 
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arranged  that  there  is  an  even  temperature  distribution  on  both  sidefl  ■ 
of  every  row  of  tubes.  This  is  essential  if  straight  tubes  are  to  be 
produced,  us  an  irregular  temperature  eauses  uneven  shrinkage  and, 
eonscquently,  warped  tubes.  WTicre  a  larger  capacity  is  desired,  it  is 
possible  to  make  the  kiln  longer,  thus  permitting  the  placing  of  more 
bungs  of  saggers.  Each  additional  sagger  will  require  an  additional 
vertical  row  of  burners.  It  is  important  that  the  refractories  used  in 
the  kiln  and  saggers  be  of  high  grade.  A  sagger  mixture  that  has  proved 
satisfactory  is, 

P»  Cmirr. 
Calcined  flint  Greclay,  sized  to  p&aa  through  an  ft-tnesh 

and  be  retained  on  a  SO-meah  screen 55 

GeorKiA  kaolin 35 

Tennessee  ball  day  No.  5  or  No.  9, 10 


100 

It  is  essential  that  a  high-grade  flint  fireclay  be  used,  that  is,  one 
having  a  softening  point  of  at  least  cone  32. 

The  Hhque  Burn. — If  the  tubes  are  to  be  glazed,  they  should  be 
burned  twice.  The  glaze  is  not  applied  until  after  the  first  bum.  This 
first,  or  bi.sque,  burn  need  be  carried  to  a  temperature  only  suffieienlly 
high  to  expel  its  combined  water  and  make  the  body  hard  enough  to 
handle,  that  is,  about  cone  1.  Practice  has  shown,  however,  that  a 
straightcr  product  is  obtained  by  eliminating  part  of  the  fire  shrinkage 
in  the  bisque  burn  hut  i^till  leaving  the  tube  porouseuough  tomakeitea^ 
to  apply  the  glaze.  For  Marquardt  tubes,  this  temperature  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  fusion  point  of  Orton  cone  12  or  14  while  cone  8  or  10  is 
sufficient  for  the  ordinary  porcelain  tubes. 

If  the  lubes  are  to  Ije  left  unglazed  the  burning  temperature  should 
be  sufficient  to  mature  the  body;  that  is,  the  temperature  at  which  the 
l>ody  has  the  proper  physical  properties  for  the  work  for  which  it  is  to  be 
used. 

The  inner  insulating  tubes  and  the  eirtreme  outer  protection  tubes,  if 
IH  in.  (3.8  era.)  or  greater  in  diameter,  can  be  burned  in  any  kiln  in 
which  the  proper  temperature  can  be  reached.  The  small  tulws  should 
be  burnp<l  in  a  refractory  cradle.  Care  should  be  used  in  covering  the 
tubes  well  and  burning  slowly  in  order  to  prevent  the  top  tubes  from  curl- 
ing up,  due  to  uneven  shrinkage.  The  larger  diameter  tulies  can  be 
burned  horizontally  without  bedding  or,  if  short  enough,  stood  close 
together  on  end.  It  is  not  necessary  to  bum  the  insulatiftg  tubes  to  as 
high  a  temperature  as  the  therniocnuple  protection  tubes.  They  should, 
however,  be  burned  to  a  temperature  high  enough  to  remove  most  of  the 
shrinkage. 

Glazing. — The  ground  glaze  suspended  in  water  may  be  applied  to 
the  bisque  tubes  in  several  ways,  chiefly  by  spraying  and  dipping.     Dip- 


ping  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  spraying  but  much  cheaper  and  preferable 
from  a  manufacturing  standpoint,  if  done  properly.     A  third,  and  very 
atisfactory,  method  ia  to  arrange  a  small  container  with  a  bottom  con- 
ting  of  a  rubber  sheet.     A  hole  is  cut  in  the  center  of  the  rubber  large 
aough  to  permit  the  tube  which  is  to  be  glazed  to  slide  through  it,  but 
tight  enough  so  that  the  container  will  hold  liquid  when  the  tube  fills 
^the  hole.     The  tube  is  hung  in  a  vertical  position  and  the  container 
ahed  up  the  tube  to  the  top,  the  tube,  of  course,  passing  through  the 
rubber  l>ottom  of  the  container.     The  container  is  then  filled  with  the 

» liquid  glaze,  of  proper  viscosity,  and  drawn  down  the  tube  at  a  rate  great 
enough  to  allow  a  coat  of  glaze  of  just  the  proper  thickness  to  adhere  to 
the  porous  walls  of  the  tube.  This  gives  a  very  uniform  thickness  of 
glaze  as  every  part  of  the  tube  is  exposed  to  the  glaze  application  for  the 
same  length  of  time,  and  it  is  applied  slowly  enough  to  prevent  running. 
This  is  a  defect  that  is  apt  to  occur  in  <lipping.  Glazes  of  the  character 
used  for  this  work  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  will  not  run  or  mend 
any  defects  caused  by  improper  application. 

Glazes  for  use  in  pyrometer  work  should  be  sufficiently  refractory  so 
^  that  they  will  not  soften  at  working  temperatures  and  stick  to  the  furn- 
cc  or  the  outside  protection  tubes.     Most  of  the  glazes  used  are  of  such 
a  character  that  Ihcy  are  absorlwil  into  the  body  of  the  porous  tube  when 
,the  heat  is  increased  too  murh.     This  prevents  sticking  and  keeps  the 
tube  gas-tight  but  eventually  decreases  ita  refractoriness  and  tends  to 
"vitrify  the  tub*;  and  make  it  less  rwistant  to  tciiiperature  changes. 

Two  refractory  glazes  that  absorb  into  the  body  when  the  heat  is  too 
great  are  of  the  chemical  composition: 

Il.OCaO,  2.0  AtiO,,  4.0SiOj  (1) 

The  batch  weights  are  whiting,  100  parta  by  weight;  clay,  516  parts. 
'"rvnn'^lUl^O,  2.23,  SiO,  5.123  (2) 


CaO  0.953 

Of  the  above,  the  CaO,  2  .\l20j,  4  SiOj  are  fritted  at  cone  20,  ground 
id  added  to  the  reat  of  the  batch. 


Batom  or  FkiTt  Paots 

Whiting 100 . 0 

KAoUn 616.0 

Boric  acid , 1.3 


Batcb  or  Glasr  pARTt 

Fritt 100 

Tennessee  ball  clay 16 

Potash  feldspar 6 

Flint 6 


617.3 


127 


P 

^P  The  glazes  are  ground  wet  in  ball  mills  and  lawned  through  120-mesh 
screens  before  being  used.  Glaze  No.  1  is  a  beautiful  cream  matt  at  cone 
17  down  while  No.  2  is  rather  harder  but  vitreous  enough  to  be  gae- 
tight. 
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Bright  glazes  for  use  on  tubes  that  will  be  exposed  to  temperatureo^ 
under  1000°  C.  are: 

1.0  CaO,  1.0  AljO,,  lOSiOi 
0.15    K,Ol 

0.20  MgO    1.0  Al,Oj,  10.0  SiO, 
0.65    CaOJ 

These  glazes  are  very  beautiful  at  cone  17  but  soften  at  cone  10  and 
are  not  absorbed  into  the  body  and  hence  stick  to  anj-thing  the  tubes  may 
be  touching. 

A  harder  bright  glaze  that  is  more  satisfactory  up  to  the  fusing  tem- 
perature of  cone  14  is: 

1  CaO,  1.0  A1,0,,  4  SiO, 

The  batch  weights  arc  whiting,  100  parts  by  weight;  clay,  258  parts; 
flint,  120  parts.  In  all  the  gtazcs,  the  thickness  of  application  has  con- 
siderable effect  on  the  sticking  and  should  be  carefully  watched. 

The  Gloei  Burn.— This  burn  is  handled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
bisque  burn,  the  tcmperatuie  being  brought  to  the  proper  maturing 
point  of  the  body  and  glaze.  The  body  and  glaze  should  mature  at 
the  sarac  temperature.  Tubes  have  been  made  at  the  Bureau  meas- 
uring 7  ft.  (2.1  ra.)  in  length  when  finished.  For  these,  body  No.  1  and 
glaze  No.  1  were  used.  The  manufacturing  loss  was  9  per  cent,  and 
the  tubes  were  a  good  quality  marketable  product.  They  were  used 
for  experimental  work. 

One  very  important  point  in  burning  is  to  allow  sufficient  time  at  the 
maturing  temperature  to  permit  the  heat  to  penetrate  the  walla  of  the 
ware  thoroughly  so  that  it  has  a  uniform  effect  upon  all  parts  of 
the  ware.  It  is  also  essential  to  burn  the  ware  to  a  temperature  higher 
than  that  at  which  it  is  to  be  used,  if  it  is  necessary  for  the  tubes  to 
remain  straight  in  use,  particularly  when  the  tubes  are  projected  into 
the  furnace  horizontally  with  the  inner  end  unsupported.  The  reason 
for  this  is  evident.  There  is  some  shrinkage  in  the  tube  if  the  body 
is  still  porous  and  was  burned  to  a  lower  temperature  when  manufac- 
tured. When  the  tube  starts  to  shrink  gravity  assists  the  shrinkage 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  projected  tube  and  opposes  shrinkage  on  the  top. 
The  result  will  be  a  crooked  tube. 

Other  RefracfoTy  Maieriala. — Zirconium  oxide  and  magnesium  alumi- 
nate  (Spinel)  are  both  very  refractory  and  tubes  made  of  these  materials 
should  prove  very  useful.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  done  some  work 
upon  these  materials  but  the  manufacture  of  pyrometer  tubes  made  from 
them  has  not  yet  been  commercialized. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  wishes  to  express  his  thanks  to  his  associates 
for  many  helpful  suggestions. 


pyrometer  Porcelains  and   Refractories 

BT   B.    W.    NEWCOUB,   B.  S.,    KSW    YOBK,    N,   T. 
(Clilca«o  MMtlnc  Siptamber.  1910) 

Thb  constancy  of  calibration,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  life,  of  ft 
Ibennoelement  is  dependent  on  the  suitahilily  of  the  primary  protecting 
tube  in  which  the  wires  are  ino\inted,  particularly  when  iised  at  higli 
temperatures.  An  ideal  therrno^:ouple  protecting  tube  would  be  com- 
posed of  materials  that  would  not  contaminate  the  thermoelement  wires 
contained  in  it — one  that  wouhi  remain  absolutely  gas-tight  at  all  tem- 
peratures of  usage,  that  will  not  lie  attacked  by  gases,  or  other  surrounding 
agenciefl,  that  is  not  destroyed  by  heat,  that  withstands  sudden  and  ex- 
treme temperature  changes,  that  affords  a  high  degree  of  mechanical 
protection  and  does  not  deform  at  high  tern  peratures,  that  is  a  good  heat 
conductor  and  obtainable  in  small  diametersso  asto  keepdown  lag  factors. 
It  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  produce  tubes  of  any  known  mate- 
rials tliat  will  meet  all  of  tliose  conditions.  In  selecting  protecting  tubes, 
therefore,  one  should  be  chosen  the  characteristics  of  which  best  fit  it  to 
the  particular  conthiions  of  usage.  Frequently  conditions  are  such 
that  two  tubcfs  have  to  be  used,  a  primary  gas-tight  protecting  lube 
inside  of  a  secondary  protecting  tube,  l>ecause  certain  agencies  will  attack 
the  primarj'  gas-tight  tube  unless  it  is  guarded  by  the  outside  tube. 


PrIMAHY   PrOTECTINO   TlTBES 

Of  primary  protecting  tubes,  there  are  two  classes:  those  of  quartz 
which  are  obtainable  in  three  grades,  transparent  quartz,  drawn  silica, 
and  molded  silica;  and  those  of  refractory  porcelain  (aluudum  included), 
which  are  (Uvidcd  into  several  grades. 

Primary  protecting  tubes  of  quartz  (siUca)  are  apparently  gas-tight 
when  well  juade  and  remain  gas-light  if  not  used  at  loo  high  temperatures. 
At  temi>erature8  where  divitrification  is  considerahle,  tubes  of  quartz  soon 
l>ecome  crystallized  and  are  not  impervious  to  gases.  The  principal 
advantage  of  quartz  tubes  as  a  thermoelement  protection  is  in  its  ex- 
tremely low-lemperature  coefficiei»t  of  expansion.  It  can  be  subjected  to 
violent  temperature  changes  without  danger  of  breaking.  Because 
ailica  is  easily  reduced,  care  should  be  taken  when  the  tube  is  used  over  a 
platinum  thermoelement,  because  silicon  is  a  very  bad  contaminating 
agent.     Results  in  practice  seem  to  indicate  that  for  permanent  instal- 
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lation  quartz  tubes  should  not  be  used  above  1000"  C.  and  for  intermittent 
service  uot  above  1300°  C.  At  the  latter  range  deformation  should  be 
guarded  against. 

In  the  refractory  porcelain  group  of  primai-y  protecting  tubes,  it  is 
difficult  to  separate  the  classes.  They  range  from  vitrified  porcelains  to 
very  high  refractory  porcelains.  Alundum  tubes,  perhaps,  should  not 
be  included  with  this  group;  the  body  mixture  is  different,  but  in  charac- 
teristics they  are  not  dissimilar.  Before  the  war,  practically  all  porcelain 
primary  tubes  were  imported.  Within  the  last  3  years,  however,  Ajneri- 
can  porcelain  tubes  have  been  produced  that  excel  in  most  rospecta 
those  previously  imported. 

Vitrified  porcelains  that  stand  sudden  temperature  changes  remark- 
ably well  are  now  available  and  they  can  be  used  continuously  at  teni  pera- 
tures  up  to  1200°  C.  Vitrified  porcelain  tubes  are  usually  gas<tight 
without  being  glazed,  but  are  frequently  glazed  as  an  added  precaution. 
Vitrified  porcelain  tubes  are  valuable  as  a  thermoelement  protection  for 
permanent  installation  above  the  practical  range  of  quartz  tubes  and 
where  moderate  temperature  changes  take  place  over  a  short  time  interval. 

Refractory  porcelain  tubes  are  obtainable  for  the  range  to  1600°  C,  ^ 
The  glaze  softens  and  is  al>aorl>ed  by  the  body  of  the  tube  if  subjected  to 
this  heat  for  .some  length  of  time.  Tests  made  seem  to  imlicate,  however, 
that  the  tubes  remain  ijujiervious  to  gases.  The  best  American  refractory 
porcelain  tulies  arc  now  provided  with  a  glaze  tliat  does  not  soften  below 
1350°  C,  and  at  this  temperature  does  not  flow. 


Secondary  Protecting  Tubes 


I 


Secondary  pyrometer  tubes  are  not  ordinarily  gas-tight.  Their 
purpose  is  to  give  mechanical  protection  to  the  primary  tube,  protect  the 
glaze  of  the  primary  tube  from  abrasive,  corrosive,  ami  fluxing  conditions, 
and  to  prevent  deformation  at  high-temperature  ranges.  Also,  frequently, 
in  the  case  of  refractory  porcelain,  to  introduce  sufficient  lag  to  prevent 
a  too  rapid  temperature  change,  which  otherwise  might  cause  the  primary 
tube  to  crack. 

There  are  many  secondary  tubes  besides  those  of  metal;  those  most 
commonly  used  are  fireclay,  plumbago,  carborundum,  and  unglazed 
refractory  porcelain. 

Those  of  refractory  porcelain  offer  the  greatest  atlvantage  for  mostl 
conditions  other  than  in  molten  metal  and  baths.  First,  l>ecause  they 
stand  up  under  the  most  severe  temperatures  at  which  thermocouples  are 
used  and,  second,  because  in  themselves  they  are  not  a  contaminating 
agent  that  will  attack  the  thermoelement  wires  in  case  the  primary  tube 
becomes  broken.  Most  of  the  refractory  porcelain  secondary  tubes  have 
a  body  with  a  lower  temperature  coefficient  of  expansion  than  that  of  the 
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nary  tubes,  and  they  are  less  liable  to  craL*k  tmder  severe  teiiiperalure 
changes.  There  are  few  Huxing  agentH  that  act  upon  them.  They 
deforra  only  at  the  very  liighest  temperatures.  In  glafis-melting  tanks, 
where  condttionB  are  very  trying  on  a  thermocouple  protecting  tube,  these 
tubes  remain  apparently  unafTected  under  normal  conditions. 
■  Fireclay  secondary  tubes  can  be  used  satisfactorily  in  very  large 
mw-heating  furnaces  such  as  brick  kilns,  continuously  ui)erated  fur- 
naces, etc.  Their  characteristics  are  similar  to  other  6reclay  products. 
For  the  most  part  they  must  l>e  large  to  give  the  required  mechanical 
protection,  which  causes  them  to  be  of  a  size  where  the  lag  they  introduce 
is  a  serious  disadvantage. 

t  Plumbago  secondary  tubes  are  ordinarily  used  only  in  molten  metals 
d  baths.  When  exposed  to  oxidating  conditions,  they  are  rapidly 
lestroyed.  It  is  best  to  frankly  adtnil  tliat  for  use  in  molten  metals^ 
ead  heat-treating  baths  excepted,  no  tubes  known  to  the  writer  give 
ffbat  can  be  called  satisfactory  ser^'ice.  Plumbago  tubes  last  some 
ength  of  time  in  molten  brass,  bronze,  copper  and  aluminum,  but  the 
Jervice  cannot  be  compared  to  the  service  given  by  the  other  tubes  under 
>rdinary  furnace  condition. 

CarlKirundum  tubes  appear  to  be  a  very  good  secondary  protec- 
Uon  from  the  standpoint  of  heut  conduction,  mechanical  protection^ 
uid  refractory  qualities.  The  fatit  that  these  tulics  arc  so  refractory 
aermits  them  to  be  used  aa  a  secondary  protection  for  high  temperatures. 
When  this  is  done,  a  primary  protecting  tube  free  from  silica  must  be 
jscd  on  accoimt  of  the  strong  reducing  condition  produced  by  the  second- 
iry  tube,  which  causes  a  reduction  of  the  silica  in  the  primary  tube, 
-psulting  in  a  contamination  of  the  thermoelement  combined  with  a  very 
rapid  crystallization.  The  same  results  could  be  expected  from  plum- 
[ugo  secondary  tubes  were  they  used  at  the  same  temperature  range; 
but  this  is  not  usually  the  case. 

While  material  progress  has  been  made  In  the  perfection  of  primary 
EUid  secondary  pjToniotcr  tubes,  there  Is  still  much  to  be  desired.  As  yet 
□0  tube  has  been  developed  for  molten  steel  or  molten  glass  nor  has 
there  been  a  tube  produced  of  groat  mechanical  strength  that  can  be  used 
at  the  higher  temperature  ranges.  Of  the  tubes  now  available,  a  c&reful 
selection  must  be  made  to  obtain  a  combination  of  primary  and  second- 
ary tubes  of  which  the  qualities  are  such  as  will  best  fit  them  to  the  par- 
ticular conditions  undf!r  wliicii  they  are  to  be  used. 
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.0.  Ashman',  Palmerton. Pa.  (written di.scusaion*). — Mr.Newcomb's 
has  interested  me  greatly,  as  I  have  had  numerous  experiences 


•  Reoeived  Sept.  26,  1919. 
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along  this  line.  I  do  Dot  think  enough  emph&sis  can  be  put  on  his  warn-™ 
ing  to  keep  platinum  couples  free  from  contact  with  quartz  tubes,  as 
silica  shows  a  tendency  to  aUoy  with  platinum  to  a  surprising  degree 
even  at  low  temperatures.  I  have  frequently  had  evidence  of  silica 
contamination  in  a  perfectly  good  tube,  in  which  there  was  seemingly 
00  possibility  of  a  reducing  atmosphere. 

This  is  rather  important  as  it  seem?  to  be  common  practice  to  insulate, 
as  well  as  protect,  the  wires  by  means  of  capillary  silica  tubing,  thus 
allowing  the  entire  wire  to  be  in  contact  with  the  silica.  The  best  way 
to  mount  a  couple  in  a  silica  protecting  tube  is  by  means  of  double-bore 
porcelain  insulating  tubes,  the  protecting  tube  being  slightly  longer  than 
the  couple  so  as  to  leave  a  space  between  the  couple  and  the  end  of  the 
tulje.  In  this  way  there  is  no  possibiUty  of  contamination  from  silica. 
In  no  case  should  silica  capillary  tutjes  be  used  to  insulate  platinum  wiri'-S. 

Mr.  Newcomb  states  that  there  is  still  much  to  be  desired  in  pyro- 
meter protecting  tubes;  this  is  in  keeping  with  rny  ex[)erience.  From 
a  practical  Htandpolnt  there  is  not  a  satisfactory  pyrometer  tube  on  the 
market  for  high  temperatures;  with  all  due  re.'ipect  to  the  many  improve- 
ments and  gooi]  work  recently  done  in  this  line.  I  l>elipve  that  the  wlmle 
future  development  of  pyrometry  is  dependent  on  the  development  of 
suitable  refractories.  With  suitable  refractories,  for  example,  Darling*s' 
work  with  liquid  couples  eoiild  be  developed  to  a  practical  basis,  making 
possible  the  use  of  base-metal  couples  to  replace  platinum. 

Carleton  W.  Hubbard,  Greenwich,  Conn,  (written  discussion*). 
This  paper  would  have  l)cen  more  valuable  if  the  information  in  it  had 
Itren  tabulated,  giving  the  author's  recommendations  for  primary  and 
secondary  Ui\n's  for  various  teniperaturc  ranges  and  uses.  The  danger  of 
thermoelement  contamination  is  generally  not  sufficiently  appreciated. 
This  point  is  touched  on  several  times  in  the  paper,  but  the  actual  danger 
pointsas  to  U'mperaturesand  conditions  ofuseaiTnot  given  as  elaborately 
as  they  should  be  to  be  of  value  to  the  purchaser  or  engineer,  who,  at  the 
same  tirne,  is  not  a  chemist.  Tlierc  is  nectl  for  a  definite  body  of  infor- 
mation regarding  temperatures  at  which  various  kinds  of  tubes  begin  to 
deform.  Some  test  standards  for  this  kind  of  work  should  \ye  set,  and  I 
would  suggest  various  lengths  of  overhang  for  tubes  of  different  diameters 
and  wall  thicknesses. 


•  ReceivMl  Oct.  8,  1919. 

■C,    B.    DarliiiK:   Ba-w-melal  Thermwlrctric  PyromHers,    Jnt,   Faraday  Soc-, 
MwtJng  Nov.  7.  1917 
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BT    r.   A.   HA»\'Er,*  P».  D.,    HTItAU'CSE,  N.  Y. 
(Chloaco  MmUhs,  B«ptcmb«r,  IBIS) 

Dttring  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  a  constant  tendency  toward 
increasingly  high  t^'inperatun'S  in  many  lines  of  industry.  The  necessity 
for  increased  production  of  cokt?  gave  a  IG-Iir.  coking  jwriod  where  we 
used  to  have  24  or  even  30-hr.  periods.  Mechanical  stokers  have  in- 
creased the  temperaturew  in  lxiih*r  fiinmccs.  The  use  of  a  chain-grate 
stoker  with  coki'-hreeise  fuel  necessitaftw  a  low  arch  in  the  furnace  and 
temperaturefl  run  much  higher  than  firebrick  were  formerly  called  upon 
to  stand.  These  higher  teniperutnres  have  nece-ssita1*'d  more  rigid  t-ests 
and  lheseiJarationofevenhigh-graiielireI)rick  into m'parate classes.  More 
aevere  testa  mean  higher  temperatures  and  closer  control,  and  this,  in 
turn,  means  better  pyrometer  tubes.  Platinum  couples  do  not  have  a 
very  long  life  when  used  at  temperatures  exceeding,  say,  1200**  C,  but 
the  proper  selection  of  a  high-grade  brick  to  be  used  in  a  boiler  setting 
will  save  the  cost  of  several  couples;  and  with  freight  rates  continually 
increasing  it  becomes  increasingly  important  to  know  where  brick  may 
be  bought,  nearest  the  job,  that  will  prove  satisfactory.  Couples  that  will 
stand  continuous  use  at  higher  temperatures,  of  tungsten,  molybdenum, 
or  other  metal,  will  doubtless  be  forthcoming  as  soon  as  the  need  becomes 
sufficiently  urgent. 

There  arc  on  the  market  several  lubes  that  arc  entirely  satisfactory 
for  temperatures  up  to  1300"  C,  if  properly  protected  from  heat  shock. 
The  Scmet-Solvay  Co.  makes  a  practice,  however,  of  testing  silica  and 
clay  firebricks  at  1450°  C.  for  72  hr.,  and  so  far  wc  have  been  unable  to 
find  a  tube  that  is  entirely  satisfactory  for  this  purpose,  A  graphic 
record  of  the  t-emperaturo  during  the  entire  test  is  extremely  desirable 
and  hence  wc  have  been  trying  out  anything  that  gave  promise  of  success. 

Several  years  ago  we  were  using  insulating  tubes,  made  purely  for 
electrical  work,  of  vitrified  porcelain.  These  tubes  stood  up  under  any 
temperature  we  were  able  to  reach  and  were  apparently  impervious  to 
gases.  When  this  stock  gave  out,  due  to  mechanical  breakage,  we  tried 
other  insulation  tubes  only  to  have  them  melt  down  like  glass.  Marquardt 
Masse  tubes  were  tried  next  under  a  statement  from  the  distributers' 
catalog,  copied  from  German  circular  without  verification,  that  these 
tubes  "can  be  used  up  to  :m)0°  F.  (IGSO**  C.)  without  the  slightest  risk." 


*  Laboratory  Physicist,  Semct^lvay  Co. 
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This  Statement  is  about  300**  ('.  from  the  truth,  as  1350**  C.  is  as  high  as 
our  experience  indicates  they  can  be  used.  The  tubes  arc  uneven  in 
their  heat  resistance.  Many  broke  through  beat  shock,  but  this  may 
be  prevented  by  using  an  outer  protection  tube  of  silfrax.  Usalitc  tubes, 
Royal  Worcester  tubes  (England),  and  several  unbrandcd  tubes  from 
different  makers  failed. 

TheS.  C.  P.  Japan  tubes  have  been  tried  and  have  so  far  been  the  most 
successful.  They  have  a  slightly  too  low  softening  point  and  vn\\  oc- 
casionally stick  to  the  silfrax  tube  or  warp  so  that  the  inner  insulating 
tube  cannot  be  withdrawn  to  anneal  the  couple.  They  seem,  however, 
to  be  completely  impervious  to  gases.  Even  when  the  glaze  has  been 
chipped  off,  the  body  of  the  tube  seems  to  be  impervious. 

Alundum  tubes  have  been  tried.  Without  a  glaze  they  are  too 
porous  ami  so  far  the  gLazes  tried  seem  to  lower  the  fusion  point  too  far. 
Impervite  tubes  were  tried  and  found  to  be  anything  but  impervious 
under  the  conditions:  Wz.,  an  imiHTvite  tube  inside  a  silfrax  tube.  The 
fii-m  from  which  tht'se  tubes  were  purchased  recommends  a  secondary 
lube  of  unglazcd  impervite  and  very  kindly  supplied  us  with  new  outer 
and  inner  tubes  for  experiment.  At  1250°  C,  there  seems  to  be  no  attack 
on  (he  tube  or  couple;  at  1300°  C,  for  two  72-hr.  runs  the  tube  stood  up 
all  right.  At  1350°  C,  during  one  run  of  72  hr.  the  tube  lost  its  glaze  hut 
apparently  the  couple  was  not  contuminated.  At  the  time  of  writing 
it  ha«  not  been  tried  at  1450"  C.  It  seems  probable  that  the  rate  of  dif- 
fusion of  the  waste  gases  will  be  slow  enough  to  permit  the  use  of  the  tube 
in  an  atmosphere  that  is  not  particularly  hard  on  couples.  The  body 
of  the  tube  certainly  has  a  very  high  fusion  point. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Iliddlc  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has  sent  us  five  tubes, 
but  the  tenets  on  these  tubes  have  not  yet  been  completed. 

At  presi'nt  our  method  of  recording  the  temperature  of  our  furnaces 
dodges  the  difficulty  by  using  two  couples.  Two  silfrax  sheaths  arc  used, 
one  just  above  the  other,  the  top  one  projecting  about  7  in.  (17  cm.)  into 
the  furnace  chamber,  while  the  lower  projects  only  2}^  in.  (6.35  cm.). 
It  has  been  found  by  trial  that  a  couple  in  this  lower  tube  does  not  attain 
the  full  tcm|>cratur<!  of  the  furnace,  but  runs  about  100"  lower.  In 
spite  of  this  the  lag  over  the  actual  changes  in  furnace  lemiM;raturo  is 
sliglit.  Two  couples  are  c(umected  to  a  recording  meter,  the  lower  one 
being  left  in  continuous  run.  The  upper  is  jiroti'cLed  by  a  fused  quartz 
tube  aiul  i.s  [juahei!  clear  into  (he  upper  silfrax  tube,  where  it  attainHthe 
full  temperature  of  the  furnace  in  about  5  niin.  After  10  min.,  it  is 
withdrawn  and  the  recorder  chart  thus  carries  a  calibration  of  the  lower 
couple  made  every  2  or  3  hr.  The  workmen  run  the  furnace  by  the 
continuous  record. 


DISCUSSION 


F,  H.  Riddle,*  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — I  understand  that  these  teats  at 
1450°  were  for  coutinuous  periods,  that  is,  over  several  hours.  Is  it 
possible,  for  short  periods  of  time,  to  go  to  higher  temperatures  than 
1450°?  The  apparently  vitreous  tubes  that  ajjpeared  to  resist  the  effect 
of  iron  the  best  are  made  to  vitrify.  The  Marquardt  mass  bodies  are 
very  porous.  When  examined  after  use  at  high  temperatures,  the  glaze 
seems  to  have  entirely  disappeared.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when 
it  softens  on  the  porous  body  it  is  absorbed  into  the  body.  This  can  be 
shown  by  holding  a  broken  portion  of  a  tube  in  a  colored  solution  and  then 
examining  a  cross-section. 

The  vitreous  tubes  are  made  to  resist  detrimental  gases,  but  they  will 
not  withstand  sudden  temperature  changes,  as  a  rule,  as  well  as  the  low- 
coefficient  porous  tubes. 

F.  A.  Harvey. — We  have  not  tried  these  tubes  for  shorter  periods  at 
higher  temperatures  for  we  have  no  occasion  to  go  above  1450°.  There 
is  one  defiuite  problem  we  are  trying  to  solve;  that  is  for  a  continuous 
run  of  72  hr.  at  1450°.  We  need  a  more  highly  refractory  tube  than  we 
have  at  the  present  time.  You  can  protect  against  heat  shocks  by  put- 
ting a  carborundum  tube  on  the  outside.  If  you  are  deahng  with  a  con- 
tinuous run,  the  temperatures  can  be  raised  as  gradually  as  you  wish. 

W.  E.  FoRSTTHB,  Nela  Park,  Cleveland,  0- — Our  experience  has  been 
that  if  you  are  going  to  measure  temperatures  as  high  as  1550°  C  with  a 
platinum  platioum-rhodium  couple  in  an>'thing  approaching  practical 
conditions,  the  e.m.f.  is  very  questionable.  We  have  never  had  a  plati- 
num platinum-rhodium  thermocouple  that  would  keep  its  caUbration 
when  mounted  in  an  ordinary  platinum-wound  furnace  operated  at  this 
temperature  for  any  length  of  time. 

R.  B.  SosMANi  Washington,  D.  C. — We  measure  temperatures  with 
platinum  platinum-rhodium  couples,  regularly,  up  to  1755°,  the  melting 
point  of  platinum,  and  get  comparative  accuracy,  but  tlie  platinum 
must  be  pure. 


*  Cbemisi,  Clay  Products  Division  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 
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Protecting  Tubes  for  Thermocouples 

BY    H.   D.    UNCULN,*    DETROIT,    MICH. 
(CbicB«o  MmUqc  6eptctDb«r.  1010} 

The  function  of  a  pyrometer  protecting  tube  is  to  maintain  an  atmos-  { 
pherc  about  the  thermocouple  most  favorable  to  its  continued  accuracy  \ 
and  long  life,  and  at  the  same  time  permit  the  weld  of  the  couple  to  attain 
the  full  temperature  of  the  area  or  object  being  measured.     In  addition  to . 
protecting  the  thermocouple  from  the  chemical  or  alloying  effects  of  the  j 
products  of  combustion  or  bath  being  measured,  the  tube  must  also  pro-  ^ 
tect  the  couple  from  mechanical  injury.     The  conditions  met  in  practice 
vary  so  much  that  no  one  material  is  suitable  for  all  apphcations.     The 
usefulness  as  well  as  the  expense  of  maintenance  of  a  pyrometer  system  arc  , 
influenced  greatly  by  a  choice  of  the  most  suitable  protecting  tube.     The  J 
tube  must  protect  the  couple  without  itself  becoming  too  great  an  j 
expense  item. 

The  protecting  tube  should  have  the  following  qualities:  (1)  A  melt- j 
ing  point  well  above  the  highest  temperature  to  be  encountered.     (2)  t 
SuflBcient  strength  through  the  entire  range  of  temperatures  to  hold  up  ita 
own  weight  and  resist  such  shock  and  jar  as  are  unavoidable.     (3)  It 
must  be  impervious  to  the  atmosphere  or  bath  to  which  it  will  be  subject. 
(4)   It  must  not  give  off   any  vapor  injurious  to  the  couple.     (5)  It. 
must  not  form  any  oxides  fusible  below  the  highest  temperature  to  be 
measured. 

The  proper  location  of  the  tube  in  the  furnace  is  almost  as  important ' 
as  the  choice  of  material.  The  tube  must  be  placed  as  near  to  the  work  to 
be  heated  as  possible.  It  must  be  kept  out  of  the  direct  path  of  flame, 
both  because  that  would  give  too  high  temperature  readings  and  because 
partly  burned  fuel  will  destroy  the  tube  faster  than  the  quiet  products  of 
combustion. 

Pyrometer  tubes  are  sometimes  buried  in  the  floor  or  embedded  in  the 
wall  of  the  furnace,  but  usually  the  lag  is  so  great  that  the  readings  are  of 
Uttle  use.  When  rare-metal  couples  and  expensive  porcelain  tubes  are 
used,  there  is  a  temptation  not  to  project  the  couple  far  enough  into  the 
furnace.  Where  only  approximate  results  are  required,  a  couple  may  be 
projected  into  a  depression  in  the  furnace  wall;  but  for  the  heat  treat- 
ment of  steel,  the  couple  must  be  near  the  work.  The  tube  must  always 
project  into  a  furnace  far  enough  to  become  fully  heated  to  the  furnace 
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^temperature.     A  refractory  tube  will  require  two  or  three  times  its  diam- 
eter exposed  to  the  heat  to  get  away  from  the  cooling  of  the  tube  by  the 
B  colder  parts.     A  nickel-chromium  tube  will  require  twice  that  much 
"  immersion  and  a  steel  tube  slightly  more  than  the  nickel-chromium. 

Neither  platinum  oor  platinum-rhodium  are  injured  by  oxidation  but 
both  absorb  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  many  metal  vapors  at  high  tempera- 
tures. Porcelain,  kaolin,  or  fused  silica  are  about  the  only  substances 
that  may  be  safely  allowed  to  touch  a  rare-metal  couple  at  high  tempera- 

Itures.  Since  "chemists  triangles"  made  of  nickel-chromium  wire  do  not 
injure  platinum  dishes,  it  may  be  that  if  drawn  nickel-chromium  tubes 
could  be  obtained  the  fragile  porcelain  tubes  could  be  entirely  dis- 
pensed with,  but  as  long  as  cast  tubes  only  are  available,  porcelain  must 
be  interposed  between  the  outer  tube  and  the  couple.  A  rare-metal 
couple  must  be  protected  from  contamination  even  when  cold,  otherwise 

I  bits  of  metal,  salt  or  paint,  and  charcoal  from  a  wooden  bench  may  be- 
come attached  to  it  when  cold  and  later  destroy  the  accuracy  of  the  couple 
when  placed  in  the  furnace. 
Porcelain  was  one  of  the  first  materials  to  be  used  for  p>Tometer 
protecting  tubes.    The  best  grades  for  this  work  soften  about  1800^  C 
and  are  practically  impervious  to  gas.     It  is  one  of  the  few  materials 
that  will  not  alloy  with  or  contaminate  platinum.     This  material  is  very 
brittle  at  temperatures  below  1200**  C,  and  its  high  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion causes  it  to  break  from  too  rapid  changes  of  temperature.     It  is 
destroyed  by  fused  alkalies  or  metallic  oxides.     This  combined  with 
its  first  cost  has  limited  its  use  to  a  protection  for  rare*metal  couples, 
and  it  is  usually  protected  by  an  outer  metal  tulve. 
^m       Fused  silica,  artificial  quartz,  has  a  very  low  coefficient  of  expansion 
^4nd  is  much  cheaper  than  porcelain.     It  is  suitable  for  protecting  rare- 
metal  couples  subject  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature.     When  subject 
lo  temperatures  above  1200°  C,  it  undergoes  a  recrystalUzation  whirli 
n  causes  it  to  become  cloudy  and  weak.     It  finally  breaks  from  its  own 
Ktnternal  strains. 

H  Thermocouples  made  of  nickel-chromium,  known  under  the  trade 
"Tiame  of  chromel,  and  nickel-aluminum,  known  as  alumel,  oxidize  very 
slowly  and  maintain  their  accuracy  best  when  subjected  to  oxidizing  con- 
ditions. They  fail  quickly  when  subjected  to  strong  reducing  condi- 
tions and  even  more  quickly  when  subjected  to  alternative  reducing  and 
oxidizing  conditions.  These  materials,  when  used  in  an  electric  furnace 
heateil  by  nickel-chromium  or  platinum  wire,  usually  require  no  protect- 
ing tube.  When  used  in  a  fuel-fired  furnace,  probably  the  best  and  at  the 
same  time  most  economical  protecting  tube  is  one  made  of  nickel-cliro< 
mium.  Tubes  made  of  an  alloy  of  80  per  cent,  nickel  and  20  per  cent, 
chromium,  known  under  tlie  trade  name  of  chromel  A,  are  most  economi- 
cal for  temperatures  between  500"  C.  and  1100°  C,  in  gas-  or  oil-fired 
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fumacee.  A  cheaper  tube  is  made  with  somewhat  less  chromium  and  an 
addition  of  about  25  per  cent,  of  iron.  This  tube  btU  stand  a  slightly 
higher  temperature  than  the  straight  nickel-chromium  but  lasts  about 
one-half  as  long  at  1000**  C.  The  life  of  nickel-chromium  tubes  is  greatly- 
reduced  by  alternately  strongly  oxidizing  and  strongly  reducing  conditions 
such  as  are  encountered  near  the  bridge  wall  of  a  coal-fired  furnace.  The 
tube  containing  25  per  cent,  of  iron  is  rather  more  satisfactory  under 
these  conditions  than  the  straight  nickel-chromium,  but  the  best  solution 
is  to  so  locate  the  tube  that  it  will  be  subjected  lo  a  dead  heat.  Nickel- 
chromium  tubes  are  very  satisfactory  as  an  outer  protection  for  rare- 
metal  couples. 

At  temperatures  around  1200°  and  1300°  C,  alundum  tubes  are  quite 
satisfactory  but  are,  of  course,  very  fragile. 

For  measuring  high  temperatures  in  large  furnaces,  porcelain  kilns, 
and  glass  tanks,  where  the  conditions  are  very  severe  but  the  change  in 
temperature  is  very  slow,  tubes  made  of  fireclay  with  heavy  walls,  ^ 
to  l}^  in.  (19  lo  38  mm.)  thick  give  good  service. 

Iron  and  steel  protecting  tubes  seem  to  allow  furnace  gases  to  diffuse 
through  the  walls  of  the  tube  at  red  heats  and,  when  used  with  nickel- , 
chromium  couples,  should  always  be  open  to  the  air  at  the  end  away  from  J 
the  heat.  If  the  outer  enil  is  plugged,  the  couples  will  behave  very  much 
aa  though  not  protected  from  the  furnace  gases.  I  consider  it  safest  to 
have  all  protecting  tuhes  open  to  the  air  at  the  end  away  from  the  heat. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  this  end  is  not  surrounded  by  flame  or  gaa 
from  the  furnace.  In  the  case  of  a  bath  of  molten  metal  or  salt,  the  tube 
should  be  long  enough  to  prevent  drops  of  metal  or  salt  or  small  pieces 
of  charcoal  from  dropping  down  the  tube. 

Couples  of  iron  versus  constantan,  iron  versus  commercial  nickel,  or 
nickel-chromium  versus  nickel-copper  (chiomel-copel)  may  be  used  up  to 
300"  or  400°  C.  without  any  protection,  and  to  500°  or  ttOO"  C.  with  light 
steel  tubes.  The  use  of  iron-constantan  couples  at  a  temperature  around 
800°  and  900*  C.  requires  somewhat  different  treatment  from  that  given 
either  rare  metals  or  chromel-alumel  couples,  since  the  iron  and  constan- 
tan oxidize  rapidly  at  this  temperature,  while  the  other  couples  are 
injured  most  by  a  reducing  condition.  Iron-constantan  couples  are 
frcqucntU'  installed  in  iron  tubes  closed  as  tightly  as  possible  in  order  lo 
allow  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  tube  and  the  diffusion  of  giis  through  the 
walls  of  the  tube  to  create  a  reducing,  or  at  leastnon-oxidizing,  atmosphere 
in  the  tube.  Iron-constantan  will  oxidize  very  rapidly  when  used  in  a 
nickel-chromium  protecting  tube  that  allows  free  access  to  the  air,  and 
when  it  is  desired  to  use  a  tube  of  this  material,  an  inert  material  (such 
as  alundum)  mixed  with  a  few  per  cent,  of  charcoal  is  packed  around  the 
couple  to  retard  oxidation. 

Until  this  time  I  have  considered  the  protecting  tube  in  its  relation  to 
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the  couple  and  assumed  that  the  tube  is  exposed  to  products  of  combus- 
tion in  a  furnace.  When  the  tube  is  exposed  to  a  molten  bath  a  tube 
must  be  choeen  that  will  withstand  the  bath.  A  nickel-chromium-iron 
tube  will  give  good  results  in  molten  lead  around  700°  to  800"  C.  Seam- 
less steel  or  extra  heavy  wrought  iron  pipe  is  sometimes  used  because  of 
its  low  first  cost. 

Molten  cyanide  of  potash  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  baths  to  control. 
It  is  very  injxu-ious  to  any  kind  of  a  couple,  it  fluxes  refractory  tubes,  and 
passes  through  steel  tubes.  A  nickel-plated  steel  tube  has  given  fair 
results,  and  nickel-chromium  alloy  is  good  if  the  casting  is  entirely  free 
from  defects. 

An  alloy  of  75  per  cent,  iron  and  25  per  cent,  chromium  known  under 
the  trade  name  of  "  chromon  "  has  been  developed  to  withstand  the  action 
of  molten  brass  and  bronze.  A  light  protecting  tube  of  this  material 
is  used  with  a  fairly  light  couple  to  take  readings  in  a  crucible  of  molten 
metal.  A  reading  is  secured  in  40  sec.  to  1  min.  Such  a  tube  will  give 
between  100  and  200  readings  before  failing,  depending  on  the  tempera- 
ture and  composition  of  the  melt,  and  on  the  perfection  of  the  casting. 

In  conclusion,  to  intelligently  select  a  protecting  tube  the  following 
factors  must  be  considered:  Whether  the  couple  should  be  used  under 
oxidizing  or  reducing  conditions;  the  atmosphere  or  bath  to  which  the 
tube  will  be  subjected;  the  maximum  temperature  to  be  encountered. 
Care  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  proper  tube,  locating  it  in  the  most 
favorable  place  in  the  furnace,  and  then  inspecting  and  replacing  it 
before  it  has  deteriorated  enough  to  injure  the  couple,  will  regult  in 
increased  accuracy  and  decreased  up-keep  charges. 
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Pyrometer  Protection  Tubes 
or  ons  ncTCHiNS,*  b.  a.*  niaoaba  faixs,  n.  t. 

<Cbl«aCO  MfMinc.  ^U>mb«r.  1019) 

It  is  intended  to  discuss  in  this  pnpcr  protection  appliances  used  for 
high-temperature  pyrometer  installations  involving  the  use  of  platinum 
couples  and  to  describe  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  new  carborun- 
dum protection  tube.  Of  all  the  components  that  go  to  make  a  complete 
p>Tometer  installation,  the  one  given  the  least  attention  and  the  one 
about  which  there  is  the  least  exact  information  is  the  outer  protection 
tube.  This  condition  is  xinfortunate,  as  much,  and  in  some  Q&ses  even 
the  success  of  the  equipment  as  a  whole,  depends  on  the  proper  type  of 
protection.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  installation  is  allowed  to  operate 
without  attention  until  some  part  of  the  apparatus  breaks  down.  The 
outer  tube  is  the  component  that  usually  fails  and,  more  often  than  not, 
the  failure  causes  breakage  of  the  porcelain  protection  and  ruin  of  the 
couple.  This  condition  should  be  recognized  and  studied  as  it  has  a 
very  important  bearing  upon  the  upkeep  cost  of  pyrometer  equipment. 
The  cost  of  the  outer  protection  tulw  is  small  compared  with  the  cost 
of  the  platinum  couple  and  porcelain  protection  and  it  would  well  repay 
LuBcrs  uf  this  type  of  equipment  to  replace  their  outer  protection  tubes  at 
'certain  definite  periods,  which  experience  shows  is  necessary  to  prevent 
destruction  of  the  platinum. 

Speaking  generally,  platinum  thermocouple  equipment  is  used  for 
measuring  temperatures  over  2000"*  F,  (1094°  C),  and  is  used  extensively 
for  the  control  of  brick  and  pipe  kilns,  glass  pot  furnaces,  glass  tank 
furnacrs,  heat-treating  furnaces,  open-hearth  furnaces,  and  forge  furnaces. 
A  satisfactory  protection  tube  must  be  sufficiently  refractory  not  to  soften 
at  the  maximum  temperature  within  the  furnace.  It  must  be  reastant 
to  cracking  due  to  temperature  changes,  should  he  as  nearly  gas-tight  as 
possible,  and  should  be  made  of  a  material  with  a  high  thermal  conduc- 
tivity and  great  resistance  toward  erosion  by  the  furnace  atmosphore. 
Carborundum  is  a  refractory  that  possesses  these  characteristics  to  n 
marked  degree.  Recent  manufacturing  improvements  have  made  pos- 
sible the  production  of  protection  tubes  composed  entirely  of  carborun- 
dum without  the  addition  of  any  binding  material.  These  tubes  possess 
all  the  (lesirablf  properties  of  carborundum  including  great  refractoriness, 
low  coefficient  of  expansion,  resistance  toward  tlie  action  of  furnace  gases 
and  slags,  and  high  thermal  conductivity.     The  elTecl  of  the  thermal 
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conductivity  of  the  prot^tion  tube  is  of  great  importance  and  has  a 
very  decided  bearing  on  the  accuracy  with  which  the  pyrometer  tempera- 
ture indication  follows  the  actual  temperature  condition  within  the 
furnace.  Carborundum  having  a  thermal  conductivity  of  about  eight 
times  that  of  fireclay  and  three  to  four  times  that  of  fused  alumina  re- 
fractories would  be  expected,  when  used  as  a  protection,  to  show  a  con- 
siderable advantage  in  this  respect. 

To  prove  this  point  a  series  of  experiments  was  conducted  with  car- 
borundum and  fireclay  tubes  to  determine  the  lag  in  the  pyromctci 
reading  caused  by  these  types  of  proteetion.  Four  chromel-alumel 
type  P  couples  were  prepared  and  standardized.  The  first  couple  was 
used  in  the  form  of  bare  wire  without  any  protection,  the  second  was  pro- 
tected by  a  porcelain  tube  and  a  carborundum  tube  1  in.  (2.5  em.)  inside 
diameter,  IJg  in.  (4.7  cm.)  outside  diameter,  length  outside  19  in.  (47 
cm-),  length  inside  17*V4  in.  (45  cm.);  the  third  was  protected  by  a  porcelain 
tube  and  a  fireclay  tube  1  in.  inside  diameter,  2  in.  outside  diameter,  length 
outside  18  in.,  length  inside  }7}'i  in.,  and  the  fourth  couple  was  protected 
by  a  porcelain  tube  and  a  fireclay  tube  lis  in.  inside  dinnieter,  3  In.  outside 
diameter,  length  outside  18  in.,  length  inside  17j'i,  in.  A  large  electric 
pot  furnace  was  maintained  at  a  constant  temperature  by  means  of  a 
rheostat.  The  temperature  of  (hia  furnace  was  determined  by  means 
of  a  platinum  thermocouple,  which  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  furnace 
throughout  the  experiment. 

Experiment  1. — The  furnace  wii.s  nmiiitiiined  at  upprnxinialely  450"  C 
and  the  four  ehromcl-alumel  couples  were  phingiMi  iiiltt  it,  ime  at  a  time» 
and  allowed  to  remain  there  unilil  the  millivolt  reading  of  the  couple 
became  constant.  Headings  of  millivolts  and  time  were  taken  and 
curves  plotted. 

Ei-perimtnl  2. — The  procedure  was  repeated  with  the  furnace  tem- 
perature maintained  at  approximately  950"  C.  The  following  results 
were  obtained ; 

Fdhwacb  at    Fttbmaok  at 

450"  C,  OM*  C. 

MiMirm  MiMDTSs 

T^me  for  reading  of  b&re  couple  to  become  comitant 5  2H 

Time  for  roiulinK  of  couple  in  carbonindum  protection  to  be- 
come constant 25  12H 

Time  for  reading  of  cnuiili:  in  2  in.  diameter  6ri-c)ay  protec- 
tion to  become  constant 60  35 

lime  fur  reading  of  couple  in  3  in.  diameter  fireclay  protec- 
tion to  become  constant 70  50 

It  was  recognized  that  while  the  above  results  were  interesting  they 
did  not  indicate  what  could  be  expected  from  commercial  installations 
where  changes  of  tcniiierature  were  less  rapid.  As  measuring  the  tem- 
perature of  the  gases  of  the  open-hearth  steel  furnace  is  a  promising  field 
for  pyrometry,  it  was  decided  to  make  certain  tests  to  determine  the  effect 
<rf  couple  protection  on  this  work.     Three  calibrated  platinum  thermjo- 
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couples  were  inntniUed  side  l»y  side  in  the  slag  pocket  of  an  open-h 
ateel  furnace  just  above  the  checkerwork.  The  first  couple  hud  porcelaial 
and  a  Ijjj  in.  diarncter  rjirhorundum-tuhe  protection,  the  second  hadl 
porcelain  and  a  2  in.  dianietcr  fireclay-tube  protection,  and  the  third! 
couple  had  porcelain  and  a  3  in.  diameter  fireclay-tube  proteclioa.1 
Leads  anri  swikOies  were  arranged  so  that  any  one  of  the  couple.^  could 
be  connected  mth  a  millivolt  meter.  Headings  were  taken  of  niilhvolta 
and  time  for  each  couple  for  seven  reversals  of  the  fuiiiace  gases.     The 
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FlU.    1, — CunVISd  BUOWtNO  tAO  in  1>YI|r>UKTEit  HRAUINn  PnR  UirFEHENT  PROTECTION 

TUBES. 

thermocouple  protected  by  the  'i-in.  fireclay  tube  did  not  operate  satis- 
factorily throuKhout  the  entire  test  and  no  curve  of  the  readings  of  the 
couple  is  included.  The  general  shape  of  the  curve  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  couple  protected  by  the  3-in.  fireclay  tube,  the  time  and  temper- 
ature lag  being  less.  The  average  restdts  for  this  thermocouple  are  in- 
cluded in  the  tabulated  data.  No  record  was  made  of  tlie  exact  time  of 
changing  the  valves  on  the  furnace  so  that  no  data  are  available  to  show 
the  time  lag  of  the  couple  protected  by  the  carborunduiu  tube.     However, 
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judging  from  the  shape  of  the  curve  for  this  couple,  the  time  lag  must 
have  been  small.  The  data  given  in  Table  1  are  obtained  from  the 
curves  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  these  results  that  the  use  of  couple-protecting 
material  having  high  heat  conductivity  is  of  very  considerable  importance. 

In  the  glass-furnace  £eld  carborundum  tubes  are  rapidly  becoming 
the  standard  type  of  protection.  In  Fig.  3  is  shown  a  photograph  of  a 
carborundum  tube  that  has  had  4  mo.  service  in  an  oil-fixed  ^%a&  Vw^ 
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PlBKCLAT  pKOTUCTTOJr  T™> 

3  Inch  2  Inch 

AvcrHK<7    time    tug  of  couple  protected  by  iireclay  tube 

over  carborumliini  protot^tcH  cotiple 2  mm.  49  ace.  1  min.  9  ace. 

Average  temperature  [ag  of  eouplo  prot«ct«d  by  fireclay  over 

carijorurHiuin  protwted  couple 94.3*  F.        66.0"  F. 


Flli.   3. — CaKHUKUNUUU    TlUE    AFTKK    I    MU.    SEUVILC   IN    AN    OIL-riHKD    GLAHg   TANK 

FURNACE. 


furnace.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  fireclay  suppurting  tulie  has  been 
very  badly  melted  away  while  the  carborundum  tube  shnWB  onlj'  slight 
signs  of  wear.  A  life  from  6  to  8  mo.  is  usual  for  these  tubes  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  them  giving  satisfactory  ser\'ice  for  a  very  much 
longer  period. 

Due  to  the  high  thennal  conductivity  of  carborundum  tubes  it  is  not 
necessar>',  when  installing  this  equipment,  to  allow  the  tube  to  project 
more  than  a  shiirt  distance  into  the  ftirnace.  In  some  cases  it  is  even 
desirable  to  keep  the  end  of  the  tube  flush  with  the  furnace  wall;  this 
method  of  installation  will  add  very  materially  to  the  life  of  the  thermo- 
couple prot^tion. 
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Melting  Point  of  Refractory  Materials 

BY   l«Ba    1.    DjVNA,  *   B.    S.,    WASHINUTDX,    D.    C 
i:Chtc««o  Mmtlnc.  Sciilcmber,  lOlO) 

Thb  object  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss  the  factors  and  conditions  that 
lafifcct  the  observed  values  of  the  melting  points  of  refractory  materials 
[and  to  describe  practical  methods  for  the  determination  of  these  points. 
IWhilc  it  appeared  to  be  neeessarj"  to  diseuss  wmie  of  the  g<;nera]  pro- 
IperlieK  of  sUieates  and  refractories,  these  subjects  have  been  entered 
ito    only    in    so    far    us    they    relate    to    the    melting   point   and    it.s 
r-UTuiination. 
Refractory  materials  such  as  fireclays,  firebricks,  and  minerals  gener- 
y,  may  l>e  considered  to  be  composed  of  compounds  of  metallic  oxides, 
:)lid  solutions  of  the  oxides,  the  pure  oxides,  or  mixtures  of  the  three 
classes  together  with  small  amounts  of  a  variety  of  chemical  compounds. 
The  oxides  silica  and  iiluniina  *>e('iir  most  commonly  in  refraetorj'  ma- 
r-rials; in  comhination  with  these,  oxides  of  the  alkali  earth,  the  alkali, 
he  iron  group,  and  the  rare  earth  metals  are  frequently  found. 

Mbanjno  of  Meltino  Point 


I 


In  its  strictest  sense,  the  term  melting  point  is  applied  to  the  t<?mpera- 
rc  at  which  the  solid  and  liquid  phases  of  a  pure  crystalline  substance 
remain  in  equilibrium;  at  the  melting  point,  there  is  usually  a  discon- 
nuous  change  of  a  number  of  its  physical  properties.  In  the  case  of 
ose  refractory  materials  that  are  either  amorphous  or  heterogeneous 
lixtures  or  compounds  of  oxides  or  other  substances,  the  term  melting 
int  is  not  a  definite  temperature;  the  change  from  the  solid  condition 
one  in  which  the  material  will  flow  is  gradual  over  a  temperature  and 
me  interval.  In  addition,  ph>*sical  and  chemical  reactions,  which  are 
not  equilibrium  reactions,  often  take  place  during  melting. 

With  the  rise  in  temperature  of  a  refractory  material,  the  first  phe- 

lomenon  of  importance  usually  observed  is  the  sintering  or  vitrification  of 

he  particles;  thatis,  the  edgesof  the  particles  first  become  soft  and  liquid 

and  the  particles  stick  together  even  though  all  parts  of  the  material  are 

at  the  same  temperature.'     As  a  result  of  surface  tension,  the  soft  edges 


*  Assistant  FhyBioist,  U.  S,  Bureau  of  Staad&rcls. 

*  J.  W.  Mellor:  "Clay  und  Pottery  laJuBtries,"  83,  247;  87,  309. 
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of  the  particles  become  rounded  oflF.  Sintcrinf;  may  alao  be  produced  by 
the  fusion  of  the  lower  inohing-j)oint  coniitituent«,  the  formiition  of 
eutectics  and  aohitions,  and  the  chemical  reaction  of  the  constituent-s.  If, 
ft8  a  rrsnlf  of  these  phenomena,  a  sulistance  of  sufficient  fluidity  to  diffuse 
through  the  mass  is  formed,  tlie  whole  body  may  flow  while  the  aoUd 
particles  are  held  in  suspension.  From  the  point  at  which  the  substance 
be^ns  to  sinter,  it  may  become  more  ■viscous  gradually,  over  a  long  range 
in  temperature,  until  it  flows,  or  it  may  soften  and  flow  distinctly  over  a 
short  range  in  temperature.  While  these  materials  have  a  more  or  less 
definite  t-em|x^rature  interval  of  n)eUing,  or  melting  range,  their  soften- 
ing is  also  a  function  of  the  time. 

If  the  refractory  material  is  a  pure  crystalline  comixtund,  it  will  have 
a  definite  melting  point,  in  the  strict  sense.  Nevertheless,  there  are  such 
pure  refractory  compounds  as  quartz  and  albite,  which  soften  very  slowly 
and  the  melting  interval  of  which  is  an  interval  of  time;  that  is,  a  long 
time  is  necessary  to  attain  equilibrium  between  the  crystalline  solid  and 
the  liquid.'  For  these  substances,  the  tempcrature-timo  method  is  not 
suitable  for  the  determination  of  the  mettiug  point.  For  practical  and 
technical  purposes,  the  criterion  of  marked  Sow  is  used  for  such  substances. 
On  account  of  superheating  while  melting,  the  melting  point  found  by 
this  method  may  be  much  higher  than  the  true  melting  point,  as  in  the 
case  of  quartz,  where  it  is  about  50"  C.  higher.' 

By  the  t*rm  refractoriness  of  a  refractxiry  material  is  usually  implied 
its  resistance  to  the  action  of  heat  or,  more  definitely,  its  ability  to  retain 
its  shape  at  high  temperatures  under  accurately  specified  conditions. 
The  term  •'refractoriness"  is  broader  and  more  general  in  meaning  than 
"fusibility,"  which  is  usually  measured  by  the  softening  point  or  fusing 
point.  The  latter  refers  to  the  temperature  at  which  the  material  begins 
to  lose  its  shape  and  flows.  The  last  mentioned  phenomena  ordinarily 
take  place  in  several  stages  over  a  range  in  temperature.  The  sintering 
of  the  material  produces  shrinkage  and  bending;  but  this  phenomenon 
should  not  be  considered  txa  taking  place  in  the  melting  range. 

Assuming  that  the  sample  is  in  the  form  of  a  cone  or  cyUndcr,  the 
beginmng  of  the  deformation,  bending,  or  squatting  of  the  specimen 
marks  the  first  stage  of  melting;  the  second  stage  begins  when  the  mate- 
rial has  fused  into  a  lump  or  ball  or,  in  the  case  of  a  cone,  when  the  apex 
has  touched  the  base;  the  third  stage  begins  when  the  lump  has  flattened 
out  and  is  fluid.  These  melting  stages  occur  over  temperature  inter^'als 
of  varying  magnitude,  depending  on  the  substance ;  in  many  cases  of  more 
or  less  pure  compounds,  the  material  melts  at  a  definite  temperature  or 

>  Day  and  .Sosman :  Amer.  J  nl.  Sci.\4]  (May,  19ll)Sl,341. 

■  The  teiuperaturc  at  which  Hilica  Ix^gins  u»  flow  Ls  ahuut  1750*  C.  See  C.  W. 
Kanolt:  V.  S.  Hun^ti  of  HtoiuUrds  Terh.  I'after  10.  True  melting  point  of 
orystob&lite  i»  1710°  C.    tive  Ferguson  uud  Merwin:  Amer.  Jnl.  Sci.  (Aug.,  1918J  4C 
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over  a  very  small  tpmperature  interval  and  thus  if  dot-s  not  hpi'vp  a  useful 
purjKisi^  U)  deinareatc  the  melting  slages.  Thjil.  particular  stage  in 
;c  melting  range  which  is  to  be  conaidered  as  the  melting  point  or  softron- 
^3ng  point  depends  on  the  material  and  the  extent  of  softening  (hat  will 
anifest  the  moat  information  concerning  some  limitations  of  use  of  tlic 
naterial  or  the  conclusions  to  be  dej'tved  from  the  melting-point  test. 
Prom  a  general  and  practical  standpoint  and  wherever  the  conditions 
of  uae  of  the  material  are  not  si>ecifically  known,  the  knowledge  of  the 
temperature  at  which  a  marked  and  distinct  flow  of  the  sample  begins  is 
most  important  and  useful  as  a  fixed  temperature  as  well  as  a  comparison 
temperature. 

The  temperature  at  which  a  marked  flow  begins  usually  occurs  after 
c  start  of  the  above-mentioned  first  stage  of  melting.  Especially  with 
samples  in  the  form  of  a  cone  and  cylinder  and  with  rapid  rates  of  heating, 
the  beginning  of  the  marked  and  distinct  flow  is  seen  to  occur  when  the 
sample  is  about  half  bent  over  or  halfway  between  the  first  two 
stages. 

In  general,  then,  the  practical  definition  of  the  melting  point  of  a 
refractory  material  Is  identical  with  that  of  its  softening  or  fusing  point 
and  ia  arbitrarily  stated  to  he  the  temperature  at  which  a  marked  flow 
of  the  material  begins.  In  terms  of  the  deformation  of  a  cone  or  cylinder, 
the  melting  point  is  haifwaj'  between  the  temperature  at  which  the  de- 
formation begins  and  the  temperature  at  which  the  material  fuses  into  a 
lump  or  ball  or  is  completely  bent  over.  For  most  refractory  materials, 
the  melting  point  is,  under  specified  conditions,  reproducible  and  definite 
Qough  to  be  worth  determining. 

Factors  and  Com>iTiDNs  ArpECTixc  Observed  Melting  Point 

Chemical  Composition. — It  is  evident  that  the  chemical  composition 
of  a  refractory  material  will  affect,  to  a  large  extent,  the  observed  melt- 
ing point.  While  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  a  relationship 
jbetwecD  the  melting  point  and  composition  of  fireclays,  no  definite  and 
complete  connection  has  been  found.  In  fact,  no  equihbrium  diagram 
can  be  established  for  such  complex  and  heterogeneous  mijcture  as  fire- 
clays and  firebricks;  first,  because  of  the  large  number  of  components, 
d,  second,  because  of  the  inhcmogeneity  of  the  chemical  constituents, 
or  the  same  reasons  it  is  dilEcult  to  determine  empiric  relations  between 
the  observed  melting  iM>int  {which  is  not  an  equihbrium  temperature) 

Ind  the  composition.  Nevertheless,  chemical  analyses  will  oft<?n  indi- 
cate the  relative  refractoriness  of  different  materials.  Of  course,  where 
we  have  combinationa  of  chemically  pure  oxides  in  which  are  formed 
definite  chemical  compounds,  solid  solutions  or  eutectics,  the  terapera- 
turo  versus  composition  or  equilibrium  diagrams  have  been  established 
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for  a  number  of  grou{Hi  of  oxid<^,  suoh  an  for  the  coiiibiimtions  of  time, 
alumiDa,  magnesia,  and  silica.* 

The  addition  of  on  inii»urity  to  a  refractory  inuk'riul  usually  lowers 
itH  melting  point.  For  instance,  in  Hrcclay  substances,  the  addition  of 
sodium,  potassium,  iron,  titanium,  calcium,  or  ma^^iesiuju  compound? 
produces  a  very  marked  depression  of  the  melting  point;  the  addition  of 
si  Ilea  to  fireclay  materials  decreases  the  refractoriness  while  the  addition 
of  alumina  increases  it. 

Size  of  Particles  and  Shape  and  Positjon  of  Body. — It  is  well  known 
that,  within  certain  limits,  the  smaller  the  particles  of  a  refractorj'  mate- 
rial the  lower  may  be  its  melting  point.  The  softening  of  the  surface 
of  the  particles  takes  place  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  softening  of 
the  whole  body  en  masse;  in  other  words,  the  particles  sinter  together 
l^efore  the  body  flows.  It  is  readily  apparent  that  the  smtUler  the  parti- 
cles or  the  finer  the  texture,  the  greater  is  the  surface  area  exposed  to 
softening.  The  fine  division  of  the  particles  also  allows  a  wider  and 
more  thorough  distribution  of  the  fluxing  agents;  consequently,  the  vitrifi- 
cation will  proceed  more  rapidly,  the  solution  and  reliction  of  the  constitu- 
ents will  be  facilitated^  and  the  material  will  flow  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture. On  the  contrarj',  a  finer  division  of  the  particles  may  produce  a 
wider  and  more  thorough  distribution  of  the  higher  melting-point  con- 
stituents to  the  extent  of  raising  the  melting  point. 

The  total  effect  on  the  melting  point  of  varying  the  size  of  the  parti- 
cles ordinarily  is  not  large.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  large  number  of 
samples  of  coal  ash.  those  specimens  ground  "to  an  impalpable  powder 
tended  to  soften  at  a  slightly  lower  temperature  than  ash  that  would 
pass  a  100-mesh  screen.  The  difference  averaged  6°  C.  and  in  no  test 
exceeded  40°  C."*  Exj>erimenls  niade  in  the  pyrometry  laboratory-  at 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  on  the  nieltiiig  points  of  silica  foundry  sands  of 
particles  just  passing  a  10-niesh  screen  sliowcd  no  differences  in  melting 
point  larger  than  the  experimental  error  when  the  particles  were  ground 
to  pass  an  SO-mesh  screen.  Other  experiments  on  a  fireclay  brick  gave  a 
melting  point  of  1655*  C.  when  ground  to  pass  an  SO-mesh  screen  and 
\CAQ°  C.  when  ground  to  pass  a  200-meah  screen.  The  melting  point  of 
the  unground  brick  was  found  to  be  1030°  C.  In  this  case  it  appears  that 
(he  grinding  served  to  modify  the  distribution  of  the  difTerent  constitu- 
ents in  addition  to  reducing  their  size.  All  of  these  experiments  were 
made  under  the  same  conditions. 

Because  the  melting  of  a  refractory  material  i»  aeeompanted  by  a 
more  or  less  gradual  decrease  tn  vistxtsity,  the  teuifwrature  of  marked  flow 


*R.  B.  Susman:  llie  Common  Refractory  OxidcA.     Tran9.  Faraday  Soc.  (19I&- 
■117)  la,  251;  Jul.  hid,  it  Eng.  Chrm.  (Nov.,  1916)  985. 

*FieKlacr,  Hall,  tuid  Field:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  M'mca  Bull  129,  114. 
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(tependent  on  the  origiiml  geometrical  form  ami  position  of  the 
gubstancc.  For  example,  pyroinetric  cones  in  the  shape  of  a  tetrahedron 
with  the  axes  at  various  angles  from  the  vertical  will  be  subjeet  to  different 
l)ending  moments  while  sftftening  and  falling  over;  thus  when  l^ent  over, 
the  degree  of  fluidity  attainetl  will  not  be  the  same.  If  the  same  sub- 
stance were  in  the  form  of  a  short  cylinder,  it  is  probable  that  one  would 
not  be  able  to  judge  by  the  squatting  of  the  cylinder  the  temperature  at 
which  the  same  degree  of  viscosity  occurs  as  in  the  case  of  the  cone; 
hence  the  melting  point  observed  with  a  cylinder  may  be  different  from 
that  observed  with  a  cone.  However,  experiments  made  at  this  B\in*au 
sliowcd  no  (lifference  between  the  melting  points  of  a  t»ne  and  cylinder 
of  the  same  height  placed  vertically  and  heated  under  (he  same  condi- 
tions. The  cylinder  meuj^untl  2.5  cm.  in  heigJit  and  1.2  cm.  in  diameter; 
the  cone  wait  in  the  slmixt  of  u  tetruhcdron,  l>eing  2.5  cm.  high  and  having 
8-nim.  sides  for  the  ba^c. 

Time  and  Huif  of  Ilettting. — The  proeess  of  vitrification  and  melting 
of  refractories  is  a  matter  of  time  jus  well  as  of  temperature.  Obviously, 
the  longer  the  time  during  which  the  substance  is  held  within  its  vitri- 
hculion  range  the  greater  the  extent  of  .'wintering;  that  is,  the  softening, 
melting,  solution,  or  reaction  of  the  component.^.  Thus,  if  a  refractory 
is  held  for  a  long  time  within  its  nitrification  range,  it«  fusibility  will  be 
increae^;  if  a  refractory  is  kept  for  a  long  time  below  the  vitrification 
range,  the  sintering  will  not  be  appreciable.  The  melting  point  may  be 
increased  by  the  occurrence  of  a  chcuiicat  reaction  that  results  in  the 
formation  of  a  compound  with  a  liighcr  melting  point  than  cither  of  the 
components;  rapid  heating  would,  in  this  case,  arrest  the  fomiation  of 
such  a  compound.  In  the  ca«e  of  some  materials  proIonge<l  heating 
brings  about  volatihzation  of  the  nior*^  volatile  constituents,  such  as 
alkali  compounds,  with  a  consequent  increase  of  refracl,orin(sa.* 

The  observed  melting  point  will  also  vary  markt^lly  with  the  rate  of 
heating.  In  accordance  with  the  w<'ll-known  principle  of  the  increase  in 
the  rate  of  reaction  with  the  rise  in  temperature,  the  speed  of  a  vitrifica- 
tion is  accelerat*'d  by  raising  the  temperature;  consequently,  the  faster 
the  rise  in  temperature,  the  smaller  is  the  total  amount  of  sintering  or 
vitrification.  At  the  same  time,  by  rapid  heating  the  solution  of  the 
components  and  the  formation  of  eutectics  may  be  arrested  considerably; 
thus  some  of  the  factors  that  can  cause  the  material  to  flow  are  lai-gely 
diminished  in  effectiveness. 

It  takes  a  long  time  for  some  pure  refractory  compounds  to  melt; 
thus  the  melting  tempertitun'  will  vary  with  the  rate  of  heating,  for  the 
extent  of  superheating  while  melting  will  be  different  for  every  rate  of 
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heating.     In  practically  all  instances  of  inipurp  rpfractory  mixlurea  or 
cotiipounds,  the  mplting  range  will  depend  on  the  rate  of  he-atiog  also 
because  nf  the  time  effect  in  melting.     It  is  believed  that  the  effect  of  a 
change  of  rate  of  heating  is  more  marked,  the  closer  one  approaches 
melting  point. 

As  a  general  rule,  and  within  certain  limits,  the  faster  the  rise  in  tem." 
perature  the  higher  is  the  apparent  melting  point.  No  better  illustration 
of  thi-s  can  be  found  than  with  S<>ger  con<^,  where  the  softening  tempera- 
tures can  be  easily  varied  by  50°  C  or  more  by  changing  the  rate  of  heating.^ 
At  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  no  difference  in  melting  point  was  found  in  the 
case  of  a  tirebrick  lu-at^-d  to  the  melting  [mint  in  1  hr.  and  one  heatt^d  for 
5  hr.  In  the  case  of  very  rapid  rates  of  heating,  the  large  temperature 
gradient  in  the  sample  may  play  a  part  in  causing  a  high  value  for  the 
melting  point. 

Nature  of  the  Surroundingg, — Several  possible  external  conditions 
affect  the  melting  point.  The  pressure  of  ihc  atmosphere,  per  sc,  will 
have  practically  no  effect;  that  is,  it  would  take  a  pressure  of  many 
atmospheres  to  change  the  melting  point  even  slightly.  In  an  indirect 
manner,  however,  the  melting  point  may  be  changed  considerably  in  a 
vacuum;  namely,  the  more  volatile  and  fusible  components,  such  as  alkali 
and  alkali  earth  compounds,  may  distill  or  sublime,  thus  causing  a  rise 
in  melting  point,  and  vice  versa,  those  substances  that  go  off  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure  may  not  do  so  at  higher  pressures. 

Due  to  chemical  reaction  with  the  gaa^s  in  the  atmosphere  surrounding 
the  refractory,  its  melting  point  can  be  altered  considerably.  In  the 
case  of  tjome  materials,  coal  ash,  for  example,  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere 
is  the  factor  exercising  the  greatest  influence  on  the  melting  point.'  The 
terms  reducing,  oxidizing,  and  neutral  atmospheres  are  not  sufficiently 
definite  and,  when  considering  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere,  the  gases 
present  should  be  indicated.  For  example,  in  a  reducing  atmosphere 
either  carbon  vapor  and  carbon  monoxide  or  hydrogen  and  water  vapor 
may  predominate;  and  the  effect  of  one  atmosphere  may  be  totally  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  other. 

In  a  carbon  and  carbou-monoxide  reducing  atmosphere,  many  reirac- 
tories  are  very  strongly  attacked,  the  extent  being  dependent  on  the 
chemical  composition,  the  pressure,  and  the  temperature.  Under  some 
reducing  conditions,  ferric  oxides  in  fireclay  substances  or  other  refrac- 
tories are  reduced  to  the  ferrous  state  and  combine  to  form  low-melting- 
point  siUeates,  which  very  materially  increase  the  fusibility.  In  very 
strongly  n^ducing  carbon  atmospheres,  all  the  iron  oxides  may  be  reduced 
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motAlIic  iron,  thus  preventing  reactions  with  the  sih'cHtes.     At  high 
[temperatures,  silica  and  sihcates  are  retliiced  I»y  carbon  forming,  under 
rtain  conditions,  various  compounds  of  silicon,  cariwn,  and  oxi-gen. 
n  the  other  hand,  in  oxidizing  atmospheres,  some  substances  may  be 
oxidized,  allowing  or  preventing  them  from  reacting  with  the  refractory 
d  bringing  about  a  change  in  the  melting  point. 
Conditions  in  Use  Affecting  Apparent  Meiting  Point. — Substances  com- 
g  in  contact  with  the  refractory,  such  as  molten  metals,  slags,  fluxes,  and 
flue  dust,  of t^n  attack  the  refractory  and  may  lower  its  melting  point  con- 
derably.    Since  the  temp<?rature  at  wliich  a  refractory  begins  to  flow  is 
lated  to  the  degree  of  viscosity  the  material  has  attained,  the  appUca- 
ition  of  a  load  wilt  make  the  material  deform  faster  ami  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature.    On  account  of  the  more  intimate  contact  of  the  particles,  the 
application  of  a  load  will  allow  a  refractory  to  sinter  at  a  lower  temi>eraturc 
and  the  continued  appUcation  of  tlie  force  will  result  in  the  material 
aoftening  or  melting  at  a  lower  temperature.     It  also  appears  to  be  true 
hat  the  larger  the  load  applied,  the  lower  is  the  temiwrature  at  wliich  the 
material  will  soften  and  coUapst?.     For  instance,  the  softening  point  of  a 
clay  brick  with  no  load  was  1730"  C.  while  with  a  load  of  50  lb.  per 
.  in.  it  was  1200*  C."    A  fireclay  with  a  softening  iwint  of  1650*  C. 
,ve  a  softening  point  of  1435*  C.  with  a  load  of  54  lb.  per  sq.  in*  and  one 
1380*  C.  with  a  load  of  72  lb.  per  sq.  in.^' 

In  general,  so  large  a  number  of  complex  physico-chemical  phenom- 
enter  into  the  melting  of  a  refractory  material  that  it  becomes  impoe- 
able  to  predict  in  most  cases  in  which  direction  the  melting  point  will 
aogc  by  changing  the  factors  and  conditions  under  which  tlte  material 
is  heated. 
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The  ideal  m<*lhod  of  determining  the  melting  point  of  a  ivfractory 
material  would  be  to  observe  it  under  the  actual  conditions  of  use;  in 
most  cas<>s,  however,  this  is  practically  impossible.  Wliat  actually  has 
be  done  is  to  compromise  betw<Mm  duplicating  the  conditions  of  use, 
m  the  one  hand,  arid  substituting  fesi-sible  methods  afforded  by  labora- 
tory faciUties,  on  the  other;  unfortunately  one  usually  is  compelled  to 
decide  abnost  wholly  in  favor  of  the  latter.  To  determine  the  melting 
poiut  under  conditions  approximating  those  of  use  or  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  form  definite  and  specific  correlations  between  the  melting  point  and 
other  properties  in  use  very  often  denmnds,  in  the  case  of  each  material, 
extended  and  elaborate  investigation  (as,  for  example,  the  relation  of  the 


•  Bleiningcr  and  Brown:  T'.  S.  Biirmn  of  Standards  Terk.  Paper  7  C*®"). 
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meltjng  point  of  coal  ash  and  the  degree  of  clinkcring).  Because  of  the 
great  variation  in  the  properties  and  characteristics  of  refractor}'  mate- 
rials, these  conditions  of  test  cannot  be  made  the  optimum  for  all 
materials;  accordingly  they  cannot  be  made  as  detailed  and  special  as 
if  we  were  dealing  with  one  type  of  refractory.  As  far  as  possible  they 
should  be  logical,  simple,  and  easily  reproducible  so  that  a  standard  and 
practical  method  for  the  determination  of  the  melting  point  of  refrac- 
tories may  be  established. 

The  fact  that  conditions  in  use,  euch  as  load  and  chemical  reaction, 
may  give  an  apparent  melting  point  widely  different  from  that  observed 
in  the  laboratory'  is  no  valid  reason  for  determining  the  melting  point 
very  roughly,  as  by  making  Seger  cone  pyrometric  measurements,  and 
by  var>'ing  and  not  specifying  the  size  of  the  particles,  the  time  and  rate 
of  heating,  and  the  chemical  nature  of  the  atmosphere.  Each  of  these 
factors  introduces  a  variable  into  the  value  for  the  observed  melting 
point;  and  if  these  factors  are  not  specified  and  are  varied  from  time  to 
time,  the  observed  melting  point  will  not  have  a  definite  and  reproduci- 
ble meaning.  Since  the  meltiug-iwiut  test  is  used  as  one  of  a  number  of 
tests  to  determine  whether  refractories  conform  to  Bpecifications,  it  is 
very  essential  that  it  should  have  a  definite  meaning  to  the  extent  that  a 
melting-point  test  on  the  same  material  made  in  various  laboratories 
should  give  practically  the  same  vahie  and  that  the  value  should  be  re- 
proilueible  in  the  same  laboratory.  In  <trder  that  this  agreement  be 
possible,  the  factors  and  conditions  of  the  melting-point  test  should  be 
practically  the  same  or,  at  least,  the  existing  factors  and  conditions  should 
not  be  sufficiently  divergent  to  produce  large  diaogret^ments. 

Sampling,  Grinding,  and  Molding.— When  the  material  of  which  the 
melting  point  is  to  be  determined  is  a  fireclay  brick  with  comparatively 
large  piecea  of  grog  held  together  by  fireclay,  one  cannot  prociu'e  a 
reprcs4>ntativc  sample  by  simply  breaking  off  a  piece  at  random.  In 
tlie  coijo  of  a  firebrickoranyother  material  in  which  there  is  not  uniformity 
of  tflxture  and  eumpusition  or  the  particles  are  larger  than  30-mesh,  the 
material  should  be  carefully  sampled.  It  thus  becomes  necessary  to 
grind  it,  which  makes  molding  of  the  material  into  a  cylinder  or  cone  a 
requinitc.  With  bricks  of  fine  and  uniform  texture,  however,  a  piece 
may  be  chipped  off  and  shaped  into  a  cono  or  cylinder.  Materials  in 
the  form  of  a  fine  powder  can,  after  mixing,  be  bri(jucted  directly 

As  the  size  of  the  particles  may  affect  the  meUing  point,  the  degree 
of  fineness  to  which  the  material  has  been  ground  should  l>e  specified,  at 
least  approximately.  There  is  the  possibility  of  grinding  the  material 
80  fine  that  any  further  reduction  will  have  no  effect  on  the  melting  point; 
also  of  grinding  the  material  just  sufficiently  to  insure  imiformity  in  dis- 
tribution of  the  components  and  proper  consistency  to  allow  the  form  to 
retain  its  shape  aft^er  briqueting.     From  the  standpoint  of  the  com|)arison 
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of  the  melting  points  of  different  refractories,  the  first  is  the  better,  but 
[it  involves  the  labor  and  time  of  fine  grinding;  the  second  is  the  more 
jfensible  and,  for  a  large  variety  of  mat-erials,  when  a  cyhndrical  specimen 
I  used,  grinding  to  pass  an  SO-mc^h  screen  appears  to  be  suitable.     WTien 
ones  arc  made,  the  material  should  be  ground  to  100-  to  200-mesIi  and 
Dolded  with  a  binder.     A  binder  is  not  necessary  with  the  cylindrical 
foTm,  because,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  moisture,  the  material  can  very*  con- 
rcnicntly  be  briqucted  under  pressure.     A  binder  should  not  be  used  if 
will  attack  the  refractory.     A  10  per  cent,   solution   of   dextrin  in 
rat<»r  i.-*  a  satisfactory  binder.     After  the  sample  is  molded,  it  is  safest  to 
[bum  off  the  dextrin  in  an  oxidizing  atmosphere  at  about  600°  C,  and  then 
ctermine  the  melting  point." 
Since  it  appears  that  there  is  no  material  difference  between  the  melt- 
ling  point  of  a  cone  2.5  cm.  high  and  having  8  mm.  sides  for  a  base  and  a 
^'linder  1.2  cm.  in  diameter  and  2.5  cm.  high,  either  may  be  used.     As 
tiown  above,  the  cylinder  is  the  most  convenient  to  use. 

Precautions  should  be  taken  that  in  no  case  the  melting-point  speci- 
ncn  is  too  large  for  the.  rate  of  heating  xised,  because  large  temperature 
radienls  may  be  set  up  in  the  specimen.  The  smaller  the  sample,  the 
iLsier  it  is  to  maintain  fair  temperature  uniformity  in  the  sample  in  a 
aboratory  furnace. 

Time  and  Rate  of  Heating. — In  order  to  approximate  tlie  usual  condi- 
tions of  use,  the  rate  of  heating  would  have  to  be  slow  and  the  time  pro- 
Dnged;  such  a  course  is  not  desirable  or  convenient  in  the  laboratorj*. 
The  time  of  beating  should  not  be  so  long  as  to  waste  time  nor  to  make 
-  tedious  to  watch  the  specimen;  nor  should  the  rate  be  so  fast  as  to  mask 
he  melting  effect  or  to  make  the  melting  inter\'al  too  short  to  afford 
[suificient  time  to  measure  the  temperature  at  the  melting  point. 

The  time  of  heating  from  room  temperature  to  about  1000°C,  may  usu- 

Jly  be  very  short,  for  it  is  believed  that  the  rate  during  this  interval  is 

l&ot  of  much   consequence.     For  materials  melting  around  1700**  C,  a 

otal  time  of  heating  of  not  less  than  30  min.  and  up  to  2  hr.,  and  a  rate 

heating  (from  about  50°  below  the  melting  point  and  during  melting) 

etween  5°  and  10°  C.  per  minute  are  satisfactory.     The  following  talile 

^TBpri'sent*  a  tempHraturp.  versus  time  curve  of  heating  of  a  firebrick,  the 

melting  jmint  of  which  was  deterniinifd  at  the  Bureau,  with  sufficient 

approximation: 

TsMrciijiTtnu  lirrBavAL,  DxoxKm  C  \.^if!~.. 

W I  n  1  n  EH 

Room  temperature  to  1000. , 20 

1000  to  I6S0 26 

1650  to  1700  ^melting  point) .6 


: 


"  Fur  descrjptidii  of  inclhod  nf  iiiultling  iiiUi  a  conP  hcp  HofraAn:  T'ron*.  (1894) 
14,  b1;  (1895)  26.  10;  or  Fieldner,  UaU,  and  Held:  loc.  cU.,  29. 
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It  should  be  emphamzed  that  in  sUting  the  nieltjng  point  of  a  re- 
fractory material  the  temperature-time  curve  must  be  represented  as 
definitely  as  necessary  to  allow  the  duplication  of  practically  the  same 
value  for  the  observed  melting  point. 

Type  of  Furnace  and  Conditionts  Existing  in  Furnace. — The  following 
may  be  said  to  be  essential  characteristics  of  a  furnace  for  determining  the 
melting  point  of  refractories:  It  should  bo  capable  of  easily  reaching 
a  temperature  of  1800°  C,  since  most  refractories  melt  below  1800°  C).; 
for  those  materials  melting  over  ISOO^C,  special  procedure  and  technique 
are  usually  required.  The  atmosphere  in  the  furnace  should  not  react 
chemically  with  the  specimen  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Facilities 
should  be  provided  for  making  temperature  measurements  with  an 
optical  pyrometer.  Good  control  of  the  rate  of  heatingshould  be  possible. 
The  type  of  furnace  chosen  depends,  to  some  extent,  on  the  original  cost, 
the  coet  of  operation,  and  the  number  of  melting-point  tests  to  be  made. 

The  two  general  types  of  furnaces  in  use  are  the  electric-resistance 
furnaces  and  the  fuel-fired  furnaces.     They  may  be  classifietl  as  follows: 

Electric  Furnaces. — Some  form  of  carbon  as  resistor;  such  as  graphite 
tube  in  air,  crushed  carbon  or  Kryptol,  carbon  plate  resistor,  graphite 
resistance  vacuum  furnace.  Metal  as  resistor;  such  as  iridium  tube  or 
wire  and  tungsten  or  molybdenum  wire  or  tube. 

Fuel-fired  Furnaces, — Coal,  coke,  or  oil,  and  gas-air  or  gas-air- 
oxygen. 

Graphite  or  carbon-tube  furnaces,  with  or  without  water-cooled 
electrodes,  have  been  constructed  in  many  forms.  When  operated  under 
atmospheric  pressure,  the  tubes  do  not  last  long  on  account  of  oxidation; 
they  are  somewhat  protected  from  oxidation  by  passing  a  neutral  or  re- 
ducing gas  through  or  around  them.  This  gas  may  serve  to  carry  away 
smoke  so  that  optical  temperature  measurements  may  be  made.  With 
the  graphite  resistor,  the  atmosphere  in  the  furnace  is  strongly  reducing; 
many  refractories  are  greatly  attacked  in  a  carbon  and  carbon-monoxide 
reducing  atmosphere.'^ 

By  simple  inspection  of  the  melted  sample,  it  is  usually  oot  possible 
to  tell  whether  the  reduction  has  reached  appreciable  proportions,  there- 
by introducing  great  uncertainty  into  the  melting-point  de term i nation. 
In  many  instances,  the  surface  of  the  sample  is  attacked  and  a  shell  of 
higher  melting  point  than  the  inner  portion  is  fonned.  Thus,  while  the 
inner  material  may  have  been  melted,  no  outward  evidence  of  ihia  fact 
fis  shown.  Whenever  possible,  it  is  much  safer  and  more  desirable  to 
protect  the  sample  from  the  strongly  reducing  atmosphere  (provided  this 
type  of  atmosphere  does  not  exist  in  actual  use  of  the  material)  with  a 

"  The  gOMs  in  ihf  fttmo^phor(>  of  a  carbon-rcvir^taDCO  fumucc  at  high  t«in  pern  tuns 
hn  princtpAlly  carbon  monoxide,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  vapor. 
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refractory  tube  of  low  porosity;  and  a  slight  current  of  air  through  this 
tube  will  serve  to  oxidize  the  reducing  gase£  and  drive  off  smoke.  Porce- 
lain tubes  of  Marquardt,  or  those  approximating  the  composition  of  siUi- 
manite  Al,Oa.SiOi  (melting  point,  1810°  C.)  may  be  used  for  this  purpose 
up  to  temperatures  as  high  as  1800"  C,  although  they  become  soft  and  do 
not  last  long  at  this  temperature.  Well-sintered  tubes  or  crucibles  of 
alumina  or  magnesia  or  mixtures  of  the  two  may  be  used  if  they  are  thick 
enough.  Unfortunately,  protection  tubes  for  use  at  higher  temperatures 
are  not  readily  obtainable,  although  they  undoubtedly  could  be  made. 

Crushed-carbon,  graphite,  or  kryptol,  and  carbon-plate  resistor 
furnaces,  in  addition  to  the  above  diBiculties,  do  not  allow  very  accurate 
regulation.  Also,  some  forms  make  it  difficult  to  take  optical  tempera- 
ture measurements.  Wliile  a  graphite-resistance  vacuum  furnace  pre- 
sents the  difficulties  of  gi-eater  initial  cost,  of  producing  a  vacuum,  and 
of  opening  and  closing  large  vacuum-tight  joints,  the  atmosphere  is 
kept  free  from  smoke  and  good  temperature  uniformity  can  be  main- 
tained, thus  facilitating  optical  temperature  measurements.  Higher 
temperatures  can  be  more  conveniently  reached  in  the  vacuum  furnace. 

In  order  that  the  carbon  atmosphere  in  the  vacuum  furnace  may  have 
no  appreciable  chemicul  effect  on  the  specimen,  it  is  usually  necessary  to 
keep  the  pressure  below  1  or  2  mm.  Even  then  it  is  safer  to  pro- 
tect the  sample  with  a  refractory  porcelain  tube  closed  at  one  end  and 
suspended  from  the  cool  part  of  the  furnace.  This  prevents  the  carbon 
vapor  or  particles  shooting  off  from  the  resistor  from  gaining  access  to 
the  specimen.  Practically  all  the  gases  in  the  tube  must  come  from  the 
cool  part  of  the  furnace;  and  these  gases  consist  of  nitrogen  and  carbon 
monoxide  in  low  concentxation.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  tube  largely 
dimioishcs  the  convention  of  the  reducing  gases  past  the  specimen  and 
consequently  the  reducing  action  is  not  so  great  aa  with<»ut  the  tube.  To 
prevent  the  sample  or  its  container  from  sticking  to  the  tube,  they  may  be 
separated  by  a  layer  of  powdered  aUindum. 

For  a  laboratory  in  which  a  large  number  of  melting-point  determina- 
tions are  made,  a  graphite-resistance  vacuum  furnace  of  the  Arscm  type 
i.s  the  most  desirable  electric  furnace;  the  lasting  operation  of  the  resistor, 
the  clarity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  rapidity  of  action  and  excellence  of 
control  and  the  good  black-body  conditions  afford,  with  suitable  protec- 
tion for  the  sample,  the  most  convenient  and  precise  method  of  melting 
refractory  materials  in  an  (electric  furnace,"  see  Fig.  1. 

Several  furnaces  with  metals  as  the  resistor  and  capable  of  attaining 
temperatures  of  ISOCC.  or  higher  have  been  constructed.  Iridium  in  the 
form  of  tubes  or  wire  has  been  used  by  a  number  of  iuveatigators;  but 


"  For  (l«>Acr)ption  of  ium»  of  Arnpni  f iimafe  in  melting  rerraotorie*  see  C.  W.  Kanolt : 
U.  S.  Bureau  uf  Standards  Tech.  l^aper  10  and  Sd.  Paper  212. 
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d  molybdenum  have  been  used  considerably  in  the  fomij 
refractory  tubes.     For  lasting  operation,  it  is  requisit 
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protected  from  oxidalion  by  3urrouii(Ung  it  with  a  reducing  atmosphere, 
preferably  with  hydrogen.  Obstacles  in  the  way  of  general  adoption  of 
these  furnaces  are  the  danger  of  hydrogeu  explosions  and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  hydrogen  in  sufficient  quantity.  Even  in  the  reducing 
atmofipheres,  the  resistors  do  not  have  a  long  life,  as  they  become 
brittle. 

Furnaces  with  tubes  of  tungsten,  molybdenum,  or  similar  high  melting 
point  metals  are  still  in  the  cxpt^rimontal  stage.  They  should  be  run  in 
a  vacuum  or  hydrogen  and,  apart  from  the  absence  of  a  carbon  or  carbon 
monoxide  reducing  atmosphere,  they  are  not  so  advantageous  &s  graphite 
resistance  vacuum  furnaces.  Coal,  coke,  or  oiUfired  furnaces  have  l>een 
used  for  melting  refractories,  but  they  are  unsuitable  for  laboratory  fur- 
naoea  in  which  small  masses  »re  placc<l  and  for  which  accurate  control  is 
an  essential.  They  are  too  large  and  are  inconvenient  on  account  of 
dirt,  smoke,  and  possibly  a  strongly  reducing  atmosphere;  besides,  it  is 
not  easy  to  obtain  the  requii^ile  high  U>mi)4>niture. 

Gas  furnaces  offer,  l)csides  the  electric  furnace,  the  only  other  prac- 
tical means  of  attaining  high  temperatures.  In  the  case  of  furnaces 
using  illuminating  gas  made  from  coal  and  air  at  2  or  3  lb.  (0.9  or  1.4  kg.) 
pressure,  the  maximum  temperature  rcAchcfl  in  an  ordinary  furnace  is 
about  1400°  C;  when  burning  natural  gas,  temperatures  100°  or  200" 
higher  may  be  attained.  With  air  pressures  at  10  lb.  (4.5  kg.)  and  over 
and  illuminating  gas.  it  is  possible  to  obtain  temperatures  as  high  as 
1650"  C;  and  in  the  case  of  natural  gas,  as  high  as  1800*  C.  By  recuper- 
ating the  waste  heat  or  by  preheating  the  gases,  these  tcmpcratuies  could 
be  raised  considerably;  also,  by  the  addition  of  oxygen,  temperatures  over 
2000°  C.  have  been  maintained.  These  statements  are  very  general  and 
may  not  hold  in  the  case  of  a  nuinlx^r  of  furnaces:  they  are  not  intended  as 
a  complete  statement  of  the  prublem  of  attaining  high  temperatures  in 
gas  furnaces. 

It  is  quite  a  different  matter  to  obtain  a  temperature,  say,  of  1750**  C. 
uniformly  over  a  space  of  several  cubic  inches  than  it  is  to  reach  this 
temperature  in  a  small  spot.  For  melting  refractories  one  should  be  able 
to  obtain  a  uniform,  high  temperature  over  a  sufficient  volume  to  procure 
reliable  results.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  enclose  the 
specimen  in  a  refractory  crucible  or  mufBc.  At  present,  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties is  that  of  refractories  for  the  lining  and  crucibles  to  contain  the 
spccimen^a  problem  that  is.  perhaps,  more  difficult  of  solution  for  gas  fur- 
naces tha.n  for  electric  furnacee. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  been  working  on  the  problem  of  design- 
ing a  gas  furnace  suitable  for  the  determination  of  the  melting  point  of 
refractories  but  has  not  yet  perfected  it.  Gas  furnaces  can  be  made  in 
convenient  laboratory  form  and,  on  account  of  their  simplicity,  low  initial 
and  cost  of  operation,  and  the  comparative  ease  with  which  liigh 
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temporaiurea  aro  obt-ainn!,  probiihly  will  offor,  uft«r  considerable  d 
racnt,  tlie  best  solution  of  ihr  problem. 

The  question  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  Furnace  is  intimately  bound  up 
with  the  type  of  furnace  used.  Probably  most  refractories  used  in  indus- 
try are  heated  in  a  reducing  atmosphere.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  repro- 
duce exactly  these  conditions  in  the  laboratory.  Carbon-resistance 
furnaces  are  very  liable  to  have  astrongly  reducing  atmosphere;meana  for 
avoiding  this  liave  been  descril>ed  before.  Gas  furnaces,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  are  intended  for  use  at  the  higher  temperatures  usually 
have  oxidizing  atmospheres.  Since  a  refractory  wovdiJ  ordinarily  have 
its  lowest  melting  point  in  a  slightly  reducing  atmosphere,  such  u  one  may 
be  preferable.  At  the  present  stage  of  development  of  furnaces,  how- 
ever, the  question  of  the  best  type  of  atmosphere  must  Ix*  left  unsettled. 

Temperature  Measurements  ajid  ObscTration  of  Melting. — For  a  very 
rough  measurement  of  the  melting  temperature  of  a  refractory,  the  teno^H 
perature  as  indicaUxi  by  the  melting  of  a  material  the  melting  point  of^ 
which  is  known — by  a  p>Tometrie  cone — has  often  been  taken.     The  re- 
fractory is  then  said  to  have  a  softening  temperature  corresponding  to  a 
certain  cone  number.     The  reason  g:iven  in  justification  of  this  process 
is  that  cones  are  used  in  furnaces,  or  kilns,  in  which  ceramic  products 
are  fired  to  measure  temperatures,  or  at  least  heat  effects.     But  the  cone^H 
are  used  in  the  ceramic  industry  under  quite  different  conditions  from 
those  when  softening  points  are  determined.     First,  the  rate  of  heat-^ 
ing  of  the  cone  is  much  slower  in  a  kiln  than  in  a  laboratory  fumacfl^P 
Second,  the  cone  is  heated  in  the  kiln  over  a  short  range  of  tempera- 
ture.    The  cone  serves  in  such  a  case  as  a  sort  of  integrator  of  the  time 
versus  temperature  curve  of  heating.     When  a  small  range  of  cones  is 
heated  under  the  same  circumstances  the  practical  ceramist  can  draw 
conclusions  from  the  deformation  of  those  cones,  which  serve  to  indicate^ 
the  proper  degree  of  firing  of  his  products.  ^| 

But  in  the  laboratory,  where  a  ratlier  large  range  of  cones  is  used 
and  where  the  rate  of  heating  is  comparatively  rapid  and  may  vary 
from  time  to  time,  the  determination  of  the  cone  softening  point  is  not 
of  much  significance  and  serves  no  us<>ful  purp<t.se  in  practice.  What 
should  be  done  is  to  determine  the  point  at  which  the  refractory  softens 
on  a  uniform  and  reproducible  temperature  scale  under  properly  specified 
conditions.  This,  we  believe,  reduces  the  number  of  variables  in  thfl 
determination  to  a  minimum  and  affords  more  reliable  results. 

It  has  repeatedly  been  shown  and  emphasized  that  the  softening 
point  of  Seger  cones  depends  on  a  number  of  factors  and  conditions  simi- 
lar to  those  affecting  the  melting  of  other  refractories.     That  is  to  say,^^ 
the  softening  point  depends,  to  some  extent,  on  the  nature  of  the  atDaoej^f 
phere  but,  most  important  of  all,  on  the  time  and  rate  of  heating.     Usu- 
ally the  more  rapid  the  heating,  the  higher  is  the  softening  temperature; 


50*  to  75*  0.  difference  in  softening  teinperatui-e  easily  result*  from  var>*- 
ing  the  rate  of  heatii^g.  ('ones  do  not  evea  measure  heat  effects  with 
any  semblance  of  precision  when  employed  under  different  conditions; 
it  is  possible  to  subject  a  cone  to  different  conditions  of  heating  and  still 
produce  the  same  amount  of  deformation.  As  far  as  an  approximate 
measure  of  a  reproducible  temperature  or  heat  effect  is  concerned,  the 
indication  of  a  Seger  cone  is  unreliable  even  for  commercial  precision, 
unless  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  cone  is  heated  and  the 
temperature  versus  time  curve  of  heating  are  specified.  Even  though 
these  conditions  are  specified,  there  is  no  way  of  accurately  deducing  a 
common  basis  of  comparison  of  temperature  or  heat  effect  when  the  cones 
arc  used  under  different  conditions. 

To  measure  the  temperature  of  melting  with  sufficient  accuracy,  it  is 
o^cessary  to  use  some  form  of  optical  or  radiation  pyrometer.  With 
relatively  slow  heating,  it  is  possible  to  use  a  Wanner  or  a  F&-y  optica! 
p^Tometer  by  alternately  watching  the  specimen  melt  and  sighting 
tlirough  the  pyrometer  to  measure  the  temperature.  A  more  rapid  and 
precise  instrument,  however,  and  one  which  permits  the  observation  of 
"ttxe  specimen  simultaneously  with  the  mejisurement  of  its  temperature, 
is  the  Holborn-Kurlbaum  type  of  Morse  optical  pyrometer."  In  dctt^r- 
Kiining  the  temperature  with  any  form  of  optical  pjTomctcr,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  sufficiently  good  black-body  conditions  exist  in  the  furnace  as  it 
la  impossible  to  apply  any  reliable  emissivity  correction.  With  electric 
'urnnces  and  with  gas  furnaces  containing  muffles  or  crucibles  in  which 
the  specimen  is  heated,  it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  good  black-body  con- 
tritions; even  a  slight  departure  from  a  perfect  black  body  will  enable 
pne  to  discern  the  specimen.  To  see  the  specimen  with  sufficient  clarity, 
*^  is  usually  necessary  to  keep  the  eye  constantly  fixed  on  it  and  its 
surroundings. 

In  sighting  on  a  melting  specimen,  it  is  sometimes  important  to  sight 
^n  a  surface  that  is  rather  oblique  to  the  line  of  vision,  for  the  surfaces 
^nat  arc  more  or  less  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  vision  may  appear 
darkened  in  the  field  because  they  do  not  reflect  any  light  from  the  sur- 
roundings into  the  pyrometer  and  because  their  emissivity  is  low.     In 
^>s  connection,  one  should  guard  against  the  condition  of  sighting  on  a 
surface  reflecting  light  from  a  hotter  spot  for  in  such  a  case  the  measured 
'^mperature  would  be  higher  than  the  true  temperature.     The  atmos- 
phere between  the  pjTometer  and  the  sample  must  be  perfectly  clear, 
t'lat  is,  free  from  smoke  or  flames,  because  the  latter  act  as  an  absorption 
3<:feeD,  causing  errors  of  an  uncertain  magnitude. 

As  a  rule  the  flow  of  the  sample  can  be  observed  a  great  deal  more  dis- 
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tinctly  when  sighted  on  sidewise  rather  than  from  above;  that  is,  in  the 
former  case  the  change  in  linear  dimensions  and  in  position  appears 
greater  to  the  eye.     In  the  Arsem  vacuum  furnace  the  sample  is  viewed  k 

from  above,  consequently  the  point  at  which  a  marked  flow  of  the  sample  ^^ 

begins  is  rather  difficult  to  observe,  being  subject  to  the  personal  equa- 
tion of  the  observer.  We  sec,  then,  that  to  measure  the  temperature  of  ^ 
melting  of  a  refractory  material  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  Holbom-Kurl- 
baum  type  of  the  Morse  optical  pyrometer;  to  be  sure  that  sufficiently 
good  black-body  conditions  are  maintained;  to  sight  on  the  proper  part 
of  the  specimen;  and  finally,  to  be  sure  that  the  absorption  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  negligible. 

DISCUSSION 

J.    S.    Unger,*    Pittsburgh,   Pa.  (written  discussiont). — Firebrickfr  -^  ■ 
intended  for  the  same  purpose,  but  supplied  by  different  manufacturer^^  ^ 
may  be  of  entirely  different  clays,  contain  different  proportions  of  flin*^  .^j ' 
calcined  and  plastic  clays;  the  particles  may  vary  widely  in  size;  the  wat^^^^' 
used  to  make  the  brick  will  vary;  the  pressure  in  molding  will  vary,  depec-^  ^, 
ing  on  whether  the  brick  is  hand  made  or  power  pressed;  and  the  degr%^^ 
of  burning  in  the  same  kiln  will  differ.    These  variables  affect  the  meltL  -rig 
point  and  the  strength  of  the  brick  when  heated. 

An  important  property  of  a  firebrick  is  its  ability  to  resist  heat  a,nd, 
at  the  same  time,  weight  or  load  without  serious  deformation.  The  soft- 
ening point  and  the  molting  point  of  a  firebrick  may  be  several  hundred 
degrees  apart,  and  two  bricks  may  show  considerable  difference  in  their 
softening  points,  but  the  melting  points  may  be  approximately  the  same. 
Bricks  are  not  usually  employed  at  temperatures  close  to  their  melting 
points.  If  they  must  withstand  very  high  temperatures,  the  firebrick 
is  discarded  and  a  brick  of  more  refractory  material  is  used.  Under  these 
conditions  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  determination  of  the  melting  point 
of  a  brick  has  much  practical  value. 

If  the  determination  of  the  melting  point  is  necessary,  the  test  should 
be  made  on  a  portion  of  the  original  brick  and  not  on  a  specially  prepared 
sample.  A  small  triangular  pyramid  with  a  base  about  IH  in.  and  3  in. 
high  can  he  sawed  from  the  corner  of  the  brick  with  a  thin-bladed  car- 
borundum wlu'ol,  witliout  injuring  or  destroying  the  sixe  of  particles, 
tlie  bond,  or  dcgn^e  of  burning  of  the  original  brick.  This  specimen  can 
then  be  compartKl  with  standard  Soger  cones  or  tested  by  any  other 
nicthoil  cicsiivd. 

P.  D.  FnoTK,  Washington,  D.  C. — -Probably  more  "melting-point" 
tests  of  firol)rick  have  been  made  at  the  Bureau  than  all  other  high-tem- 
perature tests  combined  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  consensus  of  opinion 
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unong  manufacturers  is  that  the  meltlDg-point  determination  furnishes 
some  desirable  check.  Where  possible,  we  cut  pyramids  and  cones  from 
firebrick,  but  frequently  the  bricks  are  of  such  coarse  texture  that  this 
method  would  not  give  a  fair  sample.  In  such  cases  wc  make  the  Uttle 
cones  from  the  ground  material,  rcaUzing,  of  course,  that  the  method 
influences  the  results  obtained.  Obviously  the  melting-point  determina- 
tions are  not  failure  tests.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  makes  failure  tests 
but  these  were  not  considered  in  this  paper.  Mr.  Dana  has  carefully  de- 
fined what  is  meant  by  "melting  point"  and  on  the  basis  of  this  definition 
the  paper  is  consistent  and  the  data  obtained  are  reliable  and  conclusive. 

R.  C.  PxiRDY,  Worcester,  Mass. — We  should  keep  in  mind  that 
the  fusion  of  clay  is  only  a  progressive  proposition.  When  the  bricks 
are  burned,  that  is,  formed  and  burned  in  the  kilns,  a  cert^n  amount  of 
fusion  has  taken  place,  permitting  the  bricks  to  attain  a  mechanical 
strength.  The  melting  point,  erroneously  so  called,  is  only  the  carrying 
of  fusion  to  the  stage  where  the  cone  will  not  sustain  its  own  shape,  that 
is,  without  a  load.  The  load  test  or  the  softening  point,  as  referred  to 
erroneously  again,  if  you  will,  is  a  measure  of  the  {legree  to  which  the 
material  had  l>een  softened  by  fusion  sufficient  to  be  unable  to  sustain 
the  standard  load.  Both  of  them  are  measuring  the  same  thing  except 
that  the  softening  test  is  a  measure  of  resistance  to  pressure  of  the  soft- 
ened mass.  At  the  temperature  of  the  load  teat,  the  clay  is  more  or  less 
molten.  The  melting-point  test  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  fusion 
test,  gives  the  temperature  or  heat  treatment  required  to  so  soften  the 
clay  that  it  will  deform  or  flow  imder  pressure  of  gravity. 

A  protection  shield  made  of  fused  bauxite  will  have  a  great  deal  of 
strength.  A  piece  12  in.  by  1  in.  by  y^  in.  suspendeil  between  knife-edge 
supports  10  in.  apart  will  not  be  deflected  by  a  3-lb.  load  appUed  midway 
l>etweca  supports  and  heated  for  several  hours  at  1450*"  C. 

The  same  thought  can  be  carried  to  firebrick.  A  firebrick  made  of 
fused  bauxite  wilt  sustain  loads  well  up  to  the  fusion  point  of  the  crys- 
tallized alumina  whereas  bricks  made  of  fireclay  will  be  deformed  under 
load  at  temperatures  and  heat  treatments  much  lower  than  Is  required 
when  no  load  is  applied. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  melting  point  of  clay;  it  is  a  progressive 
fusion,  and  to  speak  of  melting  point  or  softening  point  is  not  accurate. 

Leo  1.  Dana  (author's  reply  to  discussion*}. — I  believe  the  deter- 
mination of  the  melting  point  of  a  firebrick  is  of  great  practical  value. 
It  serves  to  show  the  upper  limit  of  temperature  beyond  which  the 
brick  must  not  be  healed  under  any  conditions  of  use,  under  no  load  in- 
cluded. Of  course  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  test  should  be 
correlated  with  the  results  of  a  number  of  other  tests  made  on  tlie 
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ftiK-'tory,  Hiu'h  us  the  suflc*tiii)g  poini  uridpr  Itmd,  tht*  rheniital  con 
position,  etc.  At  any  rute,  the  mi'Iting-fMiiiit  tt*st  has  bwii  inc'Iuiie 
as  a  ii(»airfthle  i<»st  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

In  onlrr  that  this  ti'St  may  havo  th<^  Ranw  nionnitif;  and  give  the 
same  leMiikK  in  various  bihomtoric^s.  it  is  nprossary  that  it  \»}  staiuiardiEcd 
in  such  a  way  that  the  least  number  of  variable  factors  possible  enter 
into  the  test.  This  I  have  attenipteil  to  do;  and  the  rpHSfins  for  using  a 
specially  prepanvl  sanipU^  mu\  for  not  employing  Seger  cones,  are  fully 
diseusscfi  in  the  paper. 

The  fact  that  the  ordinary  rofraclory  materials  melt,  soften,  or 
fuse  over  a  range  of  lempcralnre  ami  lime  has  been  jwinled  out  in  the 
pa|)er.  In  att4>mpUng  to  fix  this  phenomenon,  the  upper  and  lower 
liuiifs  of  the  range  or  some  one  particuhir  point  in  it  must  be  defined. 
Because  the  phcuotnenon  is  one  of  plastir  law,  a  certain  dt^ree  of  in- 
definitenesa  is  inherently  attached  to  the  upper,  lower,  or  any  other 
jwint  of  the  uielting  range.  As  a  result  of  melting-point  detemiiiui- 
tions  of  a  large  imnibcr  of  variouK  refractor>'  niati-rials  in  the  Bureau  of 
Standards'  laboratories,  it  appeared  that  the  simplest  and;  most  exact 
nielhod  of  fixing  the  phenomenon  so  as  to  be  reproducible  wjis  to  define 
it  an  llie  tcm|M'rHture  at  wliidi  a  marked  flow  of  the  sample  began,  other 
controlling  conditions,  such  as  time  and  rate  of  heating,  being  spc-cifieally 
stated.  In  the  tight  of  this  dcfinilion.  the  melting,  softening,  and  fusing 
points  are  .s3'ncmynious.  Ti>e  tenn  "melting  point"  was  chosen,  be^ 
cause  it  is  the  most  geneml  phrase  describing  the  phenomenon. 
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High-temperature  Scale  and  its  Application  in  the  Measurement  of 
True,  Brightness,  and  Color  Temperatures 

BY    EDWARD    P.    HTDE,  *   CLEVELAND,    OBIO 

(Chicago  Meeting,  Septeinber,  ISIS) 

At  the  basis  of  optical  pyrometry  lie  the  theoretical  and  experi- 
mental data  of  the  so-called  black  body.  The  black  body  is  essentially 
£k  theoretical  conception,  with  certain  simple  properties  attributed  to  it 

fundamentally,  the  property  that  its  radiation  at  any  tem'perature 

i^  a  unique  function  of  the  temperature  and  does  not  involve  any  other 
-variables.  As  a  theoretical  conception,  an  equation  has  been  developed 
h>y  Boltzmann  connecting  the  total  radiant  power  with  the  temperature, 
a-nd  another  equation  by  Planck  connecting  the  distribution  of  radiant 
power  throughout  the  spectrum  with  the  temperature.  The  integral 
of  the  latter  with  respect  to  wave-length  conduces  to  the  former  and  per- 
mits the  evaluation  of  the  constant  Ci  of  the  Planck  equation,  as  given  in 
the   form 

J  =  c,\^'  J  (!) 

^^sviming  that  the  constant  a  of  the  Stefan-Boltzmann  law 

E  =ff  {T*  -  T*o) 

^  Itnown.  The  other  constant  Ct  is  arrived  at  by  other  methods,  which 
^*ll  be  discussed  later.  This  equation  for  the  black  body  lies  at  the 
'<^undation  of  optical  pyrometry. 

'Xo  make  the  discussion  complete,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  theo- 

""etical  black  body  is  quite  closely  reaUzed  by  a  hollow  enclosure  with  walls 

^^  &  uniform  temperature  and  radiating  through  a  small  orifice.    The  elec- 

trtcally  heated  black  body,  first  introduced  by  Lummer  and  Kurlbaum, 

*^  ^n  essential  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  pyroraetric  research  or  testing 

^aooratory.     Numerous  investigations  have  shown  that  its  radiation 

conforms  to  that  of  the  theoretical  black  body  within  experimental  errors' 

*^6nce  by  operating  the  electrically  heated  black  body  at  the  melting 

^int  of  some  pure  metal  for  which  the  temperature  of  melting  has  been 

^^^rmined  on  the  gas  scale,  a  standard  is  obtained  for  comparison  with 

^ae  radiation  from  other  substances;  and  starting  with  this,  other  h^h 

^Diperatures  of  the  black  body  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  Planck's 

equation. 
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To  establish  a  correct  high-temperature  scale  it  is  necessary  to  adopt 
the  hielting  point  of  some  convenient  metal,  to  determine  with  accuracy 
the  value  of  the  constant  cz,  and  to  select  some  method,  free  from  error, 
by  which  a  monochromatic  radiation  may  be  secured,  if  the  temperature 
scale  is  to  be  extended  in  the  usual  way. 

Before  discussing  these  various  points  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  Planck 
equation  may  be  reduced,  for  all  ordinary  temperatures  and  for  wave- 
lengths within  the  visible  spectrum,  to  the  simpler  form  of  the  Wien 
equation 

J  =  Ci  X-»  e~\T  (2) 

without  introducing  any  appreciable  error.  The  equation  in  this  form 
is  used  in  most  practical  work;  and  for  temperatures  not  in  excess  of 
3000°  K.  and  for  wave-lengths  not  in  excess  of  0.7m,  it  is  correct  to  within 
an  error  of  0.1  per  cent, 

It  is  necessary,  in  practice,  first  to  connect  the  experimental  black- 
body  scale  with  the  gas  scale  by  the  adoption  of  the  melting  points  of 
one  or  more  pure  metals,  the  temperatures  of  melting  of  which  have 
already  been  determined.     There  are  a  number  of  these  to  select  from 
as  a  result  of  the  classical  work  of  Day  and  Sosman,^  who  carried  the  gas 
scale  up  to  the  melting  point  of  palladium,  including  in  their  measure- 
ments the  melting  points  of  gold,  copper,  tin,  etc.     Of  these  various 
metals,  gold  and  palladium  have  probably  been  used  most  frequently. 
Gold  is  given  by  them  as  melting  at  1335.6°  K.  (273°  -f-  1062.6°  C.)  and 
palladium  at  1822.5°  K.,  and  until  recently  both  of  these  melting  points 
have  frequently  been  adopted  as  two  points  on  the  high-temperature 
scale.     Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  it  has  been  found,  as  the 
result  of  researches  at  Ncla  Research  Laboratory  and  at  the  Reichsan- 
stalt,  that  the  two  values  are  not  quite  consistent  if  the  most  probable 
value  of  C2  is  taken  and  if  precautions  as  to  monochromatic  radiation  are 
followed.     It  lias  therefore  been  proposed  in  this  country  that  the  melting 
point  of  gold,  as  given  by  Day  and  Sosman,  be  adopted  as  the  standard 
temperature,  since  this  is  several  hundred  degrees  lower  than  that  of 
palladium,  and  hence  quite  probably  more  nearly  correct.     On  this  pro- 
posed scale,  the  melting  point;  of  palladium  isfoundtobel828°K.,andthe 
.radiation  from  the  black  body  at  the  melting  point  of  palladium  with 
this  new  value  is  frequently  used  as  a  secondary  standard  in  pyrometrical 
calil>rations  and  measurements. 

The  constant  Co  has  been  assigned  various  values  as  investigation  has 
proceeded,  starting  with  the  value  ca  =  14,500m  deg.  as  found  in  the 
early  work  of  Lummer  and  Pringsheim.  As  the  result  of  a  number  of 
recent  investigations,  including  the  extended  work  of  Coblentz  and  the 


»  Am.  Jnl.  Hci.  [4\  (1910)  29,  93. 
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careful  evaluation  by  MilUkan  from  data  obtained  on  the  photoelectric 
effect  and  interi)reted  in  terms  of  the  quantum  theory,  the  most  probable 
value  of  d,  in  the  tight  of  at)  data  available,  is  taken  Ha  14,350/i  deg. 
Reienily  the  laboratories  of  the  General  Electric Co.'adopted,a« the  most 
probable  liigh-temperature  scale,  that  based  on  the  melting  point  of 
gold  as  1336"  K.  and  the  value  ca  =  14,3o0m  deg. 

As  8tate<i,  the  only  other  obstacle  in  the  way  of  experimentally  ex- 
tending the  optical  scale  from  the  accepted  gold  point  lay  in  the  difficulty 
of  properly  securing  monochromatic  radiation,  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  of  determining  the  ciTectivc  wave-length  of  transmission  of 
the  so-called  monochromatic  red  glass  filters  commonly  used  in  the  eye- 
pieces of  optical  pyrometers.  Since  this  question  will  be  discussed  in 
» another  paper  to  be  presented  at  this  symposium,  it  need  only  be  mcn- 
tioDpd  here. 


True  and  Black-body  TKMPKRATrRES 


^ 


With  a  properly  calibrated  optical  pyrometer,  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to  measure  directly  the  true  temi)erttliirc  of  any  radiator  that  has  the 
properties  of  a  black  body.  But  it  is  well  known  that  no  material  sub- 
stance possesses  the  radiating  properties  of  a  black  l)ody.  At  any  given 
temperature  not  only  is  the  radiant  flux'  less  than  that  of  a  black  body 
at  the  same  temfX'rature  lM?cause  its  emissive  power*  is  less  than  unity, 
hut  also  the  distribution  of  radiant  flux  in  the  spectrum  is,  in  general, 
different  from  that  of  the  black  body  at  the  same  temperature  owing 
to  the  non-uniformity  of  the  emissive  power  of  the  substance  throughout 
the  spectrum.  For  platinum  and  tungsten,  and  possibly  for  one  or  two 
other  substances,  the  true  temperatures  have  been  determined  and  the 
cbaracteristica  Just  described  have  i>een  verified.     Particularly  in  the 

*Gm.  EUc.  Rev.  (1917)  SO,  811. 

'  Radiaid  flux  has  been  defined,  in  the  1918  rcpoft  of  the  CommittM  on  Nomen- 
cktare  and  Standards  of  the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society,  as  "the  rate  of  flow 
of  radiation  evaluated  with  reference  to  energy  and  ,  ,  .  oxprf*sed  in  ergs  perBCCond 
or  in  wntta."  In  the  preseDt  paper,  it  is  aI(>o  uned  to  expre«s  the  rat*  of  flow  of  radia- 
tion per  unit  wave-length,  aa  well  aa  the  integral  rate  of  Sow  for  the  entire  spectrum. 
The  context  will  show,  in  each  ease  in  which  the  expression  is  used,  which  significance 
is  intended. 

•  By  the  emUnive  power  of  any  radiating  bo*Iy  at  a  given  wavc-Icngth  and  for  a 
given  temperature  is  incant  the  ratio  of  the  radiant  flux  per  unit  area  emitted  by  tlie 
body  at  the  given  wave-length  and  for  the  given  temperature  to  that  emittwJ  by  a 
black  body  at  the  same  wave-length  and  for  the  same  temperature.  Tlie  term 
tmiMsivity  has  been  used  by  sonic  authors  to  express  this  same  quantity,  but  othera 
prefer  to  use  this  term  to  Hi^ify  the  radiant  flux  emitted  per  unit  area,  measured  in 
absolute  units.  According  lo  the»e  authors  the  U'rm  relative  emtsfiviiy  woisid  replace 
the  term  cmisaive  /kjimt  employed  in  the  present  paper.  It  is  to  be  understood  that 
iioleas  some  st>ectral  limitation  is  imposed  the  Bmi«eive  power  refers  to  the  total  radiant 
Jhu  for  the  complete  spectrum. 
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case  of  tungsten  elaborate  studies  of  its  radiating  properties  and  an  accu- 
rate determination  of  its  true  temperatures  have  been  made.  fl 
For  practically  all  aubstaaces  other  than  the  two  or  three  mentionOTr 
it  is  necessary  to  content  oneself  with  apparent  temperatures.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  term  black-body  temperature  has  come  into  use; 
hut  whereas  it  has  been  employed  in  a  unique  way,  there  are  now  recog- 
nized at  least  two  essentially  different  kinds  of  apparent  black-body 
temperature  in  optical  pyromctry,  and  still  a  third  kind  if  total  radiation 
pyrometry  is  included.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  be  more  explicit 
and  to  adopt  a  nomenclature  that  will  adequately  discriminate  l>etween 
them. 


™ 


As  formerly  used,  the  term  black-body  tcmpernturr,  of  a  hot,  radiati 
substance  signified  the  temperature  of  a  black  imdy  at  which  its  radiant 
flux  at  a  given  wave-length,  usually  in  the  neighborhood  of  0.65/i,  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  radiating  substance  the  temperature  of  which  was 
do-sired.  This  dctermincil  temperature  was  not  that  of  the  uubstance, 
because  the  emissive  properties  of  the  latter  are  known  to  differ  by  an 
unknown  amount  from  those  of  a  blnck  body.  But  by  determining  the 
temperature  of  the  black  body  at  which  it  would  liave  the  same  brightness 
in  some  specified  spectral  region  as  that  of  the  substance  under  investiga- 
tion, an  empirical  scale  of  apparent  temperature  would  be  establishe<! 
for  the  liot  substance  and  so  furnish  a  means  of  reprodu^'ing  any  given 
hot  condition  and  of  comparing  the  propertiejs  of  the  radiating  matter  at 
various  conditions  of  apparent  temperature. 

Since  recently  there  has  come  into  fairly  common  use  in  optical 
pyrometry  a  second  kind  of  apparent  black-body  temperature,  viz., 
Hack-body  cohr  tempemture,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  shortly, 
it  is  necffijpary  to  further  qualify  the  general  term  block-body  (cm peraturr 
in  its  older  significance.  This  quantity,  in  its  use  in  Nela  Ilesearch 
Laboratory,  has  come  to  he  designated  ashlack-body  brighiness  tempera- 
ture, or,  in  brief,  brightness  temperature,  and  the  author  suggests  here 
the  acceptance  of  this  term,  and  furthermore  the  acceptance  of  the 
sjinhol  ^x.^K.  to  represent  it.*  The  subscript  is  intended  to  show  the 
wave-length  at  which  the  brightness  equality  has  been  obtained,  and 
°K,|  consistent  with  much  good  practice,  is  added  to  show  that  the  tem- 
perature is  expressed  on  the  so-called  Kelvin  scale,  that  is,  in  degrees 
centigrade  -}-273°  on  the  gas  scale. 

With  respect  to  the  second  kind  of  apparent  black-body  temperature 
in  use  in  optical  pjTometry,  attention  is  recalled  to  the  previous  discussion 
of  the  various  ways  in  which  the  radiating  properties  of  a  substance  may 
differ  from  those  of  a  black  body.  Not  only  is  the  emissive  power  of  a 
substance  always  different  (less)  from  that  of  a  black  body,  but  in  general 


'  See  footnote  6. 
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the  emissive  power  of  a  material  substance  will  vary  from  wave-len^h 
to  wave-length  throughout  the  spectrum.  Hence  one  may  establish  the 
hot  condition  of  a  substance  not  only  by  determining  its  black-body 
brightness  temperature  but  also  by  determining  the  temperature  of  a 
black  body  at  which  the  ratio  of  the  radiant  flux  at  some  two  arbitrarily 
choeea  wave-lengths  Xi  and  Xt  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  substance  under 
iuTestigation.  This  method  of  obtaining  an  apparent  temperature  is 
based  on  the  distribution  of  radiant  fiux,  rather  than  on  the  absolute 
amount  of  it  in  any  one  wave-length.  It  frequently  happens  in  the  case 
of  radiating  metals  that  the  relative  distributions  of  radiant  flux,  takeu 
the  same  for  the  radiating  substance  and  for  the  black  body  at  0.7>i  and 
at  O.SfA,  i.e.,  near  the  two  ends  of  the  visible  spectrum,  are  found  by  cxiM'ri- 
ment  to  be  eeeentially  the  same  throughout  the  visiltle  spectrum.  In 
such  cases  the  color  of  the  light  from  the  substance  and  from  the  black 
body  would  be  identical. 

Since  the  application  of  this  method  of  determining  an  app'arent  black- 
body  temperature  by  comparison  of  the  distribution  of  the  spectral 
radiant  flux  of  a  substance  with  that  of  a.  black  body  was  made  first  by 
use  of  the  int^ral  color,  this  apparent  black-body  temperature  is  called 
the  biaek-hody  colcr  temperatme,  or,  briefly,  the  color  temperaliire-  In 
its  more  general  use,  it  refers  to  the  relative  radiant  flux  in  two  wave- 
lengths, and  the  following  symbol  for  its  designation  is  proposed,* 
^coiix*)*  ^*  When  the  measurement  is  made  by  means  of  the  integral 
light  the  term  in  porenthe-sea  may  be  omitted. 

As  stated,  there  is  a  third  kind  of  apparent  black-body  temperature 
if  total  radiation  pyrometry  is  included.  Thus  the  determination  of  the 
temperature  of  a  black  body  at  which  its  integral  radiant  flux  equals  that 
of  the  given  radiating  substance  at  the  given  unknown  temperature 
furnishes  an  empirical  measure  of  its  temperature.  This  method  of 
pyrometry  is  in  practical  use.  The  apparent  temperature  obtained  by 
this  method  should  be  designated  as  the  black-hody  total  radiation 
temperature,  more  briefly,  the  total  radiation  temperature,  or  stilt  more 
briefly  in  practice,  the  radiation  temperature.  As  a  symbol  Tg^  K.  is 
suggested. 


Relation  Between  True,  Briohtmbbs,  and  Coloh  Tempehatureb 

It  would  be  well  if  in  every  case  one  could  arrive  at  the  true  tempera- 
ture of  a  hot  auUstance,  even  though  in  many  cases  any  means  of  repro- 
ducing definite  temperature  conditions  are  .satisfactory.     But  generally 


*  If  7*  ia  thfl  Symbol  choHen  to  represent  temperature  it  would  be  more  canaistent 
lo  express  brightness  temperature  by  T^boi)"  K.  rather  than  by  Sxi  *  K.  as  proposed. 
Since,  however,  the  latter  lenn  is  so  generally  used,  the  author  hemtates  to  KtiRKCfit 
t  change  that  might  cause  confufiion. 
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it  is  not  feasible  to  measure  the  true  temperature.  The  best  that  can  tte^ 
done  is  to  measure  an  apparent  temperature  such  as  the  brightness  or 
color  temperature.  In  cases  where  an  approximation  to  true  temperature 
is  for  some  reason  particularly  desirable,  it  is  lielpful  to  learn  what  is 
known  regarding  the  relations,  if  any,  that  exist  between  true,  color,  and 
brightness  temperatures. 

There  is  one  relation  that  exists  without  exception,  viz.,  that  the 
brightness  temperature  of  a  radiating  substance  is  always  less  than  the 
true  temperature.  This  then  gives  a  limit  in  one  direction,  though  it 
throws  no  light  on  the  difference  between  true  and  brightness  temperature 
for  any  particular  Hubstance.  Another  relation  has  been  found  to  hold 
for  tungsten  and  platinum,  and  quite  probably  holds  for  many  other 
metals  but  is  not  universally  true,  viz.,  that  the  color  temperature  for 
these  metals  at  high  temperatures  is  always  higher  than  the  true  tempera- 
ture, thus  giving  an  upper  limit  to  the  true  temperature.  Moreover,  for 
tungsten  and  not  impro!)ably  for  many  other  metals,  the  color  t:empera- 
ture,  though  higher,  is  much  nearer  the  true  temperature  than  the  lower 
limit  given  by  the  brightness  temperature. 

The  two  methods  of  determining  apparent  black-body  temperatures 
have  their  respective  merits  as  applied  to  different  cases,  and  in  many 
caees  both  may  be  used  advantageously.  It  is  not  the  place  in  this  paper, 
however,  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  these  matters,  or  to  introduce  a 
discussion  of  accuracy  attainable  or  of  special  experimental  difficulties. 
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lieory  and  Accuracy  in  Optical  Pyrometry  with  Particular  Reference 
to  the  Disappearing-filament  Type 

ur  w.  E.  ponsrrHE,*  Cleveland,  ohio 
(Chfcaco  MMtinc.  September,  1919) 

|BF.x  measuring  ordinary  temperatures,  the  instnimcnt  is  generally 
in  very  close  contact  with  the  body  the  temperature  of  which  is 
desired.  However,  if  the  temperature  of  the  soiu-ce  is  continually  raised, 
kpoint  is  soon  reached  where  no  known  substance  will,  in  general,  remain 
lonstant  in  any  of  its  temperature-measuring, properties  if  placed  in 
direct  contact  with  the  source.  Also,  it  is  occasionally  necessary  to  meaB- 
tire  the  temperature  of  a  source  that  is  so  small  or  so  situated  that  it 
would  be  verj'  hard  to  bring  the  measuring  instrument  into  direct  contact 
pitb  the  source.  When  these  conditions  exist,  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
well-known  fact  that  all  bodies,  when  at  sufficientlj'  high  temperatures, 
aeiid  out  radiation  in  amounts  readily  measurable.  This  radiation  has 
been  found  to  be  related  to  the  temperature.  The  temperatures  of  very 
hot  bodies  have  probably  always  been  judged  by  the  color,  or  the  bright- 
ness, of  the  hghl  given  off.  With  practice,  one  can  estimate  probably 
within  60*  to  100"  C.  of  the  correct  value.  However,  if  judgment  is 
left  to  the  eye  alone,  verj'  much  larger  errors  are  sometimes  made,  due  to 
the  use  that  has  been  made  of  the  eye  just  previous  to  the  time  of  esti- 
mating. To  secure  accurate  estimates  by  eye,  a  comparison  source  is 
ftecessar>\ 

I  The  introduction  of  a  comparison  source  is  the  first  step  toward  an 
Iptical  pyrometer,  which  consist*  of  a  comparison  source  and  some  con- 
venient arrangement  for  matching  this  source,  either  in  brightness  or  in 
color,  against  the  source  studied.  In  Fig.  1  is  shown  dia grammatically 
the  arrangement  used  in  one  form  of  the  Le  Chatelier  optical  pjTometer. 
The  light  from  the  comparison  source  at  C  is  reflected  into  the  eyepiece 
by  a  mirror  E  so  arranged  that  one-half  of  the  field  is  illuminated  by 
light  from  the  comparison  source  and  th<?  other  by  light  from  the  source 
Btudietl.  The  match  is  obtained  either  by  varying  the  intensity  of  the 
comparison  source  or  by  varying  the  size  of  the  opening  before  the  oli- 
jective  lens  D.  In  the  Wanimr  optical  pyrometer,  the  beams  of  light 
from  the  comparison  source  and  the  source  8tudie<I  are  so  arranged  that, 
by  the  use  of  a  polarizing  device,  the  two  beams,  as  viewed  tlirough  the 
eyepiece,  are  polarized  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  each  other.     By  rotat- 
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ing  another  nicol  located  in  the  eyepiece,  the  two  sources  can  be  made  to 
appear  the  same  in  brightness. 

The  disappearing-filament  type  of  optical  pyrometer  is  very  simple 
in  its  construction,  being  practically  a  telescope  in  appearance.  It  differs 
from  a  telescope  in  that  it  contains,  for  use  as  a  comparison  source,  a 
lamp  filament,  called  the  pyrometer  filament,  which  is  located  at  the  focus 
of  the  objective  lens.  In  series  with  this  filament  is  a  small  battery,  a 
resistance,  and  an  ammeter.  To  measure  the  temperature  of  any  hot 
body  with  this  pyrometer,  the  instrument  is  first  sighted  upon  the  hot 
body,  which  is  done  as  easily  and  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  fo- 
cusing of  an  opera  glass.  When  looked  at,  the  hot  object  is  seen  with  the 
pjTometer  filament  crossing  it,  so  that  the  filament  appears  much  the  same 
as  the  cross-hairs  in  an  ordinary  telescope.     By  varying  the  current,  the 


Fio.  1. — Arran'gemknts  used  in  one  form  of  Lr  Chatelier  optical  ptrometbb. 


brightness  of  the  filament  will  change  and  it  can  be  made  to  disappear 
against  the  image  of  the  source  studied.  By  mounting  a  piece  of  red 
glass  in  the  eyepiece,  it  is  much  easier  to  tell  when  tlie  brightn^s  of  the 
object  sighted  upon  and  the  comparison  source  are  the  same. 

When  working  with  optical  pyrometers,  certain  precautions  are  neces- 
sary if  errors  are  to  be  avoided.  In  this  paper  an  attempt  is  made  to 
discuss  fully  some  of  these  precautions  and  also  some  of  the  principles 
governing  the  accuracy  and  use,  in  particular  as  applied  to  the  dia- 
appearing-filament  type  of  optical  pyrometer.  There  are  also  included 
the  results  of  several  experiments  with  this  type  of  pyrometer,  and 
several  reasons  whj-  it  has  been  used  quite  extensively  in  the  research 
laboratories  of  this  country  and  is  being  used  more  and  more  in  industrial 
work.  These  experiments  show  that  different  observers  working  with 
the  same  pyrometer  will  otitain  almost  exactly  the  same  readings  and 
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that  different  pyrometers  of  this  type,  calibrated  in  different  laboratoriej? 
[  by  different  observers,  agree  very  well  in  their  readings. 

Definition  of  Black  Body. — Kirchhoff  has  defined  the  black  body  as  one 
that  will  absorb  all  the  radiation  that  it  receives;  that  is,  it  will  neither 
reticct  nor  transmit  any  of  the  incident  radiation.  He  also  showed  that 
the  radiation  from  such  a  body  is  a  function  of  the  temperature  alone. 
There  is  no  known  substance  that  has  exactly  this  property,  the  nearest 
approach  is  probably  some  form  of  untreated  carbon.  As  a  cavity  with 
walls  at  a  uniform  temperature  possesses  the  properties  of  a  black  body, 
the  radiation  issuing  from  a  hole  made  in  the  wall  of  the  cavity  will  obey 
the  laws  of  black-body  radiation. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  realise  this  uniformly  heated 
cavity  with  an  opening  through  which  the  radiation  can  be  studied. 
The  one  most  commonly  used  for  temperatures  above  ltX)0°  K.  consists 
of  a  refractorj'  tube  more  or  less  uniformly  wound  with  platinum  ribbon, 
and  containing  a  central  and  other  diaphragms  with  small  holes  in  them. 
For  temperatures  as  high  as  the  melting  point  of  palladium  (1828"  K.), 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  second  refractory  tube  outside  of  the  first;  this 
tiil>e  also  is  wound  with  platinum  ribbon  but  the  windings  are  spaced 
farther  apart  at  the  center  than  at  the  ends,  in  order  to  correct  for  the 
end  cooling.  Such  a  furnace  with  the  space  between  these  two  heater 
tubes  filled  with  very  pure  aluminum  oxide  and  with  two  tubes  sUpped 
inside  of  another  tube  that  has  been  packed  with  a  good  heat-insulating 
material  has  been  found  to  work  very  well.  If  this  outside  tube  and  its 
packing  extend  well  beyond  the  ends  of  the  heater  tubes,  the  end  cooling 
ftill  be  very  much  reduced.  Such  a  platinum-wound  black-body  furnace 
has  been  heated  to  the  temperature  of  melting  palladium  a  dozen  times 
and  held  at  this  high  temperature  for  several  hours  each  time,  and  is  still 
iu  working  order. 

In  any  form  of  optical  pyrometry  where  the  temperature  of  a  black 
body  is  determined  by  a  measurement  of  the  brightness  for  a  particular 
wave-length  uiterval,  the  temperature  is  calculated  from  the  brightness 


c{K      e 


measurement  by  means  of  Wien's  equation  E^  —  c{K  e~  *''.  One 
cjf  the  advantages  of  optical  p>Tometers  can  be  seen  by  an  investigation 
■of  this  equation.  For  a  particular  wave-length  interval  (O.tJfiop),  the 
hrightne.'^s  varies  about  twelve  times  as  fast  as  the  temperature?  for  a 
I  temperature  of  about  2000**  K.  Wien's  equation,  which  is  hardly  more 
than  an  empirical  law,  has  been  found  experimentally  to  represent  the 
facts  quite  accurately  for  such  temperatures  and  wave-lengths  for  which 
the  product  \T  is  less  than  3000.  Thus  for  optical  pyxometrj'  where  the 
longest  wave-length  used  is  less  than  0.7>*,  the  equation  is  valid  and  an 
instrument  thus  caUbrated  may  be  used  throughout  a  wide  range  of 
temperature. 
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THEORY   AND   ACCURACY   IN   OPTICAL  PYROME' 


m 

^^H        It  is  not  absolute  nieasuremonf,s  of  briRhtncss  that  are  ma<le  with 

^^B  the  optical  p\Toineter,  Ijut  jathcr  comparisons  of  brightness,  that  is, 

^H[  the  brightness  of  the  unknown  source  is  compared  with  that  of  a  standai-d 

^Hf  black  Ijody  at  a  particular  temperature.     Using  Wien's  equation  in  Ihia  i 

^V  way  requires  but  the  one  constant  a.    The  value  of  Ca  that  tits  t)est  all 

^m  the  different  experimental  data'  is  14.350^  dog.     High- temperature  scaleai 

^m  arc  based  on  the  brightness  of  a  black  body  at  the  tcmperalnre  of  thej 

H  melting  point  of  some  one  or  more  selected  metals.     Owing  to  their  con- 

■  venience,  both  as  to  their  freedom  from  oxidization  and  as  to  the  l^ra** 

■  pcratures  of  their  melting  point-s,  gold  and  palladium  arc  generally  chosen.  1 

■  The  value  generally  accepted  for  the  melting  point  of  gold  is  i:j;jt>°  K.. 
I  which  is  the  value  found  by   Day  and  Sosman.'    This  value  for  the| 
[  gold  point  togetHer  witii  the  above  value  of  Cj  loads  to  1828*'  K.  fts  the 

palladium  point. 

The   DiSAPPEARING-PILAMENt  PVROMETER 

The  di.sappcaring-filamrnt  type  of  optical  pyrometer  is  known  in  thiaJ 
country  as  the  Morse  or  the  Holborn-Kurllttium  pyrometer.     An  earlyj 


:g-0— Ei!3-4" 


Fio.  2.— Arrasoement  or   MoitsR   rTROMKTEB.     A,  UACKaaoxmn:    B,   objroI 

TIVS   lens;   C    KNTRAN'CK   CON'E   OIAI'IIRAUU;   D,   rrROMKTBR   riLAMBNT;   e,     EVGriEOtJ 

DiAPHnAOki;  F,  nvEpiECE;  G,  uoKocrmoMATic  pilter.     F<jr  the  set  up  ah  oarALLrf 

CSKD,  THB  DlilKNSlONS  ARE  AS  FOL!X>W8:  AH  -  40  CM.;  CO  •  55  CM.;  DE  =  60  CA 
DtAUBTXa  or  OPEMNQ  in  DIAPaBAOM  AT  C  AND  E  ABE  RESPECTIVELY  20  UM.  AMI  9  UM. 

form  of  this  pyrometer  was  patented  by  Morse  in  1902.  In  the  instru- 
ment as  now  used,  a  small  lamp  is  mounted  at  the  focus  of  a  telescope, 
as  shown  tii  Fig.  2.  An  image  of  the  source  whose  temperature  is  to  be 
measured  is  brought  to  focus  at  the  same  point  by  means  of  the  objective 
lens  -4.  Theoretically,'  the  image  of  any  source  as  observed  through  a 
particular  telescope  will  not  vary  in  brightness  with  a  change  in  distance 
from  the  source  (except,  of  course,  differences  due  to  air  absorption,  etc.), 
providing  a  certain  solid  angle  is  always  filled  with  radiation  from  the 
source  and  this  angle  is  of  su(rh  size  that  the  cone  of  rays  entering  the 
eye  is  constant.  This  angle  is  generally  determined  by  having  the  eye- 
piece at  a  fixed  distance  from  the  pyrometer  lamp  and  having  before  the 
eyepiece  a  limiting  diaphragm  of  such  size  that  it  is  always  filled  with 
light  from  the  objective  lens.  It  is  also  necessary  to  have  a  fixed  dia- 
phragm between  the  objective  lens  and  the  pyrometer  lamp. 

1  CohlenU:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Staadards  BuU.  13,  470. 

*  Am.  Jtd.  Sci.  (1010)  29,  03. 

•  Schuster's  "Theory  of  Optics,"  2d  editioa.  152 
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A  form  of  this  pyrometer  tlmt  hfts  Ix'on  ustMJ  quite  t-xtcnsivoly  in 
iKela  ResoarcU  Laboratory  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  objective  lens 
wis  a  very  Utgh-grude  Ions  made  by  Bauseh  &  Loinb,  diameter  about  B.2 
Icm.,  focal  length  about  30  urn.  With  u  lens  of  this  aperture,  it  it^  possible 
[to  use  very  large  niagnifieations  and  still  Imvc  tlic  cone  of  rays  large 
jCDOUgh  lo  work  well.  The  working  parts  arc  mounted  on  a  very  sul>- 
Mtantial  optical  bench.  The  telescope,  used  us  an  eyepiece,  is  per- 
Imancntly  fastened  to  one  end  of  the  beneh  and  the  pyrometer  lamp, 
Idiaptiragin,  and  lens  arc  so  mounted  that  each  is  niovuI)le  in  any  direction 
|by  nn'iins  of  .slow-motion  screws.     Thi.s  is  necessary  sinct;  for  very  accurate 


Flfl.   3. — LaUOKATOKV    rullH    ok   orTir  AL    pyHOMETKH.      LkN"«TU    from    EYBniiCK    TO 

OBJCCTlVe    LENS,    22-5    cu. 

H  work  the  different  parts  of  the  instrument  must  be  very  closely  in  line.* 
By  the  use  of  caps  with  very  small  holes  in  the  center  in  front  of  the  l<>nses 
and  a  ver>'  small  hole  in  the  diaphragm,  the  different  parts  are  brought 
into  very  good  aUnement.  This  pyrometer  is  not  portable  but  is  useful 
in  the  laboratory  when  the  temperature  of  small  filaments  is  to  be  meas- 
^Uted;  with  this  set  up  the  temperature  of  a  2-mil  (0.05  mm.)  filament 
I  been  measured. 

Monochromatic  Screex 

In  working  with  an  optical  pyrometer,  it  is  generally  sufficient  to 
use  a  .^K>-caUed  monochromatic  screen  between  the  eye  and  the  p>Tometer 
filament ,  or  other  comparison  source,  in  order  that  brightness  comparisons 
can  be  made  without  trouble  due  to  color  differences.  For  the  most  part, 
red-glaas  screens  have  been  used  rather  than  blue  screens,  or  those  having 
A  transmission  band  near  the  central  part  of  the  visible  spectrum,  be- 
cause for  sources  at  low  temperatures  it  is  the  red  radiation  that  first 
lieeonies  visible.  Besides,  better  red-glass  screens  than  green  or  blue 
1  screens  may  be  obtained.     Colored  glass  to  be  suitable  for  a  raono- 

«PAy«.  Rev.  12)  (19U)  4, 163. 
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^1       chronmlic  screen  miist  have  a  rather  narrow  tran.smission  band,  in  ordef^H 
^M      that  there  will  not  be  enough  eolor  difTerenoe  between  the  source  studied^H 
^m      and  the  coinparison  fHiurce  to  prevent  accurate  comparisons  from  bcing^H 
H       made.     As  there  may  be  more  than    1000°  difference  in  tcnipcrature^H 
H       between  the  sources  contpared,  this  is  very  important.                               ^H 
^^            In  Fig.  i  are  shown  the  spectral  transmissions  of  several  red  glas8e8^^| 
^P      that  are  nearly  cnotigh  monnehroTnatic  for  use  nnth^.r  various  coDditionA.^^| 
^H       The  glass  having  the  spectral  transmission  i^hown  by  curve  A  docs  veryi^H 
^M       well  for  a  commercial  pyrometer  for  low-temperature  ranges  because^^H 
^1       the  amount  of  light  transmitted  is  so  great.     The  glass  having  the  traua-^^H 
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H       mission  shown  by  curve  E  was  formerly  used  for  this  purpose.     As  the 
H       effective  wave-length  for  this  glass  varies  about  twice  as  much   as  for 
H       the  other  glasses,  it  is  not  as  satisfactory.     The  glasses  having  the  trans- 
H       mission  shomi  by  curves  B,  C,  and  Z>,  am  suitable  for  Ihcmostaccunitc 
H       work.     To  tost  the  constancy  of  the  spectral  transmission  of  the  red 
H       glass,  a  piece  of  the  Corning  red  50-i>er  cent,  glass,  curve  B,  the  trans- 
H       nu.ssion  of  which  had  been  carefully  measured,  was  plac^  on  the  roof 
H       of  the  laboratory,  where  it  was  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  for  a 
H       little  more  than  a  year;  when  it  was  brought  in  no  change  was  found  in 
H       it8  spectral   transmission.     Evidently  then,   the  spectral   iransmission 
H       of  such  glass  is  constant  for  all  ordinary  uses. 

W.    K.    nHWl'TilE 
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Effective  Woi'e-lcngth  of  Monochromatic  Screen.—\ii  optical  pjTomoter 
can  bo  so  calibrated  and  so  used  as  to  make  uuueces^iry  a  knowledge  of 
■he  extent  to  which  the  screen  is  monochroruatic.  To  do  this  requires 
^  blaok-body  furnace  that  can  be  operated  at  various  temperatures  uj) 
to  the  highest  temperature  for  which  the  p^Tometer  is  to  be  used.  How- 
ever, to  use  Wien's  equation  to  extend  the  temperatui-e  scale  either  above 
or  below  that  of  the  standard  furnace  by  the  xise  of  rotating  sector  disks 
or  absorbing  glass,  that  is,  to  find  the  temperature  of  a  black  body  having 
a  brightness  of,  say,  ten  times  (assuming  a  sector  or  absorbing  glass  trans- 
mission of  one-tenth)  that  of  a  black  body  whose  temperature  can  be 
measured  directly,  a  knowledge  of  what  wave-lungth  to  use,  or  the  effect- 
ive wave-length,*  is  necessary.  The  effective  wave-length  also  must  be 
known  if  the  pyrometer  is  used  to  measure  the  femperalurfi  of  non- 
black  bodies.  In  using  the  pjTometer,  it  i.s  the  integral  luminosities 
through  the  rrnl  glass  that  are  compared,  for  which  reason  the  effective 
wave-length  of  (he  red-glass  screen  for  a  eertftin  tern[)cTatiire  interval 
has  been  defined  as  the  wave-length  for  the  definite  (einperature  interval 
for  a  black  body,  such  that  the  ratio  of  its  radiation  intensities  equals 
the  ratio  of  the  integral  luminosities  through  the  sfrec^n  used. 

Knowing  the  .spectra!  transmission  of  the  red  glasr*,  it  is  possible  (o 
calculate  the  effective  wave-length  X#  for  any  temperature  interval  by 
means  of  the  following  equation: 


k 


Jyi\Tt)Vxt'Kd\ 


(1) 


where  ./(X7^  '/X  is  the  energy,  as  given  by  Wien's  equation,  for  the  wave- 
length inter\'al  from  X  to  X  -h  d\;  I'b  is  the  spectral  transniission  of  the 
red  glass;  and  V*x  is  the  visibility.  These  integrals  can  be  computed  by 
the  step-by-etep  methoil  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  this  purpose.  Us- 
ing equation  1,  the  effective  wave-length  was  calculated  for  the  red  glass 
having  the  spectral  transmission  shown  by  curve  B,  Fig.  4,  for  a  number 
of  temperature  intervals  and  plotted,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  By  connecting 
the  points  where  the  curve  for  the  effective  wave-length  from  any 
particular  temperature  crosses  the  same  temperature  ordinate,  a  curve 
is  obtained,  E,  Fig.  5,  that  gives  the  limiting  effective  wave-length  for 

^  particular  temperature. 

B  To  show  how  these  curves  may  be  used,  the  effective  wave-length  for 
a  couple  of  temperature  intervals  will  be  found.  The  effective  wave- 
i<*ngth  Iwiween  1800°  and  29(K)°  K.  is  given  by  the  ordinate  of  the  point 
where  the  1 800"*  K.  curve  crosses  the  2900**  K.  ordinate,  that  is,  it  is  0.6587^. 
For  the  range  between  2100*  and  2900"  K.  the  effective  wave-length  is 
likewise  given  by  the  point  where  the  2100°  K.  curve  would  cross  tbe 
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2900^  K.  ordinal^.  The  2100*'  K,  curve  is  not  drawn,  bvit  will  have 
be  imaglDcd  as  being  drawn  parallel  to  the  1800''  K.,  one  point  of  its 
position  being  determined  by  where  the  curve  E  crosses  the  2100'  K. 
ordinate.  The  effective  wave-length  for  this  interval  is  0.6584/a.  It 
can  be  seen  from  the  figure  that  the  effective  wave-length  for  any  tem- 
perature interval  is  given  quite  closely  by  the  mean  of  the  limiting 
effective  wave-length  for  the  two  temperatures. 

To  determine  the  effective  wave-length  for  a  particular  red  glass  re- 
quires con.sidera!)Ie  work  both  in  determining  the  spectral  transmission 
and  in  calculating  the  6nal  values.     To  determine  the  effective  wave- 
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Fia.  .5.— KrrccnvB  wave-lenothm  for  Cokn'ino  bed  ulam.     Spectbal  tsano- 

KlSfflON    8HUWN  BY    V.V1\\"R   li.    VlG.    4.       CtTIVE    .4,    EFFECTIVE    WAVC-LKNOTaS   FROM 

1300*  TO  onren  temperathrk.     C.'nR\-E  B,  i:rrF,r-nvK  wavb-lf.ndthb   from  XSfXf 

TO  OTHBR  TEMPKRATl'RK.  Cl'RVB  C,  EFFECTIVE  WAVE-LKKOTIIS  FROM  2400"  TO  OTRia 
TEMI'KRATIHE.  ('1:RVE  D,  EFFKCTIVE  WAVE-LENr.THH  FROU  3000°  TO  OTRBR  TEUPERA- 
TURE.      CL'R\-E  E,   LIUITINO   BFFKrTIVE  WAVK-LKNCJTH. 


length  for  every  glass  used  in  optical  pyromctry  would  l>c  laborious.  It 
is  fortunately  possible  to  obtain  the  effective  wave-length  of  an  unknown 
piece  of  glass  in  terms  of  a  standard  red  glass  with  very  few  measurements. 
If  the  relative  brightness  of  a  black  body  for  two  temperatures  is 
measured  both  with  the  standard  red  glass  and  the  glass  being  investi- 
gated, it  is  possible  to  compute  the  effective  wave-length  of  the  unknown 
glass  from  that  of  the  standard  red  glass  and  the  ratios  of  the  black-l»ody 
brightness  thus  found.  From  the  definition  of  the  effective  wavc^lcugth 
and  Wien'g  equation,  the  following  equation  is  found  connecting  the 
effective  wave-length  and  the  ratio  of  the  blat^k-body  brightness: 


log/?, 
logB. 


(2) 
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Iwhere  (Xc),  and  (V),  are  the  effective  wave-lengths  for  the  glasses  o 
Pand  X  for  tlie  range  studied  and  B^  and  Bg  the  ratio  of  the  brightness  of 
the  black  body  for  the  two  temperatures  for  red  glasses  a  and  x.  It 
H  ie  oft«n  impossible  to  get  a  black  body  that  can  be  operated  over  the 
Hteniperature  range  necessary  for  an  accurate  determination  of  the  ratio 
Hof  brightness.  However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  black  body  in  this 
H<let«rmination,  providing  a  calibrated  lamp  filament  is  available.  The 
■tungsten  filament  can  be  color  matched'  against  a  black  body.  Further, 
B  the  relation  between  the  brightness  lem}>eralure  and  the  color  tempera- 
ture  has  l>een  worked  out.  If  a  tungsten  filament  is  used  and  the  ratio 
•     of  its  brightness  is  measured  l>etween  two  particular  color  temperatures, 

»B8  described,  the  effective  wave-length  can  lie  calculated,  using  the  color 
temperature  in  place  of  the  true  temperature  of  the  black  IxMly. 
The  tungsten  Blatncnt  does  not  show  the  same  increase  in  brightness' 
for  the  range  between  color  temperatures  Tei  and  Tes  as  does  a  blat^k  body 
for  the  same  range  of  temperature  where  for  the  black  Iwdy  Td  and  T^j 
are  the  true  temi>eratures.  This  difference  is  quite  small  and  for  most 
work  would  l>e  negligible  but  for  the  highest  accuracy  it  must  be  taken 
into  account.  If  the  brightness  of  a  tungsten  lamp  is  measured  between 
the  two  color  temperatures  T^  and  Tfi  for  both  the  standard  and  the 
unknown  glass,  the  effective  wave-length  for  the  unknown  gloss  can  be 
^calculated  accurately  by  means  of  the  equation: 


log  @   =  c.  log  e  {^^y^  -  ^  ij  j  (^-^  -  ^) 


(3) 


5., 


Because  the  ratio  J*  for  tungsten   is  only  slightly  different  from  the 

ratio  for  a  black  body  between  the  same  color  temperatures,  equation  3, 
with  a  very  slight  error,  may  be  reduced  to  equation  2. 
H        Ex  per  imcji  tally  it  has  l)een  shown  that  if  the  effective  wave-lengths 

■  are  determined  for  two  red  glasses  that  have  somewhat  the  same  spectral 

■  transmission,   the  relation  lietween   the  effective  wave-length  is  given 


(X€)«  =  (\e),  +  constant 


I 


This  eqviation  holds  for  the  glasses  investigated  to  all  the  accuracy  needed 
for  temperature  measurements. 

Effect  of  Change  of  Temperature -of  Hcd  Glass  on  its  Spectral  TranMrma- 
tion, — In  connection  with  the  investigation  of  the  effective  wave-lengths 
it  was  observed  that  the  transmission  of  the  red  pyrometer  glass,  presum- 
ably dependent  for  the  color  on  a  colloidal  solution,  is  subject  to  a  Urge 
change  with  temperature.  This  has  not  been  investigoted  thoroughly, 
liut  observations  were  made  at   two  temperatures,  20°  ami  80°  C,  by 


>  Hyde:  See  page  285,  this  volume.        '  Hyde;  Antropkf*.  JnL  (1Q12)  86,  89. 
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immersing  the  gUfls  in  water  heated  to  these  temperatures;  the  results 
are  given  in  Fig.  6.  Curve  A  is  the  transmission  of  the  glass  at  the  lower 
temperature  20°  C,  and  cur^''e  B  the  corresponding  curve  at  the  higher 
temperature  80°  C.  The  transmission  is  shown  to  decrease  with  increase 
in  temperature,  the  coefficient  of  change  of  temperature  being  greatest  in 
the  shorter  wave-lengths.  The  change  is  such  as  to  make  the  trans- 
mission band  appear  to  shift  to  longer  wave-lengths  as  the  temperature 
is  increased. 

A  test  was  made  of  the  effect  of  this  temperature-shift  of  the  trans- 
mission band  on  temperature  measurements  when  the  red  glass  was 
used  as  a  screen  before  the  eyepiece  of  the  pyrometer.  The  temperature 
of  a  broad  carbon-filament  lamp  operated  at  a  brightness  temperature 
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of  1900°  K.  was  measured  with  the  red  glass  at  room  temperature  20° 
and  at  80°  C,  using  a  sectored  disk  with  a  2°  opening  as  this  gives  a  larger 
effect  than  a  sectored  disk  with  greater  transmission.  It  was  found  that 
there  was  a  decrease  of  about  5°  C.  in  the  temperature  obtained  when  the 
glass  was  heated  to  80°  C.  over  that  obtained  with  the  glass  at  room  tem- 
perature. This  shows  that  for  all  ordinary  temperature  changes,  the 
cflfect  is  negligible. 


Calibbation  of  Optical  Pybometer 

An  optical  pyrometer  of  the  disappcaring-filament  type  is  calibrated 
by  finding  the  current  through  the  pyrometer  filament  for  an  apparent 
brightness  match  between  the  pyrometer  filament  and  a  black  body 


*t  a  particular  temperature.  The  direct  way  is  to  have  a  black  body 
that  can  be  operated  over  the  entire  range  for  which  the  pyrometer  is  to 
calibrated.  This  quite  often  is  impracticable.  An  optical  pyrome- 
er  can  be  calibrated  from  a  black  body  held  at  a  particular  tempera-  ' 
lire.*  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  means,  such  as  a  sector 
iisk  or  an  absorbing  glass  of  known  transmission,  for  cutting  doft-n  the 
^apparent  brightness  of  the  incident  radiation.  If  readings  of  the  current 
through  the  p>Tomcter  filament  for  an  apparent  brightness  match  with 
the  rotating  sector  between  the  pyrometer  lamp  and  the  standard  black 
body  are  taken,  there  will  be  obtained  a  measure,  in  terms  of  a  current 
through  the  pjTometcr  filament,  of  a  brightness  that  is  some  known 
fraction  of  that  of  the  standard  black  body  at  the  standard  temperature. 
If  monochromatic  radiation  is  used,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  temperature 
Tj  of  the  black  body  corresponding  to  this  current  through  the  pyrometer 
filament,  that  is,  to  this  measured  brightness,  from  Ti,  the  standard 
temperature  by  the  following  formula  derived  from  Wien's  equation:        h 

bl   _   I   _\\ogR  u\       ^ 

Ti      U "  clog  e  ^^^  1 

where  R  is  the  Iransmisi^ion  of  the  scLtor  and  X  the  wave-length  used.  '  If 
the  measurements  are  made  with  a  red  glass  in  the  eyepiece,  the  temper- 
ature that  would  correspond  to  this  fraction  of  the  brightness  of  the 
standard  black  body  can  Iw  calculated  just  a-s  before,  except  that  in  this 
case  the  effective  wave-length  of  the  red  glass  for  this  tejnperature  interval 
is  to  be  used. 

If  a  potentiometer  is  used  to  measure  the  current  through  the  pyrome- 
ter niament,  a  great  deal  of  time  is  wasted  when  a  number  of  readings 
are  taken  on  the  same  point.  A  very  good  method,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  quite  accurate,  is  to  use  the  deflection  potent  iometer  principle.     The 

i regular  Leeds  &  Northrup  potentiometer  lends  itself  quite  readily  to 
»uch  an  adaptation.  By  connecting  a  milli voltmeter  in  series  with  the 
Standard  resistance  and  lietween  the  binding  post  marked  Br  and  a 
traveling  plug  inserted  in  the  proper  place  on  the  dial,  currents  can  be 
*ead  to  one  part  in  three  or  four  thou.sand  very  easily.  The  readings 
can  thus  be  made  very  rapidly  and  at  the  end  of  the  set  these  same  read- 
ings can  l>e  checked  on  the  potentiometer.  This  makes  the  current 
readings  entirely  independent  of  the  constancy  of  any  deflection  instru- 
ment. With  a  switch  in  this  milhvoltmctcr  line,  the  potentiometer  is 
left  free  to  check  any  other  current,  such  lus  the  one  through  the  lamp 
that  is  being  investigated. 

If  a  rotating  sector  or  an  absorbing  glass  of  known  transmission  is 
between  the  source  being  investigated  and  a  calibrated  pyrometer 
amp,  the  calibration  of  this  p>Tometer  with  the  sector  can  be  extended 

•  C.  K.  Mendentiall:  Phy%.  Rat.  (19nj  38,  74. 
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above  the  Bt4LU<tard  black  body.  lu  this  case  the  temperature  is  to  be 
calculated  from  the  temperature  corresponding  to  the  current  through 
the  pyrometer  filament  and  the  transmission  of  the  sector  or  absorbing 
ghuss  used  by  means  of  eciuation  3,  excepting  in  case  R  is  the  reciprocal  of 
the  trananiissiou  of  the  sector  or  glass  and  then  Tt  will  come  out  greater 
than  Ti.  A  very  convenient  method  is  to  work  out  such  extrapolated 
tenii}eratures  for  the  various  sectors  and  absorbing  glasses  that  are  to  be 
used  and  plot  the  extrapolated  temjieralures  against  the  temperatures 
as  determined  from  the  pvTometer  reading.  Such  curves  can  then  be 
used  with  any  pyrometer  using  the  same  red  glass,  providing  the  same 
sectors  or  absorbing  glasses  are  used. 

It  is  very  troublesome  to  operate  a  standard  black  body  every  time 
it  is  necessary  to  calibrate  an  optical  pyrometer.  Much  time  can  be 
saved  if  a  tungt^ten  lamp  with  a  filament  of  a  suitable  size  is  standardized 
so  as  to  have  the  same  brightness,  as  observed  with  the  optical  pyrometer, 
as  the  standard  black-bmly  furnace  for  a  particular  temperature.  The 
lamp  may  also  be  standardized  for  other  temperatures  and  thus,  by  its 
use,  the  pyrometer  can  be  calibrated  very  easily. 

.  For  the  highest  accuracy,  the  tungsten  lamp  that  is  to  be  used  for 
calibration  purposes  should  be  standardized  with  an  optical  pyrometer, 
using  a  red  glass  that  is  the  same  as  that  on  the  p>Tometer  to  be  com- 
pared, or  corrections  should  be  made  for  the  difference.  If  the  effective 
wave-lengths  are  known,  this  correction  can  easily  be  made  by  the 
method  outlined  below.  For  practical  purposes,  however,  if  similar  red 
glasses  are  used,  the  error  will  be  quite  small,  see  Tattle  7. 

Tungsten  filaments  have  been  found  to  depart  very  markedly  from 
Lambert's  cosine  law  in  their  ra<iiation.'  To  avoid  error  due  to  this 
cause  care  must  always  i>e  taken  to  detenninethc  temperature  of  circular 
filaments  by  measuring  the  brightness  of  the  central  part  of  the  filament, 
For  this  rea-son  the  pyrometer  filament  should  always  be  parallel  to  tJie 
background  filament.  This  of  course  requires  that  the  pyrometey 
filament  be  much  smaller  than  the  image  of  the  background  filament. 


PvROMiirrEK  Filaments 

Some  care  is  required  in  the  selection  of  the  pyrometer  filament. 
Carbon  filaments  are  quite  satisfactory  for  low  temperatures  but  they 
will  not  have  a  very  long  life  if  operated  at  a  very  high  temperature. 
Each  kind  of  pyrometer  filament  has  its  own  particular  field.  '*  For  some 
conditions  a  carbon  filament  may  Ite  the  better,  but  for  most  work  » 
tungsten  filament  should  be  used.  Tungsten  pjTomcter  filaments  are 
just  as  gctoti  as  carlion  filaments  and  have  a  long  life  if  not  oper- 
ated at  a  brightnws  above  that  nccessarj'   to  match  a  black  body  at 

•Worthing;  As^vp^^a.  JnL  (iei2)  S%  345.         "PAyf.  Bmt.  [2]  (1014)  4, 165. 
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'the    temperature   of   melting   palladium  (1828"  K.).     They  are  often 

constructed  with  a  smalt  bend  al  tlie  exact  jwint  where  the  filament  is  to 

observed.     A  small  pointer  is  also  sometimes  used  to  help  locate 

tie   exact   point.     The   2|^-n)il    (0.003  mm.)    filaments  require  atx)Ut 

[0.4G  amp.  to  apparently  match  in  l)rightness  the  black  body  at  the  tem- 

Iperature  of  melting  palladium.     One  lamp  that  has  been  in  use  almost 

Everj'  day  for  about  2  years,  when  first  calibrated  required  0.4573  amp. 

Fto  apparently  match  the  black  body  at  the  temperature  .of  melting  palla- 

dium;  after  al>out  2  years  of  use,  it  required  0.4578  amp.     This  difference 

lin  current  corresponds  to  less  than  1.5°  C. 

f       The  statement  is  often  made  that  carbon -filament  pyrometer  lamps 
require  a  much  larger  change  in  current  for  a  given  change  in  brightness 
than  do  tungsten-filament  lamps.     To   test   this,    it    was   decided    to 
u»e  some  data  obtained  for  another  jiurpose.     Tlie  ratio  of  the  currents 
through  a  Dumi)er  of  carbon  and  tungsten  pyrometer  lamjis  were  found 
(When  these  pyrometer  filaments  ha<I  been  matched  in  an  optical  pyrome- 
ter against  a  black  body,  first,  at  the  palladium  point,  and,  second,  at  the 
old  point.     Several  different  carbon-filament  pyrometer  lamps  had  been 
EcaUbrated  by  the  author  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  several 
[itrngston   lamps  hatl  been  calibrated  in  this  Laboratory.     The  ratio  of 
two  currents  for  all  the  tungsten  pyrometer  lamps  was  about  the 
'same,  the  average  being  about  1.780.     The  carbon  lamps  used  were  from 
two  lots  obtained  at  different  times.    The  average  of  the  ratio  of  these  two 
currcntA  for  the  first  lot  was  the  same  as  the  ratio  for  the  tungsten  lamps; 
the  average  ratio  for  the  other  lot  was  1 .857.     This  ratio  of  currents  was 
reccJitly  tested  for  an  \intreated  carbon  anil  was  found  to  be  about  5  per 
cent,  greater.     The  cooling  due  to  the  conduction  at  the  ends  is  the  cause 
of    the    larger    ratio    for   the    carbon   at   very   low   temperatures  for 
bort   filaments.     Whatever  advantage  the  carbon  filament  possesses 
BD    account    of   a   latter    current    variation    for    a  given   brightness 
"variation    disappears    if    sufRciently    sensitive    current-measuring    in- 
struments are  used,  is  small  in  any  case,  and  is  usually  far  outweighed 
Ey  other  advantages  possessed  by  the  tungsten  filament. 
A  criticism  that  has  been  made  concerning  the  disappearing-filament 
yrometer  is  that  there  is  .such  a  large  time-lag  between  the  current  and 
ae  temperature  of  the  pyrometer  filament.     It  has  been  shown'^  I  hat 
lor  a  2.5-mil  filament  it  would  require  somewhat  less  than  2  sec.  for  a 
cold  filament  to  i-each  to  within  1"  of  full  brightness  after  the  current  is 
HirUmed  on  for  a  maximum  brightnesa  corresponding  to  a  temperature  of 
^p|828°  K-     If,   however,   the   pjTometer  filament  is  already  heated  to 
B*>thin  about  50°  of  its  maximum  temperature  it  will  require  only  about 
(^6  see.  to  reach  within  1**  of  the  maximum.     (For  a  lower  temperature, 
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Wua  lag  will  l>e  S4^)inewhat  greater.)     For  the  greater  pari  of  the  work, 
tbia  umall  tiiiie-lag  is  negligible. 

TtMPEEATURE  OP   NON-BLACE    BoDIES 

The  value  for  (he  temperature  of  any  source  obtained  with  an  optical 
pyrometer  must  be  calculated  from  the  observed  brightness  for  a  par- 
ticular wave-length  interval.  The  only  body  for  which  this  relation  is 
accurately  known  is  the  black  body,  and  for  this  it  is  given  by  Wieu'.s 
equation.  From  the  definition  of  a  black  body  and  Kirchhoff's  law,  all 
other  bodies  that  owe  their  brightness  to  thermal  causes  alone  are  less 
bright  when  at  a  particular  temperature  than  a  l^lack  Iwxly  at  the  same 
temperature.  Thu.s,  if  the  temperature  of  any  hot  non-black  body  is  eal- 
culat4»d  from  a  meiwurenient  of  its  brightness,  as  though  it  were  a  black 
Ijody,  values  that  are  lower  than  the  true  temperature  will  bo  obtained. 
The  temperature  obtained,  however,  is  the  tem|)erature  that  a  blat'k 
iKKly  must  luivc  in  order  to  have  the  saniL-  brightness  for  the  particular 
wave-lenglli  interval  as  the  body  Innng  investigated.  As  the  brightness 
thus  measured  corresponds  to  some  particular  wavelength  interval,  the 
temperature  obtained  corresponds  to  the  particular  wave-length.  The 
difference  between  the  true  temperature  and  the  temperature  thus 
obluineil  varies  from  a  few  degre*\s,  for  such  a  substance  as  untreated 
carlKtn.  to  nmre  than  200**  C.  for  such  a  metal  as  |iolishetl  platinum  at  its 
melting  point. 

Wave-length  lo  Which  brightness  Temperature  Should  be  Aiicribed. — 
If  a  screen  that  is  absolutely  monocliromatic  is  used  before  the  eyepiece 
it  is  at  once  evident  to  what  wave-length  the  temperature  of  a  non- 
black  body  thus  measured  should  be  ascribed.  However,  if  a  red  glass* 
is  used,  such  as  those  having  the  transmission  shown  in  Fig.  4,  some 
consideration  is  necessary. 

When  the  black-body-brightncss  temperature  of  a  source  is  deter- 
mined with  an  optical  pyrometer  with  a  so-called  monochromatic  sci^een 
l>cfore  the  eyepiece,  what  is  really  measured  is  the  brightness  of  the 
source  through  the  screen.  The  value  of  the  brightness  thus  obtained 
would  correspond  to  a  certain  temperature  T  if  it  were  obtained  from 
measurements  of  a  black  body.  Therefore,  the  temperature  of  the 
source  is  to  be  called  a  brightnes.s  temperature  S,  where  S  =  T. 

The  color  temperature  of  a  particular  source  has  been  defined  as  the 
temperature  of  a  black  body  that  has  the  same  distribution  of  energ>"  in 
the  visible  spectrum  a.s  the  source  under  consideration.  It  has  been 
found  experimentally  that  most  metals  when  heated  radiate  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  can  be  color-matched  against  a  black  body;  thtise 
color  matches  are  vcr>'  easily  and  accurately  made  with  an  ordinarj' 
photometer.  Wlien  two  Ixtdies  have  the  same  color  temperature,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  they  have  the  same  brightness  for  any  particular 
wave-length  interval. 


The  hrightneas  temperaturp  <S  must  be  ascribed  to  a  wave-length 
ach  that  ihe  encrK>'  emitted  by  a  blaok  IkkIjt  per  unit  area  at  tempera- 
ture T  (  =  .5),  for  this  wa\T-lcn(?th  will  equal  that  emitted  per  unit  area 
by  the  source  for  the  same  wave-length.     Thus  there  are  two  sources 
with  different  spectral  distribution*^  that  have  the  same  brightness  when 
plwrTved  through  the  r»*d  si-reen,  a  black  IkxIv  at  temperature  T  and  the 
E>urce  being  studies]  which  is  at  a  brightness  temperature  -S.     Call  the 
[)lor  temperature  of  the  source  studied  T^.     As  thi>se  two  distributions 
different  and  yet  the  sources  have  the  same  brightness,  the  curves 
^presenting  these  distributions  must  cross  if  they  are  plotte<l   with 
QeTg>'  emitt^nl  per  unit  area  against  wave-lengtii.    The  point  at  which 
bcse  two  curves  crow  endently  gives  the  wave-length  to  which  the 
rightne,sa  temperature  .S  is  to  bo  ascril>ed. 
This  brightness  temperature  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  effective  wave- 
length of  the  red  glass  for  black-i>ody  radiation  for  the  tejiiperature 
ii«rvftJ   T  to  Tf.     The  effective  wave-length  X^  for  the  temperature 
aterval  b;  so  defined  that 

Iwbn'e  Br  &nd  Br.  represent  the  brightness  for  the  black  body  at  tempera- 
tures T  and  T^  through  tl»c  screen  used  and  J{Xr)  and  /(XT'.)  represent 
ue  energj'  emitted  by  a  black  Iwdy  at  temperatures  T  and  T,  for  the 
brave-length  interval  whose  center  is  at  X,. 
\     If  the  source  studied  is  considered,  it  will  he  seen,  from  the  definition 
of  color  temperature,  that  its  distribution  of  energy  corresponds  to  that 
tf  a  black,  body  at  Tt,  the  difference  l>eing  that  each  ordinate  of  the 
urve  representing  the  black-body  distribution  at  temperature  T,  bcArs* 
oonstAnt  ratio  K  to  the  corresponding  ordinate  for  the  source  studied. 
"bus  the  actual  energy  distribution  of  the  source  being  investigated 

^^i8  given  by       „  "^  ■     As  stated,  this  curve  and  the  one  representing  the 

^r distribution  of  a  black  lK>dy  at  the  temperature  T  will  cross  at  the  wave- 

II      length  where       ,, '    ~  J{\T).     As  each  ordinate  of  the  curve  reprcftcnt- 

^pitg   the   distribution   of  energy  from  the  source  studied  is  a  certain 

fraction  j».  of  that  for  a  black  body  at  temiieraturc  7*^  the  briglUness  will 

be  reduced  the  same  amount.     Thus,  if  Ha  is  the  brightness  of  the  source 
^Studied, 

Br.      KBs       lj(Xr.)J^ 

Br  _  ,  _\J{\Ty 

Bs   "  ^ 


(^r,)  =  K{Bs)  and 


^(xr.) 

K 


(6) 


.  >■* 


! 
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Thus  J{\T)  and 


K 


are  equal  for  the  wave-length  K,  in  other  words 


the  nirve-s  representing  thcMe  two  distributions  croas  at  this  point.  From 
this  it  follows  that  the  briglitness  temperature  S  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
eflfective  wave-length  for  tlie  screen  used  for  the  temperature  interval 
of  a  hlark  body  from  T{  =  S)  to  T,. 

Corrections  of  Brightness  Temperaiurts  to  a  Constant  Effedive  Wave- 
length. — As  the  brightness  temperatures  of  a  source  are  measured  using 
a  particular  screen  liefore  the  eyepiece,  there  will  be  a  variation  in  the 
wave-length  to  which  these  temperatures  are  to  be  ascribed.  Sometimes 
it  is  desirable  to  know  the  brightness  temperature  over  quite  a  range  of 
temperatures  for  the  same  wave-length.  If  the  color  temperature  of 
the  source  is  known,  the  brightness  temperature  can  be  calculated  for 
any  wave-length  when  it  is  known  for  one  wave-length.  Thus  for  a 
source  at  acolortcmpcroture  Tc,  using  Wien's  equation  and  the  conditions 
that  Iiold  for  color  match,  the  following  relation  between  two  brightness 
temperatures  {S\  and  Si)  for  two  wave-lengths  (Xi  and  Xi)  can  he  ilerived. 

If  a  double  thickness  (0.8  mm.)  of  the  red  glass  known  as  Jena  Rotfilter 
No.  4512  (spectral  transmission  shown  by  curve  C,  Fig.  4),  ie  used  before 
the  eyepiece  of  the  pyrometer,  this  correction  when  appliwl  to  the  bright- 
ness temperature  of  tungsten  will  be  small.  It  has  been  shown  that  the'* 
effective  wave-length  of  this  red  gla.s.s  changes  from  0.6657/1,  for  the  range 
between  brightness  and  color  temperature  of  tungsten  at  a  brightness 
temperature  of  1600"  K.,  to  0.6626^  for  this  range  for  a  brightness 
temperature  of  3000*  K.  If  the  brightness  temperatures  are  corrected 
to  a  wave-length  0.6657m.  this  correction  will  amount  to  about  —2°  K. 
at  a  brightness  temperature  of  3000°  K.;  for  most  work  when  using  this 
screen,  this  correction  will  be  negligible. 

Objections  have  often  been  made  to  the  use  of  red-glass  screens  on 
the  ground  that  as  the  range  of  wave-length  transmitted  was  so  large, 
there  was  no  method  of  knowing  to  what  wave-length  the  resulting 
temperature  was  to  be  assigned.  If  the  effective  wave-length  of  the 
red  glass  use<l  is  known  for  different  temperature  ranges,  the  results 
can  be  treated  just  as  definitely  as  if  an  absolutely  monochromatic 
screen  were  used;  in  addition,  the  red  glass  has  the  nddetl  advantage  of 
transmitting  enough  light  to  enable  very  accurate  brightness  comparisons 
to  be  made. 

Diffraction  Around  Pyrometkr  Filamknt 

If  an  optical  pyrometer  of  the  disappearing-filament  typo  is  con- 
structed without  a  limiting  diaphragm  between  the  objective  lens  and  the 


pyrometer  lamp,  an  error  will  be  made  if  the  position  of  the  objective 
lens  is  changed,  even  though  there  is  a  limiting  diaphragm  between  the 
pjTometer  lamp  and  the  eyepiece.  In  other  words,  tlie  current  required 
through  the  pyrometer  hlament  for  an  apparent  brightness  match  witli  a 
particular  source  is  a  function  of  the  angle  that  the  cone  of  rays  from 
the  objective  lens  makes  at  the  pyrometer  filament.  This  h&a  been  found 
to  be  due  to  light  from  the  source  being  diflfracted  around"  the  pyrometer 
filament.  If  from  the  central  part  of  the  aperture  C,  Fig.  2,  a  region 
is  blocked  out  such  that,  from  a  consideration  of  geometrical  optics  only, 
none  of  the  light  from  the  background  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  place  where  the  pyrometer  6Iament  is  seen  projected  can  enter  the 
aperture  at  E,  and  if  no  current  is  pa.sseil  through  the  pyrometer  ^lament, 
this  ^lament  can  l)e  seen  through  the  eyt;j)iece  to  Ijc  apparently  glowing 
where  it  crosses  the  background  image.  In  case  the  resolving  power  of 
the  eyepiece  is  sufficiently  great,  this  ai)parent  brightnesw  of  the  pyro- 
meter filament  is  seen  to  consist  of  two  briglit  streaks  along  the  edge. 
Whether  or  not  the  axes  of  these  bright  Htreaks  lie  within  or  without  the 
boundaries  of  the  pyrometer  filaments  is  very  difficult  to  determine. 

It  has  often  been  assumed  that  the  pyrometer  51ament  and  the  back- 
ground source  were  at  the  same  brightnefts  (except  for  a  small  diiTcrcncc 
due  to  lens  absorption,  etc.)  when  there  was  an  apparent  brightness 
match  between  them.     This  variation  in  brightness  has  been  studied'* 
by  varying  the  angle  made  at  the  pyrometer  filament  by  the  cone  of 
rays  from  the  objective  lens,  having  at  the  same  time  a  definite  fixed  cone 
of  rays  from  both  the  pyrometer  filament  and  the  background  source  en- 
tering the  eyepiece.     For  very  small  values  of  these  angles  ^about  0.006 
radian)  it  was  found  that  the  p>Toractcr  filament  would  be  actually  much 
brighter  than  the  background  when  there  was  an  apparent  brightness 
match.     This  effect  depended  on  the  size  of  the  pyrometer  filament,  l>eing 
greater  for  a  small  filament.     For  somewhat  larger  angles  ^0.02  radian)  a 
2!^-mil  (0.063-mm.)  pyrometer  filament  is  actually  only  about  95  per 
cent.  OS  bright  as  the  image  of  the  background  located  at  this  same 

tint  for  an  apparent  brightness  match  as  observed  in  the  pyrometer. 
A  test  of  this  effect  was  recently  made  with  the  pyrometer  sliown  in 
g.  3.  Two  test  pyrometer  lamps  were  used,  one  having  a  10-mil 
,2o-nim.)  tungsten  wire  filament  and  the  other  a  tungsten  ribbon  fila- 
ment 1  !^  mm.  wide.  The  angle  that  the  cone  of  rays  made  at  the  pyrom- 
eter filament  was  such  as  would  be  subtended  b^'  a  diaphragm  with  a 
circular  opening  2  cm.  in  diameter  at  a  distance  of  50  cm.  These  pyro- 
meter filaments  were  matched  against  a  wide  tungsten  ribbon  background 
and  the  current  required  noted.  The  exact  point  on  each  pyrometer 
filament  and  on  the  background  was  indicated  by  means  of  a  small 
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pointer,  or  othernise.  These  pyrometer  lamps  were  then  replaced  by  the 
{"^^lar  pyrometer  lamp  and  the  brightneas  of  the  two  filaments  that  had 
l>een  used  as  pyrometer  filaments,  as  well  as  that  of  (he  backEround,  was 
measured.  After  correcting  for  the  transmission  of  the  tamp  bulbs  and 
the  projecting  lens,  the  10-mil  tungsten  filament  wan  found  to  be  only 
about  84  per  cent,  as  bright  as  the  background  and  (he  ribbon  filament 
only  al>out  88  per  cent,  as  bright  as  the  background,  notwitlistundiug  the 
fact  that,  as  observed  through  the  pyrometer,  they  were  at  a  brightness 
match.  ^Vhen  wire  as  large  as  10  mil  is  useil  for  pyrometer  Blamentfi, 
there  is  some  question  concerning  the  disappearance  due  to  the  variations 
from  Lambert's  cosine  law.  There  is  not  much  doubt  that  the 
.observer  matches  the  edg(^s  of  such  a  filament  against  the  background 
without  any  great  consideration  of  the  central  brightness.  When  the 
brightness  of  the  filament  is  measiu'ed  in  the  regular  manner,  olieerva- 
tions  are  generally  nia^le  on  the  central  part.  There  may,  therefore,  be  2 
or  3  percent,  to  bead<led  to  the  brightness  measured  for  the  wire  filament, 
Theee  results,  considering  the  difficulties,  agree  quite  well  with  the 
results  that  were  previously  found.  .\11  of  these  errors  can  be  avoided 
by  keeping  the  cone  of  rays  from  the  objective  lens  to  the  pyrometer 
filament  as  well  as  the  cone  of  rays  entering  the  eyepiece,  fixed  for  any 
particular  set  of  meafluroinents.  This  can  readily  be  done  by  having 
fixed  limiting  diaphragms  between  l>oth  the  objective  lens  and  the  pyrom- 
eter filament  and  between  the  pjTometer  filament  and  the  eyepiece. 


Accuracy  Testh 


J 


To  test  out  the  accurat^y  that  might  be  expertcd  in  the  use  of  the 
disappearing-filamcnt  type  of  optical  pyrometer,  different  experiments 
were  made.  In  the  first  experiment, ''readings  were  ma<lc  by  a  number  of 
observers  with  no  exjjerience  in  this  kind  of  work;  in  the  second  experi- 
ment readings  were  made  by  experienced  observers.  The  instrument 
used  in  each  case  was  tlie  laboratory  form  of  pyrometer  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
The  resistance  that  controls  the  current  through  the  pyrometer  filament 
was  80  chosen  that  the  sliding  contact  had  to  be  moved  quite  a  distance 
in  order  to  change  the  apparent  l)rightncss  of  the  filament  by  nn  appre- 
ciable amount.     The  current  was  measured  by  means  of  a  potentiometer. 

In  Table  1  are  given  the  results  of  the  first  experiment.  Observers 
1  and  2  were  high-school  graduates  with  several  months'  experience  as 
laboratory  assistants.  Oljserver  3  wua  a  man  with  several  yeart*'  experi- 
ence in  shop  work.  Observer  4  was  a  man  with  several  years'  experience 
in  a  lamp  factory.  Observers  5  and  6  were  girls  from  the  lamp  factor}*; 
No.  5  had  no  experience  with  this  kind  of  work  while  No.  6  hail  had  ex- 
perience with  the  photometer. 
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Table    l.~Rc9ult»  Obtained   WUh  a   Dwippearing-fiiamenl    Type  of 
Pyrometer  By  Inexperienced  Observers 


Obsctref 


idardfl 
L.C 
H.  W. 


3.  F.  G.. 
4   E.  H. 

5.  E.  W. 
6  L.  R  . 


\  ftnatloa  «(  SJndt 
DaiPMkK. 

)rjs 

1643 

M39 

1643 

4 

u.-yi 

1642 

3 

1439 

1642 

3 

1436 

1644 

3 

I4:ui 

1636 

S 

I4:J6 

1640 

3 

The  table  shows  that  but  a  single  objicrver  made  an  error  (treater  than 
3**  K.  in  the  temperature  a-s  obtained  from  the  average  of  six  readings. 
Yn  no  instance  was  a  ratuc  of  temperature  obtained  from  a  single  reading 
that  differed  more  than  d°  from  the  mean  of  the  set  of  readings.  Thcae 
results  are  thought  to  be  very  good  and  to  indicate  the  character  of  results 
that  could  be  obtained  with  this  form  of  pjTometcr  in  industrial  works. 
The  p>Tonieter  used  probably  enabled  the  observers  to  make  much  more 
aecurate  observations  than  is  possible  with  a  commercial  form  of  the 
instrumejit.  However,  even  a  commercial  instrument  could  l>e  so 
constructed  that  very  good  observations  could  be  obtained.  In  this 
work,  as  in  almost  all  work  depending  on  eye  observations,  a  small  amount 
of  training  makes  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  accuracy  of  the  results. 

The  second  experiment^*  was  more  extended  and  had  as  an  object  to 
test  out  the  constancy  of  readings  of  diiferent  obscr\'cr8  when  using  a 
sectored  disk  of  low  transmission  or  a  dense  absorbing  glass  to  cut  down 
the  apparent  brightness  of  a  source  studied.  The  observers  who  made 
these  readings  obtained  very  nearly  the  same  readings  when  using  the 
p>Tometer  directly;  that  is.  with  no  sector  or  absorbing  glass. 

In  this  experiment,  first  with  two  pieces  of  Jena  red  glass  No.  4512 
(spectral  transmission  shown  by  curve  C,  Fig.  4)  and  eeeond  with  two 
pieces  of  Corning  red  50  per  cent,  (spectral  transmission  shown  by  curve 
B,  Fig.  4)  in  the  eyepiece  of  the  pxTometer,  readings  w^ere  made  on  the 
apparent  brightness  of  a  particular  source  as  observed  through  a  rotating 
sector  with  two  1°  openings,  the  noviweld  absorbing  glass  having  the 
spectral  transmission  shown  by  curve  C,  Fig.  7,  and  through  two  pieces  of 
the  Jena  absorbing  glass  ha^'ing  the  spectral  transmission  shown  by  curve 
B,  Fig,  7.  The  source  used  was  a  15-mil  tungsten  lamp  operated  at  a 
color  t^anperature  of  2610"  K.  The  brightness  was  measured  in  terms  of 
the  current  through  the  pyrometer  filament  for  an  apparent  brightness 
match.     Four  obfierv'ers  made  the  measurements,  three  of  whom  had  had 
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considerable  experience  with  this  kind  of  work.  Values  of  the  current 
through  the  pyrometer  filament  thus  obtained  are  given  in  Table  2. 
The  maximum  range  with  the  two  glasses  occurs  for  K.H.M.  and  W.E.F. 
for  the  noviweld  glass  when  the  Jena  red  No.  4512  was  used.  This 
amounted  to  about  1  per  cent,  in  brightness  and  to  less  than  5**  in  tempera- 
ture at  about  2500°  K. 
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Flu.  7. — Spectral  transmission  op  various  absorbing  olassks.     Cubvb  B, 

JkNA    absorbing    glass    1.5    MM.    THICK.      CuRVE     C,     NoVIWXU)     OBTAIN1ED     rROM 

Corning  Glass  Works;  shade  about  6.     Curve  D,  Leeds  A  Northbup  absobbing 

GLASS  MADE  OF  PURPLE  AND  GREEN  GLASS. 


Table  2. — Results  Obtained  By  Experienced  ObseTvers  Using  Difference 
Red  Glasses  and  Different  Absorbing  Glasses 


1 

Red  UUbs  Uacd, 

i 

Jena  No.  4512 
Jena  No.  4512, 
Jena  No.  4512' 
Jena  No.  4512^ 
Corning  red     ' 
Corning  red     j 
Corning  red 
Corning  red    i 

Direct 

0.4343 
0.4343 
0.4344 
0.4343 

Current  Throoch  Pyromet«r  Rlunent  lor 
Apparent  Brightnew  MBtoh  With 

Obaorver 

2"  Sector 

0.3358 
0.3361 
0.3361 
0.3358 
0.3380 
0.3380 
0.3380 
0.3378 

Novfwdd 
Abawbinc 

OISM 

Qlmt 

I.A.V 

K.H.M 

W.E.F 

A.G.W 

1 

;     0.3804 

<     0.3807 

,     0.3803 

!     0.3805 

Q.3784 

0.3785 

0.3783 

0.3784 

0.8647 
0.8646 
0.8646 
0.3647 

I.A.V 

K.H.M 

W.E.F 

A.G.W 

The  vifiil>ility  curves  of  the  four  observers  are  quite  different.  Two  of 
the  observers  (I.A.V.  and  K.H.M.)  are  quite  blue  sensitive,  one  (W.E.F.) 
is  soniowhiit  red  sensitive,  and  the  other  (A.G.W.)  is  very  red  sensitive. 
The  values  of  the  visibility  extend  toward  the  red  and  only  to  wave- 
length 0.6G^.  In  this  work  [the  visibility  much  beyond  this  point  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.     It  is  not  the  visibility  in  the  blue  end  of  the 
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FBiSeptrum  that  is  iutportant  but  rather  the  relative  shapes  of  the  differ- 
[ent  visibility  curves  in  the  red  end.     In  some  other  work,  it  was  shown 
[that  though  there  was  a  great  variation  in  the  values  given  by  the  indi- 
vidual observers  to  the  brightness  in  the  extreme  red  in  comparison  with 
1  those  in  the  central  part  of  the  spectrum,  the  relative  values  in  the  red 
[end  do  not  vary  so  widely'.     From  this,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  different 
rvers  will  get  very  closely  the  same  values  of  Ijrightness  if  they  are 
Hited  to  the  extreme  red.     For  the  currents  given  in  Table  2,  a  change 
of  0.0005  amp.  corresponds  to  a  change  of  about  1  per  cent,  in  brightness 
of  the  background.     This  same  change  in  current  through  the  pjTometer 
filament  corresponds  to  about  3"  K.  in  temperature  at  about  2500**  K. 
Another  experiment"  shows  what  results  are  to  be  expected  with  the 
optical  pyrometer.     The  temperatures  of  several  tungsten  lamps  were 
verj"  carefully  measured  in  thi.s  Laboratory  for  different  currents  and 
sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Physical  Laboratory  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  and  the  Research  Laboratory  of  the  General  Electric  Co., 
^^ai  Schenectady,  where  the  temperatures  were  measured  for  the  same 
^feurrents.     The  lamps  were  then  returned  to  this  Laboratory  for  a  second 
^^^heek  on  the  temperatures.     This  gave  an  intercomparison  of  the  tem- 
^■perature  scales  that  arc  in  use  in  the  different  laboratories. 
^B       In  each  of  the  laboratories,  the  temperatures  were  measured  by  means 
of  a  disappearing-filanient  optical  pyrometer  using  red  glass  as  the  mono- 
ohromatic  screen.     .'Vs  the  different  laboratories  used  a  red  glass  having  a 
slightly  different  effective  wave-length,  a  small  correction  was  necessary 
to  reduce  the  temperature  to  tlic  sarnc  wave-length.     Such  a  correction 
-     ^vould  have  been  unnecessary  if  the  sources  whose  temperatiu'es  were 
measured  had  been  black  bodies.     A  summary  of  the  results,  using  the 
data  on  but  three  of  the  six  lamps,  is  given  in  Table  3;"the  data  obtained 

Pon  the  other  three  lamps  are  about  the  same. 
I        Of  the  lamps  used,  all  except  one  had  flat  filan^ents  about  3  cm.  long 
and  about  IJi  mm.  wide.     The  exact  point  at  which  it  was  desired  to 
have  the  temperature  measured  was  indicated  either  by  a  pointer,  a  notch 
Id  the  supporting  lead,  or  a  small  notch  in  the  filament  itself.     Three 
of  the  lamps  were  gas-filled  and  two  were  of  the  vacuum  type;  the  other 
^—  lamp,  which  was  gaa-fiUed,  hud  a  20-mil  (0.5-mm.)  filament  in  the  shape 
^B  of  a  hairpin  loop.     As  the  loop  was  rather  sharp,  the  exact  point  at  which 
^^  it  was  desired  to  have  the  temperatuie  meaflured  was  easily  indicated. 
This  Laboratory  is  planning  to  send  similar  lamps  to  several  other  labora- 
tories for  Ukc  comparisons  in  the  near  future. 

In  Fig.  8  is  shown  a  picture  of  three  of  the  lamps  used  in  this  tempera- 
ture intercomparison.  The  Qat-filamcnt  lamps  have  been  quite  useful 
in  intercomparing  the  caUbration  of  pyrometers  and  in  cahbrating  a 
pyrometer.    Such  a  lamp  has  been  used  as  a  source  for  work  with  the 
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Table  3. — Jiesults  of  IiUereompatison  oj  Temperature  Scales 
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Mcltinc  Point  of  Aw  -  138 
iPd  -  ISaS*  K.) 


LBUtJI 


T-16B 

T~ZOC 
T-30C 

r-soc 


NcU 

IjilntTBtary 
Oct.  17.  1016 
D^raenK. 


1813 


l?7."i'> 


Labuniory 

CIvDcni 
Electrie  Co. 

(ScbenMUdy) 


1813 

2307 
2752 


Nt>U 

Rm-jurh 
IjilMirktoiy 
Nov  38,  IBIO 
DBgreMK. 


l-Ainp 


NcUftcMvcb 
Lftboruory 

Mw.  27.  leie 

Dwroc*  K. 


Phyaicft]  I.ftborfttory 
Uoiveniit)-  of  Wboaaiin 


r.  K.  M. 

DccfMs  K. 


O.  It.  O. 
Dccreee  K. 


NelB  IlM« 

LaburaU 

JulyH.  I 


r-i7-< 


1810 
2103 
2499 


1813 
2197 

2o06 


1S16 
2202 
2516 


1810 

210fl 
2-197 
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Epectroecope.  IIir  higli  inUiusily  attainable,  together  with  its  size  and 
the  fact  that  it  wUl  remain  so  constant,  makes  it  u  very  good  source  for 
this  kind  of  work. 

ITie  table  shows  that  the  results  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Re- 

searcli  Laboratory  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  and  Nela 

Research  Laboratory  agree  very  well  for  the  entire  range  studied.     The 

resuh*  obtained  in  the  Physical  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 

do  not  agree  quite  so  well,  but  even  here  the  differences  arc  quite  small. 

AbSORBIVO   ScREKNB    for   OpTICAT,   PyROMBTRT 

A  sector  that  has  been  very  carefully  caUbrated,  if  used  properly,  is 
vithout  doubt  the  best  means  that  can  be  used  for  cutting  down  the  ap- 
p>s*.rent  intensity  of  a  source  that  is  being  studied.  In  a  research  or  a 
e^a-ndardizing  laboratory,  the  rotating  sector  is  thus  a  very  valuable 
i^^^5tTument.  However,  for  commercial  work  where  a  portable  instru- 
i»«?nt  is  desired,  a  rotating  sector  adds  to  its  size  and  makes  necessary 
a.n  other  soiu-ce  of  power  to  drive  the  sector,  so  for  a  commercial  pyrome- 
ter absorbing  glasses  are  generally  used,  and  when  properly  calibrated 
«».rnJ  properly  used  are  very  salisfactorj'. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  use  glass  absorbing  screens  to  reduce  th^ 
Q-psparent  brightness  of  the  source  studied,  the  main  requirement  is  to 
t>ii.A'e  a  screen  that  approximates  a  neutral-tint  screen  sufficiently  well  to 
^rkable  comparisons  in  briglitness  to  be  made  by  different  observers  with 
•^he  same  results.  The  degree  to  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  absorbing 
®or«en  to  liave  a  spectral  transmission  iiidependeut  of  the  wave-length, 
^^pends  on  the  so-culled  monochromatic  glass  used  in  the  eyepiece.  It 
is  C)uite  evident  that  if  tliis  eyepiece  glass  is  absolutely  monochromatic, 
^^^y  absorbing  glaty*  will  answer. 

In  Fig.  7  are  shown  the  spectral  trausniisaions  of  a  piece  of  noviweld 

(ovii-ve  C)  and  of  a  piece  of  a  Jena  absorbing  glass  (curve  B).     Either  of 

*-«<?se  glasses  is  nearly  enough  neutral  tint  for  use  with  the  red  glasses 

■^^ving  transmission  curves  shown  by  jB,  C,  and  D  in  Fig.  4.     The  novi- 

^^^Id  absorbing  glass  and  the  samples  of  Corning  high-transmission  red 

K^ass  were  ol.>tained  from  Mr.  F.  P.  CJage  of  the  Corning  Glass  Works, 

^-^ming,  New  York.     This  absorbing  glass  is  made  in  different  shades  with 

^•"ansmissions,  when  u^d  in  connection  with  red  glass,  ranging  from  leas 

^-^^an  I  i^er  cent,  to  several  i>er  cent. 

If  a  red  glass  is  used  in  the  eyepiece,  by  total  transmission  for  a  par- 
^ciilar  temperature  is  meant  tlie  ratio  of  the  brightness  of  the  soxyce 
^l^erved  through  both  the  red  glass  and  the  black  glass,  to  the  brightness 
**f  the  same  source  observed  through  the  red  glass  alone.  Without  a  red 
Kites,  using  the  entire  visible  spectrum,  it  is  generally  very  hard  to  make 
such  measurements  owing  to  the  color  differences  introduced  by  even  tho 
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St  absorbing  glasses,  but  with  a  good  red  glass  in  the  eyepiece,  such 
ranamission  measurcineuLs  can  be  made  easily. 

The  total  trans  mission  of  the  absorbing  glass,  when  used  with  a  red 
glass,  can  be  calculated  for  any  black-body  distribution  by  the  following 
Iforraula,  taken  from  Preston's  ''Theory  of  Light": 

m^  '   /^^^^''-'^^ 

where  Jj,({\  =  black-body  energy  for  interval  X  to  X  +  c2X.  Kx  =-  viai 
bility,  t'lt  and  t'a  =  spectral  transmission  of  red  and  absorbing  glasses 
respectively.    It  is  very  evident  that  if  the  spectral   tranaiuission  ol 
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.bquation  Ta 


Crohmrh  rkprssknt  TALrss  or  TRANSHiannN  fl^^*^" 


ITAINED  WITH  OPTfCAI.  PYROMETER. 

[the  absorbing  glass  is  different  for  different  wave-lengths,  the  tot^  ""* 
transmission  will  be  a  function  of  the  temperature  of  the  source  undc^  ^^ 
.investigation. 

In  Fig.  9  is  shown,  as  a  function  of  the  temperature  of  the  source,  tter^"* 
total  transmission  for  red  light  of  the  absorbing  glasses  having  the  spe^  ^*^ 
tral  transmission  given  by  curves  B  and  C,  Fig.  7.  The  measured  poin-^  ^ 
Ivere  determined  by  the  author  and  the  calculated  values  were  obtain^^^ 
by  means  of  equation  8  by  using  an  average  visibiUly  curve"  for  tl^^"^ 
spcL'tral  region.  Transmission  values  were  also  calculated,  asing  t^*i<' 
^writer's  visibility  curve.     Values  thus  obtained,  using  the  two  diffcre   ^^ 

"  Astrapkyg.  JfU.  (1918)  i$,  87. 
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visibility  curves,  differ  from  each  other  by  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  per] 
cent. 

There  has  l>eeQ  some  question"  as  to  the  effect  on  the  effective  wave- 
length of  a  red  glass  for  a  certain  temperature  interval  due  to  using  with 
it  an  absorbing  glass  that  is  not  neutral  tint.  It  has  U^eii  stated  several 
times  that  the  effective  wave-length  tiiat  should  be  used  is  the  effective 
wave-length  that  would  be  obtained  by  substituting  in  equation  for  the 
spectral  transmission  of  the  red  gla.ss  tlio  product  of  the  spectral  tran^- 
mission  of  the  nni  glass  and  the  ab.><urbing  glass,  that  is,  the  spectral  trans- 
mission of  the  two  glasses  togctlicr.  In  what  follows,  it  is  shown  that 
such  is  not  the  case  but  that  the  same  effective  wave-length  is  to  be  used 
with  an  absorbing  glass  as  is  used  with  a  sector  of  the  same  transinission. 
■  Suppose  that  using  the  same  red  glass  in  both  cases,  a  seetor  with  a 
wansraission  Ts  wen*  found  such  tliat  the  brightness  observed  through 
the  black  glass  would  equal  that  observed  through  the  sector  (i.e.,  sector 
and  glass  have  same  transmission).     Then 


X^v^iVirrfx  =  XJx<\'V'5rfx  =  ufXyxt'u^ 


(») 


Since  the  brightnej^  is  measured  in  terms  of  the  current  through  the 
pyrometer  filament,  this  current  will  he  the  same  in  the  two  cases.  This 
means  tlmt  in  both  cases  the  temperature  T^  that  is  being  determined 
must  be  caloubted  from  the  same  initial  temperature. 

The  question  to  be  considered  is:  What  effective  wave-length  is  to 
in  calculating  the  temperature. of  the  source  having  the  bright- 
thus  measured?    When  the  brightness  is  measured  by  using  the 
stating  sector,  the  temperature  T^  is  calculated  from  the  transmission 
sector  and  Ti  the  temperature  corresponding  to  the  p>Tometer 
ing  when  no  sector  is  used.     For  this  calctilation,  as  was  previously 
out,  the  following  formula  derived  from  Wien's  equation  is  used.  ■ 

1  _  1  _  Kjog  r. 

Tt      Ty  "    c,  log  e 

lis  expression  X,  is  tlic  ordinarj*  effective  wave-length  for  the  red 

for  the  temperaturp  interval  7*1  to  Tt,  and  is  defined  as  the  wave- 

;h  such  that  the  ratio  of  the  radiation  intensities  for  the  temperature 

■val  for  this  wave-length  glvill  equal  the  ratio  of  the  integral  lumi- 

[iea  through  the  screen  useii. 

'hen  the  brightness  is  measured  by  using  an  absorbing  glass,  the 

frature  T,  must  be  calculated,  using  the  same  formula,  from  the  t  rans- 

>n  of  the  absorbing  glass,  nnd  Ti.  the  temperature  corresponding  to 

ometcr  ciurcnt  when  no  absorbing  glass  is  used.     As  the  trans- 

of  the  absorbing  glass  is  equal  to  that  of  the  sector  and  the  two 


Uflcd 


If  the 


t»inted 


Ithi 


•*  FootA:  U.  a  Bureau  of  SUndarils  BtUl.  12  (1915-10)  483. 
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temperatures  are  the  same  in  both  casca,  the  other  unknown,  that  is  the 
effective  wave-length,  must  be  the  same.     That  is,  since  the  transmission 
of  the  absorbing  glass  given  by  equation  8  ia  the  same  as  that  obtain 
experimentally  by  comparing  its  transmission  with  that  of  a  seL'tor,  i 
same  effective  wave-length  of  the  red  glass  Ls  in  be  used  with  both  thi 
absorbing  glass  and  a  sector  having  the  same  transmission.     Thus,  to 
calculate  the  extrapolated  brightness  temperature  of  a  source  whose 
brightness  temperature  is  measured,  using  an  absorbing  glass,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  the  transmission  of  the  glass  as  a  function  of  the  temperature 
of  the  source  studied,  and  also  the  ordinary  effective  wave-length  I 
the  red  glass  used.     In  calculating  the  extrapolated  temperature  wh 
using  a  sector  disk,  it  is  necessary  to  know  this  t-emperature  approximately 
in  order  to  find  the  effective  wave-length  for  the  interval.    The  calcu 
tion  is,  therefore,  one  of  successive  approximation.     When  a  so-call 
neutral-tint  glass  is  used,  additional  care  is  required  because  both  theeffeci 
ive  wave-length  and  the  transmission  depend  on  the  temperature  reachd 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  an  absorbing  glass  that  is  stric 
neutral  tint  or  even  one  that  has  such  a  transmission  aa  to  correct  for 
the  change  in  effective  wave-length  of  the  red  glass  used.    Such  a  glass 
wouUl  pr{>bal>ly  be  very  nice  but  it  is  not  necessary.     What  is  want<*d  i^, 
a  glass  that  will  permit  comparis(»ns  of  brightnesses  to  be  made  by  di^H 
ferent  observers  with  the  same  result.     If  a  good  red  glass  ia  used,  suitabl^^ 
alwwrbing  glasses  can  easily  be  found.     The  same  thing  might  be  said 
al>out  the  red  glasses.    Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  abso- 
lutely monochromatic  screens  frfr  optical  pyrometry.     This  is  very  nic 
for  some  purposes  but  is  not  necessary,  in  general,  and  such  screens  has 
the  disadvantage  of  not  transmitting  enough  light  to  permit  of  ^ccur 
^brightness  comparisons  at  low  tcmpcruturea.     .\  good  red  glass  ca 
reasily  be  obtained  that  transmits  enough  light  to  permit  brightne 
comparisons  at  low  temperatures  and  at  the  same  time  is  sufficiently 
monochromatic  to  enable  different  obscrvei-s  to  obtain  the  same  results, 
even  under   the  unfavorable  conditions  existing  when   the  comparisoi^j 
source  and  the  source  studied  are  quite  different  in  temperature.    ^^M 
addition  to  this,  if  the  effective  wave-length  of  the  red  glass  ia  known,  a^^ 
results  can,  in  general,  be  readily  reduced  to  the  condition  for  a  commoa 
wavfslength.  ^^| 

Effp.ci  of  Change  in  Temperature  of  A  bsorhing  Glass  on  its  Transmissim^^ 
— As  the  spectral  transmission  of  the  rinl  glass  showed  such  a  marked, 
change  with  a  change  in  its  temperature,  it  was  thought  worth  while  to 
investigate  the   transmission   of  the  absorbing  gln.ss  as  a  function  oT 
temperature.     Accordingly   a  hejiter  was   built  ami   so   mounted   thafr_ 
different  absorbing  glasses  could  be  heated  in  position  to  a  temperati 
of  about  200**  C.     Their  transniissiiuis  wore  ihen  measiired  as  recorde 
in  Table  4.     These  traruonissions  correspond  to  a  color  temperature  o£ 


tha^ 
tufl 
-d^ 
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pABLE  4. — Transmission  of  AbsorbtTt^  Giasses  at  l>iffercnt  Temperatures 
When  Vned  witfi  Red  Glass  No.  4512,  5.8  mm.  Thick 


T«mpt>r«tur().  U«vr«ni  C. 


NuviwcU  Abvorbinc  GUaa, 
PatCeat. 


JpRft  Abtortiini  Glaw, 
PerCbbt. 


A. 06 
8  90 

8.87 


|he  source  of  2380*'  K.     Tho  Jena  gta&s  has  the  spectral  transmission 

bown  by  curve  H,  Fig.  7.    The  noviweld  is  a  piece  of  shade  5,  which 

was  ohtained  somewhat  later  than   that  used  in  the  preceding  work. 

I  These  two  pieces  of  noviweid  probably  have  somewhat  the  same  spectral 
transmission.  The  Jena  ahsorhinfc  gias.s  shows  but  a  very  small  change 
in  transmission  due  to  a  change  in  its  temperature.  If  the  spectral 
transmission  of  this  glass  behaves  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the 
fed  glass  discussed  alx)vc,  this  is  what  would  be  expected  from  the 
yhape  of  the  spectral  transmission  cun'e. 
The  change  in  transmission  of  the  noviweld  absorbing  glass  is  such  as 
to  indicate  that  the  spectral  transmission  curve  has  shifted  in  the  same 

■direction  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  6  for  the  red  glass.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  investigate  the  effect  of  this  temperature  shift  on  the  transmission 
of  the  glass  as  a  function  of  the  temperature  of  the  source  studied.  The 
relative  changes  would  probably  be  about  the  same  as  those  shown  in  the 
table.  The  changes  in  transmission  in  the  Jena  glass  are  so  small  as  to  be 
negligible  for  any  temperature  change  met  with  in  practice.  The  changes 
in  the  noviweld,  however,  are  enough  to  caiise  a  small  error  due  to  the 
temperature  changes  met  with  in  practice.  For  a  glass  of  this  kind 
calibrated  at  a  temperature  of  20°  C.  and  used  at  a  temperature  of  30°  C. 
in  extrapolating  from  1800"  K.  to  2400°  K.  and  3000°  K.,  the  errors  would 
,  be  respectively  +7.5°  K.  and  -|-U.5°  K. 


Genrral  Notes 


^f  U  an  optical  pyrometer,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  is  constructed  so  as  to 
transmit  sufficient  light  to  enal)te  temperatures  to  be  measured  as  low 
as  1000°  K.,  this  pyrometer  will  transmit  too  much  light  for  comfort  at 
high  temperatures.  The  diaphragm  before  the  eyepiece  telescope  at  E 
can  be  constructed  as  sho^vn  so  as  to  have  several  openings  of  various 
sizes.  For  a  low  temperature,  the  larger  opening  is  to  be  used,  thus 
transtuitting  more  light,  while  for  a  higher  temperature,  a  smaller  opening 
should  be  used.  In  this  manner  the  same  instrument  can  be  used  over  a 
wide  range  without  discomfort. 

If  too  large  an  opening  is  used  l>efore  the  telescope  eyepiece,  the 


pyrometer  fllumcnt  will  not  disappear  against  the  image  of  the  back- 
ground but  there  will  be  dark  streaks  along  the  edges  of  the  pyrometer 
filament.  IF  these  dark  streaks  are  too  prominent,  it  is  impoesible  t^ 
make  consisteut  settings.  The  resolving  power  of  whatever  eyepiece  is 
used  should  be  so  adjustcil  that  the  pyrometer  filament  disappears  as  a 
whole,  that  is  such  that  one  docs  not  see  either  dark  or  bright  streaks 
along  the  edge  of  the  pyrometer  filament.  To  see  what  error  would 
result  due  to  such  dark  streaks,  the  diaphragms  and  the  pyrometer 
filament  were  so  chosen  as  to  give  very  marked  dark  streaks  along 
each  edge  of  the  pyrometer  filament.  A  4-mil  (0.1-nmi.)  pyrometer 
filament  was  used.  The  arrangement  of  the  different  parts  was  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  except  that  the  opening  in  the  diaphragm  before  the 
eyepiece  telescope  was  2  cm.  in  diameter.  The  results,  in  terms  of  the 
current  through  the  pyrometer  filament  for  a  brightness  match  with  a 
15-mil  (0.38-mm.)  tungsten  lamp  at  a  temperature  of  1735°  K.,  are  given 
in  Table  5.  As  everything  was  kept  constant  during  the  three  days 
these  readings  were  made  these  variations  are  errors  due  to  a  change  in 
the  criterion  for  a  brightness  match.  For  the  value  of  the  current  given 
ioTabIe5,achangeofabout0.0009amp.correBpouds  tol°  in  temperature. 


Table  5. — Result  Obtained  by  Experienced  Observers  Using  Pyromfter^ 
nnih  Dark  Streaks  along  Edges  of  Pyrometer  Filament 


a»r 

A.a.w. 

KH,M. 

W.E.F. 

Cttmal,  ia  unpsini,  thrausb  prromvtv  rdainsat 

J 
2 
3 

0.9163 
0.9187 

0  9174 

0.9124 

0.9120 

0.9125 

'          0.9123 

0.0152 
0.9179 
0.9109 
O.OlfiS 

The  greatest  error  was  nude  by  W.E.F.     In  this  case  the  range  was 
about  2°  K. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  for  bad  conditions,  as  to  disappearance,  the  error 
for  experienced  observers  though  small  is  much  larger  than  occurs  when 
the  conditions  are  good.  The  results  given  in  Table  2  show  that  when 
the  conditions  are  good  these  three  observers  get  practically  the  same 
reading.  However,  in  this  case  the  differences  are  quite  large.  If  for 
any  reason  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  large  resolving  power  eyepiece,  goodj 
disappearance  can  be  obtained  >)y  increaHiug  the  size  of  the  cone  of  raya  ' 
that  reach  the  pyrometer  filament  from  the  objective  lens.  If  this  is 
pushed  too  far,  an  objective  lens  with  a  very  large  aperture  is  required. 
If  the  light  ia  too  intense  for  comfort,  it  can  be  cut  down  by  using  one  or 
more  additional  red  glasses  before  the  eyepiece.     If  two  red  glasses  are 
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eyepiece,  the  itddiiion  of  a  tliird  red  glajw  will  reduce  the 
apparent  intensity  of  the  image  by  about  50  per  cent.  If  more  light  is 
desired  for  sources  at  lower  temperatures,  it  is  often  quite  a  help  to  re- 
move one  of  the  two  red  glasses  that  arc  being  used.  If  two  red  glasses 
are  lM?ing  used  and  one  of  thcin  is  removed,  the  brightness  of  the  image 

H  observed  will  api>ear  about  twice  wliat  it  did  with  two  red  glasses.  If 
no  sector  or  absorbing  glass  is  used  with  the  pyrometer  there  will  be 
very  little  effect  on  tenii)erature  nieasureinents  if  the  number  of  red 
^aaeee  in  the  eyepiece  is  changed.  If  a  sector  or  absorbing  glass  is 
used  corrections  will  have  to  be  made  for  the  change  in  effective  wave- 
length for  tht,'  number  of  red  glasses  that  are  usctl. 

H  Polarization. — To  test  out  the  effect  of  polarization  with  this  type  of 
pyrometer,  a  large  nicol  was  mountc<l  directly  in  front  of  the  pyrometer 
lamp   and    readings  made  with  the  poisitioti  of  tbe  nicol  varied  with 

I  respect  to  the  pyrometer  filament.  It  was  found  that,  with  a  red  glass 
before  the  eyepiece  of  the  pyrometer,  the  apparent  brightness  of  the 
background  (a  black  bo<ly)  was  about  1  per  cent,  more  when  the  nicol 
was  so  set  that  the  transmitted  light  was  polarised  in  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  pyrometer  filament  than  with  nicol  turned  through  90**. 
Since  the  source  is  known  to  be  free  from  polariiiation,  this  shows  that 
the  effect  of  polarization  is  almost  negligible  even  when  all  the  light  is 
polarized.  From  the  work  on  diffraction"  around  the  pjTometer  fila- 
ment  already  referred  to,  a  small  difference  would  be  expected  even  with 
B  this  instrument. 

Position  of  Rotating  Sector— \!  the  rotating  sector  is  used  to  cut 
down  the  apparent  intensity  of  the  background,  care  must  be  taken  as  to 
the  location  of  the  sector.  There  is  a  very  marked  difference  in  the 
results  of  temperature  measurements,  depending  on  whether  the  sector 
is  located  near  the  objective  lens  or  as  near  as  possible  to  the  pyrometer 
lamp.  There  is  also  a  difference  depending  on  the  relative  position  of 
the  openings  in  the  sector  and  the  source,  providing  the  source  is  a  lamp 
filament.  If  a  sector  of  small  transmission  is  mounted  near  the  lens  and 
■so  placed  that  the  openings  of  the  sector  are  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
background  Blamcnt  when  the  sector  is  passing  across  the  center  of  the 
lens,  the  definition  will  be  very  bad,  while  if  the  openings  of  the  sector 
arc  turned  through  90°,  so  that  they  arc  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
filament,  the  definition  will  he  quite  good,  but  not  as  good  as  if  the  sector 
w  located  near  the  pyrometer  lamp,  sec  Fig.  10.  When  the  rotating  sector 
is  located  near  the  pyrometer  lamp,  the  definition  is  good  and  practically 
independent  of  the  position  of  the  opening  of  the  sector.  If  a  very 
^  large  source  is  used  no  such  effect  is  noted.  Using  a  pyrometer  cali- 
brated against  such  a  large  background,  and  thus  independent  of  the 
sition  of  the  sector  to  measure  the  brightness  temperature  of  a  small 
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tungsten  filament,  large  variations  in  temperature  were  found  when  differ- 
ent sectors  were  used  near  the  objective  lens.     No  auch  differences  were     , 
found  when  the  sector  was  located  near  the  pyrometer  filament.  ^M 

In  Table  6  are  given  results  of  a  test  showing  the  effect  of  the  positio^* 
of  the  sector.  A  15-nul  (0.381-mm.)  tungsten  lamp  operated  at  a  bright- 
ness temperature  of  about  2275°  K.  was  used  as  a  background  and  read- 
ings were  made  on  the  cm-rent  through  a  2|^-mil  (0.063-mm.)  tungsten 
pyrometer  filament,'  for  'an  apparent  brightness  match  with  a  sector 
having  two  X°  openings.  From  the  table  it  can  be  seen  that  the  position 
of  a  sector  of  this  size  can  cause  an  error  of  about  14**  K.  for  this  condition 
if  care  is  not  taken  as  to  it-s  location.  Wlien  a  sector  is  used,  it  should 
be  rotated  so  fast  that  no  flicker  is  noticeable.  Not  only  is  an  error  apt 
to  be  made  if  the  sector  is  not  rotating  fast  enough,  but  the  flicker  is  veri^H 
bothersome  in  making  accurate  brightnGss  comparisons.  ^| 


a  b 

VlU.    JO. — API'EARA^"CE  OF  lUAUU  OF  BPIHAL  TUNOaXEN  FILAMENT  WBBN  ROTATI 
BK(,T(JB  WITH  TWO  F  OPENINGS  IS  MOUNTED  NKAH  LENSj  fl,  WITH  OrENINUS  OF  SKCTOl 
PAKALLCL  TO  AXIS  OF  COIL,   THAT  18,    PEKPENPICULAK  TU    INDIVIDUAL    TUKN8,     W« 
SSCTOH  IS  PASSING  IN  FKONT  OF  CENTER  OF  LKNS;  6,  WITH  0PEN1N08  i}r  HECltlB  PER- 
PENDICULAR TO  AXIS  OF  COIL  WHEN  SECTOR  IS  PASSING  IN  FRONT  OF  CENTKH  OF  LENS. 
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Table  6. — Errors  in  Temperature  Measuremenis  Due  to  Improper  hococ^ 

Hon  of  Sector 


Near  LcM 


Near  PyrrtDKter  L^mii 


I 


Pouliun  of  3'  SwWr 


OpcaUig  of 
Seclor  Pftrallel 
to  BaoJcRToatKl 


0p*i^i  of 
Sorter  Per- 
pcnillculAt  to 
Bocksrouatl 


Op«mnc  ol 

Sector  Pvftllel 

tu  BsckcroODd 

P1lftm«ni 


OpaniiiK  of 

S«Mor  Fer- 

paodkulu- 10 

BBokoroutid 

FauMDl 


Current,  in  ampcrns, 
tliroiiKli  pyrvmi'ter  fila- 
ment for  brightness 
match 0.3332  0.33&4  0.3357 

Apparent  rcIatJvu  bright- 
ness         0  9300       '       0.9960  1.0000 

Temperature  of  back-' 
grouod   for  these  rend-  | 

inga.  in  degree  K 2203  2275         I         2277 


0.3357 
1.0000 

2277 


Errors  Due  to  Various  Causen. — Iti  Table  7  is  given  the  variation 
extrapolated  temperature  due  to  a  variation  in  initial  temperature,  ivm 
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effective  wave-length,  in  trangmission  of  absorbing  gla^s  or  transmission 
of  sector,  and  in  current  tbrough  pyrometer  filament.  First  is  given  the 
change  in  the  temperature  due  to  one  percentage  variation  of  each  and 
then  some  other  possible  variation.  An  inspection  of  this  table  will 
low  that  in  extrapolated  temperatures  quite  an  error  is  allowed  in  the 
effective  wave-length  or  the  transmission  of  the  sector  or  of  absorbing 
gloss  without  any  great  error  in  the  final  results.  However,  any  error 
in  calibrating  at  the  initial  temperature  will  cause  a  much  larger  error  in 
the  final  result. 

If  a  tungsten  lamp  is  used  as  a  background  to  standardize  pyrometer 
lamps,  for  the  highest  accuracy,  either  the  same  kind  of  red  glass  must 
|be  used  in  calibrating  the  standard  as  is  used  with  the  pyrometer  being 
Ciilibrated,  or  correction  must  l>e  ma^le  for  the  difference.  The  example 
given  in  the  table  corresponds  to  the  difference  between  two  glasses 
jhaving  the  spectral  transmisaions  shown  by  curves  A  and  C,  Fig.  4. 

CTable  7.— CAan^cfl  in  Temperalure  o/2400**,  ond  3000°  K.  Extrapolated 
I  from  1800®  A',  as  Initial  Temperature,  Usin^  Wien's 

Eguation,  Due  toVarious  Changes 


I 


PpnwstAgfl  ChftQCft 

AotuU  Clift.Ds«, 

[                      Vuiatioa  LAftdiDc  to  Error 

b 

1800 

uod 

amtn 

laOO      3400      8000 

tliftrige  of  I  per  cent,  in  initml  temi>erature. . 

1.0 

1.30 

1.70 

IBO 

32  0      50  0 

Ch&nge  of  3°  K.  in  initial  temperature 

. . . 

.... 

.... 

3.0 

60       8.0 

Uidng  a  wave-length  that  is  1  per  cent,  in 

0.30 

0.05 

0.70 
0.10 



8.0 
1.2 

20.0 

0.001^  error  in  wave-length 

. . . 

3.0 

If  in  extrapolating  the  ^.  of  red  gla^s  between 

1300°  and  1800°  K.  Is  used,  see  I^g.  5 

0.10 

0.30 

.  .  .  ■ 

2.4 

7.5 

Calibrating     pyrometer     filament     against 

. 

tuQgKten   lamp    aa   background  that  was 

standardized  with  a  rod  gloss  diffcretit  (rom 

one  uaed  in  pyrometer  being  calibrated. 

Suppose  X«  to  change  from  0.665^  to  0.650^. 

■ .  • 

.  •>* 

.... 

3.6 

Error  of  1  per  cent,  in  value  used  for  tmns- 

iniasion  of  sector  or  absorbing  glass 

0.11 

o.u 

•  •  t  • 

3.7 

4.2 

Variation  of  I  per  cent,  in  current  through 

0.5 

0.70 

0.80 

9.0 

16.0 

26.0 

If  with  the  use  of  sectors  or  otherwise  the  pyrometer  is  calibrated  to 
give  relative  brightness  instead  of  temperature,  the  pyrometer  is  quite 
valuable  for  measuring  the  relative  brightness  of  different  sources.  The 
p>Tometer,  thus  calibrated,  can  also  bo  used  to  measure  the  transmission 
of  dififerent  glasses  as,  for  instance,  the  transmission  of  the  lamp  bulb 
when  an  attempt  is  mft<Io  to  get  the  actual  temperature  of  a  filament. 
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These  trunsinissions  aikI  relative  brightnesses  will  iMirrespond  to  the 
monochromatic  glass  used  in  the  eyepiece. 

This  typo  of  pjTonieter  possRsses  several  advaiitjiRt^s  over  other  foriiia.  j 
In  the  first  place,  the  observer  is  ahle  to  sec  the  object  whose  temiwraturel 
is  being  me-asurcd  directly  tlirotigh  the  pyrouicter,  the  same  as  through  | 
a  telesrni>e.     It  is  hard  to  overestimate  this  advantage.     Often  it  is 
verj'  desirable  to  mcasui-e  the  temperature  of  a  particular  ptiint  of  an 
extended  body,  as  for  instance,  a  mass  of  molten  iron  in  the  furnace  or 
a  particular  spot  on  an  ingot  that  is  being  rolled.     This  can  be  easily, 
done  with  this  pyrometer  while  it  is  very  difficult  with  most  other  forma. 
For  this  reason,  this  form  of  pyrometer  gives  the  temperature  of  a  par- 
ticular small  area  of  the  object  whose  temperature  is  being  measured 
rather  than  an  average  over  a  more  extended  area.     Also,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  have  an  extended  source  in  order  to  measure  its  temperature. 
Some  pyromctei-s  require  a  source  that  is  very  large  if  the  observer  is , 
at  any  distance;  such  is  not  the  case  with  this  form. 

Another  advantage  that  is  to  be  considered  is  the  fact  that  this  form  I 
of  pyrometer  is  almost  free  from  any  error  <Iuc  to  polarization.  Any  I 
effect  due  to  this  cause  would  be  negligible  in  almost  the  worst  case^ 
possible. 

niscussioN 

C.  0.  PAiiu^Hiiin,  Washington,  D.  C.  (written  discussion*)- — Kcferring 
to  the  paragmph  entitled  "  KfTcct  of  change  in  temperature  of  absorbing 
glass  on  it.'j  transmission,"  Dr.  Footc  and  the  writer  have  been  using,  sinee  I 
•June,  1916,  a  eonection  for  room  temperature  with  absorbing  glasses. 
For  Jena  black  glass  No.  3815,  with  a  red-glass  eyepiece  the  effective  i 
transmission  increases  instead  of  decreases  with  a  rise  in  room  tempexa- 
turc,  corresponding  to  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  A  wliere 

ct  log  e 

The  change  in  A  was  found  to  be  approximately  0.02  per  eeot.  per  degree. 
Also  noviweld  of  shade  No.  7,  having  a  very  low  transmission,  was  found 
to  give  a  decreasing  A  when  used  with  a  red  glass  although  the  total 
transmission  decreases  and  the  spectral  transmission  curve  shifts  toward 
the  red.  The  last  is  readily  detected  by  noting  the  change  in  the  tint 
of  the  glass  when  heated.  This  is  also  indicated  by  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  color  match  (upon  hentiug)  when  the  glass  is  used  with  a  thin 
icd-glass  eyepiece.  If  a  green  glass,  such  as  Jena  4930,  is  used  in  the 
eyepiece,  an  exceedingly  great  decrease  in  transmission  is  observed,  con- 
sistent with  the  sliift  of  the  spectral  transmission  curve.  Dr.  Forsythe 
has  not  stated  whether  the  values  given  in  Table  4  are  fcH-  a  red-glass 
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Bycpieco.     It  is  reailily  apparent  that  tin*  nxjin-tciiiperature  factor  is 

fquite  dependent  on  the  particular  tyepiece  used,  in  cases  where  the  si)ec- 

tral  transmission  of  the  absorbing  glass  varies  rapidly  in  the  region  of 

I  transmission  by  the  eyepiece.  So  there  is  considerable  interest  in  measur- 
ing the  change  in  8i}eclral  transmission  of  absorbing  glasses,  such  as  has 
already  been  done  with  red  and  other  colored  glasses. 
W.  E.  FoRsvTiiK,  (author's  reply  to  discussion*). — The  transmission 
of  each  sample  of  alisorbing  glass  that  has  been  examined  m  this  lalxira- 
tory  for  different  temperatures  of  the  glass  has  changed  in  such  a  direc- 
tion that  this  change  could  be  accounted  for  by  a  shift  of  the  transmission 
[curve  to  longer  wave-lengths.  Thus,  whether  the  transmission  increased 
Dr  decreased  depended  on  the  shape  of  the  spectral  transmission  curve. 
Mr.  LueJciesh  of  this  laborator>'  has  examined  the  transmission  for  the 

I  visible  radiation  for  a  number  of  glasses.'^  Among  the  glasses  that  he 
studied  was  a  cobalt  glass,  the  transmission  of  which  increastxl  with  an 
iucrease  in  temperature.  This  is  what  is  to  be  expected  if  the  trans- 
mission cur\-e  shifted  toward  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  when  tlie 
glass  was  heated. 
From  the  spectral  transmission  cur\'e  of  Jena  glass,  No.  3815,  given 
by  Doctor  Foote,"  one  would  expect  that  its  transmi-ssion  for  red  radia- 
tion would  decrease  when  it  was  heated,  if  the  spectral  transmission  of  this 
glass  changes  like  the  other  glasses  examined.  However,  not  enough 
work,  has  been  done  in  this  field  to  enable  any  definite  general  conclusion 
1«  be  drawn. 

The  values  given  in  Table  4  of  the  transmiAsious  of  different  absorbing 
Iglasses  are  for  red  radiation,  such  as  would  be  transmitted  by  red  glass 
JNo.  4512,  5.8  mm.  thick. 

'Received  Jan.  19,  1920.  n  V.  H.  Bunwu  of  Standards  BiM.  12,  489. 

"  Jni  Amer.  Cer.  Soc.,  2,  751). 
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Optical  and  Radiation  Pyrometry 


BT    PAUL   0.    rOOTB,*    Pa.    D,    AND   C.    O.    rAIKCHILD.t   B.   8.,    WASHINOTON,    D.    C. 
(ChleMo  Mcetioc,  Ssptember,  lOlS) 

The  temperature  of  a  material  may  be  ascertained  by  measurement  o(J 
the  intensity  of  tlic  radiant  energy  it  emits.  This  measurement  mayl 
refer  to  the  radiation  of  all  wave  lengths  emitted  by  the  material,  or,  if  | 
the  material  is  glowing,  the  measurement  may  refer  to  the  visible  light 
emitted,  or  to  the  radiation  in  a  very  restricted  portion  of  the  visible 
spectrum.  In  general,  the  intensity  of  radiation  depends  not  alone  upon  [ 
the  tcmptTature  of  the  source,  but  also  upon  its  nature.  Thus,  glowing] 
carbon  appears  to  the  eye  about  three  times  as  bright  as  glowing  platinumi  I 
at  the  same  temperature.  This  is  technically  expressed  by  saying  thutl 
the  emissive  power  or  emissivity  of  carbon  is  about  three  times  that  of] 
platinum. 

A  material  having  the  highest  theoretically  possible  emissivity  is 
known  as  a  "black  body;"  it  is  customary  to  assign  a  numerical  value  ofd 
1  to  the  emissivity  of  a  black  body.  A  black  body  is  experimentally^ 
realized  by  uniformly  heating  a  hollow  enclosure  and  observing  the 
radiation  coming  from  a  small  opening  in  the  wall.  The  intensity  of 
radiation  emitted  from  this  opening  depends  only  on  the  temperature  of 
the  walls,  and  not  on  the  material  of  which  they  are  constructed.  If 
E  is  the  emissivity  of  any  non-transparent  material  and  /2  is  its  reflection 
coefficient,  it  can  be  shown  that  £  -f  7?  =  1.  If  a  material  having  an 
emissivity  of,  say,  0.40,  and  hence  a  reflection  coefficient  of  O.GO,  is 
placed  inside  a  black  body  it  becomes  indistinguishable  from  its  sur- 
roundings, because  the  total  intensity  of  radiation  leaving  the  material  is 
the  same  as  that  emitted  by  the  black  body.  While  the  material  actually 
emits  only  40  per  cent,  of  the  intensity  of  a  black  body  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, 60  per  cent,  of  the  radiation  falling  upon  it  from  the  walls  of 
the  enclosure  is  reflected.  However,  if  the  material  is  removed  from  the 
black  body  and  placed  in  the  open  air,  tiie  reflected  intensity  is  no  longer 
present  and  the  object  appears  but  40  per  cent,  as  bright  as  a  black  body 
at  the  same  temperature. 

Optical  and  radiation  pyrometers  are  usually  caUbrated  to  read  cor- 
rectly when  sighted  upon  a  black  body.  Fortunately,  many  technical 
processes  are  carried  out  under  black-body  conditions.  Muffle  furnaces, 
many  annealing  furnaces,  etc.,  are  sufficient  approximations  to  "black 

•  I'tiynicist.  U,  ri.  Buntfiu  of  .StttiidiirrJs. 
fAaKKJate  Physicist,  V.  S.  Bureau  of  Stuidards. 
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bodies"  to  give  pructicuUy  cfirrcct  trmp^Ttitiiro  n'HilittK>i  with  the  optica! 
or  radiAtion  pyrometer.  Some  materials  are  nearly  "  black"  in  the  open; 
for  example,  the  oxide  formed  on  iron  and  steel  ingots,  raik,  etc.  In 
general,  however,  corrections  must  be  applied  to  the  pyrometer  readings 
to  obtain  the  correct  temperatures  of  materials  in  the  open.  These  cor- 
rections arc  very  large  in  the  case  of  elean  molten  metals.  The  presence 
of  an  oxide  film  on  the  molten  metal  greatly  reduces  the  corrections. 
The  temperature  scale  for  the  optical  pyrometer  is  based  upon 
Wien's  law  for  the  distribution,  in  the  spectrum,  of  the  energy  of  a  black 
body,  Thisiaw  may  be  stated  by  equation  (1)  in  which  X  denotes  the 
wave  length  in  microns;  Ca  is  a  constant  =  14,350;  t?  is  the  absolute 
temperature  of  the  black  body;  Jx  is  the  intensity  at  the  wave  length 
X  (i.e.,  at  a  particular  color,  such  as  red);  and  d  is  a  conBtant,  the  value  of 
wliich  Is  of  no  moment  in  pyrometry,  since,  as  will  be  seen,  it  disappears 
from  the  actual  working  equation. 


For  a  black  body,  J^  =  ci  X~'  e 


(1) 


The  intensity  of  radiation,  J\,  of  wave  length,  X,  from  a  non-black  body 
of  temperature  d  and  emissivity  A\,  is  given  by  equation  (2). 

C\  _   CI 

For  a  non-black  body,  J/  =  c,  ^xX-»e"w  -=  ci  X  "»  e  ^«x  (2) 


(3) 


In  the  third  term  of  (2)  we  define  Sx  as  the  apparent  temperature,  in 
degrees  absolute  of  the  non-black  body.  This  is  the  temperature  measured 
by  the  optical  pyrometer  and  is  less  than  the  true  temperature,  i>,  for 
all  materials  except  black  bodies,  when  it  becomes  equivalent  to  i?. 
From  (2)  we  have: 

11^  \\o%Ex        Xlog^i 
&      Sx       0.1343ci  "     6232 
Thus,  knowing  \  and  £.\,  it  is  always  possible  to  compute  the  true  tem- 
perature I?  from  the  observed  temperature  Sx. 

An  optical  pyrometer  is  simply  a  photometer  using  monochromatic 
light  (usually  red),  in  which  the  intensity  of  radiation  from  either  a 
standard  or  a  constant  source  (electric  lamp,  oil  flame,  etc.)  is  compared 
with  that  from  tiie  object  of  which  the  temperature  is  desired.  Fre- 
quently the  two  intensities  arc  made  to  appear  equal  by  adjusting  vari- 
ous typ<a  of  absorbing  devices  (absorption  glasses,  iris  diaphragms,  etc.) 
interposed  either  on  the  furnace  side  or  the  standard-lamp  side  of  the 
pyrometfiT,  depending  upon  which  source  is  normally  the  brighter.  In 
this  process  of  comparison  the  term  CiX~*  of  equation  (1)  is  embodied  as 
one  of  the  calibration  constants  of  the  instrument. 

The  temperature  scale  for  Uie  radiation  pyrometer  is  based  upon  the 
Stfifan-Boltzmann  law  expressing  the  relation  between  the  total  energy 
J  radiated  per  unit  time  per  unit  area  by  a  black  body,  and  its  absolute 
temperature,  0°  aba.  as  follows: 

J  -  <t{&*  -  «>o*)  (4) 


where  i?b  denoteu  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  surrouadings  or  of  the 
measuring  infitrument  receiving  the  radiation,  and  <t  an  empirical  con- 
stant.  In  general  ^So*  is  negligible  in  comparison  with  d*  so  the  above 
relation  becomes: 

J  =<Td*  ,  (5) 

For  a  non-black  body  wc  have: 

r  =  ffE6*  =  aS*  (6) 

where  E  is  the  total  emissivit^  and  S  is  the  apparent  absolute  tempera- 
ture of  the  object  sighted  upon  as  measured  by  the  radiation  pyrometer. 
From  (6)  we  obtain: 

i?  -  f !  or  log  K  =  4  (log  S  -  log  t»  (7) 

Thus,  knowing  the  total  emissivity  E  of  any  material,  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  the  true  temperature  i?  from  the  apparent  temperature  S  as 
measured  by  a  radiation  pyrometer. 

Equation  (1)  states  that  the  intensity  of  radiation  of  a  fixed  wave- 

_  eoMUDt 

length  from  a  black  body  is  proportional  to  c        * 

Equation  (5)  states  that  the  total  radiation  of  all  wave-lengths  emitted 
by  a  black  body  is  proportional  to  t>*.  These  two  laws,  which  form  the 
basis  of  optical  and  radiation  pyrometry  respectively,  are  in  agreement 
with  the  temperature  scale  defined  by  the  gae  thermometer  up  to  1550°  C, 
the  upper  limit  at  which  a  gas  thermometer  has  been  used  satisfac- 
torily. Above  this  range,  to  2500*  C,  the  scales  defined  by  these  two 
laws  have  been  found,  experimentally,  to  be  in  mutual  agreement,  and  it 
is  believed  that  they  correctly  represent  the  thermodynamic  scale  for 
all  temperatures. 

Optical  Pyrometrt 

Fig.  1  illustrates  the  principle  of  the  Fery  optical  pyrometer.  G 
is  a  means  for  producing  a  divided  photometric  field.  In  the  later  in- 
struments a  Lummer-Brodhun  or  silver-strip  cube  is  employed.  Part 
of  the  field  of  view  is  illuminated  by  the  source  sighted  upon  and  part  by 
the  gusoUne  lamp  L  which  burns  at  a  constant  brightness.  By  moving 
the  wedges  of  black  glass,  pp\  the  thickness  of  absorbing  glass  in  the 
line  of  siglit  can  bo  varied  until  the  part  of  the  field  illuminated  by  the 
source  has  the  same  brightness  as  that  illuminated  by  the  lamp.  A  red 
glass  screen  is  used  in  the  ocular  so  that  fairly  monochromatic  Ught  of 
this  color  (0.65^  to  0.63^)  is  compared.  TIk:  relation  bt'lween  the  tluck- 
ncss  of  the  wedges  x,  read  on  a  scale,  and  the  absolute  temperature  i?  is 
X  +  P  =  Q/&J  where  P  and  Q  are  constants  determinable  by  two  cali- 
bration points.  The  instrument  must  Ixi  fo<^usc*d  upon  the  radiating 
source  but  no  corrections  for  sigfiting  distance  need  be  applied.  The 
Le  Chatelicr  optical  pyrometer  is  similar  in  principle  but  is  not  of  constant 
aperture  and  important  corrections  must  be  made  with  change  of  focus. 
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Directiotis  for  Vse  ofFery  Ojitical  Pyrometer, — Fill  standard  lamp  about 
two-thirds  full  of  gasoline  (or  amylacetate,  if  originally  calibrated  for  this 
illuminant)  and  adjust  flame  until  tip  burns  on  a  levp I  with  the  top  of  the 
slit  cut  in  the  tube  encasing  the  lamp.  Focus  eye  piece  by  drawing  in  or 
out  until  the  field  illuminated  by  the  lamp  is  well  defined.  Focus  the  ob- 
jective by  thumb  screw  C  until  the  source  sighted  upon  is  clearly  out- 
lined. Turn  into  the  field  the  red  glass  screen  in  the  eye  cup  and  match 
the  two  photometric  fields  by  adjusting  the  thumb  screw  which  moves 
the  wedges.  Observe  the  reading  on  the  scale.  This  reading  is  con- 
verted into  temperature  by  use  of  a  table  or  plot  of  scale  readings  fur- 
uishcd  with  the  instrument.     For  varj'ing  and  extending  the  range  of 


Fio.    I. — Fkry  optical  i-yuomkter. 


Kia.  2. — SaoBE  pthoscupk. 
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the  instrument,  two  removable  absorption  glosses  are  used,  one,  A't  on 
the  standard  lamp  side  and  one,  A,  immediately  in  front  of  the  adjust- 
able wedges.  Care  must  be  taken  in  making  observations,  to  note 
whether  these  glosses  are  in  or  out,  and  in  converting  scale  readings  to 
temperature,  to  observe  that  the  correct  table  or  plot  corresponding  to 
the  particular  combination  employed  is  used. 

Sfutre  Pyroteope 

The  Shore  pyroaeope,  Fig.  2,  operates  upon  a  principle  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  Fery  optical  pyrometer.  The  instrument  has  a  scale 
graduated  to  read  tomperatxires  dii-ectly,  which  Is  a  material  advantage. 
The  design  of  optical  parts  is  rather  unnectssarily  complicated  and  it  is 
difficult  to  match  the  two  fields  on  account  of  color  differences.  The 
pyroscope  is  used  extensively  and  with  satisfactory  results  where  high 
precision  is  not  R-quired. 


I 
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Directions  jor  Vse  of  Shore  Pyroscope. — Fill  lamptwo-thirdafull 
Bene  oil.  Adjust  the  flamn  to  burn  at  a  height  of  about  %  in.  (19  mm.). 
FocUB  on  .source  by  tjirning  knurled  ring  on  end  of  telescope  tube.  Turn 
knob  by  side  of  scale  until  tlie  inner  and  outer  fields  match  in  brightD< 
Read  temperature  of  source  directly  from  scale  setting. 


1 


Wanner  Fyrovieier 

Fig.  3  illustrates  the  arrangement  of  the  optical  parts  in  the  Wanner 
pyrometer.  The  comparison  light  is  a  six-volt  incandescent  lamp  illu- 
minating a  glass  matt  surfactt  in  front  of  the  slit  ^V  The  slit  Si  is  illu- 
minated by  the  source  sighted  upon.  Light  from  each  slit  passes  through 
the  coUimating  lens  Oi,  the  direct- vis  ion  spectroscope  P,  a  WoUaston 
prism  R,  a  bi-prism  B,  the  second  collimating  lens  Oi,  and  is  brought 
to  a  focus  at  F.  The  Wollaston  prism  produces  two  images  of  each 
sUt,  which  are  polarized  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  bi-prisni 
I  agaiti  doubles  x\w  number  of  images,  so  that  there  are  finally  four  images 
fof  each  slit  at  /■'.  Six  of  these  images  are  diaphragmed  off  by  the  screen 
D.    The  two  remaining  images,  one  of  each  slit,  are  superposed  and  are 
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polarised  at  right  angles  to  each  other.     From  this  point  the  light  passe^i 
through  the  nicol  prism  A  and  the  ocular  lens  E.     The  direct-viaio^H 
spectroscope  is  so  adjusted  tlmt  only  red  hght  of  wave  length  about  X  '^} 
U.65>t  reaches  the  eye,  the  other  colors  being  diaplu-agmed  off  by  the 
screen  D.    The  ocular  is  focused  on  the  dividing  edge  of  the  bi-prism  B. 
The  eye  perceives  a  circular  photometric  field  half  of  which  is  illuminated 
by  the  sUt  Sx  and  half  by  the  slit  S^.    The  Hght  from  the  two  fields  is 
plane  polarized,  the  plane  of  polarization  in  one  field  being  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  polarization  in  the  other  field.     Consequently,  on  rotating 
the  nicol  prism  ^1,  one  field  increas(>s  and  the  other  field  decreases  in 
intensity.     A  setting  is  obtained  when  the  two  fields  match. 

In  order  to  detirifiine  the  proper  brightness  at  which  to  operate  the 
electric  lamp  illuminating  llie  slit  8^,  I  he  pyrometer  is  sighted  on  a  source 
of  standard  brightness.  This  consists  of  an  amylacetate  lamp  with  a 
flame  gage  having  a  wimlow  of  ground  glass,  which  illuminates  the  sUt 
Si.  The  analyzer  nieol  A  i.s  set  at  a  specified  normal  point  or  angle 
marked  on  the  instrument.  The  current  through  the  electric  lamp  is 
tihen  varied  by  a  rheostat  until  the  two  fields  are  matched,  and  the  cur- 
rent  is   read   from   the  ammeter.     This  process  should  be  repeated 
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several  times  and  a  mean  value  of  the  current  settings  obtained;  when 
using  ihiB  instrument  the  current  is  adjusted  to  this  mean  value.  The 
electric  lamp  burns  at  a  high  temperature  and  consequently  deteriorates 
noticeably.  Hence  the  above  adjustment  of  the  normal  point  requires 
frc<iuont  redetermination.  For  high  precision  the  adjustment  should 
be  made  both  before  and  after  a  series  of  temperature  readings.  In  the 
industrial  plant,  once  a  day  or  once  a  week  is  sufficient,  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  use. 

The  calibration  of  the  instrument  follows  the  law 

log  tan  ip  =  a  -\-  b/& 

whore  ffi  is  the  angular  reading  of  thf  analyzer,  t?  the  absolute  tempera-' 
turc,  and  a  and  b  empirical  constants.  Since  the  relation  between 
log  tan  »fi  and  1/^  is  linear,  two  calibration  points  starve  to  determine 
a  and  6,  and  <p  may  be  plotted  against  (°  C.  (f  -  ^  -  273**).  Usually 
such  a  table  is  furnished  with  the  pyromettT,  or  the  instrument  may  be 
sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for  calibration. 

The  instrument  deserilKHl  above  is  satisfactory  for  temperatures 
greater  than  900**  C.     At  tcmp^^ratures  between  700**  and  900°  C,  the 
■intensity  of  light  from  the  furnace  sighted  upon  is  insufficient  to  permit 
Hftccurate  settings.     For  such  temperatures,  the  direct-vision  spectroscope 
Bi*  is  replaced  by  a  red  glass  screen,  or  the  objective  lens  Oi  is  made  of 
red  glass,  and  tlic  slits  S\  and  Sj  have  much  wider  openings.    For  very 
high  temperatures,  an  absorption  glass  is  mounted  in  front  of  the  slit 
jSi  which  decreases  the  light  from  the  furnace  in  a  known  ratio. 
■      On  account  of  stray  light,  the  Wanner  pyrometer  is  not  accurate 
at  very  small  or  very  large  angular  readings.     Moreover,  at  large  angles 
the  temperature  increases  so  fast  that  the  angles  would  have  to  be  ob- 
served with  extreme  precision  to  give  accurate  results  expressed  in  degrees 
of  temperature.     The  range  of  the  instrument  is  thus  confined  to  from 
about  10  to  80  angular  degr»>es. 

rWith  the  Wanner  pyrometer,  the  tip  of  the  flame  of  the  amylace- 
lat©  lamp  should  bum  level  with  the  top  of  the  flame  gage.  The  setting 
on  the  normal  point  is  tedious  because  the  flame  flickers  over  the 
6eld.  A  screen  of  black  paper  placed  around  the  lamp  helps  to  re- 
duce the  flicker,  and  the  observations  should  be  made  in  a  closed  room 
free  from  drafts.  Any  error  in  the  adjustment  of  the  normal  current  is 
carried  over  to  the  final  temperature  measurements,  so  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly important  to  exercise  all  possible  care  in  those  preliminary 
adjustments.  Examine  the  screen  of  the  flame  gage  to  assure  that  no 
smoke  lias  dt^posited  upon  it.  A  slight  film  of  smoke  from  the  lamp  may 
cause  an  error  of  100°  or  more.  The  amylacetate  used  in  the  lamp  need 
not  be  of  high  purity. 

From  experience  with  several  hundred  instruments  in  use  in  the  tech- 
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nical  industries,  it  is  evident  that  these  pyrometers  are  subjected  to  great 
abuse.  The  instrument  Is  composed  of  delicate  optical  parts  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  become  heated.  Many  of  the  parts  are  set  in  wax  and 
the  various  optical  surfaces  arc  cemented  by  Canada  balsam.  Thd 
Wollaston  prism,  and  the  nicol  prism  in  the  rotating  eye  piece  are  made  < 
of  calcite.  In  about  half  the  in^itrumont^  examined  these  partfi  have 
been  deeply  cut  by  knives  or  puiDt^'d  slccl  tools.  All  persons  using  this 
pyrometer  should  be  cautioned  not  to  touch  any  optical  part  except  the  I 
lens  in  the  eye  cup,  which  requires  occasional  cleaning.  Do  not  change 
the  setting  of  any  screw,  as  this  may  throw  the  pyrometer  out  of  the 
adjustment  and  cause  errors  of  500°.     If  the  positiun  of  any  screw  on  the 
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body  of  the  instrument  is  altered,  do  not  attempt  to  readjust  the  instru- 
ment but  return  it  to  the  maker.  Abo,  do  not  take  the  instrument  apart 
to  find  out  what  is  wrong.  The  replacement  of  the  electric  lamp  will 
not  alter  the  calibration  of  the  pyrometer. 

Scimatco  Pyrometer 

Fig.  4  illustrates  the  Scimatco  pyrometer  formerly  sold  by  the  Scien- 
tific Materials  Co.  This  is  an  improved  form  of  the  Wanner  pyrometer. 
All  but  one  of  the  screws,  the  tampering  with  which  affects  the  calibra- 
tion of  the  instrument,  are  enclosed  in  a  metal  sheath.    The  instnunent 


both  an  angular  scale  and  a  scalr  graduated  directly  in  degrees  of 
temperature.  The  box  at  the  left  contains  a  6-volt  storage  Ijattcry, 
an  ammeter,  and  an  adjustable  rheostat.     For  obtaining  the  proper  sct- 

■  ting  of  the  current,  the  pjTomrter  is  clamped  in  its  carrying  case.  The 
amytacetate  lamp  and  Hame  gage  are  so  mounted  that  the  ground  glasfi 
of  the  gage  is  directly  in  contact  with  the  glass  window  of  the  pyrometer, 
opening  to  the  slit  5|  of  Fig.  3.  The  tip  of  the  flame  is  adjusted  until 
it  is  just  visible  on  looking  through  the  bottom  of  the  red  glass  window 
in  the  dial  of  the  instrument.  With  the  Wanner  or  Seimatco  pyrometer, 
the  observer  cannot  see,  through  the  instrument,  the  object  sighted 
upon.  This  may  cause  inconvenience  if  it  ia  desired  to  measure  the  tem- 
Lperature  of  a  smalt  crucible  in  a  furnace. 


Foote  &  Fisher  Pyrometer 

Fig.  5  illustrates  the  arrangement  of  optical  parts  in  the  Foote  & 
tier  p>Tometer  made  by  the  Scientific  Materials  Co.    Light  from  the 
Ffumace  is  focused  at  the  center  of  the  silver-strip  cube  C     This  cube 
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pr<iduco8  a  circular  field  divided  through  the  middle.  One  half  of  the 
fiehi  receives  light  from  the  furnace,  and  the  other  half  from  the  ground- 
glass  screen  D  which  is  illuminated  by  the  clfctric  lamp  F  through  the 
condenser  lens  K.  Tlie  ocular  containing  the  umX  glass  screen  .4  and  lens 
R  is  focused  on  the  dividing  edge  of  this  photometric  field.  G  and  // 
are  diaphragms  which  limit  the  cone  of  rays  employed.  The  two  fields 
are  matche<l  by  turning  a  thumb  screw  which  moves  the  black  glass  wedge 
W  across  the  path  of  the  light  from  the  furnace.  By  a  system  of  gears 
this  movement  is  transferred  to  a  circular  scale  on  the  dial  A'  of  the  instru- 
ment. In  appearance  the  pyrometer  resembles  the  Seimatco,  and  is 
used  in  the  same  manner.  For  a  normal  point  setting,  the  pointer  is 
adjiuted  to  read  the  normal  angle  and  after  removing  the  tube  carrying 
the  leBB  L  the  instrument  is  clamped  in  its  case.  The  flame  gage  of  the 
[  amylacetate  lamp  is  so  mounted  that  it«  ground-glass  window  is  adjacent 
to  the  diaphragm  //.  A  table  is  furnished  with  the  instrument  giving 
the  relation  between  the  scale  reading  in  angular  degrees  and  degrees  of 
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tpemperature.  This  instrument  is  so  designed  that  the  object  sighted  upon 
is  clearly  imaged,  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  Wanner  pyrometer.  The 
relation  between  the  scale  reading  a  and  the  absolute  temperature 
(?  is  a  +  /•  =  Qfi}  where  P  and  Q  arc  constants  doterminablc  by  two 
calibration  points. 


Morse,  Uotham^Kurihaum,  and  heeds  St  Northrup  Optical  Pyrometert 


The  filament  of  a  small  electric  lamp  F,  Fig.  6,  is  placed  at  the  focal 
point  of  an  objective  L  and  ocular,  forming  an  ordinary  telescope  which 
superposes  upon  the  lamp  the  image  of  the  source  viewed.  Red  glass, 
such  as  Corning  "High  Transmission  Red,'*  is  moimted  at  the  ocular  to 
produce  approximately  monochromatic  Ught.  In  making  a  setting,  the 
current  through  the  lamp  is  adjusted  by  rheostat  until  the  tip  or  some 
definite  part  of  the  filament  is  of  the  same  brightness  as  the  source  viewed. 
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The  outline,  or  detail,  of  this  section  of  the  filament  is  then  indistinguish- 
able from  the  surrounding  field,  as  illustrated  by  Fig.  7;  in  the  third  set- 
ting the  central  portion  of  the  filament  vaniflhes  against  the  background. 
The  current  is  read  on  an  ammeter  and  the  corresponding  temperature  is 
computed  from  a  plot  or  table.  The  relation  between  the  current,  i, 
through  the  lamp  and  the  temperature  f  C,  is  of  the  form:  i  =  a  + 
hi  -H  d'  where  a,  6,  c,  are  constants  requiring  for  their  determination 
at  least  three  standardization  points. 

The  lamps  should  not  be  operated  at  temperatures  higher  than 
1500^  C,  on  account  of  deterioration  of  the  tungsten  filament.  If  this 
temperature  is  not  exceeded,  the  calibration  of  the  lamp  is  good  for 
hundreds  of  hours  of  ordinary  use.  For  higher  temperatures,  absorption 
glasses.  Sf  Fig.  6,  are  placed  between  the  lamp  and  the  objective,  or  in 
front  of  the  objective,  to  diminish  the  observed  intenaity  of  the  source. 
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^e  relation  between  the  temperature  of  the  source,  ^°  abs.,  and  the  ob- 
served temperature,  i^o"  abs.,  measured  with  the  absorption  glass  inter- 
posed, is  as  follows:  a  ~  ^   ^  •'^'  where  A  is  for  most  practical  purposes 

a  constant. 

Usually  the  instrument  is  furaiahed  with  a  table  showing  the  relation 
between  the  current  tlirough  the  lamp  and  the  temperature  both  with  and 
without  the  absorption  glass.  If,  however,  this  relation  is  not  given  for 
the  use  of  the  absorplion  glass,  it  may  be  n!adily  determined  by  measuring 
I  the  constant  A  in  the  above  formula.     To  do  this,  sight  without  the  ab- 
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sorption  glass  on  a  muffle  or  any  uniformly  heated  furnace  at  1200°  to 
1500^  C.  and  observe  the  temperature  i>,  in  degrees  absolute.  Then,  with 
the  absorption  glass  in  place,  match  the  filament  again  and  observe  to 
what  teimperature,  do,  in  degrees  absolute,  the.  current  through  the  lamp 
corresponds.  The  difference  in  the  reciprocals  of  these  two  temperatures 
\s  the  constant  A,  which  is  usually  of  the  order  of  magnitude— 0.0002. 
This  determination  should  be  repeated  several  times  and  at  several  differ- 
ent temperatures  of  the  furnace.  The  separate  values  of  A  should  not 
_  differ  by  more  than  1  per  cent,  and  the  mean  value  is  used  for  computing 
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the  rclatiou  iK^lween  the  obsi-rved  absolute  tomporaturc  witli  the  abeorp-^j 
tioD  glu88  and  the  true  teinpt'rature  of  the  source.     In  making  these  com-i 
pulatioiKs,  uare  must  be  exercised  that  all  ti'inpcratures  are  converted 
degrees  absolute.    Table  1  illustratejs  the  calibration  of  a  certain  pyrometer,  J 
both  with  and  without  the  absorption  glass,  the  constant  of  which  has-^ 
the  value  .4  =  —  0.(KXJ280.     By  use  of  this  glass,  temperatures  as  high  as 
2730"  C.  can  be  measured,  although  the  temperature  of  the  lamp  does  not^ 
exceed  1360°  C. 

Table  I. — Example  CalibrcUion  of  Optical  Pyrometer 


Coirant, 

T«mp«rktuf«,  £>«■.  C. 

Amp. 

Without  AbwHVtion  GUn  '  With  AbiorptioD  OIjm 

0.26 

634 

043 

0.28 

766 

1100 

0.30 

860 

1386 

0.32 

986 

1555 

0.34 

1002 

1710 

0.36 

1060 

1854 

0.38 

1118               '               1092 

0.42 

1201                              2237 

0.46 

1281                1                2478 

0  M 

1359                1                2733 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  range  of  current  required  is  small,  in  general 
about  03  to  O.ti  ampere.  Thus,  if  the  ammeter  is  designed  to  give  full- 
scale  deflection  with  0.6  ampere,  nearly  half  of  the  scale,  from  0  to  0.26 
ampt^rL',  is  never  used.  The  Hickok  depressed-zero  ammeter,  now  fur- 
nished with  the  I-eeds  &  Northrup  pyrometer,  meets  this  objection.  The 
moving-coil  system,  including  the  supports,  pivots,  and  pointer,  may  be 
adjusted  relative  to  the  magnet  by  turning  a  lever  on  the  case  of  the 
instrument  to  one  of  two  positions.  In  one  position  the  pointer  is 
adjusted  on  open  circuit  so  that  it  falls  over  the  first  graduation  on  the 
scale;  this  adjustment  is  similar  to  the  ordinary  zero  adjustment  on  any 
ammeter.  In  the  second,  or  working,  position  the  zero  is  depressed  from 
the  scale  an  amount  equivalent  to  0.26  ampere.  The  entire  scale  from 
0.26  to  0.60  ampere  is  thus  utiUzed  for  the  range  of  the  p>Tometer  lamp. 

General  Use  of  Optical  Pyrometers 

Optical  p>Tomcter8  and  radiation  pyrometers,  described  later,  afford 
the  only  means  yet  developed  for  measuring  tempemtures  above  ISOO*  C. 
The  high-temperature  scale,  above  1500°  C,  is  based  on  the  extrapola- 
tion of  Wien's  radiation  law  by  means  of  a  pyrometer  of  the  Leeds  A 
Northrup  type.  When  the  instrument  is  especially  designed  for  pre- 
oiaioD  work  it  is  possible  to  measure  a  temperature  difference  of  0.2°  C 
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500"  C.  The  oomiucrcial  form  of  the  mstruiucnt,  when  properly  cali- 
brated, can  be  reliod  upon  to  5°  C  With  a  wfU-dcsigiiod  optical  pyro- 
meter there  is  a  perfect  color  uiatch  of  the  two  fields  at  all  times.  Hence, 
contrary  to  the  general  impreasion,  color  is  not  matched  at  all  but  simply 
brightness  of  uniform  color.  A  color-blind  observer  will  obtain  the  same 
settings  as  a  normal  observer.  Forsythe'  has  compiled  data  observed 
with  an  optical  pyrometer  of  the  Leeds  &.  Northrup  type  by  six  opera- 
tors, none  of  whom  had  ever  uHfd  an  optical  pyrometer  before.  The 
average  variation  from  the  mean  was  3^  C,  and  the  maximum  variation, 

Although  the  optical  pyrometer  is  essential  for  the  measurement  of 
temperatures  above  1500"  C,  its  usefulness  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  high-temperature  range.  To  many  processes  at  low  temperatures, 
the  thermocouple  cannot  be  adapted,  for  example,  to  measure  the  tem- 
perature of  steel  rails  as  they  pass  through  the  rolls,  of  ingots  and  forg- 
inga  in  the  open,  and  of  small  sources  such  as  a  heated  wire  or  lamp  fila- 
naent.  In  such  cases,  the  temperatures  may  be  accurately  measured  by 
the  optical  pyrometer.  The  temperature  of  a  microscopic  sample  of 
any  material  can  be  measured  by  a  modified  form  of  the  Leeds  &  North- 
rup pyrometer.'  Also,  in  many  processes  a  thermocouple  is  not  so 
HcoQvenient  as  an  optical  pyrometer,  especially  when  measurements  of 
^temperature  are  not  required  often  enough  to  warrant  a  permanent  in- 
stallation of  thermocouples. 
B  One  serious  objection  to  the  optical  pyrometer,  from  the  industrial 
^point  of  view,  is  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  made  automatically  record- 
ing. Since  a  photometric  match  is  required  for  ever}'  setting,  the  instru- 
ment necessitates  the  attention  of  an  observer,  although  possibly  a 
satisfactory  automatic  device  will  be  developed  eventually.  Another 
objection  Is  the  introduction  of  the  hiunan  element  into  the  readings,  thus 
effording  an  opportunity  for  dishonest  or  prejudiced  settings.  The 
observer,  if  he  is  the  operator  of  the  furnace,  should  be  taught  that  the 
instrument  is  for  his  own  assistance  and  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
policial  measure.  Otherwise,  the  measurements  should  be  made  by  a 
disinterested  party.  In  a  plant  operating  several  furnaces,  an  intelli- 
gent boy  can  be  profitably  employed  whose  sole  work  is  to  make  the 
rounds  of  the  various  furnaces  and  measure  and  record  the  temperatures. 


I 


I 


Black-body  and  Non-hlack-hody  Conditions 

Optical  pjTometers  are  usually  calibrated  to  read  correctly  when 
sighted  on  a  black  body.  Many  furnaces  approximate  black-body  con- 
ditioQS  quite  satisfactorily.     In  a  perfect  black  body,  the  details  of  the 

>  Gen.  Blu.  Rev.  (Sept.,  1917)  20,  763. 

*  Burxeu:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standarda  Sd.  Paper  19S. 
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inside  of  the  furnace  vanish  and  a  piece  of  steel,  for  example,  which 
being  heateil   cannot  be  distingiiishod   from  the  background.     If  the 
objects  in  the  furnace  can  bi'  distinguished,  but  only  on  close  obaervatioE 
and  if  much  of  the  dntail  is  lost,  after  the  objects  hane  been  in  the  f  unto 
some  timef  it  is  not  likely  lliat  the  temperature  measurement  will  be  ser 
ously  in  errcir.     If  in  error  at  all,  the  observed  temperature  will  be  to 
high  when  the  furnact^  walls  are  brighter  than  tlu*  material  being  hea 
treated,  and  too  low  when  the  walls  are  less  bright.     This  latter  conditio 
is  possible  if  the  heat  supply  is  variable,  or  if  it  is  shut  off  and 
furnace  is  allowed  to  cool. 

That  a  steel  ingot  placed  in  a  heated  furnace  may  appear  much  hotter 
than  it  really  is,  is  a  fact  not  always  appreciated.  The  surface  of  the 
ingot  appears  hot  because  it  reflects  the  bright  Ught  from  the  walls  of 
the  furnace.  Of  course,  in  comparison  with  the  much  greater  bright- 
ness of  the  walls,  the  cold  ingot  appeals  black,  but  this  is  due  to  the  in- 
tense contrast.  If  the  ingot  is  viewed  alone  while  the  direct  radiation 
from  the  furnace  is  screened  from  the  eye,  it  also  is  bright.  Thus,  when 
an  optical  pyrometer  is  sighted  on  an  ingot  in  the  furnace,  part  of  thr 
light  reaching  the  instrument  comes  from  the  side  walls  and  is  reflected 
by  the  surface  of  the  ingot.  Iron  oxide  reflects  about  the  least  light  of 
all  materials  met  with  in  metallurgical  practice.  Its  cmissivity  is  approxi- 
mately 0.95;  hence  its  reflection  coefficient  is  0.05.  Suppose  an  iron 
ingot  at  room  temperature  were  suddenly  placed  in  a  fuinacc  at  1200'  C. 
Although  the  surface  of  the  ingot  is  cold,  it  reflects  5  per  cent,  of  the  Ught 
falling  upon  it  from  the  hot  side  walls;  this  5  percent,  of  reflected  radia- 
tion gives  the  ingot  the  appearance  of  an  object  at  950**  C,  and  measure- 
ment by  the  optical  pyrometer  accordingly  would  be  950**  C.  The  greater 
the  reflecting  power  of  the  material  the  higher  is  the  observed  temperature 
under  the  above  conditions.  Thus,  cold  platinum  would  appear  to  be  at 
about  1160°,  or  at  almost  the  same  temperatme  as  that  of  the  furnace. 
One  method  for  reducing  the  error  due  to  reflected  radiation  is  to  view 
the  object  through  a  large  open  door,  sighting  on  a  surface  parallel  to  the 
opening.  When  the  material  has  attained  the  temperature  of  the  side 
walls,  it  is  of  course  not  desirable  to  open  a  laige  door  since  the  opening 
would  then  affect  the  black-body  conditions.  The  pyrometer  should 
be  sighted  throug!i  a  small  peep  hole  as  soon  as  approximate  tem]>oraturo 
uniformity  is  obtained.  A  more  satisfactory  method  for  reducing  the 
stray  reflections  than  by  opening  a  large  door  is  to  sight  into  a  deep  wedge- 
shaped  cavity  or  hole  made  in  the  metal  being  heat  treated.  If  this 
cavity  is  deep  enough,  very  little  radiation  from  the  furnace  wa 
can  be  reflected  from  it.  If  such  a  hole  cannot  be  made  conveniently, 
length  of  iron  pipe  closed  at  one  end,  or  a  porcelain  tube,  may  be  place 
on  the  material  and  su  aligned  that  the  pyrometer  may  be  sighted  througl; 
a  peep  hole  directly  into  the  bottom  of  the  tube. 
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The  effect  of  reflected  light  is  very  noticeable  in  an  empty  coke  oven, 
the  reflection  coefficient'  of  the  brick  walls  being  comparatively  high. 
The  walls  may  therefore  appear  equally  bright,  even  though  they  differ 
considerably  in  temperature.  Frequently  a  patch  of  the  wall  on  one 
side  becomes  coated  with  a  layer  of  coke.  Since  the  coke  has  a  higher 
emissive  power  than  brick,  this  patch  appears  much  hotter;  actually 
it  is  about  the  same  temperature  as  the  surrounding  wall.  On  account 
of  reflection,  a  corresponding  bright  patch  appears  on  the  opposite  wall, 
although  this  wall  may  be  free  from  coke. 

Table  2. — True   Temperatures  and  Apparent   Temperatures  Measured 

by  Optical  Pyrometers  Using  Red  Light  (X  =  0.65/*)  when 

Sighted  upon  Various  Materials  in  the  Open 


ObMrred 
Tunp. 


True  Temperftture,  Dcvreee  C. 


D.^ 


Molten 
CopsKX 


Molten* 
Iron 


SoUd 
IroB 
Oxide 


Solid  Nichrome 

Nickel     '  or 

Oxide      I       Cbrome) 


Molten 
Slast 


Bncbt 
PIfttinuro 


700 

700 

701 

702 

750 

800 

801 

802 

804 

861 

900 

902 

904 

906 

973 

050 

1088 

953 

955 

958 

1030 

1000 

1150 

1004 

1007 

1010 

1087 

1060 

1213 

1055 

1058 

1063 

li44 

1100 

1277 

1183 

1106 

1110 

1116 

1202 

UfiO 

1341 

1239 

1158 

1162 

1170 

1260 

1200 

1405 

1296 

1210 

1215 

1224 

1320 

1250 

1470 

1353 

1267 

1375 

1300 

1536 

1410 

1320 

1435 

1400 

1525 

1455 

1555 

1500 

1641 

1565 

1675 

1000 

1758 

1670 

1700 

1876 

■ 

1780 

1760 

1935 

1830 

; 

*  Computed  for  E\   =  0.40,  this  being  the  best  value  for  ordinary  steel  practice, 
t  Computed  for  E\    =  0.65,  an  average  value  for  liquid  slags. 

When  an  optical  pyrometer  is  sighted  on  a  glowing  material  in  the 
open,  it  reads  too  low.  Certain  materials,  important  industrially, 
have  a  high  emissivity,  so  that  the  corrections  necessary  to  add  to  the 
observed  temperatures  are  small;  for  example,  for  iron  oxide  the  correc- 
tion is  only  10*  at  1200**  C.  The  corrections  are  very  large  for  clear 
molten  metals,  but  are  smaller  for  the  oxides  which  soon  form  on  the 
molten  surface  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Table  2  shows  the  true  tempera- 
tures corresponding  to  the  temperatures  observed  when  sighting  on 
certain  materials  in  the  open.  For  temperature  control  it  is  unnecessary 
to  apply  these  corrections;  the  observed  temperatures  will  be  low  by 

22 
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the  sauie  amount  from  time  to  time,  and  hence  will  serve  just  as  satis- 
factorily as  the  corrected  temperatures  for  reproducing  temperature 
conditions  in  any  process.  This  statement  must  be  modified  if  factors 
other  thanemissivity  of  the  material  require  consideration.  For  exam- 
ple, reproducible  results  cannot  be  expected  if  heavy  clouds  of  smoke  are 
in  the  line  of  sight- one  day  and  not  on  the  next  day.  If  the  pyrometer 
is  sighted  on  a  stream  of  molten  iron  during  pouring  or  tapping,  the  sur- 
face of  the  metal  is  usually  free  from  oxide.  If  the  stream  should  at 
any  time  contain  much  slag,  the  surface  will  show  bright  patches  on 
account  of  the  higher  emissivity  of  the  slag.  To  make  the  readings 
conform  with  those  taken  on  the  clear  stream,  one  must  sight  on  the 
darker  spaces  between  the  slag  patches  or  sight  also  upon  the  slag  and 
correct  both  sets  of  data  according  to  Table  2. 

The  above  table  was  computed  from  the  following  equation,  where 

&  is  the  true  absolute  temperature,  *S  the  observed  absolute  temperature, 

and  Ex  the  emissivity  for  the  wave  length  X.     This  wave  length  has  been 

selected  as  X  =  0.65/t,  the  approximate  value  for  optical  pyrometers. 

1  _  1  ^Mog^x  ^log^^x 

&      S         6232  9588 

Table  3  gives  the  emissivity  of  various  materials  for  the  above  wave 
length.  The  change  of  emissivity  with  temperature  is  usually  small  for 
metals. 

Table  3. — Monochromatic  Emissivity  for  Red  Light  (X  =  about  0.65/() 


Material 


Silver 0,07 

Goid.aoUd 0  13 

Gold,  liquid 0  22 

Platinum,  solid 0  .1:1 

Platinum,  liquid 0. ;J8 

Palladium,  sulid O.'d'A 

Palladium,  liquid 0.37 

Copper,  solid Oil 

Copper,  liquid 0. 15 

Tantalum,  1100°  f: 0  (10 

Tantalum,  2H00''  C 0.48 

Tungsten,  1000"  C 0  4G 

Tungsten,  2000°  C 0. 43 

Tungsten,  3000°  C 0  41 

Nichrome,  600°  (' 0,95 

Nichrome,  900°  C 0  90 

Nichrome,  1200°  C 0.80 


Cuprous  oxide 

Iron  oxide,    800°  C. . . . 
Iron  oxide,  1000°  C... 
Iron  oxide,  1200°  C... 
Nickel  oxide,    800°  C. 
Nickel  oxide,  1300°  C. 


MsteruU 


Iron,  solid  and  liqui<l . .-. 
Nickel,  solid  and  liquid . 
Iridium 


llhodium 

I 

Graphite  powder  (estimated). . 

i 

Carbon , 


0.70 
0.98 
0.95 
0.02 
0.96 
0.85 


0.37 
0.36 
0.30 

0.30 

0.95 

0.85 


Porcelain  (?  ?) ,0.25  to  0.50 
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Table  4  shows  the  corrections  which  must  be  added  to  the  readings 
obtained  with  an  optical  pyrometer  using  light  of  wave  length  X  =  0.65m) 
for  various  emissivities,  in  order  to  obtain  the  true  temperatures.  These 
data  are  especially  useful  when  carefully  plotted  with  observed  tempera- 
tures as  abscissas  and  corrections  as  ordinatcs.  A  family  of  curves  is 
thus  obtuned  corresponding  to  the  different  values  of  the  emissivity. 

Table  4. — Corrediona  to  Observed  Temperatures  for  Pyrometer 
Using  Red  Light  (X  =  0.65m;  c^  =  14,350) 


EouMmty 

1 

Add  Corrections  Be 

ilow  for  the  Following  Observed  Tempersture«.  "C. 
HOC      1200        1300        1400        1600        1800 

Ill       129       148   ,    168   1   213   ,   264   ' 

700  ' 

800 

000    '     1000 

2000 

0.30 

55 

1           i 

!  67 

80        95 

322 

0.40 

41 

50 

60         71     1 

83   j 

96 

no 

125 

>    158   ,    195   1 

237 

0.50 

31 

37 

45         53     , 

62   ' 

i     71 

;          82 

93 

1    117    ;    144 

175 

0.60 

i  22 

,  27| 

33         39 

45 

1     ^^ 

{     59   ; 

67 

85       104 

126 

0.70 

16 

1»^ 

23         27     ' 

31  ; 

36 

1      ^^ 

47 

59         72 

87 

0.80 

10 

'   12  ' 

14      ;     17 

19   i 

'      22 

25 

29 

36   j     44 

54 

0.90 

5 

1     6 

7     1      8 

9  : 

10 

12 

14 

17    ■     21 

25 

1.00 

0 

1     0 

0           0 

0 

<        0 

'        0 

0 

0   '       0 

0 

Temperature  of  Glowing  Gauze 

An  interesting  apphcation  of  the  optical  pyrometer  is  for  the  measure- 
ment of  the  temperature  of  gauze  electrically  or  otherwise  heated.  In 
certain  chemical  processes,  platinum  gauze  electrically  heated  is  used  as 
a  catalyzing  agent,  and  must  be  maintained  at  a  constant  temperature. 
This  is  readily  done  by  sighting  normally  on  the  surface  of  the  gauze 
with  an  optical  pyrometer.  The  observed  temperatures  may  be  thus 
exactly  reproduced  from  day  to  day.  If  it  is  required  to  convert  the 
observed  temperatures  into  exact  true  temperatures  of  the  wire  forming 
the  gauze  the  problem  is  difficult.  An  approximate  solution  satisfactory 
for  all  industrial  work  is,  however,  easily  obtained. 

We  will  assume  that  the  mesh  of  the  gauze  is  sufficiently  coarse  so  that 
multiple  reflection  between  the  separate  wires  is  negligible.  Let  A\ 
be  the  fractional  part  of  the  total  area  of  the  gauze  comprised  by  the 
wire,  and  At  be  the  fractional  part  of  the  total  area  representing  the  space 
between  the  wires.  Let  Ex  be  the  emissivity  of  the  metal  employed,  and 
E\  be  the  effective  emissivity  of  the  gauze  as  a  whole,  that  is,  taking  into 
consideration  the  spaces  between  the  wires,  which,  of  course,  are  not 
radiating  surfaces.     The  following  equations  are  readily  apparent. 

E\  -  ^-4:'  J   £x  =  A  A  since  Ai  -f  Aj  -  1 
Ai  +  At 

1  _  1  ^  logA^Ex 

t>       S  9588 
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where  t9  is  the  true  absolute  temperatiu*e  of  the  wire  of  the  gauze,  and  jS 
is  the  absolute  temperature  observed  with  an  optical  pyrometer  sifted 
normal  to  the  surface. 

A  platinum  gauze  commonly  employed  is  SO-mesh  (80  wires  to  the 
inch)  of  0.003-in.  (0.07  mm.)  wire;  for  this  gauze,  Ai  =  0.42.  The  emis- 
sivity  of  bright  clean  platinum  is  0.33.  The  platinum  of  this  gauze  soon 
becomes  somewhat  corroded;  possibly  an  emissivity  of  0.4  is  more  nearly 
the  correct  value  under  these  conditions.  Hence  the  effective  emissivity 
of  the  gauze  ia  Ai  Ex  =  (0.42)  X  (0.4)  =  0.17. 

Usually  the  gauze  must  be  viewed  through  a  glass  window.  A  thin 
glass  window  (see  below)  transmits  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  light  falling 
upon  it.  Hence  the  final  effective  emissivity,  using  a  glass  window,  is 
E\  =  (0.17)  X  (0.90)  =  0.15. 

Table  5  was  computed  by  the  formula  l/d  -  1/5  =  log  0.15/9588. 
A  similar  table  for  other  gauzes  may  be  computed  in  the  manner  outlined. 


Table  5. — Platinum  Gauze,  80-me«A,  0.003-tn.  Wire. 

(Temperatures  Observed  Through  One  Window  by  Optical  Pyrometer  Sighted 
Nonnal  to  Surface  of  Gauze,  and  True  Temperature  of  Cause) 


UbsGrvod  Temp., 
Deg.  C. 

True  Temp., 
Deg.  C. 

675 

Obflorved  Temp., 
Deg.  C. 

True  Temp., 
Dec-C- 

COO 

850 

975 

650 

730 

900 

1035 

700          , 

790 

950 

1005 

750 

850 

1000 

1160 

800 

910 

1050 

1220 

Observalions  through  a  Window 

It  is  frequently  necessary,  especially  in  the  laboratory,  to  sight  an 
optical  pyrometer  Into  a  furnace  through  a  window,  necessitating  a 
correction  to  the  observed  temperatures.  Kanolt  has  measured  the 
transmission  coefficient  for  a  number  of  ordinary  glass  windows  at  X*" 
0.65  M>  and  obtained  a  mean  value  of  0.904.     Hence  we  have 

I  _  I  ^log 0.904 

d      S~     9588 

where  i?  is  the  true  absolute  temperature  of  the  source  and  iSf  is  the  ob- 
served absolute  temperature.  Table  6  is  computed  from  the  above 
formula. 

Flames  and  Smoke 

The  optical  pyrometer  cannot  be  used  satisfactorily  when  sighted 
through  flames  or  smoke.    Usually  the  presence  of  dense  flames  increases 


=  -0.0000046 
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he  tenipcrature  reading,  and  the  presence  of  emoke  clouds  absorbs  so 
_much  radiation  that  the  pjTomcter  may  read  several  hundred  degrees  too 
Bff.  The  optical  pyrometer  can  be  used  to  measure  the  temperature  of 
he  slag  in  an  open-hearth  furnace  but  the  flames proveascrious hindrance 
xcept  during  reversals,  when  observations  may  be  tAken  to  advantage. 
a  cement  kiln  the  dust^  smoke,  and  flames  all  combine  to  make  the 
ervations  very  untrustworthy.  Carbon  dioxide,  water  vapor,  and 
her  invisible  gases  produce  no  effect. 

Table  6. — Correction  to  Observed  Temper alxtres  /or  Absorption 
of  Light  by  a  Single  Clean  Window 


ObMTTfld  Temp.. 

Corraatioa  to  add, 

Observed  Temp., 

Correflliou  to  add. 

o«.o. 

D««.C. 

Dt«.C. 

Deg-C- 

000 

3  5 

1600 

10.0 

800 

5  4 

1800 

20.0 

1000 

8  0 

2000 

34.0 

1200 

10.0 

2500 

36.0 

1400 

13  0 

3000 

fiOO 

I 


Method  of  Sighting  into  a  Closed  Tube 

In  many  processes  where  smoke  cannot  be  eliminated,  or  where  black- 
[.body  conditions  are  not  satisfactorj',  a  porcelain  or  other  refractory  tube 
with  a  closed  end  is  inserted  into  the  furnace.  The  pyrometer  is  sighted 
into  this  tube  which,  if  fairly  uniformly  heated  over  a  sufficient  area, 
affords  an  excellent  black  body.  This  metliod  has  been  employed  also 
for  obtaining  the  true  temperature  of  molten  metals,  but  suitable  rcirac- 
tory  tubes  for  many  molten  metals  have  yet  to  be  developed. 


Radiation  Pyrometry 


I 


An  optical  pyrometer  measures  the  intensity  of  a  narrow  spectral 
band  of  radiation  emitted  by  a  glowing  object;  the  radiation  pyrometer 
moasures  the  intensity  of  all  wave  lengths,  the  light  rays  and  the  heat  rays 
combined.  Usually  the  energy  radiat^>d  by  the  source  is  focused  in  some 
manner  upon  the  hot  junction  of  a  small  thermocouple.  The  tcmporaturo 
to  which  this  junction  rises  is  approximately  proportional  to  the  rate  at 
which  energy  falls  upon  it,  wliich  in  turn,  by  the  Stefan-BoUzinann  law, 
i8  proportional  to  the  fourth  power  of  the  absolute  temperature  of  the 
source.  The  rise  in  temperature  of  the  hot  junction  of  the  couple  gener- 
ates a  thermoelectric  force;  hence  the  calibration  of  a  radiation  pyrometer 
consists  in  determining  the  relation  between  the  c.  m.  f .  developed  and  the 
temperature  of  the  source  sighted  upon.  This  relation  follows  the  law 
«  B  01?*  where  i}  is  the  absolute  temperature  of  source,  e  is  the  e.  m.  f. 
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developed  by  tho  instrument,  and  a  and  b  arc  empirical  conBtantsdctermi- 
nablc  by  two  standardization  points.  The  e.  m.  f.  may  be  measured  by  a 
potentiometer  or  galvanometer,  or  by  any  of  the  raethods  applied  to 
thermoelectric  pyromctry.  The  galvanometer  should  have  as  high  a 
resistance  as  is  consistent  with  the  requirement  of  robustness.  The  same 
type  of  instrument  is  used  with  the  radiation  pyrometer  as  with  the  ordi- 
nary thermocouple.  The  temperatuic  of  the  cold  junction  of  the  couple 
in  the  radiation  pyrometer  is  not  controlled;  the  hot  and  the  cold  junc- 
tion arc  in  fairly  close  proximity  and  hence  are  equally  affected  by  changes 
in  room  temperature.  The  cold  junction  is  always  shaded  from  the  hoAt 
radiated  by  the  fiource  sighted  upon. 


Tkwing  Radiation  Pyrometer 

Kig.  8  illustrates  the  principle  of  the  pyrometer  made  by  the  Thwing 
Instrument  Co.  Radiation  from  the  furnace  enters  the  diaphragm  -4 
and  falls  upon  the  hollow  conical  mirror  K.  The  hot  junetion  C  of 
a  minute  thermocouple  is  located  at  the  apex  of  the  cone,  and  tho  cold 
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Fio.  8. — Receivino  btbtem  or  Tuwino  haoiation  ptrombter. 


junctions  are  at  D  and  Z>'.     By  multiple  reflection  along  the  sides  i>f  the 
L'onical  mirror  the  radiation  is  Bnally  concentrated  upon  the  hot  junction 
of  the  couple.     The  e.  m.  f.  is  measured  by  a  galvanometer  graduated  to 
read  temperature  directly.     Fig.  9  shows  the  method  of  using  this  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  temperature  of  a  large  furnace.     Exeept  for  inci- 
dental errors,  which  will  l)e  considered  later,  the  reading  of  the  instrument 
is  independent  of  the  sighting  distance,  provided  the  diameter  of  the 
source  is  suflFtcient  to  fill  the  cone  of  rays  deBned  by  the  geometrical 
design  of  the  receiving  lube;  this  is  shown  in  Pig.  10.     The  amount  of 
radiation  falling  u^wn  an  element  D  of  the  conical  mirror  is  proportional 
to  the  solid  angle  HDA ' ,  which  is  independent  of  the  distance  from  th(^ 
point  U  to  the  source;  this  is  true  of  every  point  on  the  baae  of  the  con» 
DO'.     Hence,  the  total  energy  entering  the  cone  is  independent  of  the  dia^ 
tance  from  the  pyrometer  to  the  source,  provided  the  source  is  of  suflB— 
cient  size.     The  minimum  size  of  source  for  any  distance  is  determined  by 
the   lines  A*'D'  and  A'D.     Thus,  for  the  distance  BA  the  diameter  of 
the  source  must  be  at  least  A  'A  ",  and  for  the  distance  BP  the  diameter  of 
the  source  must  be  at  least  P'P."     The  Thwing  instrument  is  »o  con- 
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Foster  Radiation  Pyrometer 

Fig.  12  illustrates  the  principle  ofthc  Foster  radiation  pyrometer,  made 
by  the  Taylor  Instrument  Companies.  The  thermocouple  h  and  a  front 
diaphragm  B  are  located  at  the  conjugate  foci  of  a  concave  mirror  />/>'. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Thwing  pyrometer,  the  source  must  be  large  enough 
to  fill  the  cone  of  rays  defined  by  the  angle  a,  or  the  lines  A'CA".  The 
position  of  the  point  C  is  marked  by  a  wing  nut  on  the  telescope  tube. 


l''l(J,     II, —  I'llWINO    BADIATION    PYROMETF.R    FOR   PCvED    INSTALLATION    ON    nTHNACE 

WALL. 

The  angle  a  is  made  such  tliat  the  diameter  of  the  source  sighted  upon 
must  be  at  least  one-tenth  the  distance  from  the  source  to  the  wing  nut. 
The  Brown  Fnatrument  Co.  makes  a  radiation  pyrometer  similar  in 
principle  to  the  Foster  pyrometer,  but  its  receiving  tube  is  collapsible  for 
convenience  in  carrying. 


FlO.    12. — NflRBOR  TYPE  OF  FIXBD-TOCUS  RADIATION  PTROMCTEB, 


Fery  Radiaiion  Pyrometer 

Fig.  13  18  a  cross-section  of  the  Fery  pyrometer,  matlc  by  the  Taylor 
Instrument  Companies.  Radiation  from  the  soixrce  sigfitod  upon  is  con- 
centrated by  the  concave  mirror  of  speculum  metal  or  gold,  upon  the  hot 
junction  of  a  minute  thermocouple.     Unlike  other  types  of  radiation 
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pyrometer,  this  instrument  requires  focusing  for  each  sighting  distance, 
this  being  accomplished  by  an  ingenious  device  due  to  Fery.  Two 
semicircular  mirrors  (a),  Fig.  14,  inclined  to  one  another  at  an  angle  of 


Fio.  13. — Fert  radiation  pyrometer. 

5*  to  10*,  are  mounted  in  the  thermocouple  box,  an  opening  of  about  1.5 
mm.  at  the  center  of  the  mirrors  forming  the  limiting  diaphragm  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  couple.  The  observer  views,  by  means  of  the  tele- 
scope D,  the  image  of  the  furnace  formed  by  the  large  concave  mirror  MM' 


(6) 


(c) 


Fia,  14. — Optical  system  op  Fery  radiation  pyrometer. 

^  reflected  by  the  inclined  mirrors  xx'  and  yy'  through  a  hole  in  the  large 
"""^f .  If  the  image  is  not  correctly  focused  at  0,  the  intersection  of 
""fi  two  small  mirrors,  the  image  appears  broken  in  half,  as  shown  by 
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(b).  Correct  focus  is  obtained  when  the  two  halves  of  the  image  are  in 
alignment  (c).  This  breaking  of  a  line  is  illustrated  on  a  magnified 
and  distorted  scale  by  (d).  Suppose  that  the  pyrometer  were  incorrectly 
focused  upon  a  Une  source,  say  an  arrow,  the  image  falling  at  position 
AB  instead  of  at  0.  The  image  of  the  arrow  reflected  from  the  mirror 
yy'  lies  at  A"B"  and  that  reflected  from  the  mirror  asc'  at  A'fi',  and 
to  the  observer  at  D  the  projections  of  these  images  appear  as  two  distinct 
arrows.  As  the  pyrometer  is  brought  into  the  correct  focus  by  turning 
the  pinion  screw  and  moving  the  large  concave  mirror  in  the  direction 


Fia.  15. — Fkky  radiation  pyrometer  in  weather  hood,  sighted  into  a  riRK- 

CLAV    TUBE. 

OD,  the  points  P'  and  P"  of  the  reflected  images  move  along  the  lines 
P'O  and  P"0,  coinciding  at  0,  when  the  correct  focus  is  obtained. 

For  the  mcasuremont  of  very  high  temperatures,  usually  above  1500" 
C,  the  cover  to  the  front  of  the  telescope  is  provided  with  a  sectored 
opi^ning  whicl)  may  be  adjusted  to  reduce  the  radiation  falling  upon  the 
n'ceiver  by  any  dr-finite  amount,  and  in  this  manner  the  upper  tempera- 
tun;  limit  of  the  instrument  may  be  greatly  extended.  This  adjustment 
is  made  by  the  manufacturer  and  should  not  be  altered;  for  the  lower 
seiile  range  the  cover  is  open,  as  shown  in  Fig.  15. 

The  readings  with  a  Fery  pyrometer,  when  properly  focused,  and 
noglecting  secondary  errors  discussed  later,  are  independent  of  the  sight- 
ing distance,  as  is  the  case  with  the  fixed-focus  radiation  pyrometer.' 

>  For  the  Keoiiictrical  demonRtration  of  this  fact,  see  U.  S.  Bureftu  of  Standudt 
Sn.  Paper  250,  97. 
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The  image  oC  the  source,  as  viewed  through  the  small  telescope,  miwt 
cover  completely  the  limiting  diaphragm  of  the  thermocouple.  This 
iltiipliragm  appcuirs  as  a  black  circular  area,  shown  at  the  center  of  the 
iic'Id  on  Fig.  14  {h)  and  (c).  An  excellent  rule  is  to  sight  at  such  a  distance 
that  the  area  of  the  image  overlaps  this  hole  and  extends  half-way  to  the 
edge  of  the  focusing  mirrors.  The  Fery  pjTometer  requires  a  smaller 
source  than  the  fixed-focus  instruments.  Table  7  indicates  the  size  of 
source  required  for  various  sighting  distances,  in  accordance  with  the 
Above  rule. 

Table  7 


Highttni  Disun<^«. 
Cm, 

Dlftm«ler  of  Autu-  ■ 

1        '- 

-I         ,!■       ■.        ,1-       ,tH-*L, 

Ulameler  of  Hoiuva, 
Cm. 

70 

3.2 

200 

u.a 

80 

3.7 

.100 

16.8 

100 

4.8 

500 

38.5 

150 

'              8.3 

Emirs  U)  which  Radiution  Pyrovwieri  are  Subjed 

Dust  and  dirt  allowed  to  accumulate  upon  the  concave  reflecting  mir- 
ror may  so  decrease  its  reflection  cocflScient  as  to  develop  errors  amount- 
ing to  100**  or  even  200**  C.  FnK|uently  the  dust  can  be  removed  from 
the  mirror  by  carefully  brushing  with  a  camel's  hair  brush.  The  mirror 
may  be  removed  from  the  instrument  and  washed,  but  this  must  be  done 
witli  great  care  to  insure  that  the  deUcatc  thermocouple  or  its  mount- 
ing is  not  disturbed.  The  safest  practice  is  to  take  all  possible  precau- 
tions to  prevent  dust  from  entering  the  instrument.  Keep  the  case 
closed,  or  the  front  diaphragm  of  the  fixed-focus  instrument  plugged  with 
&  cork  when  not  in  use. 

As  shown  above,  radiation  pyrometer  readings  are  theoretically  inde- 
pendent of  the  sighting  distances  or  the  size  of  source,  provided  the  source 
is  larger  than  the  minimum  size  demanded  by  the  geometry  of  the  instru- 
ment. Actually  this  ideal  condition  is  not  always  realized.  Some  stray 
radiation  is  reflected  down  the  walls  of  the  telescope  case,  which  become 
heated  and  re-radiate  to  the  couple;  the  same  is  true  of  the  limiting  dia- 
phragms. For  these  reasons,  a  radiation  pyrometer  tends  to  read  low 
the  greater  the  sighting  distance  or  the  smaller  the  size  of  source.  It  is 
therefore  desirable  to  use  a  radiation  pyrometer  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  same  manner  from  day  to  day,,  and  to  have  it  specially  calibrated 
for  such  conditions.  In  the  Fery  pyrometer,  both  the  proper  size  of 
source  and  the  correct  focusing  di-stances  are  secured  by  following  the 
rule  previously  suggested. 


AS  OPTICAL   AND   RADIATION   Hx,^. 

Advantages  and  Disadoaniages  of  Radiation  Pyrfmietera 

For  temperatures  above  1400*^  or  1500**  C,  either  a  ladi&tion  or  an 
optical  pyrometer  must  be  employed.  The  optical  pyrometer  is  capable 
of  higher  accuracy  and  is  less  susceptible  to  errors  than  the  radiation 
pyrometer.  Smoke  and  dust  affect  the  readii^  of  both  instruments, 
but  the  radiation  pyrometer  is  seriously  affected  by  the  presence  of  cooler 
strata  of  carbon  dioxide  and  other  gaseous  combustion  products  in  the 
furnace.  Carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapor  absorb  the  heat  rays,  and  hence 
the  radiation  pyrometer  will  read  too  low  when  sighted  through  such 
gases.  The  main  advantage  of  the  radiation  pyrometer  is  the  fact  that 
it  can  be  made  automatically  recording.  The  recording  mechanism  is 
the  same  as  that  employed  for  ordinary  thermocouples.  The  radiation 
pyrometer  is  desirable  for  many  processes  requiring  lower  temperatures, 
where  thermocouples  can  not  be  conveniently  installed.  It  is  also  useful 
in  measuring  the  surface  temperature  of  large  ingots. 

Black-body  and  Non-black-body  Conditions 

Radiation  pyrometers  arc  calibrated  to  read  correctly  when  sighted  .^^ 
upon  a  black  body.  Most  furnaces  approximate  black-body  condition^^^ 
sufficiently  well,  but  when  sighting  on  materials  in  the  open,  certaiir^-^ 
corrections  must  be  applied  to  the  observed  temperatures.  For  tem-.^^;-^ 
perature  control  or  reproducibility  the  apparent  temperatures  may  h^::^^ 
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Fia.  IG. — Method  for  detkrminino  proper  diameter  of  siohtino  tube. 

used  uncorrected  if  desired,  since,  although  known  to  be  low,  they  "^t — i[f 
be  low  by  the  same  amount  from  day  to  day.     In  case  the  tempe^^ra. 
ture  of  one  portion  of  an  unequally  heated  furnace  is  required,  or—   if 
the  furnace  contains  much  smoke  or  dust,  it  is  frequently  desirable      to 
sight  the  radiation  pyrometer  into  the  bottom  of  a  fire-clay  or  por-ce^ 
lain   tube,  as  illustrated  by  Fig.   15.    The  tube  should  be  unifomo/p 
heated  at  its  end  for  a  length  at  least  three  times  its  diameter.     The  tube 
must  also  be  of  such  diameter  that  the  cone  of  rays  entering  the  tele- 
scope is  not  intercepted  by  the  front  of  the  tube.     In  Fig.  16,  suppose  tbe 
distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  tube  to  the  mirror  of  the  Fery  pyrometer 
is  100  cm.     Referring  to  the  above  table,  the  required  diameter  of  the 
source  is  4.8  cm.    Lay  off  the  distance  b  —  4.8  cm.  and  draw  strai^t 
lines  from  the  bottom  of  b  to  the  bottom  of  the  mirror  c,  and  from  tiie 
top  of  b  to  tlie  top  of  the  mirror.     The  tube  must  have  such  a  diameter 
'  '*°  front  end  a  tliat  it  does  not  cut  in  on  the  cone  of  rays  represented  by 
'  ^  I'nps.     This  can  be  determined  only  by  actually  mak 
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irfeg  the  above  drawing  to  scale,  or  by  computing;  it  cannot  be  decided 
by  looking  through  the  telescope  of  the  pyrometer,  since  the  front  end  of 
■tti.G  tube  would  not  necessarily  appear  even  if  it  did  cut  in  on  the  cone  of 
jTs^ys.  In  the  case  of  the  fixed-focus  instruments,  the  diameter  of  the 
1;ul)e  must  be  such  that  the  cone  of  rays  represented  by  the  diameter 
^  '-A",  Fig.  12,  cuta  the  tube  in  the  region  which  is  uniformly  heated. 

Table  8  shows  the  true  temperatures  corresponding  to  the  apparent 
t;eEiaperatures  observed  with  a  radiation  pyrometer  when  sighted  upon 
v^jious  materials  in  the  open.  This  table  must  not  be  confused  with 
Ttfcble  2  relating  to  the  optical  pyrometer;  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  cor- 
rections are  entirely  different  for  the  two  types  of  pyrometer. 


Ta^lb  8. — True  Temperatures  and  Apparent  Temperatures  Measured  by 
Radiation  Pyrometers  when  Sighted  Upon  Various  Materials 
in  the  Open 


ObacrvedTeni- 
pcnture. 

Molten  Iron 

True  Temperature, 
Molten  Copper      Copper  Oxide 

Degre<«  C. 

Iron  Oiide 

Nickel  Oxide 

600 

1130                         720 

630 

710 

650 

1210                     775 

. . . 

755 

700 

1290                    830 

735 

800 

750 

890 

845 

800 

1200 

945 

840 

895 

860 

1270 

1000 

940 

900 

1340 

1060 

945 

985 

950 

1410 

1115 

1030 

1000 

1475 

1170 

1050 

1075 

1050 

1550 

1120 

1100 

1610 

1155 

1165 

1150 

1680 

.... 

1210 

1200 

1750 

1 

1260 

1255 

\ 


DISCUSSION     . 

E.  F.  Northrup,*  Trenton,  N.  J. — The  theory  of  the  optical  pyro- 

**^eter  is  so  simple,  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  disappear! ng-filament  type, 

^*i<i  the  instrument  works  so  well  in  the  laboratory  and  is,  comparatively, 

^  inexpensive  that  one  wonders  there  should  be  any  use  of  any  kind  of 

^ipect  insertion  pyrometers  at  all,  because  all  industrial  temperatures  we 

^ish  to  measure  very  accurately  are  high  enough  to  give  off  luminous 

*'*y8.    In  the  field,  however,  there  are  a  few  features  with  which  the 

laboratory  does  not  have  to  contend. 

I  was  visiting  a  copper  works  at  Perth  Amboy  where  the  copper 

*  President,  Pyrolectric  Instrument  Co. 
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was  run  into  the  molds  as  they  were  carried  on  a  belt.     At  one  time  ^^ 
dozen  of  these  molds  were  filled  at  once  when  I  stood  about  15  ft.  awa>a<^ 
When  the  copper  ran  in,  its  surface  was  very  bright  and  I  felt  a  certain 
amount  of  radiation  on  my  face.    In  a  moment,  quite  suddenly,  an  oxi<^^ 
film  spread  all  over  these  molds  at  the  same  time,  and  those  standit:::::^ 
by  me  said  thoy  noticed  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  radiati^;^^ 
striking  tho  face,  but  the  surface  of  the  copper  was  very  much  dull  ^^ 
Now,  if  there  Imd  been  set  up  at  that  place,  directed  upon  this  mol%i,^ 
surface  of  copper,  a  radiation  pyrometer  and  an  optical  pyrometer,   l^^. 
fore  the  oxide  film  had  formed,  the  radiation  pyrometer  would  have  itxdi- 
cated  a  lower  temperature  than  the  optical  pyrometer.     Immediately 
after  the   film  had  formed,   the  reverse  would  have  been  true.     In 
foundries  and  in  glass  works,  physical  conditions  limit  the  general  use- 
fulness  of  the  optical  pjTometer  in  many  cases,  for  which  reason  tfa« 
direct-insertion  pyrometers  are  used  in  large  numbers. 

Doctor  Foote  did  not  mention  the  fact  that  the  radiation  pyromete^i 
which  generates  an  e.m.f.  in  a  thermocouple,  can  be  made  with  suitat^le 
contrivances  for  recording  the  results.  An  optical  pyrometer,  where  tJ** 
filament  of  a  lamp  is  matched  in  brightness  against  the  brightness  ef  tt».e 
l)ackground,  affects  only  the  human  eye  and  there  is  no  apparent  mea  *38 
of  making  the  optical  pyrometer  record. 

The  Chairmax  (G.  K.  Burgess,  Washington,  D.  C.) — Both  tine 
radiation  and  the  optical  pyrometer  will  have  higher  readings  wh-^ 
sighted  on  the  copper  oxide  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  liquid  copi^^r- 

E.  F.  NoRTHRUP. — ^You  mean  it  will  look  brighter  to  the  optical  py^^-o- 

mcter  after  tlie  film  has  formed? 

('iiAiuMAN  Burgess. — Yes. 

IC.  F.  NoRTirRup. — It  does  not  look  brighter  to  the  eye. 

A.  G.  Worthing,  Nela  Park,  Cleveland,  O.^ — Doctor  Foote  spoie 
of  the  optical  pyrometer  as  being  a  photometer.     In  the  laboratoi?'» 
at  least,  there  are  dangers  that  may  occur  on  the  assumption  that  that  is 
true.     With  a  photometer,  a  person  naturally  moves  the  sight  box  along 
the  bars  until  lie  has  two  illuminations  that  appear  to  be  equal;  in  othfr 
words,  lie  equates  the  illuminations.     In  the  case  of  the  disappearing- 
filament  pyrometer,  that  is  not  quite  true.     Apparently  the  pjTometer 
filament  is  as  bright  as  the  background  filament,  but  the  equality  is  not 
necessarily  real.     Doctor  Forsythe  and  I  found,  in  some  cases,  by  small 
variations  of  angular  aperture,  that  for  an  apparent  match  we  could  have 
tlie  pyrometer  filament  as  nuich  as  1.6  times  as  bright  as  the  background 
it  was  sighted  upon,  that  is,  1.0  times  as  bright  after  we  had  made  corrw- 
tions  for  the  glassware  in  between.     In  other  cases  it  might  be  only  nine- 
tenths  as  bright  as  the  background.     If  a  person  uses  the  pjTometer 
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;ht  way,  there  is  no  trouble,  but  there  have  been  apphcations 
rometer  in  the  past  in  which  that  method  has  not  been  employed 
aeous  results  have  been  obtained.  Such  troubles,  of  course, 
ikely  to  appear  in  the  industrial  world;  they  are  more  likely 
■  in  the  laboratory. 

FooTE. — It  is  true  that  the  brightness  of  the  filament  of  the 
it  lamp  may  be  different  from  that  of  the  background  when 
ition  of  a  match  is  obtained.  It  is,  however,  correct  to  call 
al  pyrometer  a  photometer  since,  in  use,  the  brightness  of  the 
;hted  upon  is  compared  to  the  brightness  of  the  black  body  used 
libration  of  the  pyrometer,  the  lamp  serving  merely  as  a  trans- 
3vice. 

Harvey,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — In  focusing  the  optical  pyrometer,  it 
ary  to  focus  both  the  eyepiece  and  the  objective.  The  usual 
8  to  focus  the  eyes  on  infinity  and  adjust  the  eyepiece  until  the 
is  sharply  defined  and  then  the  objective.  In  the  types  with 
iva  familiar  the  pyrometer  must  be  removed  from  the  eye  while 
ece  is  focused,  by  screwing  it  in  or  out.  This  makes  the  process 
ig  very  tedious  and  difEcult. 

'oote  spoke  of  the  unreliabiUty  of  a  platinum  couple  for  high 
ures.  When  a  controversy  arises  over  specifications  on  fire- 
you  bought  firebricks  under  certain  temperature  specifications, 
thing  the  firebrick  manufacturer  questions  is  your  temperature, 
measured  by  an  optical  pjTometer,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
honesty  of  the  one  who  made  the  test.  But  with  a  recording 
jr,  it  is  possible  to  show  the  records,  which  may  also  show  a 
m  of  the  couple.  He  will  seldom  question  these.  We  find 
jal  pyrometer  exceedingly  useful  as  a  check  up  but  not  as  an 
;  instrument. 
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Industrial  AppUcatioas  of  Disappearing-iUajxient  Optical  Pyrometer 


BY    F.    E.   B.VSB,*    CD.    E.,    PHILADELrmA,    PA. 
(Chiea«o  Meetini,  Sept«mbDr.  IfilB) 

A  GREAT  manj'  industrial  oporations  rtHiiiirc  (he  application  of  heat 
to  carr>'  on  or  complcto  processes,  in  which  cases  the  teinpcraturea  must 
often  be  controlled  within  very  narrow  limits.  For  the  lower  tempera- 
tures, this  control  is  not,  as  a  rule,  difficult  as  a  tmmbcr  of  types  of  reliable 
pyrometers  are  available  for  the  work;  for  example,  the  mercury  and 
resistance  thermometers  and  the  thermocouple.  For  temperatures 
above  a  red  heat,  thermocouples,  platimim  resistance  thermomet-ers,  and 
total  radiation  and  optical  pyrometei"s  may  be  used,  depending  on 
conditioDB. 

It  is  often  undesirable, and  sometimes  impussiblc,  to  take  tempcniturcfl 
of  material  by  inmierKing  the  pyrometer  in  it  or  by  placing  the  tempera- 
ture-measuring tlevice  in  a  position  in  which  it  will  attain  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  material.  The  pyrometer  may  contaminate  the  product;  the 
temperature  may  be  so  high  that  the  pyrometer  will  not  hold  its  calibra- 
tion, due  to  ineffectual  pixiteetion  and  consequent  contaminatJon;  the 
object  may  be  inaccessible,  as  a  lamp  filament,  etc.  In  such  cases,  a  total 
radiation  or  optical  pyrometer  must  be  used. 

The  diaappearing-filament,  or  Morse,  type  of  optical  pyrometer  works 
on  the  following  principle;  An  objective  lens,  Fig.  1,  focuses  the  image 
of  the  object  whose  temperature  Is  desired  in  the  plane  of  the  lamp  filament 
at  F,  which  is  at  the  principal  fucus  of  the  ocular  lens  shown  in  the  eye- 
piece. By  this  arrangement  the  eye  will  not  have  to  accommodate  itself 
first  to  the  lamp  filament  and  then  to  .the  object  at  a  distance,  and  the 
lamp  filament  will  appear  superposed  on  the  object.  To  balance  the  in- 
strument, the  current  is  adjusted  by  means  of  a  rheostat  until  the  tip 
of  the  lamp  filament  just  disappears  against  the  object  as  a  background. 
Figs.  2,  3,  and  4  show  the  appearance  of  the  filament  when  too  cold, 
too  bright,  and  just  balanced. 

To  find  the  temperature  of  the  incandescent  body,  the  current  through 
the  lamp  is  read  from  the  ammeter  and  reference  made  to  a  calibration 
sheet  on  which  are  tabiUated  values  of  temperature  corresponding  isy 
different  currents. 

The  calibration  of  an  optical  pyrometeris  for  "black-body"  tempera- 
tures. A  black  body  is  a  perfect  radiator,  or  a  body  that  ftbeorbe  all 
radiation  which  falls  upon  it,  reflects  none,  and  transmits  none  away. 
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Any  material  that  is  not  a  black-body  radiator  gives  off  less  radiation 
than  a  perfect  radiator  and,  if  it  is  incandescent,  appears  colder  and  less 
bright  than  a  black  body  at  the  same  temperature.  For  this  reason 
corrections  have  to  be  made  to  optical  pyrometer  readings  on  selectively 
radiating  bodies  that  depend  on  their  "  emiasivity, "  or  the  amount  of 
Ught  they  emit.    If  the  emissivity  is  known,  the  following  formula  de- 


\AA/W\A 


Fig.  1. 

-■nved  from  Wien's  Law  may  be  used  to  find  the  relation  between  apparent 
"^i-emperature  and  true  temperature. 

In  which  E    =    emissivity; 

X  =  wave  length  of  light  used; 
C,  =  14,500; 

«  =  base  of  Napierien  logarithms; 
Ti  =  apparent  temperature  of  body; 
Tt  =  true  temperature  of  body. 

If  the  emissivity  is  not  known,  it  can  be  found  by  this  relation,  if 
^he  true  and  apparent  temperatures  are  determined,  by  various  methods 
that  have  been  discussed  in  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards^  and 
elsewhere. 


^  BuTgflflB  and  Wallenberg:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  Sci.  Paper  242. 
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niack-body  coaditions  are  cloi^Iy  approxiiiiiitcd  m  furnaces  and  uni- 
funiily  heated  enclosures  and  by  n  number  of  commnuly  used  inatoiiaU, 
so  that  smaQ  errors,  if  any,  are  encountered  for  the  majority  of  indus- 
trial eonditioos.    However,  for  molten  mctjils  and  material  with  reflect-] 
iJlg  surfaces,  rertaio  corrections  niusi  be  mfidc  ur  black-body  conditions] 
aecurcil  by  siyma  ntcans  or  other  if  the  true  Icmperatiure  is  desired.     Often  * 
all  that  i»  required  is  to  be  able  to  ropoat  h  certain  temperature  under  j 
the  Muno  oonditioos.     In  such  cai^es,  the  "  apparent "  temperature  suffices 


Fia.  2. — FlL-^Ml■:^T  whb\  ntn  cfiLD. 


Kin.  3. — KlL\MKST  WHEN 
TIMJ  SBILHT. 


Fl«.  4. — FlLAMKNT  VnSN  JOST 
'  BALANCED. 


wilhotit  its  bcinK  necessary  to  detcrmitic  the  true  temperature.  It  is 
(tUKTully  desirable,  however,  t*j  know  llie  true  temperature  in  order 
to  be  able  to  compare  with  other  openitionH. 

One  precaution  that  must  be  observed  in  making  oplieal  pyrometer 
rt^dinga  is  that  the  instrument  must  not  be  sighted  ttirough  any  con- 
liderable  amount  of  smoke  or  fiamo,  particularly  sranke.  Hame  in- 
OfWOes  the  reading  but  is  not  generally  serious  for  hght  Hames;  smoke 
decreases  the  reading.  Smoke  absorbs  the  Light  froiii  the  object  and 
luui  A  large  effect  nn  the  readings.     It  is  generally  possible,  however,  to 


s^t  under  the  smoke  and  flame  or  to  get  rid  of  tbem  while  the  reading 
is  being  made. 

»To  secure  black-body  conditions,  a  number  of  methods  may  be  used. 
If  the  material  is  not  rctlocting  and  is  in  a  uniformly  heated  furnace,  the 
pyrometer  may  be  sighted  directly  on  it  and  true  temperatures  will  be 
read.  If  the  material  ha*  cracks  or  holes  in  it,  true  temperatures  will 
be  obtained  by  sighting  intu  them  as  the  radiation  from  them  closely 
approximates  that  of  a  perfect  radiator.  If  the  temperature  of  a  gas  is 
desired,  a  closed-end  tube  may  be  placed  so  that  the  gas  will  heat  the  end 
and  its  temperature  can  be  ascortainp<l  by  sighting  down  the  tube  at  the 
end.  Another  method  is  to  hang  a  metal  tai^t  in  the  gas  and  sight  on 
that.  The  temperature  «rf  molten  metal  can  also  be  taken  by  pushing 
a  closed-end  tube  into  it. 


I 


Apfucatiov  or  Opticat.  Pyrometer  to  Steel  Industry 


It  tias  been  determinetl  that  oxide  of  iron  is  approiumately  a  black 
body  and  that  the  difference  between  true  and  apparent  temperatures 
for  an  optical  pyrometer  using  red  Ught  is  only  a  few  degrees,  so  that  no 
correction  is  made  when  sighting  on  an  iron  billet  either  in  a  furnace  or 
outside.  This  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  as  no  precautions  need  be 
observeci  to  procure  black-body  conditions.  The  main  difficulty  is  that 
^the  scale  on  an  iron  billet  is  generally  loose  and  does  not  adhere  closely 
^to  the  piece.  This  means  that  the  scale  will  be  much  colder  than  the 
billet,  but  if  a  little  judgment  is  used  when  readings  are  made  and  the 
observations  arc  made  on  the  bright  spots  or  the  loose  scale  is  knocked 
ofif  where  it  is  desired  to  read,  no  difficulty  will  be  encountered  from  this 
source.     If  a  piece  has  an  angle  or  bole  or  crack  in  it,  the  reading  can  be 

I  made  at  those  points. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  the  disappearing-filament  type  optical 
pyrometer  is  that  the  object  can  actually  be  seen  through  the  telescope 
and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  select  any  portion  or  particular  spot,  no  matter 
bow  small,  and  balance  on  that.  This  is  particularly  desirable  in  the  case 
of  hot  .steel  that  is  lieing  worked.  It  has  a  mottled  appt^arance  due  to 
the  lotwe  scale  on  it  so  that  any  instrument  which  has  to  focus  on  acom- 
Bporativcly  large  field  will  give  a  temperature  that  depends  on  (he  average 
brightness  of  that  portion  of  the  billet. 

Molten  Steel  and  Slag. — In  the  case  of  molten  steel  or  slag,  we  have 
conditions  that  arc  not  black-body  and  corrections  must  be  made  to 
optical  pyrometer  readings.  I  n  the  open-hearth  furnace,  according 
to  Burgess,  temperatures  can  be  taken  of  the  walls  and  roof  and  slag 
surface  without  making  any  correction  for  emissivity.'  It  is  question- 
able, however,  how  close  the  temperature  of  the  slag  surface  is  to  the 

■  Temperature  Me«8urementji  in  Hnwemer  uid  Oppn-hearth  Practice.    U.  8.  Bureau 
bf  Staadoriia  Tech.  ra^r  Ul. 
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Steel  temperature;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  quite  large  dt£ferences  are  often 
noted  when  tapping.  Sometimes  the  steel  is  hotter  and  sometimes  colder 
than  the  slag,  depending  on  furnace  conditions. 

Tapping  temperatures  can  be  taken  very  readily  by  sighting  on  the 
steel  or  slag  stream  and  applying  the  corrections  as  worked  out  by 
Bui^ess.  These  corrections  are  for  an  emissivity  of  0.40  for  steel  and 
an  average  emissivity  of  0.65  for  slag.  Curves  showing  the  relation 
between  true  and  apparent  temperatures  for  steel  and  slag  are  shown  in 
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Fio.  5. — Emirsivity  corrections  for  steel  and  slag. 
Cun'e  1— Steel.     Curve  2— SlaR. 


Fig.  5.  When  taking  tapping  temperatures,  the  observer  should  stand 
on  the  windward  side  of  the  stream,  if  possible,  and  thus  avoid  smoke. 
Readings  can  be  made  on  the  slag  or  steel  stream  with  ease  and,  when 
corrected,  very  consistent  results  will  be  noted. 

Teeming  temperatures  can  also  be  taken  very  readily  by  sighting  on 
the  metal  stream  from  the  ladle  and  thus  obtaining  the  temperature  at 
which  each  ingot  is  teemed.     The  temperature  of  the  metal  rising  in 
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ttom-poured  molds  can  also  be  taken  if  there  is  no  smoke  to  interfere. 

Stream  temperatures  of  molten  cast  iron  and  pig  iron  hove  also  been 
taken  successfully,  theemissivity  of  0.40  being  used,  although  this  value 
iws  not  been  satiafactorily  checked.  It  serves,  however,  to  get  corn- 
able  results  and  is  probably  very  close  to  the  actual  emissivity. 

To  take  temperatures  in  the  blast  furnace  is  a  difficult,  although  not 
impossible,  matter  if  the  proper  precautions  are  taken.  If  the  tuyere 
glass  is  fii-at  calibrated  for  its  absorption  effect  on  the  optical  reading, 
oliservations  may  be  made  and  very  interesting  and  instructive  data  can 

obtained. 

f'orj^nff.^Temperatures  in  forging  furnaces  can  be  taken  with  the 
disappearing-filament  typo  optical  pyrometer  and  can  bo  used  to 
;ood  advantage  in  determining  when  an  ingot  is  sufficiently  hot  to  forge, 
'o  make  sure  that  the  temperature  taken  on  a  billet  of  steel  in  a  forging 
furnace  is  not  too  high,  due  to  loose  scale  becoming  tiotter  than  the  piece, 
it  is  sometimes  well  to  run  a  bar  into  the  furnace  and  clean  the  surface 
t  the  point  where  the  reading  is  made. 

Forging  temperatures  arc  a  more  or  less  uncertain  matter  due  to  the 
cooling  of  the  outside  surface  and  loose  scale.  Headings  can  be  made, 
however,  as  the  scale  falls  off  after  the  firet  blows  of  the  hammer.  If 
the  temperature  gradient  through  the  piece  is  known  approximately, 
tlie  optical  reading  on  the  surface  will  serve  as  an  indication  of  the  tem- 
irature  of  the  piece.  The  rule  to  follow  is  always  to  pick  the  brightest 
spot  and  a  place  free  from  loose  scale.  With  a  little  practice  and  judg-« 
ment,  much  useful  information  can  be  obtained. 

HoUing. — It  is  often  very  desirable  to  know  the  finishing  temperatures 
of  rolling  operations;  they  may  be  easily  obtained  with  the  disappcaring- 
filamcnt  optical  pyrometer.  If  small  stock  is  being  rolled,  temperatures 
ay  be  determined  accurately  after  the  firat  pass,  as  all  loose  scale  has 
dropped  off  and  the  iron  oxide  is  tightly  packed  and  is,  therefore,  at  the 
temperature  of  the  steel.  The  pyrometer  operator  can  judge  if  the  con- 
ditions arc  favorable  for  temperature  measurements  by  noting  if  there 
are  black  spots  on  the  piece,  these  being  indications  of  loose  scale. 

In  the  case  of  material  of  greater  cross-section  than  2  in.  or  there- 
.boutfl,  it  generally  takes  more  than  one  pass  to  free  it  of  scale.  This 
depends  a  great  deal  on  conditions,  however,  and  each  case  can  readily 
be  settled  by  bearing  in  mind  to  sight  on  the  bright  spots.  This  particu- 
larly applies  to  rolling  sheets  where  the  scale  lies  loosely  on  the  surface. 
In  this  case  the  temperature  reading  can  be  made  very  readily  just  after 
pafis  while  it  is  momentarily  stationary  before  reversing. 

To  make  quick  readings,  it  has  been  found  advantageous  to  set  the 
current  through  the  lamp  at  a  value  corresponding  to  the  approximate 
tem[>erature  of  the  piece  so  that  a  slight  adjustment  will  scr\'c  to  make 
a  balance.     If  this  is  done,  temperatures  of  small  rolling  stock  can  be 
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taken  in  a  couple  of  seconds  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  halt  the 
operation  to  make  the  reading. 

Heat  Treating. — Temperatures  of  steel  in  heat-treating  or  annealing 
furnaces  can  be  taken  accurately  by  the  use  of  the  optical  pyrometer, 
which  has  the  added  advantage  of  being  able  to  take  temperatures  of 
any  piece  in  the  furnace  or  any  section  of  a  particular  piece,  whereas  a 
thermocouple  may  give  the  gas  temperature,  which  may  not  bear  any 
relation  to  the  piece  being  treated. 

Use  op  Optical  Pyrometers  in  the  Glass  Industry 

The  optical  pyrometer  may  be  used  in  determining  the  temperature 
of  molten  glass  under  various  conditions  but  proper  precautions  must 
be  taken  in  each  case  to  avoid  incorrect  results.  The  errors  arise  from 
a  lack  of  black-body  conditions  and  may  be  avoided  in  all  cases  by  using 
a  closed-end  sight  tube.  This,  however,  is  not  always  necessary  and  a 
number  of  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  practicability  of 
a  sight  tube  and  other  methods  by  which  glass  temperatures  could  be  moat 
readily  taken  under  practical  working  conditions.  To  this  end,  observa- 
tions of  glass  temperatures  were  made  in  various  factories  on  different 
types  of  furnaces.  Until  experience  indicated  no  further  need,  results 
were  checked  by  using  a  thermocouple  as  well  as  the  optical  pyrometer. 
The  thermocouple  was  finally  discarded,  as  it  was  possible  to  secure  the 
same  results  with  greater  ease  by  producing  black-body  conditions 
The  employment  of  thermocouples  in  practical  work  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult for  a  number  of  reasons.  If  a  silica  or  porcelain  protecting  tube  is 
used,  it  will  withstand  the  effects  of  the  glass  long  enough  to  get  a  few 
checks  but  the  couple  is  rendered  useless  for  practical  routine  tests  be- 
cause the  tubes  soon  crack  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  cooling  glass, 
which  adheres  to  them.  If  a  noble-metal  couple  is  immersed  bare  in 
the  glass,  it  becomes  contaminated  and  brittle  so  that  incorrect  results 
are  obtained  as  a  consequence. 

Iron  or  nichrome  protecting  tubes  were  not  used  for  fear  that  the 
batch  of  glass  might  become  colored  by  material  being  dissolved  from 
them.  They  van  be  used  occasionally  in  window  glass,  as  iron  tools  are 
used  continually  for  stirring  and  skimming.  This  would  probably  be 
objectionable  witii  plate  or  optical  glass,  in  which  cases,  however,  clay 
tubes  could  be  and  have  been  used  successfully. 

After  a  number  of  checks  between  a  thermocouple  immersed  in  the 
glass  and  an  optical  pyrometer  reading  on  the  bottom  of  a  closed-end 
tube  beside  the  thermocouple,  in  which  the  two  checked  each  other  with- 
in 10**  F.,  it  was  decided  that  there  was  no  further  necessity  of  using  a 
thermocouple  for  checking  as  the  tube  was  much  simpler  and  the  extra 
apparatus  could  be  dispensed  with. 

In  most  cases,  errors  due  to  reflection  will  arise  when  sighting   on 
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he  surface  of  molten  glass.  In  one  tank  furnace,  a  difiference  of  1 17*  F. 
in  apparent  temperature  was  found  by  sighting  on  the  same  spot  from 
different  angles,  due  io  reflection  from  flames  and  walls.  These  reflec- 
tions are  entirely"  done  away  with  when  a  black-body  tube  is  used. 
I  The  best  way  to  determine  the  proper  method  of  taking  temperatures 
in  a  gliiSR  furnjicc  is  to  immerse  a  ttiht*  in  the  gla^  and,  when  i(  hfie  come 
to  Icmix^rature,  select  a  point  fret;  from  reflections,  if  there  is  any,  aiui 

>mpare  the  readings.     A  sight  in  the  shndow  of  a  clay  floater  that  lay 

to  the  wall  in  a  large  tank  furnace  was  found  to  agree  with  the  opti- 

reading  in  a  tube  to  IS  ^F.    A  similar  test  in  a  pot  furnace,  where  the 

iptical  reading  was  made  on  the  angle  of  intersection  of  the  black  wall 
of  the  pot  with  the  glass  surface,  gave  a  check  of  5**  F. 

It  apjxrars  probable,  although  it  has  not  been  conclusively  proved, 
at  the  radiation  from  an  uncovered  pot  or  kiln  of  glass  that  has  no 

otter  bodies  surrounding  it  is  that  of  black  body  for  a  wave 
length  of  approximately  O.Co  microns.  The  evidence  to  support 
this  is  that  readings  made  with  the  optical  pyrometer  of  the  disappear- 
ing-filament  type  on  the  center  of  a  window-glasa  kiln  checked  a  thermo- 
couple immersed  in  the  glass  to  3°  F.  The  optical-pyrometer  readings 
were  made  almost  from  a  vertical  position  from  an  operating  tower  and 

iso  from  an  angle  of  about  G0°  with  the  Rla-ss  surface  and  both  seemed 
agree  equally  well  with  the  thermocouple.     It  would  be  well  to  check 

p  each  individual  case  with  a  black-body  lube  or  thermocouple,  how- 
ir,  as  conditions  vary  from  one  plant  to  another. 
In  each  ease  it  is  usually  possible  to  find  a  point,  the  optical  reading 

m  which  will  give  the  true  temperature.     This  can  be  determined  by 

LXperiment  in  each  case.     In  a  large  tank  furnace  of  the  reverberatory, 
generative  type,  for  example,  the  siu^ace  of  the  "metal"  will  give  ver>' 

iscordant  results  unless  care  is  taken  to  avoid  reflection  from  the  gas 
flame.  In  tliis  case,  however,  by  sightinK  in  the  shadow  on  the  vertical 
face  of  a  floater,  the  true  temperature  will  be  secured,  providing  there 
are  no  surfaces  of  large  extent  illuminating  that  face.  In  any  case,  it 
is  possible  to  check  the  accuracy  of  such  measurements  and  their  con- 
stancy by  temporarily  employing  a  black-body  tube  of  iron  or  clay.  In 
a  pot' furnace  where  the  pots  arc  open  and  in  tank  furnaces,  care  must 
be  taken  in  selecting  a  sighting  pf)iHt  because  of  the  strong  reflections. 
In  a  furnace  where  there  are  flames  playing  or  the  walLs  arc  hotter 
than  the  glass  sighted  on,  the  optical  reading  will  alwa>-s  be  high  due  to 
reflections  unless  a  place  can  be  found  that  is  protected  from  such 
xe  flections. 

I  A  method  that  has  proved  satisfactory  for  taking  tank  temperatures  is 
to  drill  diagonal  hole.s  through  tlie  walls  just  above  the  glass  surface  and  to 
insert  through  them  closed-end  clay  tubes  that  project  into  the  glass 

>nd  remain  there  permanently.     In  this  manner^  it  is  possible  to  keep  a 
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check  OD  the  ^ass  temperatures  around  the  tank  and  also  control  them 
to  the  desired  value.  The  use  of  the  optical  pyrometer  has  the  added 
advantage,  in  this  case,  that  when  the  clay  tubes  break  no  damage  roBuIts, 
as  would  be  the  case  if  platinum  couples  were  usbd. 

When  determining  temperatures  in  a  pot  furnace  where  the  individual 
pots  have  closed  tops,  it  will  doubtless  prove  correct  to  take  the  tem- 
perature as  that  optically  observed  on  the  pot  wall  near  the  ^ass,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  angle  practically  black-body  conditions  prevail. 
In  any  case,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  material  oi  the  pot  and  its 
top,  while  they  may  be  such  as  to  give  black-body  radiation,  will  not 
necessarily  do  so  when  covered  with  a  surface  of  molten  ^ass. 

In  plate-glass  pot  furnaces,  it  was  found  that  readings  made  on  the 
intersection  of  the  glass  surface  and  the  pot  wall  gave  the  true  glass  tem- 
perature; but  readings  on  the  glass  surface  in  the  center  <rf  the  pot  were 
too  high  due  to  flames  playing  over  them. 

^lien  the  purpose  of  the  measurement  is  to  insure  repetition  of 
working  conditions,  the  actual  temperature  may  not  be  necessary  and, 
therefore,  a  single  point  may  be  chosen  for  observation  from  day  to  day 
without  regard  to  the  real  temperature.  It  is  recommended,  however, 
that  true  temperatures  be  found  in  ever>'  case  and  recorded  as  the 
actual  operating  condition.  The  value  of  so  doing  is  evident,  for  it  makes 
data  of  value  in  comparison  with  other  observations  and  other  condi- 
tions. Furthermore,  any  new  furnaces  that  are  to  be  installed  may 
differ  in  their  natures  from  older  ones.  In  such  a  case  true  temperatures 
would  be  necessary  for  comparison. 

A  black-body  tube  of  clay  may  be  used  if  care  is  taken  to  heat  it 
gradually  before  plunging  it  into  the  molten  glass.  An  ordinary  gas 
pipe  also  makes  a  very  satisfactory-  black  body,  but  should  be  well  burned 
out  to  remove  oil  and  grease  from  the  interior  before  being  used.  The 
presence  of  any  smoke  within  the  pipe  will,  by  reason  of  it«  absorption, 
give  false  readings.  A  2-in.  (.5-cm.)  gas  or  water  pipe  capped  at  the  far 
end  has  been  found  very  satisfactory  as  a  black  body.  Such  a  pipe  has 
been  used  successfully  up  to  a  length  of  10  or  12  ft.(3or3.6m.)  hi  furnace 
gases. 

The  accuracy  of  measurement  with  the  disappearing-filament  optical 
pyrometer  depends  somewhat,  but  not  greatly,  on  the  skill  of  the  observer. 
Even  those  using  the  instrument  for  the  first  time  will  find  that  they  can 
check  each  other  to  within  5  to  10°  F.,  depending  on  the  care  they  may 
exercise  in  balancing. 

Optical  Pybometers  in  the  Xon-fehrous  FotjNDRT 

Many  alloys  of  widely  varying  composition  are  made  in  the  non- 
Imous  foundry  at  the  present  time  and  for  many  of  them  the  tempera^ 


ture  at  which  the  meta!  is  poured  is  a  vita!  factor,  as  the  mechanical 
properties  of  an  alloy  often  depend  lai^ely  on  the  casting  temperature. 
The  writer  ventures  to  state  that  a  great  many  rejections  would  never 
occur  if  the  foundry  pouring  temperatures  were  carefully  controlled. 
In  many  foundries,  as  soon  as  a  pot  of  metal  is  pulled  from  the  furnace 
and  skimmed,  the  molder  is  anxious  to  pour  immediately  for  fear  of  its 
getting  too  cold,  even  though  it  may  be  a  great  deal  hotter  than  neces- 
sary. Temperatures  of  a  brass  alloy  from  a  number  of  different  pots, 
all  for  the  same  kind  of  castings,  varied  in  temperature  from  1937'  to 
2337°F.,(1058^  to  1281"  C). 

The  taking  of  temperatures  of  non-ferrous  alloys  may  be  done  in  a 
number  of  ways.  A  protected  bascvmetal  thermocouple  may  be  used 
for  the  lower  melting  alloys  and  platinum  thermocouples  for  the  higher 
melting  alloys.  There  arc  a  number  of  disadvantages,  however,  in  their 
uae.  If  a  metal  protecting  tube  is  used,  it  will  be  attacked  by  the  molten 
metal  and  finplly  spoil  the  couple.  Another  disadvantage  is  that  the 
metal  of  the  protecting  tube  goes  into  solution  in  the  alloy,  which  in 
many  cases  is  vcrj'  undesirable.  Protecting  tubes  of  different  ceramic 
materials  may  be  used  but,  as  they  are  somewhat  fragile,  the  couple  is 
soon  contaminated,  which  in  the  case  of  platinum  thermocouples  is 
somewhat  expensive. 

The  difficulty  in  using  an  optical  pyrometer  on  non-ferrous  alloys 
is  that  practically  all  of  them  contain  copper  and  oxidize  readily.  As  a 
residt,  when  a  molten  metal  surface  is  exposed,  it  immediately  oxidizes; 
and  the  longer  it  is  exposed,  the  thicker  the  coat  of  oxide  becomes,  so 
that  the  reading  of  the  optical  varies  greatly,  depending  on  the  instant 
at  which  the  balance  was  made.  To  remedy  this  difficulty,  a  number  of 
experiraent-s  were  tried  with  closed-end,  quartz,  sight  tubes  immersed  in 
the  metal  and  the  readings  were  checked  against  a  protected  platinum- 
rhodium  thertnocouple.  The  ends  of  the  quartz  tubes  were  immersed  to 
the  same  depth  as  the  thermocouple,  which  was  enclosed  in  a  silica  pro- 
tecting tube.  Tlic  following  readings  were  ubtained  on  nickel-silver 
from  different  pots. 


DirrBRKNCi, 

DxonBBA  P, 


TaBMIOCOCPLK 

TEMPRHATOaK, 

Dbqkbkh  F. 

OmCAL  PlROUKTBI 
TKUrBnATORB, 
DcflKKU  F. 

2165 

2irii 

2170 

2170 

2207 

2200 

2i»:i 

2103 

2112 

2115 

2142 

2147 

2211 

2210 

22U 

2213 

2236 

2227 
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The  thermocouple  was  read  with  a  potentiometer  indicator  with 
automatic  cold-junction  compensation. 

Similar  tests  were  made  on  manganese-bronze,  yellow  brass,  and  other 
alloys  of  which  the  following  readings  are  representative. 


No. 


Thbkhocouplb 
Temperature, 

D&OBEES  F. 

Optical  Ptbombteb 
Tempbbatokb, 

DBaREBS  F. 

1698 

1699 

1836 

1830 

ISOO 

1805 

2067 

2070 

DirrBBBMCE, 

Dbobbbb  p. 


1 
2 

3  ISOO  1805  5 

4  2067  2070  3 

From  the  above  results,  it  was  concluded  that  no  errors  would  result 
from  using  a  sight  tube  in  taking  these  molten  metal  temperatures  so  the 
device  shown  in  Fig.  6  was  designed.  The  optical  pyrometer  A  is  clamped 
on  one  end  of  a  light  steel  tube  B  and  the  sight  tube  C  on  the  other  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  pyrometer  is  always  sighted  on  the  bottom  of  the 
Hight  tube.     To  make  a  temperature  observation,  the  quartz  sight  tube  is 


Flo.    6. — Optical  pybometer  with  sight  tube  attachbd. 

plunged  directly  into  the  metal  and  after  a  period  of  approximately  45 
Hw-.,  while  the  tube  is  coming  to  temperature,  a  balance  is  made  and  the 
lube  withdrawn.  In  this  manner  the  temperature  of  metal  in  a  pot 
may  be  taken  before  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  furnace,  the  tube  being 
|iUNl)<>d  down  through  the  charcoal  on  the  surface,  and  the  final  tempera- 
luro  luuy  thus  be  controlled  at  will. 

It  was  attempted  to  determine  the  approximate  emissivity  of  some 
ttUoys  by  taking  a  reading  in  the  tube  just  after  a  pot  was  skimmed  and 
itiiintMliately  sighting  on  the  oxidized  surface  of  the  metal  and  determining 
tin*  (Muissivity  from  the  two  readings,  using  the  formula  previously 
(ttvrn.  The  emissivity  values  obtained  would  only  be  approximate  as 
U»»  reading  in  the  tube  would  give  the  temperature  of  the  metal  about  6 
\\\^  bt'low  the  surface  and  not  the  true  surface  temperature.  However, 
U»**y  would  give  the  desired  relation  between  surface  and  true  tempera- 
i^fi*  of  metal.  In  Tabic  1  are  given  a  few  readings  taken  in  this  manner. 
*X\w  Hrst  column  gives  the  true  temperature  T,  the  second  the  apparent 
W(U|M'mturc  S,  the  third  the  calculated  emissivity  E,  the  fourth  gives 
Um^  trmperaturc  Ti  calculated  from  the  apparent  temperature  and  the 
HMWk  emissivity  found.  This  would  be  the  calculated  temperature  if  no 
liytv  were  used  and  a  correction  for  a  mean  emissivity  of  0.69  is  made  to 
tHUtt^gli  on  the  surface  of  the  oxidized  metal.     The  fifth  column  gives 
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the  errors  that  would  result  in  using  this  value  instead  of  actually  measur- 
ing the  true  temperature  with  the  aid  of  a  sight  tube. 

Table  1. — Pyrometer  Readings  Taken  to  Determine  Emissivity  of 
Non-ferrous  Alloy 


Metd 


Appar- 

Tulw  cnt 

Tem-         Tem- 

perftturr.  persture. 

Demm     Degreea 

T  S 


Calcu- 
lated 

EniiB- 

sivtty 

E 


Calcu- 
lated 
Tem- 
perature, 
Decrees 


Diffcr- 
enne  in 
Tem- 
pera- 
ture," 
Dejcrees 

F. 
T  -  Ti 


Reaiuka 


1.  No.  1  composition  2147  2110  0.80  2170  -23      Mean  emiasivity 

2.  No.  1  composition.  1978  1928  0  71  1980  -2      for  Nos.  1  and  2 

3.  N}.  1  composition.  1934  1934  composition  ia 

4.  No.  1  composition.  1945  1928  (?)     '  0.69.  Both  metals 

5.  No.  2  composition .  2258  2184  0.66,  2247  +U     have      practically 

6.  No.  2  composition.  2337  2206  same  composition. 

7.  No.  2  composition .  2170  2117  0.73  2178  -8      No.  2  is  more  im- 

8.  No.  2  composition  2275  2217  0.73  2283  -8      pure  and  all  virgin 

9.  No.  2  composition.  2170    -  2110  0  71  2173  -3      metal  is  in  No.  1. 

10.  No.  2  composition.  2183  2102  0.63'  2160  +23 

11.  Monel 2364  2263  0.59: 

12.  Gun  metal 2247  2165  0.63'  2226  -f21 

13.  Gun  metal 2254  2173  0.64  2234  +20 

14.  Gun  metal 2185  2147  0,80  2209  -26 

*This  column  shows  the  error  in  calculated  temperature  due  to  using  mean 
emiasivity. 

It  will  be  seen  that  an  error  of  +  or  —25°  F.  may  result  from  using 
a  mean  emissivity  value  and  taking  the  temperature  by  sighting  on  the 
surface  of  the  skimmed  metal.  It  is  questionable,  however,  if  this  would 
ever  prove  to  be  a  satisfactory  method  of  taking  temperatures  as  there 
are  bright  and  dark  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  in  the  pots  and 
various  readings  may  be  obtained.  In  this  tabulation  the  brightest 
spot  was  always  chosen  to  sight  upon.  In  the  case  of  brasses,  the  zinc 
fumes  make  it  very  questionable  what  the  reading  would  be  and  it  was 
not  attempted  to  make  any  observations  for  them  other  than  in  the  sight 
tube. 

After  making  temperature  measurements  on  a  number  of  different 
alloys  in  three  different  foundries  under  variable,  conditions,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  the  use  of  the  optical  pyrometer  in  a  foundry  for  determin- 
ing the  temperatures  of  brasses,  bronzes,  nickel-silver,  monel,  and  special 
alloys  of  various  kinds  is  entirely  feasible  and  satisfactory  if  a  sight  tube 
is  used;  or  if  certain  precautions  are  observed  and  no  great  accuracy  re- 
quired, the  optical  pyrometer  may  be  used  without  a  sight  tube  by  sight- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  skimmed  metal  and  applying  a  predetermined 
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correction.  The  optical  pyrometer  with  sight^tubo  attachment  is  par- 
ticularly usffiil  in  detcrniiuing  iiict^l  teinperalures  in  the  furnace  previous 
to  pulling  the  pol  and  pouring  the  nieta!.  In  ihis  manner  great  uniform- 
ity of  pouring  teniperaturifS  may  be  obtained.  It  was  shown  conclusively 
that  a  silica  lube  inuiiersiHi  in  a  metal  ha«  black-body  charactoristics 
as-  borne  out  by  the  excellent  checks  against  a  carefully  calibrated 
thermocouple. 

Tlie  time  required  to  make  a  temperature  observation  is  short  and 
the  use  of  a  quartz  sight  tube  allows  it  to  be  plunged  cold  into  the  metal 
without  breaking,  which  is  a  big  advantage.  If  the  tube  breaks  it  is 
easily  and  quickly  replaced  and  the  instrument  is  not  injured  in  any  way, 
as  a  thermocouple  would  be. 


Copper,  Nickel,  Silveb,  and  Gold  Temperatures 

Temperature  observations  were  made  on  streams  of  copper  from  re- 
fining furnaces  with  the  optical  pyrometer  and  the  emissivity  determined 
by  finding  the  true  temperature  both  with  a  thermocouple  and  a  sight- 
tube  attachment  to  the  optical.  The  values  obtained  agreed  very  well 
with  that  determined  by  Burgess,  which  was  0.17.  Readings  made  on 
the  oxidized  surface  of  a  freezing  ingot  of  pure  copper  and  corrected  for 
the  emissivity  of  copper  oxide,  as  determined  by  Burgess,'  gave  the  fol- 
lowing results: 


ApPAKKKT  'TlCMTtlHTVRM, 

Deoukes  p. 

1916 
1920 


Tlux  Tempxiiatoui, 
OKaKsni  F. 

19S3 
1900 


Mean 1917. ( 


1986.5 


When  considering  that  the  melting  point  of  copper  is  given  as  1985^ F., 
this  is  a  very  good  agreement  and  shows  Burgess'  value  for  emissivity 
to  be  correct  for  these  conditions, 

No  readings  were  made  on  nickel  but  a  number  were  t^ken  on  streams 
of  approximately  55^5  cupro-nickcl  with  very  good  results.  The  cmis- 
aivity  was  not  determined  but,  from  observations  in  the  furnace  and  on  the 
stream,  the  value  of  0.285  was  chosen.  This  may  be  considerably  in 
error,  but  served  for  comparative  values. 

A  number  of  obscr^'ations  were  made  on  both  fine  and  sterling-silver 
streams,  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  determining  the  proper  emissivity 
value  to  use  as  silver  is  so  a  good  a  reflector.  The  reflection  of  windows 
and  lights  can  easily  be  seen  in  a  stream  of  silver,  so  that  the  optical 
reading  may  ejtsily  be  in  error  if  great  care  is  not  taken.  Sterling  silver 
has  a  greater  tendency  to  oxidize,  due  to  the  presence  of  copper,  so  that 
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care  must  be  tftkeii  in  choosing  the  place  where  the  sight  is  made.  For 
these  reasons  it  was  decided  not  to  Iw  practicable,  as  an  every-day  opera- 
tion, to  take  silver  tetnperatiiros  by  siglitirtg  on  the  stream.  The  mclhod 
of  the  optical  sight  tube,  however,  was  found  to  be  entirely  satisfaetor}'. 

[Silver  is  usually  melted  in  tilting  furnaces  or  small  open  hearths  so  that 
it  is  not  difficult  to  insert  the  iube  tn(o  the  molten  metal  and  take  a 
reading    while    refining   or   just    before   casting    and    the    temperature 

I  controlled  as  desired. 

In  the  determination  of  gold  temperatures,  approximately  the  same 
problems  are  met  with  as  with  silver  except  that  the  gold  temperatures 

[&re  higher.    The  sight-tube  method  can  be  used  as  with  silver  with  success. 

Cement  Temperatures 

Clinker  temireratures  may  be  taken  very  readily  as  they  fall  in  a 
stream  from  a  kiln;  or  if  it  is  desired  to  take  them  part  way  up  a  revolv- 
ing kiln  into  the  end  of  which  a  flame  is  projected,  the  flame  can  be  shut 
off  momentarily  while  the  rending  is  taken. 

VvEi,  Beds  and  Gas  Tesmprratures 

The  temperature  of  the  surface  of  beds  of  incandescent  coal  or  coke 
may  be  taken  with  the  disappearing-filament  optical  pyrometer,  pro- 
viding there  is  no  smoke  or  much  flame  intervening.     It  is  questionable, 

[however,  what  relation  there  is  between  the  surface  temperature  and 
that  of  the  center  of  a  large  mass.  It  is  also  pf>BsihIc  to  pick  out  hot  spots 
in  a  fuel  bed  and  lake  their  temperature  with  tlie  opticnl  pyrometer. 

[This  should  give  the  clinkering  temperature  under  the  actual  flring  con- 
ditions and  not  under  artificial  ones. 

If  it  is  desired  t<j  take  gas  temperatures  in  flues  or  firing  chambers, 

fa  clt»sed-end  ceramic  tube  can  be  set  in  the  wall  and  i-eadingii  made  in  it. 
Porcelain,  alundum,  clay,  and  carbonmdum  Imve  been  successfully  used 
under  these  conditions  in  taking  gas  temperatures  of  forging  furnaces, 

[marine  boilers,  otc.,  etc. 

Determining  Temperatures  in  Ceramic  Industries 

In  the  ceramic  industries,  temperatures  arc  often  very  high  and  a  mat- 
ter of  grejit  itni)ortance,  but  often  can  be  taken  only  with  a  radiation  or 
optical  pynimeter.  The  disappearing-filament  type  has  the  advantage 
that  the  temperature  of  any  particular  object  can  be  determined  regard- 
less of  the  temperature  afsurrounding  walls  or  objects,  providing,  of  course, 
that  tiie  object  is  a  black  body,  which  would  generally  be  near  eiiougli  to 
the  caae  in  a  furnace  or  kiln  unless  the  material  was  glazed.  The  uni- 
formity of  a  kiln  maj-  also  very  readily  be  obtained  by  making  observa- 

,  tions  on  different  points.     This  is  often  very  important  and  may  have 

la  great  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  product. 
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Miscellaneous  Uses  of  Optical  Pyrometers 

For  electric-furnace  temperatures,  particularly  laboratory  and  ex- 
perimental furnaces,  the  optical  pyrometer  can  be  used  to  great  advan- 
tage in  taking  either  the  arc  temperature  or  that  of  the  material  it  heats 
or  the  walls  of  the  furnace.  Another  use  for  this  type  of  optical  py- 
rometer is  the  checking  of  base-metal  thermocouples.  This  may  seem 
strange  to  many  who  consider  that  an  optical  pyrometer  does  not  ap- 
proach the  accuracy  of  a  thermocouple.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  optical 
pyrometer,  in  the  useful  range  of  a  base-metal  thermocouple,  has  an 
absolute  accuracy  of  -f-  or  —  15°  F,  or  better  and  can  repeat  readings 
to  5"  F.,  while  the  thermocouple  may  be  much  further  ofl"  c^ibration  than 
that.  The  advantage  of  this  method  of  checking  is  that  a  couple  may 
be  very  quickly  checked  as  it  is  used  by  sighting  on  the  fire  end  and  com- 
paring the  reading  with  that  of  the  thermocouple  indicator.  As  this 
takes  only  a  few  minutes  a  large  number  of  checks  can  be  made  in  the 
course  of  half  a  day;  while  if  it  were  attempted  to  check  the  couples  with 
another  couple,  at  least  3'^  hr.  would  be  consumed  in  each  check.  This 
time  would  be  required  for  the  two  couples  to  come  to  equilibrium,  if 
they  were  protected  as  most  couples  are;  and  even  then,  unless  the  fur- 
nace conditions  were  good,  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  if  both  couples 
were  at  the  same  temperature. 

In  concluding,  the  writer  can  say  that  the  Morse  type  of  disappear- 
ing-filament  optical  pyrometer  has  been  found  to  be  very  useful  in  taking 
temperatures  in  many  industries  where  thermocouples  cannot  be  used  or 
where  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  continuous  record  of  temperatures. 
To  obtain  true  temperatures,  black-body  conditions  must  prevail  or  a 
correction  for  emissivity  must  be  made.  Temperature  observations 
taken  in  furnaces  are  generally  true  temperatures  if  the  material  in  them 
is  not  reflecting.  All  molten  metals  must  have  emissivity  corrections. 
Materials  like  iron  oxide,  graphite,  and  most  rough  materials  give  black- 
body  radiation  in  the  open. 

To  obtain  black-body  conditions,  it  is  necessary  for  a  black  body 
to  take  the  temperature  of  the  material  and  sight  on  that  or  at  an  angle 
or  hole  in  the  piece  that  will  radiate  as  a  black  body. 

The  use  of  the  Morse  type  optical  pyrometer  does  not  require  a  highly 
skilled  operator;  a  man  can  generally  be  trained  for  the  works  use  of 
the  instrument  in  a  few  days.  The  balancing  of  the  instrument  is  very 
simple  and  a  very  short  time  is  required  to  acquire  speed. 
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EmissiTe  Powers  and  Temperatures  of  Non-black  Bodies 

BT    A.    O.    WOBTHING,*    PH.    D.,    CLETELAXD,    OHIO 
(ChicMO  Meedoc.  September.  I9I9) 

Black  Bodies. — In  the  ordinar>-  conception,  a  black  object  is  an  opaque 
object  that  reflects  but  little  of  the  light  that  is  incident  on  it.  This 
means  naturally  that  such  an  object  is  a  good  absorber  of  luminous  radia- 
tion. The  black  body,  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  high-tempera- 
ture measurements,  represents  the  limit  in  blackness  of  all  black  objects. 
It  is  a  body  that  not  only  absorbs  all  visible  radiations  but  also  all  other 
radiations  in  the  infra-red  and  the  ultra-violet  regions  of  the  spectrum 
which  are  incident  on  it.  No  substance  is  known  that  is  completely 
black;  platinum  black,  one  of  the  nearest  if  not  the  neartet  representative 
of  the  ideal,  reflects  1  per  cent,  or  so  of  ordinary  visible  radiation.  The 
closest  approach  to  the  ideal  is  a  small  opening  in  the  wall  of  a  relatively 
large  opaque  cavity.  Any  radiation  incident  on  this  black  body  will  be 
almost  completely  absorbed  if  the  relative  dimensions  are  properlj'  chosen 
no  matter  what  the  material  may  be.  The  great  difference  between  the 
blackness  of  such  a  cavity  and  of  lampblack,  for  instance,  will  be  appar- 
ent to  one  who  makes  the  simple  test. 

Non-black  Bodies. — The  field  of  non-black  bodies  covers  al!  real 
bodies.  Their  characteristics  are  extremely  varied.  So  far  as  absorp- 
tion of  radiation  is  concerned,  these  bodies  range  practically  from  the 
almost  completely  black,  platinum-black,  and  lampblack,  which  absorb 
all  but  a  fractional  part  of  1  per  cent,  or  so  of  the  incident  radiation,  by 
an  infinite  variety  of  steps  to  freshly  polished  silver,  which  ordinarily 
absorbs  only  a  few  per  cent.  The  exact  percentage  absorbed  depends 
not  only  on  the  nature  of  the  incident  radiation,  but  also  on  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body,  the  condition  of  its  surface,  the  angle  of  incidence,  the 
nature  of  the  surrounding  medium,  and  on  certain  other  less  important 
conditions.  As  consequences  of  these  varied  characteristics,  we  have 
not  only  the  differences  of  color  of  ordinary  objects,  but  also  the  changes 
of  color  that  any  one  object  undergoes  on  heating  or  when  lighted  from 
various  directions.  This  complexity  of  the  phenomena,  in  a  way,  is 
responsible  for  the  meagemess  of  knowledge  r^arding  materials  at 
elevated  temperatures. 

Measurement  of  High  Temperatures. — Excepting  in  cases  where  the 
thermocouple  or  the  gas  thermometer  is  applicable,  in  which  case  the 

*  Physicist,  Nels  Research  Uiboratory. 
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temperatures  obtnined  are  true  temperatures  regaitlless  of  the  material 
studied,  high  tcnij>eniture8  are  aUnost  always,  if  not  always,  determined 
from  measurements  of  radiation.  In  fact,  deterniiuations  of  tempera- 
ture froTn  this  latter  point  of  view  are  often  so  much  more  convenient 
than  the  thermocouple  and  especially  the  gas-thermometer  determiua-| 
tiona  that,  in  the  region  where  all  of  these  types  of  measurements  may  be] 
made,  the  radiation  measurements  are  often  preferred.  This  is  true 
even  though  tlie  tcniperatures  usually  thus  directly  determined  are  not 
the  actual  temperatures,  a  consequence  of  the  sourties  of  the  radiation 
being  non-hlack  bodies;  in  other  woiils,  a  conse<]uence  of  being  concerned 
with  irun,  or  glass,  or  tungsten  instead  of  small  openings  leading  to  rela-j 
lively  large  cavities  uniformly  heated. 

Coordination  of  Kxpcritncntal  HcauiUi. — In  order  that  data  on  iron,! 
glass,   tungsten,  or  other  non-black  bodies  obtained  in  one  laboratory,, 
may  be  correlated  with  similar  data  obtained  elsewhere,  temperalurea  I 
must  be  expressed  on  a  common  scale.     The  true  temperature  aeale  is  the  | 
natural  scale  for  this  purpose.     It  is  ordinarily  the  scale  to  which  all 
other  temperatures  can  be  most  directly  reduced.     When  the  measure- 
ments depend  on  the  radialion,  a  knowledge  of  emissive  powers  repre- 
sents a  means  whereby  such  uu^asured  temperatures  may  be  converted  ^ 
simply  iuto  the  actual  temperatures.     Because  of  this,  we  herewith  give  i 
consideration    to    the   signiBcance  of  emissive  powers,   how  they  are 
obtained,  and  how  they  are  applied  in  the  determination  of  the  real  true 
temperatures  of  non-black  bodies. 


FUNOAMENTAI.  CoXCBPTS   ReOARDINO   EsflSSrVE   PoWERS 

Two  Chimes  of  Emissxi'e  Pmvers. — There  are  two  classes  of  emissive 
powers  that  are  commonly  applied  to  temperatuie  measurements.  One 
of  these,  called  the  total  emissive  power,  is  based  on  the  total  heating 
effects  due  to  the  radiation  from  a  non-black  body  source;  the  other, 
called  spectral  emissive  power,  is  based  uii  the  monochromatic  brightness 
of  the  source.  Total  emissive  powers  are  used  generally  in  connection 
with  radiation  pyrometry  (o  deterinine  ( rue  temperatures;  spectral 
emissive  powers  are  similarly  usi'd  in  connection  with  optical  pyrometry. 
We  shall  consider  these  later  in  considerably  more  detail. 

Kirchho^'s  Law.— A  fundamental  law  underlying  the  teinpcrature 
radiations  from  non-black  bodies  was  oriKinally  put  foith  by  Kirchhoff 
and  is  universally  known  as  Kirchhoff's  law.  The  fundamental  aspect  of 
this  law  n\ay  be  readily  demonstrated  in  the  home.  I.ct  one  take,  for 
instance,  a  piece  of  bntken  crockery  with  a  decorative  pattern,  and  heat 
it  over  a  gas  flame  in  a  dark  room.  When  the  crockery  becomes  incan- 
descent, the  darker  portions  of  the  pattern  will  be  noticeably  the  brighter. 
Those  portions  that  were  good  absorbers  of  light  show  themselves,  when 


I 


I 
I 


heated,  to  be  good  emitters.  This  effect  is  not  due  to  a  change  in  the 
characteristics  of  the  pottery  or  the  painted  design,  for  if  the  pottery  when 
hot  is  illuminated  relatively  strongly  by  means  of  some  other  light,  the 
different  parts  of  the  pattern  will  appear  in  their  natural  colors. 

Kirchhoff's  law,  which  is  directly  applicable  here,  states  that  the  rate 
of  emission  of  radiant  energj*  (the  radiant  flux)  by  a  non-black  body 
divided  by  its  absorption  factor  (the  ratio  of  the  radiation  absorbed  by 
the  liody  to  the  incident  radiation — strictly  speaking,  this  radiation 
should  be  like  that  from  a  hiark  Ixwly  at  the  same  tempprature)  is  equal 
to  the  rate  of  euiisaiou  of  radiant  energy  (the  radiant  flux)  by  a  black 
body  of  the  same  size  and  temperature.  Thus  using  concrete  values, 
it  would  appear,  from  the  work  of  Thwing'  on  cast  iron  and  of  others  on 
black-body  radiation,  that  ca^t  iron  at  IGOO"  K.  (1327°  C.)  radiates 
energy  at  a  rate  of  10. S  watts  per  sq  cm.,  that  it  absorbs  at  this  tem- 
perature about  29  per  cent,  of  the  radiation  from  a  black  body  at  the 
same  temperature  that  is  incident  on  it,  and  that  in  agreement  with 

this  a  black  body  at  1600°  K.  radiates  energy  at  a  rate  of  ^  '    ^ 

\j,£M  cm. 

or  37.3 r- 

cm.' 

The  reasoning  underlying  (his  law  is  simple.  Suppose  a  non-black 
body  and  a  black  body  are  placed  in  an  opaque  enclosure  possessing  a 
uniform  temperature.  According  to  experience  these  two  bodies  would, 
in  time,  come  to  the  same  temperature.  Moreover,  according  to  the 
common  conception,  these  two  bodies  will  function  as  ordinarily;  in  other 
words,  they  will  radiate  energy,  absorb  radiant  energy,  and  reflect  radiant 
energy.  In  order  that  these  two  bodies  shall  finally  maintain  a  steady 
common  temperature,  they  must,  radiate  energy  at  the  same  rate  that 
they  absorb  it.  The  black  body  will  absorb  all  of  the  radiation  falling 
on  it  and  must  radiate  at  that  sauie^rate.  The  non-black  body  will 
absorb  only  a  certain  part  of  the  radiation  fiUling  on  it  (29  per  cent,  if 
east  iron  at  a  temperature  nf  1600**  K.),  and  must  therefore  radiate  energy 
at  a  lower  rate  given  by  that  same  percentage  of  the  black-body  rate — 
a  give-and-take  policy  of  the  faii-e^st  kind.  Kirehhoff's  law,  the  generali- 
zation resulting  from  this  reasoning,  as  already  given,  states  that  the  rate 
of  radiatinn  of  energy  by  a  non-black  body  divided  by  its  absorption 
factor  is  equal  to  the  rate  of  radiation  of  energy  by  a  black  body  of  the 
same  surface  area  at  the  same  temperature,  a  statement  that  might 
'pithily  be  replaced  by  "As  a  body  absorbs,  so  does  it  radiate."  One 
of  the  most  striking  facts  expressed  by  this  law  is  that  all  non-black 
bodies  radiate  energy  at  lower  rates  per  unit  of  area  tlian  do  black  bodies 
at  the  same  temperature.     The  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  Lu  radia- 
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tioii  of  any  particular  wavo-Icngt h  of  nuliatioii,  with  exactly  similar 
results. 

The  relation  just  developed  may  be  put  in  mathematical  form,  thufl 

E, 


at 


=  E 


(X) 


where  E^  and  E  represent  respectively  the  rates  of  emission  of  energy  per 
unit  area  for  a  non-black  body  and  for  a  black  body  and  at  is  the  total 
absorption  factor  for  the  non-black  body. 

Anticipating  later  developments,  let  us  carry  this  discussion  slightly 
forward.  Evidently,  the  opaque  non-black  body  must  reflect  all  inci- 
dent radiation  that  it  does  not  absorb.  If  molten  iron  has  an  absorption 
factor  of  0.29,   it   must  also  have  a  reflection  factor  of  0.71,  that  is, 

r,  =  1  -  a,  (2) 

where  n  is  the  total  reflection  factor.-  Similar  reasoning  may  be  applied 
to  radiation  of  any  wave-length  with  corresponding  similar  results. 
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FiCJ.  1. — SPKrTHAL  DISTRIBUTION  CURVES  FORTHK  RADIANT  FLUXES  FROli:  O,  TUNGBTGN 

AT  24,50°  K.;  /»,  a  hlack  body  at  2450°  K.;  r,  a  hlack  bodv  at  2500"  K. 

It  i.s  well  to  emphasize  tlio  fundamental  basic  character  of  this  law 
for  the  measurement  of  high  temperatures.  Exactly  how  this  is  the 
case  will  appear  to  some  extent  as  we  proceed.  That  it  also  unclerlies 
the  laws  of  Stefan  and  Holtzmann  and  of  Planck,  to  be  considered  later, 
will  not  be  made  evident  tliere,  though  true. 

Illiuitralive  Data. — Let  us  consider,  further,  specimen  data  illustrating' 
the  relation  between  emissive  powers  and  radiation.     In  Fig.  1,  curve 
a  represents  the  spectral  distribution  of  the  radiant  flux  from  tungsten 
at  2450°  K.,  the  normal  operating  temperature  of  the  60-watt  vacuum 
tungsten  lamp.     It  shows  the  relative  heating  effects  of  radiant  flux  associ- 

*For  radiation  havioK  the  sanio  spectral  (list rilmt ion  as  that  from  a  black  body 
having  the  same  temperature. 


atcd  with  the  various  wave-lengths  of  the  source.    Thus,  for  instance,  the 
maximiun  effect  is  in  the  infra-red  spectrum  at  l.Oo/i,  being  about  a  third 

P eater  than  at  the  red  edge  of  the  visible  spectrum  (0.78^)  and  alwut 
irce  and  one-half  times  as  great  as  at  the  blue  edge  of  the  visible  spec- 
um  (0.3S/<).  The  area  enclosed  by  this  curve  and  the  X-axis  in  accord 
ith  tliis  represents  the  total  heating  effect  or  radiant  flux  from  the 
watts 
source  per  unit  area,  a  quantity  to  be  measured  ordinarily  in        ^  ■ 

cm* 

Similarly,  curve  b  shows  the  relative  heating  effects  or  radiant  flux 
associated  with  the  various  wave-lengths  of  the  radiation  from  a  black 
body  at  2460'  K.     The  area  enclosed  by  this  curve  and  the  X-axis  like- 

Kise   represents  the  lot^l  heating  effect  or  radiant  flux  from  a  black 
WA  t  Ik 
>dy  per  unit  of  area,  a  quantity  likewise  expressed  ordinarily  in  , 

urve  c  refers  in  an  exactly  similar  manner  to  a  black  body  at  2S00°  K. 
At  this  temperature  a  black  body  posst^sscs  the  same  color  as  does  the 
tungsten  at  2450°  K. 

The  total  emissive  pmver  of  a  nuhatance  is  the  ratio  of  the  radiant  flux 
per  unit  of  area  from  that  nubstance  to  the  radiant  flux  iter  unit  of  area  from 
a  black  body  at  the  same  temperature.  Thus,  the  ratio  of  the  area  under 
curve  a  to  the  area  under  curve  b  gives  at  once  the  total  emissive  power  for 
tungsten  at  2450°  K.  Taking  due  account  of  the  units  in  which  the  ordi- 
Dates  and  abscissas  of  Fig.  1  arc  expressed,  we  find  from  the  area  under 
'^urve  6  that  the  rate  of  emission  of  energy  or  the  radiant  flux  from  a  black 

watts 
^^ody  at  2450°  K.  is  about  205    ^^  ,  and  that  the  corresponding  radiant 


cm.' 


watts 
*flu3c  from  tungsten  at  the  some  temperature  is  about  50        ,  ■ 


This' 

This 


ra 
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AH 


te^ds  to  0.27  for  the  total  emissive  power  of  tungsten  at  2450°  K. 
ratio  for  tungsten  is  not  constant  with  temperature. 

From  the  sahie  set  of  curves,  in  Fig.  I,  the  significance  of  spectral  cmis- 

ivc  powers  may  be  obtained;  but,  sincetheyarcmore commonly  obtained 
for  high-temperature  woik  ftom  visuiil  observations,  wc  sliall  consider 
them  from  this  point  of  view.  A  similar  platting  of  the  visual  effects 
against  the  wave-length  for  the  radiation  from  a  tungsten  filament  at 
2450°  k.  and  a  black  body  at  24,^0°  K.  and  2500°  K.  lead  to  the  si>cctral 

minosity  or  more  truly  the  spectral  brightness  distribution  curves  of 

'ig.  2.  Curve  a  thus  shows  the  relative  vi.'^uid  effects  associated  with 
the  various  wavc-lengUi.s  of  ihe  hiniinou.s  Hux  from  tungsten  at  2450°  K. 

i  shows  that,  for  a  certain  small  wave-length  interval,  the  visual  effect 


'  Id  computing  curve  a,  it  was  assumed  thiit  Lambert's  cosios  law  of  emission 
was  fulfilltHl.  Tttcrc  arc  murked  ilcviatiuns  fmm  tlm,  however,  which  undoubtedly 
explain  largely  ihc  discrepancy  between  the  value  Tor  the  radiant  flux  per  unit  of 
ar«a  here  xiveo  and  the  value  oblaiacd  from  direct  measurement. 
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■ 

is  greater  at  about  0.575m  than  elsewhere,  that  at  0.5^  the  visual  effect 
is  roughly  one-sixth  of  the  maximum  value,  and  at  0.6^  about  five-eixths 
of  the  maximum  value.  Curves  6  and  c  represent  similar  spectral  bright- 
ness distribution  ciu-ves  for  a  black  body  at  2450°  and  2500**  K.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  spectral  radiant-flux  curves,  the  areas  included  under  the 
curves  represented  the  rates  of  emission  of  radiant  energy  per  unit  of 


area,  quantities  measurable  in 


watts 
cm.' 


so  here  the  areas  included  under  the 


curves  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  brightness  of  the  tungsten  filament 


Mji. 


.Si  J6  .€0 

Wove  Length  in  ju. 


Fio.  2. — Spectral  distribution  curves  for  the  luminous  fluxes  frou:  o,  tung- 
sten AT  2450°  K.;  6,  a  black  body  at  2450°  K.;  c,  a  black  body  at25O0*  K. 


or  of  the  black  body ;  and,  if  due  account  of  the  units  in  which  the  ordinates 
and  abscissas  are  expressed  is  taken,  one  will  obtain  about  19S 


candles 

2 


cm.' 


and  440  ^""""^  for  the  tungsten  ^lament  and  for  the  black  body  at 

2450"  K.,  respectively. 

The  spectral  emissive  power  at  a  given  wave-length  and  temperature  for  a 
certain  substance  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  spectral  brightneee  for  thcU 
substance  for  the  given  temperature  and  wave-length  to  the  &rrre9ponding 
spectral  brightness  of  a  black  body  at  the  same  temperature.  Thus^  the 
ratio  of  the  ordinate  at  0.6^  for  curve  a  to  the  ordinate  at  the  same  wave- 
length for  curve  b  gives  the  spectral  emissive  power  at  0.6^  for  tungsten 
at  2450**  K.  Actual  carrying  out  of  the  operation  in  the  present  case 
yields  quite  closely  44  per  cent.     Similarly,  the  ratio  of  the  correspond- 
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«»,-tes  at  0.7m  gives  the  spectral  emissive  power  connected  with 

-^—length.     The   actual   value  is  about  42  per  cent.     These 

*  be  obtained  also,  as  stated,  from  the  spectral  radiant-flux 

'conformity  with  this  the  ratios  of  their  ordinates  at  0.6^ 

^  kewise  be  44  and  42  per  cent. 

-.  Total  Emissive  Powers 


^ 


theoretical  basis  underlying  total  emissive 
-^t;"*^  '^^  Ucations  is  the  relation  applicable  to  black- 

■^  -  ~',^  "^  "^        ->*  *cfan-Boltzmann  law, 

•^^  -^  '  .ii-flux  density  (that  is  the  rate  of  radiation  of 

.a)  by  a  black  body  is  a  constant  times  T  its  tempera- 

oolute  scale  raised  to  the  fourth  power.     When  E  is  ex- 

.  atts 

and  T  in  °K.,  (t  is  as  a  result  of  a  great  deal  of  experi- 


cm. 


2 


'Cental  work  commonly  takcn^  as  about  5.70  X  lO""     ^f  r— /      We 
g  cm.'deg.* 

^^  thus  that  for  a  black  body  at  1000''  K.,  the  radiant-flux  density  is 

5.70  !!^aUs  5^^  watt.  ™«f;andat2450°K. 

.,         cm.* '  '  cm. 2  cm.* ' 

°®  normal  operating  temperature  of  the  vacuum  tungsten  lamp,  as 

^^^^y  mentioned,  206  "^""^^^ 
•^  '  cm.' 

**or  a  non-black  body  the  radiant-flux  density  E^  may  be  represented 
^    *    similar  equation: 

£n  =  €^T*  (4) 

**ere  tt  represents  the  total  emissive  power.  This  equation  serves,  in 
T^^y  as  the  defining  equation  for  this  quantity.  As  has  been  indicated 
!*^^here,  tt  may,  and  usually  will,  vary  with  the  temperature.  In 
?J8-  1,  curves  a  and  6,  E^  and  E  are  graphically  represented  for  a  tungsten 
~***Jent  and  a  black  body  at  2450"  K.,  by  the  areas  included  between  the 
*  %Xis  and  the  corresponding  curves. 
Evidently  we  may  also  write, 

En  -  <tT«*,  (5) 

^  ^uation  exactly  similar  to  (3)  in  which  Tg,  a  temperature  less  than 

™  true  temperature  T,  is  the  temperature  of  a  black  body  that  radiates 

VDKstgy  at  the  same  rate  per  unit  of  area  as  does  the  non-black  body  at  T. 

8o  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  no  definite  name  has  been  attached  to  this 
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ing  ordinates  at  0.7^  gives  the  spectral  emissive  power  connected  with 
that  wave-length.  The  actual  value  is  about  42  per  cent.  These 
values  might  be  obtained  also,  as  stated,  from  the  spectral  radiant-flux 
curves;  and  in  conformity  with  this  the  ratios  of  their  ordinates  at  0.6m 
and  0.7^  should  likewise  be  44  and  42  per  cent. 

Total  Emissive  Powers 

Theoretical  Basis. — The  theoretical  basis  underlying  total  emissive 
power  determinations  and  applications  is  the  relation  applicable  to  black- 
body  radiation,  known  as  the  Stefan-Boltzmann  law, 

E  =  aT*  (3) 

It  states  that  E,  the  radiant-flux  density  (that  is  the  rate  of  radiation  of 
energy  per  unit  of  area)  by  a  black  body  is  a  constant  times  T  its  tempera- 
ture on  the  absolute  scale  raised  to  the  fourth  power.     When  E  is  ex- 

pressed  in ^  and  T  in  °K.,  <r  is  as  a  result  of  a  great  deal  of  experi- 

mental  work  commonly  taken*  as  about  5.70  X  10""^  3  j — y     ^e 

find  thus  that  for  a  black  body  at  1000°  K.,  the  radiant-flux  density  is 

5.70  ^^  at  2000°  K.,  16  X  5.70  -*-^  or  91.2  '^--^;andat2450**K. 
cm.* '  '  cm.*  cm." ' 

the  normal  operating  temperature  of  the  vacuum  tungsten  lamp,  as 

already  mentioned,  206  -     ,  - 
■^  cm.' 

For  a  non-black  body  the  radiant-flux  density  E„  may  be  represented 

by  a  similar  equation: 

E,  =  t^T*  (4) 

where  ct  represents  the  total  emissive  power.  This  equation  serves,  in 
fact,  as  the  defining  equation  for  this  quantity.  As  has  been  indicated 
elsewhere,  ci  may,  and  usually  will,  vary  with  the  temperature.  In 
Fig.  1,  curves  a  and  b,  E»  and  E  are  graphically  represented  for  a  tungsten 
filament  and  a  black  body  at  2450°  K.,  by  the  areas  included  between  the 
X  axis  and  the  corresponding  curves. 
Evidently  we  may  also  write, 

E.  =  <rTn*,  (5) 

an  equation  exactly  similar  to  (3)  in  which  Tg,  a  temperature  less  than 
the  true  temperature  T,  is  the  temperature  of  a  black  body  that  radiates 
energy  at  the  same  rate  per  unit  of  area  as  does  the  non-black  body  at  T. 
80  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  no  definite  name  has  been  attached  to  this 
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temperature  heretofore.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper"  let  us  call  it 
"radiation  temperature"  in  analogy  with  brightness  temperature  and 
color  temperature.  We  may  thus  expect  to  say,  for  instance,  that  molten 
iron  at  a  true  temperature  of  1600**  K.  has  a  radiation  temperature  of 
1174"  K.,  or  that  silver  at  a  true  temperature  of  1200**  K.  has  a  radiation 
temperature  of  720"  K.,  or  that  iron  oxideatatrue  temperature  of  1200**K. 
has  a  radiation  temperature  of  1160"  K, 
From  equations  (4)  and  (5)  there  follows: 


^^7". 


(6) 


Evidently  we  may  detcnninc  it,  the  total  emissive  power,  when  T  and 
Tg  are  known,  or  wc  may  determine  T  when  once  t,  and  Tu  are  known. 

Radiation  Pyrometry. — At  present  there  are  several  types  of  radiation 
pyrometers  ihat  may  he  used  in  determining  total  emissive  [wwers  or, 
once  these  tot^I  emissive  powers  are  known,  to  determine  true  tempera- 
tures. Radiation  pyrotuctors,  their  underlying  principles,  methods  of  use, 
and  sources  of  error,  have  been  discussed  by  Burgess  and  Foote.^'  In 
this  discussion  of  total  emissive  powers,  this  important  contribution  is 
freely  referred  f.o.  While  different  types  of  radiation  pyrometers  differ 
greatly  in  construction,  they  all  depend  necessarily  on  effects  due  to  the 
absorption  of  radiant  energy  that  is  focused,  by  one  means  or  another, 
upon  a  receiving  instrument  sensitive  to  heating  effects,  a  thermocouple, 
a  bimetallic  coil,  or  some  other  radiation-sensitive  device. 

Let  U8  fix  our  attention,  for  illustrative  purposes,  upon  the  Fery 
mirror  thermocouple  radiation  p>Tomcter  in  which  the  radiation  from  the 
object  whose  temperature  is  being  measured  is  reflected  by  a  gold-plated 
mirror  on  to  a  blackened  thermocouple  receiver.  For  a  description  of 
the  apparatus  and  the  method  of  operating,  reference  should  be  made  to 
the  paper  by  Burgess  and  Foote  or  to  another  paper  of  this  symposium 
dealing  with  radiation  pyrometers.  It  would  seem  perfectly  simple  to 
make  use  of  such  a  pyrometer  in  the  determination  of  emissive  powers, 
by  sighting  a  radiation  pyrometer  with  a  known  black-body  calibration 
(see  Fig.  3,  in  which  is  shown  such  a  cahbration  curve  as  determined  by 
Burgess  and  Foote)  at  a  non-black  body  at  a  known  temperature  and 
computing  the  result  by  means  of  equation  (6J.  In  practice,  difficulty 
is  often  experienced  in  determining  the  true  temperature.  Further, 
account  must  be  taken  of  reflected  radiations. 

True  temperatures  are  usually  determined  by  means  of  a  thermo- 
couple, or  by  shaping  the  material  so  that  from  certain  portions  black- 
body  radiation  is  obtained,  or  by  placing  in  contact  with  the  non-black 


*  See  also  paper  by  E,  P.  Hyde:  High-tompcrature    Scale  and  its  Application 
in  llic  MeajturtJiii'iit  of  Tnn-,  lirifKhtnciiH  :iiul  Color  Tompcrutun's.     This  volume. 
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body  some  other  body  whose,  temperature  is  known  or  measurable.  As 
an  illustration,  making  use  of  the  resulta  obtained  by  Thwing'  for  molten 
iron,  and  of  the  calibration  curve  of  Fig.  3,  we  should  find  for  a  particular 
case  an  e.m.f .  of  1.32  millivolts  when  the  pyrometer  is  sighted  on  a  certain 
mass  of  iron  and  4.21  millivolts  when  sighted  on  some  body  in  contact 
shaped  so  as  to  give  black-body  radiation.  From  the  calibration  curve 
it  follows  at  once  that  the  temperature  of  the  iron  is  1600*  K.  (1327*  C.) 
and  that  the  molten  iron  has  a  radiation  temperature  (subject  to  a  slight 
correction,  shown  in  the  next  paragraph)  of  1174*  K.,  that  is,  molten  iron 


I 
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Fia.    3. — CaUBRATION  curve  op  a  FeRY  IIIRROR  PYROMETKR,  ACCORDINti  TO  BrRQGBS 

AND  FOOTE. 

at  1600*  K.  radiates  energy  at  the  same  rate  as  does  a  black  body  at  1174* 

K.,  the  common  rate  in  this  case  being  10.8  -^^^  2 »  ^  ^^^  appear  from  the 

Stefan-Boltzmann  equation.     Using  equation  (6)  we  have  at  once  0.29 
as  the  total  emissive  power. 

That  account  must  be  taken  of  radiations  reflected  by  the  non-black 
body  the  radiation  pyrometer  is  sighted  on  is  readily  seen.  In  this  case, 
the  radiation  leaving  the  non-black  body  is  made  up  in  part  of  the  natural 
radiation  from  the  non-black  body  and  in  part  of  radiation  reflected 
by  it.  Naturally  the  effect  of  the  combined  radiations  on  the  receiver 
of  the  pyrometer  is  greater  than  that  due  to  the  non-black  body  alone. 
Exactly  how  much  the  reflected  portion  amounts  to  in  per  cent,  depends 
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on  the  temperature  of  the  non-black  body,  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
roundings, and  the  reflectivity  of  the  non-black  body.  Under  ordinaiy 
conditions  the  portion  reflected  may  often  be  neglected,  but  it  is  a  factor 
that  must  be  considered.  Let  us  consider  expressions  for  the  net  rates 
of  transfer  of  radiant  energy  to  a  black  receiver  at  temperature  Ti  from 
a  non-black  source  at  temperature  T  in  surroundings  assumed  opaque 
and  at  a  temperature  Tq,  and  from  a  black  body  of  the  same  size  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  receiver  and  in  the  same  surroundings  but  at  a 
temperature  Tr-,  an  uncorrected  radiation  temperature  for  the  non-black 
body  such  that  the  effects  on  the  black  receiver  will  be  the  same  in  the 
two  cases.  Suppose  the  dimensions  of  the  sources  and  the  receiver  to  be 
small  in  comparison  with  the  distance  I  from  the  source  to  the  receiver 
and  the  areas  of  their  projections  on  a  plane  normal  to  the  line  join- 
ing them  to  be,  respectively,  Aj  and  Aj.     For  the  common  net  rate  of 

transfer  of  radiant  energy  from  the  source  to  the  receiver   \-'  we  have 

for  the  black-body  source  and  the  non-hlack-hody  source,  respectively, 
from  purely  geometrical  considerations, 

'^^^   -^'^  {Tn-'~T,')  (7) 

and 

Itt  =  ^'^^  («.T'  +nT,^  -  T,<)  =  '^;^^  (n*  +  r,r.*  -  r,*)    (s) 

where  Ti  is  the  total  reflectivity  of  the  non-black  body  for  radiation  from 
a  black  body  at  Tu.    From  equations  (7)  and  (8)  we  have,  at  once, 

.-'!^--y/''  (9) 

Replacing  r/  by  1  —  tt,  we  have  another  form  wliich  has  been  considerably 
used:^ 

«'  =    JT4       jT  4  (10) 


'Dr.  Foote  has  callwl  the  writor's  attention  lo  the  fact  thftt  (10)  is  not  exact, 
due  to  rt  bcinR  equal  to  1  —  «(  only  when  the  iiKrideut  radiation  has  the  some 
spectral  distribution  as  that  from  a  bluck  body  at  the  same  temperature.  Follow- 
ing much  the  plan  adopted  by  Aschkinass  ly^schkinass:  Anii.  d.  Phys.  (1905)  17, 
960;  Foote:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  liiiil.  11  (1915)  007]  in  arrivingS&t  an  ex- 
pression for  the  total  emissive  power  of  a  metal  as  a  funrtion  of  temperature,  Foote 
has  arrived  at  the  following  equation, 

f   =  Tr'  -  T„* 

'       T'  -  7'aV7'o  (10») 

T 
which  likewise  is  applicable  to  metals  only.     Equation  (10')  eliminates  the  very 
difficult  and  tedious  determination  of  rt  and  may  therefore  usually  be  used.    For 
precision  work,  however,  equation  (\))  should  be  used. 
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E^videntty  equations  (6)  and  (9)  give  for  the  radiation  temperature  of 
;he  non-black  body  in  terms  of  the  uncorrected  observed  temperature, 


n*  -  r«.*  -  r,T„ 


(11) 


rhe  discrepancy  between  Th  and  T^-  is  often  negligible  but,  on  the  other 
mnd,  may  become  of  considerable  importance.    A  few  random  illustra- 

iions  showing  tin's  discrepancy  and      '  the  error  in  the  emissive  power  due 

;o  neglecting  the  reflected  radiation  term  of  (9)  are  incorporated  in  Table 
I.  The  discrepancies  are  small  for  high  temperatures  and  high  emissive 
;»wer8  of  the  source  and  for  low  temperatures  of  the  surroundings. 

Table  1. — Errorn  ffenuUing  from  Neglecting  Reflected  Radiation  Term 

of  Equation  (9) 


MkUcial 


Ttt, 
Dc«tM*  K. 


DctroM  K. 


Psr  CenL 


^tiDum 

1000 

1200 

''liitiiiuni. 

1500 

^latinum 

2000 

^latinum 

1000 

lOOO 

1000 

ron  oxide 

)Iack  body 

1000 

300 
300 
90U 
300 
400 
300 
300 
300 


n  100 
0  lis 

0.142 

0.177 

0  100 

0.045 

0.86 

l.OO 


0.915 
O.WI 
0.936 
0.931 
0.937 
0  975 
0  14 
0.00 


A  second  method  of  obtaining  total  emissive  power  consists  in  apply- 
ng  Kirchhoff's  law.     As  already  stated  this  law  is  represented  by 

Of 

iVom  our  definition  of  emissive  power.it  follows  that  theemissive  power  of 
ny  substance  is  equal  to  the  absorption  factor  for  black-body  radiation 
orref?ponding  to  the  same  teniperalure  «h  that  possessed  by  the  nou- 
ilack  body.  This  equably  has  Iwen  used  in  the  discussions  of  the 
bsorption  factor  and  total  emisHive  power  for  molten  iron  at  1600°  K., 
jr  which  the  common  value  is  0.29.  As  U|  =  1  —  r^  where  r^  is  the 
BOectioQ  factor, 

m  i,  =  1  -  r,  (12) 

?he  method  embodied  in  this  equation  consists  essentially  in  measuring 
or  ft  non-black  body  the  fractional  part  of  the  radiation  from  some 
ther  source  reflected  by  the  non-black  body.  Only  in  relatively  few 
asea  will  the  methcxi  be  satisfactory  and  not  entail  many  corrections, 
rhesesimplc  coses  demand  non-black  bodies  that  have  either  well  polished 
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or  perfectly  matt  sui-faces  and  black-body  or  very  similar  sources  at  about 
the  same  temperature  as  the  non-black  body. 

Given  the  total  emissive  power  of  a  substance,  it  is  possible  to  com- 
pute its  true  temperature  when  once  the  radiation  temperature  is  known. 
The  expression  employed  here  is  the  same  as  the  one  used  in  determining 
the  emissive  power,  or  equation  (6).  The  radiation  temperature  Ta  will 
be  determined  ordinarily  from  a  direct  reading  of  the  e.m.f .  of  a  radiation 
pyrometer  receiver  and  an  interpolation  from  a  calibration  curve  such  as 
is  given  in  Fig.  3.  Corrections  as  shown  above,  if  af^reciable,  must  be 
made  in  order  to  obtain  the  corrected  radiation  temperatures.  Suppose 
Tr  for  a  certain  specimen  of  molten  iron  to  be  1200°  K. ;  then  using  0.29 
as  Cf,  1635°  K.  is  its  true  temperature. 
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Fin.  4. — Radiation'  tkmpkrature   and  true   temperatdre   rbi^ation   poe  iron 

OXIDE  ACCORDING  TO  BuRCiESS  AND  FOOTB. 

Ordinarily,  when  one  has  occasion  to  work  repeatedly  on  samples  of 
the  same  material  at  different  temperatures,  he  will  have  computed  a 
curve  showing  the  relation  between  radiation  temperature  and  true  tem- 
perature. In  ca,sc  one  has  measured  the  total  emissive  powers  by  the  first 
method  outlined,  the  data  obtained  may  be  platted  directly  to  give  this 
relation  without  going  through  emissive  power  computations.  In  Fig.  4 
such  a  plat  of  results  by  Burgess  and  Foote"  on  iron  oxide  is  shown.  An 
average  deviation  of  about  5°  from  the  curve  is  shown  by  the  individual 
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readings.  From  su<:h  a  plat,  the  corrections  to  be  applied  to  radiation 
temperatures  in  order  tliat  true  temperatures  may  be  obtained  may  be 
readily  determined.  Thus,  according  to  this  plat,  at  a  radiation  tempera- 
tureof  500° C.  (773"  K.).  we  have  to  add  aboutSS"  to  get  the  true  tempera- 
ture; for  600°  C,  35";  for  750°  C,  39°.  These  correspond  to  an  emissive 
power  varying  from  somewhat  less  than  0.85  for  the  lowest  temperature 
to  0.86  for  the  highest  temperature.  For  the  lowest  of  these  temperatures, 
the  authors  have  assigned  a  total  emissive  power  of  0.85  and,  for  reasons 
we  need  not  consider  here,  for  the  highest  temperature  0.87.  Consider- 
ing difficulties,  especially  the  relatively  large  temperature  drop  between 
metal  iron  and  the  outer  surface  when  oxidized  aa  shown  by  Burgess  aud 
'oote,  this  is  not  a  bad  agreement  with  the  careful  work  by  Randolph  and 
verholser'"  who,  apparently  not  aware  of  tliis  difiference,  obtained  0.78 
,nd  0.79  respectively  for  oxidized  cast  iron  and  oxidized  steel  at  000°  C. 
Data  of  this  type  are  rather  meager.  There  should  be  mentioned, 
wever,  among  recent  works,  including  those  already  alluded  to,  that 
ly  Thwing"  on  molten  copper  and  molten  iron,  that  by  Burgess"  on 
molten  copper  and  cuprous  oxide,  that  by  Randolph  and  Overholser"  on 
cast  iron  and  the  oxides  of  zinc,  aluminum,  copper,  nickel,  lead,  culonEcd 
copper,  monel,  calorizcd  steel,  brass,  cast  iron,  and  steel,  that  by  Burgess 
,nd  Foote'*  on  iron  oxideand  nickel  oxide,  and  that  by  Foote"  on  platinum. 
The  question  might  well  be  asked,  why  we  pay  any  attention  to  such  a 
quantityas  total  emissive  powcrsince  usually  wc  obtain  it  from  measure- 
ments of  radiation  temperature  and  true  temperature.  The  answer  is 
that  emissive  powers  give  to  the  individual  who  tries  to  compare  various 
radiating  substances  and  to  rate  them  accordingly,  a  more  convenient 
and  significant  basis  for  these  purposes  than  does  a  statement  of  the 
radiation- temperature  true-temperature  difference. 

'  Solar  Radiation  Temperature. — As  another  application  of  radiation 
pyrometers,  which  for  this  type  of  work  are  usually  known  as  pyrheli- 
oraeters,  there  are  the  investigations  of  Pouillet,  Langlcy  and  othprs,  and 
finally  of  Abbot,  Fowle,  and  Ahirich,^"  on  the  intensity  of  the  solar 
diation  and  the  radiation  temperature  of  the  sun.  The  work  in  this 
ie  has  been  greatly  complicated  by  the  fact  that  all  observations  were 
eceasarily  made  with  a  great  thickness  of  the  earth's  atmospiierc  be- 
tween the  observer  and  the  source.  In  order  to  take  account  of  the 
absorption  of  the  sun's  radiation  by  the  earth's  atmosphere,  Abbot, 
Fowle,  and  AldricJi  have  used  stations  at  Mt.  Whitney  and  Mt.  Wilson, 
California,    Uassour,   Algeria,   and  Washington,  O.  C.|  which   are 


"  Phyt.  Rw.  [2\  (1913)  a,  144.  "  Loc.  dt. 

"  V.  S.  Bureau  of  Staiidaras  BviL  6  (1910)  III.  "  Loc.  cU. 

'•  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  DuU.  U  (ItiU)  41;  Butt.  12  {1015}  S3. 

"  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  Bull.  II,  e07. 

'"  Annala,  A«trophya.  Obtj.,  Smitli^onian  Imit.,  2  and  3;  Abbot:  "The  Sun." 
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approximately  3  mi.,  1  mi.,  ^  mi.,  and  0  mi.,  respectively,  above  sea 
level.  The  precise  method  of  obtaining  the  transmiasion  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere  will  be  found  in  the  paper  already  referred  to  and  probably 
in  another  paper  to  be  presented  at  this  symposium.  With  such  integral 
transmissionB,  it  is  theoretically  simple  to  obtain  the  radiation  tempera- 
ture of  the  sun,  as  viewed  outside  the  earth's  atmosphere  TV  from  the 
radiation  temperature  at  the  earth's  surface  T^tt  observed  with  a  cali- 
brated pyrheliometer.     Evidently 

fE  =  \^tT^  (13) 

where  t  is  the  total  traosmisaion  of  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

The  method  employed,  however,  has  been  somewhat  different.  In 
calibrating  pyrheliometers,  instead  of  sighting  the  receiver  on  a  calibrated 
black  body,  hea't  was  usually  developed  electrically  at  known  rates 
within  it,  and  the  effect  on  the  recording  instrument  noted.  It  is  this 
effect,  suitably  chosen  in  the  calibration  work,  that  was  compared  with 
the  effect  noted  when  the  pyrheliometer  was  sighted  at  the  sun.  Thus 
there  were  obtained  measurements  in  absolute  units  of  the  sun's  radia- 
tion at  the  various  stations.  For  instance,  during  a  certain  interval 
on  Sept.  5,  1912,  at  Mt.  Wilson,  the  pyrheliometer  indicated  that  radia^- 

tion  was  Ijcing  received  at  a  rate  given  by  1.264        ,     .    ;  the  integral 

transmission  of  the  atmosphere  was  found  to  be  63.8  per  cent,  at  this 

time.     There  results  by  simple  division  1.985 —  ,     .    •    For  the  average 
•^        *  cm.'  mm.  ^ 

for  the  day  in  question,  2.014        ,  was  obtained.    From  results 

*  '  cm.'  mm. 

extending  over  many  years  Abbot,  Fowle,  and  Aldrich  have  arrived  at 
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1 .932       ,  as  giving  the  most  probable  value  according  to  their  obser- 

cm.'  mm.      =•       =•  ^  e 

vations.  Combining  this  with  149,560,000  km.  as  the  mean  radiufl  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  and  690,000  km.  as  the  mean  solar  radius,  and  using  equa- 

tion  (3)  with  5.70  X  10-»'        ,  ,      ^,  or  what  is  the  same  thing  81.8  X 

calorics 
10" "        1     ■     A      4  as  the  up-to-date  value  of  a,  one  obtains  5750*  K. 
cm.'min.  deg.*  ^  ' 

as  tlie  radiation  temperature  of  the  sun. 

The  determination  of  the  true  temperature  of  the  sun  is  a  matter  of 
groat  scientific  interest.  It  appears  not  to  be  possible  to  make  use  of 
liny  total  emissive  power  in  connection  with  the  radiation  temperature 
obtained,  for  from  our  present  understanding  of  the  situation,  the  radia- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  sun's  spectrum  effectively  have  their  sources 
at  different  depths  within  the  sun  and,  therefore,  at  different  tempera- 
tures. Attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  true  temperatures  from 
other  points  of  view  than  that  of  the  total  radiation.    Generally,  as  was 


I 


^expect«l.  they  have  given  temperatures  noticeably  in  excess  of  t\ 
tion  temperature  values,  in  the  neighborhood  of  6200°  K.  to  7000**  K. 


Spectral  Euissive  Powkrs 


The  theoretical  basis  unclerljang  spectral  emissive  power  measure- 
ments is  given  by  Planck's  equation,  a  law  matheniatlcally  fonned  that 
gives  very  closely  the  spectral  distribution  of  radiant  tlux  found  for 
black-body  radiation.     It  is 


k 


J  =  CiX-" 


01 

fiXf  -1 


(14) 


in  which  J  represents  the  spectral  intensity  of  the  radiant  flux  at  wave- 
length X  and  temperature  T,  e  the  base  of  natural  logarithms,  and  ri  and 
cj  constants.  For  a  black  body  at  2450°  K.,  this  equation  is  graphic^ly 
represented  by  curve  6  of  Fig.  1.  The  various  ordinates  J  of  this  curve 
represent  the  relative  heating  effects  associated  with  the  corresponding 
wave-lengths.  Curve  c  represents  the  spectral  distribution  of  radiant 
flux  from  a  black  body  at  2500°  K.  Equation  (14)  shows  not  only  bow 
J  varies  with  wave-length  X  at  any  one  temperature  T  but  also  how  it 
varies  with  the  temperature  T  at  any  one  wave-length.  Thus  cur\"es  6 
and  c  show  that  at  0.467^,  for  instance,  the  values  of  J  at  2450°  and 
2500°  K.  are  in  the  ratio  2.51  and  at  0.665^  in  the  ratio  1 .76.  This  latter 
ciiaract eristic  of  Planck's  law,  representing  the  variation  witii  tempera- 
ture, is  the  one  of  vital  importance  in  the  theoretical  discussion  ol  spectral 
emissive  powers. 

The  corresponding  spectral  radiant-flux  curve  of  a  non-black  body 
may  be  represented  by  a  similar  equation 

J'^  =  *K-f  =  *xC|X-* 


' 


^^l 


exr  _  1 


(15) 


bich  an  added  t<>nn  ci,  the  emissive  power  of  the  non-black  body  at 
wave-length  X  is  included.  Ordinarily  ex  is  a  variable  changing  both 
with  temperature  and  wave-length.  Curve  a  of  Fig.  1  represents  such  a 
distribution  for  tungsten  at  2450°  K.  The  ratio  of  an  ordinal*  of  this 
curve  for  any  given  wave-length  X  to  the  corresponding  ordinate  of  cur\'e 
b  gives  «x  for  tungsten  at  2450°  K.  at  that  wave-length.  Thus  for 
0.467*1  and  0.665^  we  have,  respectively,  0.464  and  0.428  as  the  corre- 
sponding emissive  powers  of  tungsten  at  2450°  K. 

f     In  any  special  case  where  the  product  ^1,  the  exponent  of  c  in  the 

equations  (14)  and  (15),  is  more  than,  say  6,  the  term  —I  may  be 
neglected  without  appreciable  error.  For  this  limit,  the  error  introduced 
in  J  or  «/■  is  about  0.25  per  cent.  For  this  condition,  which  includes  all 
optical  measurements  where  X  does  not  exceed  0.7m  up  to  temperatures  of 


J 
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about  3500^  K.,   the  simplified  approximation  known  as  Wien's  equft- 
tion  is  euiployed.     We  then  have 

(16) 


and 


J  —  0\\~H    XT 


O-i) 


Since  for  most  purposes  these  equations  are  arcurate  well  witliin  the 
limits  set  by  the  uncertainties  of  experiment,  we  shall  assume  these  latter 
equations  for  the  further  discussion,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
reasoning  employed  may  he  carried  without  loss  of  generality  to  the  cases 
where  Planck's  equation  must  be  used. 

For  the  further  consideration  of  spectral  eniissive  powerft,  let  us 
consider  the  disappearing-filament  type  of  pyrometer,"  in  which  one 
views  through  a  more  or  less  monochromatic  screen  a  pyrometer  filament 
projected  against  the  object  whose  temperature  is  being  measured. 
Several  precautions"*  shoiild  be  observed  in  using  such  an  instrument, 
primarj'  among  which  are  the  keeping  of  the  entrance  cone  angle  constant 
and  the  obtaining  of  an  axial  alignment.  The  setting  of  the  instrument 
consists  in  changing  the  current  through  the  pyrometer  filament  until  it 
disappears  against  the  background.  In  the  operation,  wc  are  not  directly 
concerned  with  distributions  given  by  the  curves  of  Fig.  1.  Inst4>ad  we 
are  directly  concerned  with  spectral  distributions  of  luminous  flux,  or 
more  truly  the  spectral  brightness  distributions,  such  as  are  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  the  equations  for  which  are  usually  derived  from  the  relation 

//  -  VyJ  (18) 

where  6',  a  quantity  like  J  varying  with  wave-length  and  temperature, 
represents  the  luminosity  or  luminous  effect  of  the  radiation  associated 
with  the  heating  effect  J.  Vy  represents  the  visibility,  a  factor  varjnng 
with  the  wave-length,  which  permits  of  a  mathematical  representation  for 
the  spectral  brightness  distribution  when  once  the  spectral  distribution  of 
the  radiant-flux  emission  density  is  known.  Thus  the  cuives  of  Fig.  2, 
may  be,  and  actually  were,  computed  from  the  data  used  in  platting  the 
curves  of  Fig.  1,  and  the  values  of  relative  \'isibility  accepted  by  the 
nomenclature  and  standards  committee  of  the  lUuiuinating  Engineering 
Society.'*  Equations  for  the  spectral  brightness  distributions  of  a  black 
body  and  a  non-black  body  follow  at  once  from  the  last  three.  Since  1\ 
changes  with  wave-length  only,  it  is  evident  that  the  ratio  of  an  ordinate 
of  curve  a  of  Fig.  2,  to  the  ordinate  of  curve  h  for  any  wave-length  is  the 
same  as  the  corresponding  ratio  for  curves  a  and  h  of  Fig.  1.     Thus  at 

"  ror8>-the:  BuiL  15:i  (Sf-ptcnibcr.  I'Jl'J). 

1"  Worthing  and  Foraytlie:  Fhnn.  Rev.  [2]  (1014)  4,  163. 

Hyde,  Cady  and  Foreylhe:  Antro^ihya.  Jnl.  (1915)  43,  303. 
"  Tram  III.  Engug  Soc.  (1918)  t3.  512. 
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0.467^1  and  0.665ju,  the  ratio  of. the  ordinates  deterouned  visually  are  also 
0.464  and  0.428. 

In  case  the  disappcaring-filament  pyrometer  is  provided  with  a 
spectrometer  so  that  the  luminous  flux  employed  in  the  determination  of 
emissive  powers  or  of  temperatures  is  quite  homogeneous,  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  determine  the  ratio  of  the  luminosity  of  the  non-black  body 
at  the  desired  wave-length  to  the  corresponding  luminosity  of  a  black 
body  at  the  same  temperature.     The  working  equation  becomes  merely: 

fr  o  =  t'r  (19) 

There  U,  of  course,  no  question  then  as  to  what  wave-length  to  asrribe , 
the  emissive  power  determinations. 

In  case  the  disapprtiring-filament  pyromctpr  is  not  so  provided  with  a 
spectrometer  and  the  comparisons  of  blark-body  and  non-black-body 
radiations  are  made  with  a  considerably  extended  spectral  range  of  wave-^ 
lengths,  the  procedure  is  not  so  simple.  So-ealled  monochromatic 
screens,  usually  transmitting  a  considerable  range  of  wave-lengths  at  the 
red  end  of  the  spectrum,  are  commonly  used  in  order  to  eliminate  color 
differences  Iwtween  the  source  and  the  pyrometer  filament.  What  is 
really  compared,  in  this  case,  is  a  certain  brightness  of  the  non-black 
body  with  that  of  a  black  body  at  the  same  temperature;  the  ratio  repre- 
sents an  average  emi.ssive  power,  and  as  such  must  naturally  be  ascribed 
to  some  wave-length.  For  a  particular  so-caUed  monochromatic  screen 
one  might  expect  this  wave-length  to  change  with  a  change  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  sources.  This  is  the  case.  How  it  changes  with  the  tempera- 
ture will  be  discussed  later.  Up  to  within  a  few  years  it  was  assumed, 
questioningly  in  many  cases,  that  the  wave-length  to  be  used  is  that 
which  visually  appears  to  be  at  the  center  of  the  transmitted  band  on 
the  passage  of  the  flux  through  a  spectrometer.  On  this  assumption, 
one  naturally  proceeds  lising  equation  (Ifi)  just  as  in  the  case  where  the 
transmission  band  is  limited  by  means  of  a  spectrometer. 

Just  as  in  measuring  non-black  l)odies  with  the  total  radiation 
pyrometer  we  make  use  of  radiation  temperatures,  so  here  we  use  a 
similar  quantity  called  brightness  tt^iiiiJeralure.^"  It  is  defined  by  the 
nation: 


i 


b\  =  V'xex<^iX-*e~>r  =  V\ciX-*c~xs 


or  more  simply  by 


1 
f 


5  +  c.''^^ 


(20) 


(21) 


where  S  is  the  bright  ness  temperature  at  wave-length  X  corresponding  to 
the  true  temperature  T.    This  is  analogous  to  equation  (6),  relating 

"Hyde,  Cady  and  Foraythe:  rhye.  Iia>.  |2]  (1917)  10,  395. 
Ryde:  Bull.  153  (September,  191i>). 
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to  total  radiation  pyrometry.  As  in  the  application  of  the  former  equa- 
tion, we  may  determine  S  in  terms  of  T  without  considerataon  of  t^ 
or  we  may  determine  cx  ^^  terms  of  T  without  consideration  of  S.  The 
determination  of  either  cx  or  jS  as  a  function  of  T  is  effectually  also  a 
determination  of  the  other  one  of  the  two  quantities  as  a  function  of  T, 
since  the  one  unknown  may  at  once  be  obtained  with  the  aid  of  equation 
(21).  As  is  true  of  total  emissive  powers,  it  is  likewise  true  of  spectral 
emissive  powers  that  their  values  give  a  more  convenient  and  significant 
basis  for  comparing  radiating  substances  than  do  statements  of  differ^ 
ences  between  brightness  temperatures  and  true  temperatures. 
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Fig.  5. — Brightness  temperatuhe,  true  temperature  belations  fob  plat- 
inuu  according  to  measurements  made  with  dlsappearino-rxlamknt  ptbo- 
hbter8  with  red-ola8s  absorbing  screens.  °  ,  holsorn  amd  kublbaum; 
X  ,  Waidner  and  Burgess;  —  ,  Mendenhall;  +  ,  Spence. 

Experimental  Methods  and  Results. — In  the  experimental  work,  the 
greatest  difficulty  is  experienced  in  determining  the  true  temperature 
of  the  material  investigated.  In  connection  with  their  original  work  on 
the  disappearing-filament  pyrometer,  Holborn  and  Kurlbaum**  investi- 
gated the  radiation  properties  of  platinum  and  palladium,  obtaining  S  as 
a  function  of  T.  This  was  accomplished  by  forming  an  enclosure  <rf 
platinum  sheet  that  was  heated  electrically.  True  temperatures  were 
measured  by  means  of  a  thermocouple,  one  junction  of  which  was  located 
within  the  enclosure.  Brightness  temperatures  were  measured  by  sight- 
ing a  pyromet<;r,  previously  caUbrated  against  a  black  body,,  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  enclosure.     Their  results  are  incorporated  in  Fig.  5,  along 


"  Ann.  Phy».  [4]  (1903)  10,  225. 
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with  the  results  of  Waidncr  and  Burgess,"  who  somewhat  later  used 
esseDlially  the  same  method,  and  of  Mendenhall-'  and  Spcncc,"  both  of 
whom  made  use  of  a  wedge  opening  lo  be  described  presently.  Due  to 
lack  of  specification  of  the  characteristics  of  the  so-called  monochromatic 
screens  used,  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  to  what  wave-lengths  the  measured 
bngbtness  temperature  should  be  ascribed.  On  the  assumption  that  the 
monochromatic  screens  were  iimch  the  same  and  that  the  wave-length  to 
which  these  should  be  ascribed  is  roughly  0.66^,  the  value  assumed  by 
Waidner  and  Burgess,  these  results  lead  to  approximately  0.36,  0.32,  and 
0.29a8theemiBsivepowKrsut  10()0°K.,  1400°  K., and  1800°  K..  respectively. 
Emi.ssive  power  determin&tlon  using  a  spectrophotometer  have  been 
carried  out  by  Stubbs  and  Prideaux"  on  Uquid  and  solid  gold  and  by 
Stubbs'"  on  liquid  and  solid  copper  and  silver.  Bidwell^'  determined,  with 
a  disappearing-fihiment  pj^rometer,  the  spectral  emissive  powers  of  silver, 
gold,  copper,  steel,  and  nickel.  In  the  three  last  mentioned  investi- 
gations, temperatures  were  obtained  from  thermocouples  embedded  in 
the  heated  material. 

MendenlialP'  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  a  fundamentally 
sound  way  to  eliminate  uncertainties  as  to  the  true  temperature  of  the 
radiating  nmteriol  being  investigated.  This  he  accomphshed  by  means 
of  a  narrow  wedge  opening  formed  by  folding  on  itself  a  sheet  of  the 
material  being  studied.     Regarding  this  he  says: 


The  device  to  be  described  promises  to  be  of  some  value  because  it  enables  one 
with  a  calibrated  optical  pyrometer  to  determine  the  true  temperature  of  a  radiatine 
surface.  It  is,  of  course,  nothing  but  a  special  scheme  for  obtaining  the  KirchhoCT 
black-body  cunditiutiK — a  hlnck  Ijudy  bfing  ilefinod,  as  usual,  by  the  conditions,  a  = 
absorptive  power  ^  1;  it  will  have,  of  course,  the  maximum  possible  emissive  power 
at  any  tcmperatura.  The  special  acLeme  referred  to  is  shown  iu  Fig.  0  (this  paper) 
where  F  ia  a  flat  conducting  ribbon,  heated  by  a  longitudinal  electric  current,  as 
shown,  and  folded  on  a  line  parallel  to  tlie  length  so  that  the  resulting  cross-section 
perpendicular  to  the  current-flow  is  a  very  narrow  V— say  with  about  lU"  angular 
opening.  If  the  ribbun  is  uf  uiiifurra  tliLckiie»;$  and  width,  it  will  be  raised  to  a  uni- 
form temjwrature  by  a  given  current,  except  near  the  ends.  The  inmide  of  the  V  might 
be  then  expected  to  be  a  close  approximation  to  a  black  body,  or  total  ra<liator, 
linee  it  has  but  u  mnall  o[)ening  and  uniformly  heate<l  wallti,  and  if  this  were  bo, 
observations  on  it  with  an  optical  pyrometer  would  give  the  true  and  not  the  "black- 
body"  (brightness)  temperature  of  its  inside  walls.  The  outside  of  the  V  will  give 
radiation  oharactcristic»  of  the  material  of  the  ribbon,  and  could  be  used  to  study 
this  radiation;  but  before  we  can  draw  concluAiona  as  to  the  temperature  of  the  out- 
side surface  we  must  evidently  consider  two  questions:  ~ 
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1.  How  closely  doee  the  radiation  from  the  inside  of  the  V  approximate  that  of  a 
black  body  at  the  temperature  of  the  inaide  walls? 

2.  How  much  real  temperature  difference  is  there  between  the  inside  and  outode 
iturface  of  the  wall  of  the  V?  ' 


l''l(i.    G. — WeDGK    Ol'KNI.VG  X'SED  BY  MkNDLNHALL  FOR  TRUE-TKMPKRATUEE   HEASURE- 

MENTS. 

The  fii-st  of  these  two  questions  was  answered  by  considering  the 
building  up  of  radiation  within  tlie  V-opcning  to  black  radiation.  In 
Fig.  7,  a  V-opening  is  formed  by  bending  a  specular  reflecting  sheet. 
Points  -A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F  are  points  of  reflections  for  a  ray  which  may  be 
.imagined  as  entering  at  P.  If  the  material  of  the  V  is  radiating,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  temperature,  for  any  range  of  wave-lengths,  the  bright- 


Vm.  7. — Diagram  hhowino  how  radiation  within  a  narrow  V  builds  up  toward 

BLACK-BODY  RADIATION. 


ness  of  the  point  F,  as  viewed  from  Q  may  be  considered  as  made  up  of 
various  components:  first,  that  due  to  the  natural  radiation  from  F, 
second,  that  due  to  the  natural  radiation  from  E  reflected  at  F,  third 
that  due  to  the  natural  radiation  from  D  which  is  twice  reflected  at  E 
and  at  F,  etc.  Limiting  ourselves  to  a  small  wave-length  interval,  remem- 
bering according  to  Kirchhoflf's  law  that  the  reflection  factor  rx  is  equal  to 
1  —  fx,  and  representing  by  b'  the  spectral  brightness  of  a  black  body  at 


the  temperature  of  the  material  of  the  V,  and  by  b"  the  corresponding 
ipectral  briBhtnfss  of  the  point  F  as  viewed  froiti  y  we  have, 

6"  =  tx6'  +  r,«,fr'  +  r*x«x6'  +  .    ■    .    .  r\,,b'  =  6'(1  -  r\) 
With  a  V-oponinjt  of  10',  as  suggested  by  Mendnnhall.  n  will  be  equal  to 
18.     Thus  with  r^ equal  to  0.7  (about  that  for  the  material  used  originallv 

b" 
ly  Meudenhall)  ,,   is  found  to  be  99.8  per  cent.,  that  is  the  radiation 

from  the  V-ca\ity  may  be  said  to  be  99.8  per  cent,  block,  a  satisfactory 
approach  to  black-body  radiation. 
^m  The  second  question  relating  to  the  temperature  difference  between 
Vthe  inside  and  the  outside  of  the  V-opening  was  settled  by  computing  the 
difference  iu  temjwrature  from  tlie  known  dimensions,  the  electrical  input, 
and  the  thermal  conductivity  of  the  material.  For  the  platinum  wedges 
used,  Mcndcnhall  fomul  a  differeiue  of  the  order  of  a  few  tenths  of  a 

EHis  results   on    platinum   agreed   quite   well  with  the   previ- 

Fio.  8. — Pyrometer  FtL.iMKNT  PRaje<TKD  auajxst  ar>LE  and  srRPAfK  or   a 

^PERFORATKD   TUIiri^R  TrNQSTES    FILAMKNT    AN   UACKURODMI,    AH    LdKIl    tS    KMIKMlVG 
'<)WEB  URTERIUNATIONS  OF  TUNOSTBN. 

and  Burgess  (see  Fig.  5).  Later  Meudenhall  and  Foi-sythc"  applied 
thismethod  with  CO nsiderabte.success  to  tungsten,  tantalum,  molybdenum, 
and  carbon. 

[  While  the  V-method  of  obtaining  the  true  temijerature  of  the  material 
being  investigated  was  theon-tically  a  considerable  advance,  it  left 
some  uncertainties.  The  niptliod  demanded  a  uniform  temperature  over 
relatively  large  plane  surface.  Moreover,  iu  certain  cases,  particidarly 
in  connection  with  tungsten,  troulife  was  experienced  <lue  to  the  two 
separate  sheets,  found  necessary  at  tliat  time  in  making  up  the  V,  separat- 
ing so  as  to  leave  a  gap  betw(«n  the  two  parts. 

The  question  of  the  emissive  power  as  a  function  of  the  temperature, 
and  therewitli  also  the  relation  between  brightness  and  true  tempera- 
ture, for  tungsten  has  also  been  attempted  by  the  writer.'"     It  is  believed 
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(hat  in  ro  doing  the  uncertainties  occurring  in  the  work  using  the  V-^ 
uicthod  have  been  l&rgcly  eliminated.     In  this  work  long  tubular  fila- 
niCQt«  with  small  ho\pti,  Fig.  8,  penetrating  the  side  walls  at  various  placefta 
have  been  used.     Here  again  the  desirability  uf  the  method  has  dependedJ 
on  the  fact  that  we  have  accurate  means  of  measuring  the  temperaturej 
of  the  material  being  studied.     In  general  terms,  the  procedure  eonaistedi 
of  determining  with  an  optical  pyrometer  tlic  ratio  of  the  brightness  of  j 
the  filament  surface  adjacent  to  a  hole,  to  the  brightness  of  the  hole,  in  a  I 
region  suitably  chosen  from  the  standpoint  of  constancy  of  temperature,! 
when  the  filament  was  heated  to  incandescence  in  a  vacuum  or  in  an 
atmosphere  chemically  inert.     On  the  assumption  that  the   radiation 
from  the  hole  ia  black  and  that  there  is  a  negligibly  small  difference  of 
temperature  l>ctwccn  the  interior  and  the  surface,  such  a  ratio  represents 
uii  emissive  power  for  a  wave-length  depending  on  the  light  transmitted 
by  the  pyrometer  glass  screen  and  for  a  temperature  corresponding  to 
that  uf  the  radiation  from  the  hole.     This  latter  temperature  was  ob- 
tained in  the  standiu'd  manner  with  the  aid  of  Wien's  law  by  comparing 
the  black  rucliution  with  that  from  a  calibrat^xl  black  bodj'  of  the  ordinary 
type  at  the  palladium  point.     A  brightness-temperature  true-temperature 
relation  follows  simply. 

Several  sourpes  of  error  were  of  course  necessarily  considered  and 
corrections  were  made  on  account  of  two  of  these;  one  on  the  difference 
in  temperature  between  the  interior  and  the  exterior  surfaces  of  the  tubu- 
lar filament,  the  other  for  the  lack  of  monochromatism  in  the  light  used. 
These  corrections  were  both  small;  the  first  correction  was  by  far  the. 
more  important.  A  formula  proposed  by  Mendenhall  and  used  bjr^ 
Anfft'lV  together  with  datA  previously  obtained  by  the  writer'*  were 
(isetl.  How  important  this  correction  was  is  shown  in  a  later  figure 
giving  emissive  power  results.  The  latter  correction,  one  essentially 
of  determining  to  what  wave-lengtlis  measured  results  shall  be  applied, 
will  be  now  considered. 

In  Fig.  9,  exaggerated,  curves  a,  ft  7  and  6  represent  for  a  given  filament, 
at  a  tem|)erature  T,  certain  spectral  brightness  b'  distributions  related  to 
the  luminous  flux  transmitted  through  the  pyrometer  system  including 
the  colored-glass  screen  at  the  eyepiece.  Let  a  refer  to  the  black-body 
rafliation  at  the  temperature  T  coming  from  a  hole  in  the  filament  wallj 
^  the  natural  tungsten  radiation  arising  from  the  adjacent  external  sur- 
face; 7  the  radiation  from  a  black  body  having  the  temperature  S,  the 
measured  brightness  temperature  of  the  natural  tungsten  radiation; 
and  &  that  black-lxnly  radiation  whose  relative  brightness  distribution 
is  the  same  as  that  given  by  0.     These  diagrammatic  distributions  assume 
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the  possibility  of  color  matching  the  tungsten  radiation  with  black-body 
radiation.  Thus  curve  S  is,  according  to  Hyde,  Cady  and  Forsythe,** 
the  brightness  distribution  of  a  black  body  at  a  temperature  given  by 
the  color  temperature  of  the  natural  radiation.  Evidently,  from  the 
definition  of  brightness  temperature,  the  areas  included  under  curves  $ 
and  y  are  equal.  It  is  also  evident  tb^t  only  at  the  wave-length  X'  is 
the  brightness  temperature  of  the  natural  radiation  equal  to  5,  b^g 
prc^irefisively  less  than  S  as  the  wave-length  is  increased  beyond  X'  and 
progressively  greater  than  S  as  the  wave-length  is  decreased  below  X'. 


Fia.  9. — Various    spectral  briqhtness,   b',   distributions  connected  with 

TUNGSTEN     FILAMENTS,    WHICH     ARE     HELPFUL    IN    DETERMINING    THE    WAVE-LENOTR 
TO  WHICH  TO  ASCRIBE  BRIGHTNESS  TEMPERATURE  MEASUREMENTS. 

Representing  by  6'„,  6'^,  etc.,  values  of  b'  corresponding  to  curves 
a,  p,  etc.  and  by  6^,  etc.,  the  total  brightnesses  |  6'^\,  etc.  we  then  have 


b,^K 


b'ff      ^bff    ^by     ^     /b\\ 

b'i       bi      bt        \h'i/x 


(23) 

(24) 


where  in  the  first  member  X,  of  course,  refers  to  any  wave-length  within 
the  range  concerned.  The  last  of  these  equations,  according  to  Hyde, 
Cady  and  Forsythe,'*  is  also  the  defining  equation  of  the  effective  wave- 
length of  the  pyrometer  screen  for  black-body  radiation  for  the  tempera- 
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ture  interval  given  by  curves  y  and  6.  It  foIlowB,  therefore,  that  the 
wave-length  X'  to  which  the  brightness  temperature  £1  is  to  be  ascribed 
is  the  effective  wave-length  of  the  screen  for  black  radiation  in  g<Hng 
from  the  brightness  temperature  of  the  tungsten  to  its  color  temperature. 
In  the  writer's  work,  X'  for  tungsten  has  varied  from  0.6662/1  at  1600°  K. 
true  temperature  to  0.6628m  for  3200°  K. 


lOfl 


eao 


■900 


woa 


3400 


3KK3 


1400  IWQ  JfOO  fMO 

Tempernturo  in  IJcjtreeii  K. 

V\o.    10. — Emissive  powkr  hbsults  and  a  computed  pseudo-emissive  powzr 

rUHVB  FOR  TUNGSTEN  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  THE  TEMPERATURE  AT  0.665iU  AND  0.467(1. 
X  VALUES  OBTAINED  ON  UNPOLISHED  FILAMENT  IN  MUCH  STRIATED  BULBS,'  +  VALUES 
OBTAINED  ON  POUSHED  FILAMENTS  IN  MUCH  STRIATED  BUUBS;  "  VALUES  OBTAINED  ON 
POLISHED  FILAMENT  IN  FAIRLY  CLEAR  BULBS)  O  VALUES  OBTAINED  AT  ROOM  TE1(- 
PERATURE  BY  REFLECTION  HIGTHOD;  a,  a',  WEIGHTED  CURVES  FOR  DATA  OBTAINED;  b', 
CURVE  a'  CORRECTED  FOR  LACK  OF  MONOCHROMATISM  FOR  THE  UVIOL  OLASS;  C,  c", 
FINAL  CURVES  CONTAINING  CORRECTIONS  FOR  DIFFERENCES  IN  TEMPERATURE  BETWEEN 
INTERIOR  AND  EXTERIOR  SURFACES  OF  THE  FILAMENTS. 


Having  once  determined  X',  the  method  of  determining  5o,  the  bright- 
ness temperature  that  will  correspond  to  some  common  wave-length  Xe 
arbitntrily  chosen,  is  simple.  It  consists  in  finding  the  temperature  of 
a  black  body  corresponding  to  70  (Fig.  9).  Choosing  Xo  as  0.665m 
means,  in  the  writer's  work,  that  the  values  of  *So  —  (S  for  tungsten  for 
red  light  are  respectively  +0.2°  and  —  1.4°  at  true  temperatures  1600° 
and  3200°  K.  The  corrections  for  the  blue  uviol  screen  are  somewhat 
greater. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  wave-length  to  which  to  ascribe  the  emissiTe 


cu 
Bba 


wer  measurement  may  be  determined.  Imagine  another  spectral 
brightness  distribution  curve  added  to  the  somevhat  complicated  figure, 
which  will  enclose  underneath  it  an  area  equal  to  that  enclosed  by  ff, 
and  which  will  bear  the  same  relation  to  a  that  /?  does  to  6.  Call  this 
curve  ^.  The  ratio  of  its  ordinates  to  that  of  a  will  everywhere  be  equal 
the  measurf?d  emissive  power.     It  will  cross  the  ciu-ve  0  at  some  wave- 

ngth  X".  Evidently  at  this  wave-length  only  is  the  ratio  of  the  ordi- 
late  of  0  to  that  of  a  equal  to  the  measured  emissive  power.  Hence 
strictly  the  emissive  power  measured  should  be  ascribed  to  X".  As 
in  the  case  of  X'  just  described,  X"  may  be  shown  to  be  the  effective  wave- 
length for  the  optical  system  in  passing  from  distribution  a  to  distribu- 
tion &j  X"  is  shghtly  shorter  than  X'.  On  considering  later  the  change 
in  emissive  power  in  going  from  0.065**  to  0.467;i,  together  with  color- 
matching  possihihties,  it  will  Ix;  soen  that  the  changes  in  the  emissive 
power  in  going  from  X"  to  Xe  are  very  small.  In  this  work  such  correc- 
tiona  at  0.665^  were  inappreciable,  those  at  0.467X  were  just  appreciable, 
as  will  appear  later. 

The  emissive  power  results  are  given  in  Fig.  10.     In  accord  with 

hat  has  previously  been  stated,  at  0.665/i  and  0.467m,  the  emissive  powers 
for  2450°  K,  the  normal  operating  temperature  of  the  vacuum  tungsten 
lamp,  arc  respectively  0.428  and  0.464.  These  values  have  been  used  in 
computing  the  curves  o  of  Figs.  1  and  2.  It  is  evidently  now  possible, 
with  the  aid  of  equation   (21),  to  compute  for  tungsten  the  relation 

!tween  the  brightness  temperature  and  the  true  temperature*  the 
method  of  determining  to  what  wave-length  to  assign  the  brightness  tem- 
perature having  been  shown,  Previous  to  the  publication  of  these  results 
(see  Table  2),  there  had  been  various  temperature  scales"  (relation 
between  the  brightness  temperature  at  some  wave-length  and  the  true 
temperature)  proposed  for  tungsten.  Each  of  these  appeared  to  be 
faulty  in  one  respect  or  another  in  comparison  with  that  reported  in 
Table  2.  As  a  consequence  thereof,  these  results  have  been  accepted 
by  the  laboratories  of  the  General  Electric  Co.  as  their  temperature 
scale  for  tungsten. 

For  other  methods  for  determining  emissive  powers,  reference  should 
be  made  to  papers  by  Langmuir,**  Shackelford,"  Hulburt,"  and  Weniger 
Pf und.**    In  Langmuir's  work  the  emissive  power  of  molten  tungsten 
determined  from  the  brightness  of  the  images  of  opposing  electrodes 
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in  a  tungsten  arc.  Tlie  main  difficulty  with  this  method  lay  in  the  tem-^i 
pcrature  variations  across  tho  arc  terminal  and  in  the  extraneous  hright-"] 
ness,  due  to  the  arc  proper.  Shackelford,  using  helical  tungsten  coila] 
of  varying  pitch,  determined  with  the  aid  of  a  disappearing-filament^ 
pyrometer  the  ratio  of  the  external  brightness  to  the  maximum  internal 
helix  brightness  and  extrapolated  to  the  case  of  a  closed  cylinder  to  ob- 
tain emissive  powers.  In  theory,  the  method  is  very  nice,  though  one 
is  not  inclined  to  give  such  results,  when  un.support.ed,  the  full  confidenc« 
they  deserve.  The  actual  values  obtained  agreed  well  with  those  re- 
ported by  the  writer.  Hulburt  worked  in  the  ultra-violet  region  and 
used  the  photo-electric  effect  of  such  radiations.  Comparisons  were  made 
directly  with  a  black  body  operated  at  the  palladium  point.  Tempera- 
tures of  the  tungston  filament  were  obtained  from  other  work.  The 
actual  values  of  emissive  power  depend  considerably  on  the  accuracy  of 
this  temperature.  Weniger  and  Pfund  have  worked  in  the  infra-red 
region  of  the  spectrum.  They  measured  the  reflectivities  of  tungsten 
for  various  wave-lengths  directly.  From  KirchhofF's  law,  it  follows  at 
once  that  unity  less  the  measured  reflectivities  give  the  corresponding 
emissive  powers.  Their  results  slightly  extrapolated  tis  to  temperature 
have  been  used  in  computing  the  infra-red  parts  of  curve  a.  Fig.  1,  in 
which  is  given  the  spectral  radiant  flux  distribution  for  a  vacuum  tung- 
sten lamp  at  its  normal  operating  temperature. 


Tabls  2. — Emimv€  Power  and  Allied  Data 

for  Tmt^sUn           ' 

T 

s 

'«.4«lfi 

T 

*  (*  WV.*.44«0 

T,i 

120O 

0.468 

1150 

0.493 

12U 

0.391 

1600 

0.448 

1510 

0.484 

1620 

0.380 

Itill 

2000 

0.438 

1858 

0.474 

2032 

0  870 

2031 

240O 

0  429 

2193 

0.465 

2448. 

0.360 

2442 

2800             U.419 

2516 

0  455 

2B68* 

0.350 

3200        :     0  409 

2826 

0.446 

3202 

0.340 

3600             0  399 

3121 

0.436 

3720 

0  320 

1 

367S*      '     0  398 

3176 

0.435 

3800 

0  328 

"  Mftting  |i«iiit. 

t  MeasuremcDtB  u&iog  inte({ral  color  inatcb  method,  accurJing  to  Hyde,  Cady  i 
ForB>-the. 

The  method  of  employing  emiasive  power,  or  the  l)rightness-temi: 
ture  true-temperature  relation,  in  determining  true  temperature  whea' 
once  the  brightness  temperature  is  obtained  is  obvious.     For  example, 
suppose  it  is  desired  to  find  the  true  temperature  of  tungsten  at  its  melt- 
ing point.     Suppose,  as  in  Table  2,  that  31 76^*  K.  is  the  observed  bright^ 
neaa  temperature  of  just  molten  tungsten^  the  use  of  a  table  or  a  plat 
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living  T  ~  S  or  ^  as  a  function  of  iS  leads  cither  directly,  or  through 
equation  (21),  to  3674^"  K. 

Variations  in  Etnif.nv€  Potcers  of  Substances, — There  are  many  possible 
of  variation  of  which  only  three  will  be  considered  here;  vi»., 
variation  with  wave-length,  temperature,  and  angle  of  emission.  Data 
referring  to  certain  of  these,  particularly  that  due  to  temperature,  have 

ready  been  given  at  least  in  part. 
One  of  the  most  fruitful  works  relating  to  emissive  power  variations 
was  the  derivation  based  on  Maxwell's  theory  which  was  obtained  by 
rude.     It  is 


c 


«x  =  const 


■J; 


(25) 


'here  p  ia  the  resistivity  of  the  material  and  X  the  wave-length.  When 
p  is  measured  in  ohm  cm.  and  X  in  /i,  the  constant  is  numerically  equal 
to  0.365.  This  equation  has  been  subjected  to  a  very  great  number  of 
tests,  most  of  which  have  referred  to  measurements  at  moderate  tempera- 
tures. However,  measurements  at  high  temperatures  have  been  made; 
particularly,  the  works  of  Hagcn  and  Rubens.**'  McCauley,*'  Weniger  and 
Pfund*'  may  be  referred  to.  GcneraUy  speaking,  this  law  which  applies 
to  a  temperature  variation  as  well  as  a  wave-length  variation  has  been 
found  satisfactorily  fulfilled  at  long  wave-lengths,  usually  those  far  lu  the 
infrar-red,  beyond  14/i  for  silver,  beyond  about  2n  for  tungsten.  Devia- 
tions from  this  law,  as  one  proceeds  from  this  region  to  the  near  infra- 
red, have  tjsually,  if  not  always,  become  greater  and  greater.  In  the 
near  infra-red  and  the  visible,  the  formula  generally  fails  completely, 
the  variation  with  temperature  being  often  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  what  might  be  expected,  as  is  shown  by  the  results  on  platinum 
and  tungsten  already  quoted.  Theories  of  atomic  structure  have  been 
productive  in  explaining  these  variations,  but  no  completely  satisfactory 
working  theory  for  this  region  of  failure  of  equation  (25)  has  yet  be 
developed. 

The  question  of  selectivity  of  radiation,  a  question  of  very  great 
practical  interest  to  incandesoent^lamp  manufacturers,  is  in  a  broad 
way  likewise  connected  with  spectral  emissive  powers.  By  sa>'ing  that 
a  body  radiates  selectively,  we  mean  that  its  spectral  radiant-flux  dis- 
tribution for  a  given  temperature  is  difierent  from  that  for  a  black  body 
at  the  same  temperature.  A  direct  method  of  testing  a  substance  for 
selectivity  woultl  l>e  to  compare  its  spectral  radiant-flux  curve  with  that 
for  a  black  Ixxly  at  the  same  temperature.  Thus  we  might  compare 
curve  a.  Fig.  1,  with  curve  6.  If  in  so  doing  we  should  arbitrarily  plot 
the  dat^  represeJite<l  by  curve  a  in  such  a  fashion  that  it  coincides  with 
curve  b  at  one  point,  let  us  say  0.7^,  we  should  find  that  the  two  curves 
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would  not  continue  to  coincide  throughout  the  whole  range  of  wave-length. 
We  should  find,  in  fact,  that  for  wave-lengths  shorter  than  0.7yi  the 
curve  for  tungsten  would  lie  everywhere  above  the  curve  for  the  black 
body,  and  that  for  wave-lengths  greater  than  0,7/i  the  curve  for  the  tung- 
sten radiation  would  lie  everywhere  below  that  for  a  black  body.  In 
general,  the  discrepancy,  expressed  in  per  cent.,  would  become  greater  and 
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COLOR  TEMPKRATUItE  OF  APPROXIMATELY  2200°  K.  ACCORDmO  TO  COBLBNTZ. 

greater  the  further  wc  get  from  the  arbitrarily  chosen  wave-length  0.7^. 
While  such  a  method  of  comparing  substances  is  the  most  direct,  it  gener- 
ally entails  a  great  amount  of  work  and  has  seemed  practically  impossible 
in  some  cases. 

There  is  another  method,  much  more  convenient,  dependent  on  the 
possibility  of  color-matching  various  light  sources,  a  method  that  seems 
first  to  have  been  employed  by  Morris,  Stroud,  and  Ellis. *^  The  method 
has  been  developed  independentl3'  by  Hyde  and  others**  in  a  much 
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more  far-reaching  way.  Data  obtained  by  them  for  various  hght  sources 
are  shown  in  Table  3,  in  which  k  represents  the  ratio  of  the  relative 
change  in  candiepowcr  /  to  the  accompanying  relative  change  in  wattage 
W  for  the  source  studied.  It  ia  to  be  noted  that  proceeding  down  the 
table  there  is  a  Uke  progressive  change  in  this  quantity  K  as  well  as  in 
the  efficiency.  Both  of  these  quantities  may  be  used  in  determining 
Icctivities.     In  particular,  values  of  efficiency  are  of  interest  in  that 

;hey  show  in  a  very  direct  and  convenient  manner  how  the  different 
sources  differ  in  their  methods  of  radiating  energj*.  In  order  that  two 
sources  shall  have  the  same  distribution  throughout  the  visible  spectrum 

•nd  have  different  efficiencies,  there  necessarily  must  bo  a  difference  in 
the  infra-red  distribution.  Exactly  what  this  is  like  for  the  case  of 
carbon  and  tungsten  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  11,  taken  from  a  paper  by 
Coblentz.  In  his  work,  the  color  temperature  seems  to  have  been  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  2200*  K.  Taking  account  of  the  results 
given  in  Table  3,  we  should  expect  that  the  ratio  of  the  areas  included 

3  5 
I  under  these  ciures  should  be  about      '   or  0.80.     This  is  fairly  closely 

9.76,  the  value  actually  obtained.  Just  how  data  of  this  type  arc  valuable 
to  the  lamj)  industries  is  perfectly  evident.     The  table  shows  a  good 
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reason  (not  the  only  one)  for  the  transition  that  has  actually  occurred  in 
incandescent  lamps  from  the  use  of  untreated  carbon  to  flashed  carbon, 
to  graphitized  carbon,  to  taululum,  and  Boally  to  tungsten.  The  fact 
that  there  has  not  been  a  further  change  to  osmium  is  a  consequence  of 
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other  properties  (particularly  the  rate  of  vaporization),  which  osmium 
possesses  to  a  less  favorable  extent  than  does  tungsten. 

From  the  standpoint  of  emissive  powers,  a  favorable  selectivity 
means  that  the  emissive  powers  of  the  substance  in  the  visible  spectrum 
are,  on  the  average,  greater  than  the  average  emissive  powers  in  the  infrar 
red  spectrum;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  greater  the  favorable  selectivity 
from  the  hght  production  point  of  view  the  greater  is  this  difference 
between  the  average  emissive  powers. 

Another  variation  of  emissive  powers  that  has  been  but  little  studied, 
but  which  may  be  of  considerable  importance,  is  that  which  occurs  with' 
a  change  in  the  angle  of  emission  of  radiation.  The  cosine  law  of  emissioD, 
the  standard  by  which  these  variations  are  measured,  was  first  enunciated 
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Fig.  12. — Vakiation  in  brightness  of  tungsten  (upper  curve)  and  of  carbon 

(lower  curve)  with  angle  of  emission. 


by  Lambert.  It  states  that  the  luminous  intensity,  or  candlepower,  of 
an  element  of  source  varies  as  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  emission;  a  con- 
sequence of  the  fact  that  the  element  of  source  when  viewed  at  greater 
and  greater  angles  of  emission  is  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  cosine  of 
the  angle.  Wherever  the  cosine  law  is  fulfilled,  a  source  appears  equally 
bright  from  all  directions.  Quantitative  measurements  relating  to  the 
fulfillment  of  Lambert's  law  seem  first  to  have  been  made  by  Moller.*' 
He  investigated  the  light  emitted  by  a  glowing  strip  of  platinum  and  oon- 
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Juded  from  his  meafturemenfe  that  the  cosine  law  of  emission  was  ful- 
filled. Later  Uljanin,"  as  a  result  of  computation  and  measurement, 
concluded  that  the  law  was  not  fulfilled  for  platinum,  hut  that  for  certain 
wavc-lcnglhs  in  the  infra-red  there  was  an  increase  from  the  normal 
hrightncsfi  for  a  zero  angle  of  emission  to  1.17  times  the  normal  briglitncss 
for  an  angle  of  70°  decreasing  at  somewhat  larger  angles.  The  writer" 
has  also  made  measurements  of  this  kind  on  tungsten  and  carbon  at 
incandescent  temperatures,  inasmuch  as  these  results  represent,  so 
far  as  the  writer  knows,  the  extremes  of  variation  found  as  well  as  repre- 
senting a  use  of  the  optical  pyrometer,  the  results  obtained  are  given  in 
J'ig.  12.  It  is  to  be  noticed  in  this  connection  that  the  brightness  of 
tungsten,  viewed  at  an  angle  of  75°,  for  the  temperature  considered  is 
about  17  per  cent,  greater  than  the  brightness  viewed  normally.  With 
increase  of  the  angle  beyond  this,  there  occurred  a  more  or  less  gradual 
diminution  in  brightness  to  a  zero  value  at  90°.  For  carbon,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  gradual  falling  ofT  in  brightness  with  increasing  angles  of  emission 
was  observetl,  even  at  small  angles  of  emission.  Hiding  the  data  given  in 
the  figure,  it  is  easy  to  show,  by  computation,  that  the  average  brightness 
of  tungsten,  taking  into  account  the  light  emitted  in  all  directions,  is  a 
trifle  more  than  5  per  cent,  greater  than  the  brightness  viewed  normally. 
What  has  been  said  vcrj'  definitely  shows  the  importance  in  all  optical 
pyrometric  measurement.^  of  noting  whether  observations  are  made 
nonnaily  on  the  material  studied,  or  if  not,  at  what  angles  of  emission 
they  arc  made. 

m  PSEVDO- EMISSIVE   PoWEB   DePENDINO    ON   CoLOB  OF 

AN  Incandescent  Body 

The  possibility  of  color- matching  various  light  sources  already  men- 
tioned leads  to  the  consideration  of  a  pseudo-emissive  power.  Consider 
in  this  connection,  curves  a  and  c,  of  Fig.  2,  which  represent  the  spectral 
brightness  distribution  of  tungsten  at  2450°  K.  and  a  black  bodj^  at  2500° 
K.  at  whicli  temperatures  such  a  color  match  exists,  a  condition  sum- 
marized by  saying  that  the  color  temperature  of  tungsten  at  2450°  K,  is 
2500°  K.  Naturally,  it  follows  that  everywhere  through  the  visible  spec- 
trum the  ratio  of  the  spectral  brightnesses,  whatever  the  wave-length,  is 
constant  and  therefore  the  sameas  for  the  total  luminous  flux.  This  ratio^ 
as  can  be  readily  verified,  is  quite  closely  0.358.  It  represents  a  pseudo- 
emissive  power.  Representing  by  T,  as  before,  the  true  temperature  of 
the  tungsten  filament,  by  Te<n,x,)  its  color  terapcjature,  2500°  K.  in  the 
case  noted  above,  by  e^  and  by  «'  the  spectral  emissive  power 
pseudoemissive  power,  and  by  X,  and  Xj  two  arbitrarily  chosen 
lengths,  we  have,  following  the  applications  of  Wien's  equation, 
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From  tliia  equation,  we  may  compute  the  color  temperature  as  a  func- j 
tion  of  tiie  true  tfinperatui-e  from  sudi  data  as  are  given  in  Fig.  10.     Pro-j 
vidt'cl  tlie  true  temperature  scale  of  tungsten  is  known,  this  relationi 
may  also  Ije  determined  by  a  direct  comparison  of  tungsten  with  a  blaclc| 
body  in  which  the  integral  luminous  flux  is  used.     This  has  been  done 
by  Hyde,  Cady  and  Forsythe.*"     How  well  the  two  methods  agree  iq] 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  fifth  and  seventh  columns  of  Table  2.    I£ 
should  be  noted  that  these  results  refer  to  tungsten  and  not  to  tungsteo] 
lamps.     The  principal  difference  is  due  to  the  cooling  eflfects  in  the  ncigh-l 
borhood  of  junctions  and  supports  and  the  selective  absorption  of  thfli 
glass  bulb  that  occur  in  lamps.     The  variation  of  <\,x»  ^"ith  temperature 
for  tungsten  as  computed  by  nieans  of  equations  (25),  (26),  and  (27)  is 
also  shown  in  Fig.  10  in  connection  with  the  true  emissive  powers.     For 
the  relation  between  brightness,  color,  and  true  temperature  for  tungsten 
lamps,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  paper  by  Hyde,  Cady,  and  Forsythe 

A  method  of  determining  variations  in  pseudo-emissive  powers  that 
holds  rigidly  in  case  absolute  color  matches  exist  between  the  radiating 
source  and  a  black  body  at  appropriate  temperatures  makes  application 
of  what  Hyde"  has  called  criterion  1  in  his  synthetic  development  of 
radiation  laws.  In  case  a  rigid  color  mutch  cannot  be  obtained,  the 
variations  obtained  in  the  pseudo-emissive  powers  njay  be  only  approxi- 
tuate.  The  fulfillment  of  the  criterion  requires  that,  when  a  radiating 
source  and  a  black  boily  are  raised  from  one  condition  of  color  match 
to  another  color  match,  the  relative  increases  in  lurninous  intensity,  or 
candlepower,  shall  be  the  same.  To  within  experimental  errors,  he 
found  that  this  criterion  was  fulfilled  in  the  radiation  from  carbon  and 
from  tantalum.  In  the  case  of  tungsten,  however,  he  found  that  the  cri- 
terion was  not  fulfilled.  1  n  going  from  a  color  temperature  of  about  1740° 
K.  to  another  of  about  2130°  K.  there  was  found  a  lack  of  fulfillment 
amounting  to  3.7  per  cent.  This  means  tiial,  when  tungsten  is  raised 
from  color  temperature  1740"  K.  to  color  temperature  2130*  K.,  the  rela- 
tive change  in  candlepower  is  only  9GM  jKjr  cent  of  the  corresponding 
change  in  the  candlepower  of  a  black  body  raised  through  the  same  tem- 
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perature  range.  A  comparison  of  this  result  with  what  is  given  in  Table 
2  indicates  a  moderately  good  agreement.  From  the  data  given  in  the 
sixth  column,  one  would  expect  instead  of  96.3  per  cent,  somethii^  like 

'„_^  or  97.6  per  cent.     How  much  of  this  difference  may  be  ascribed  to 

experimental  error  and  how  much  to  an  inability  to  obtain  a  perfect 
color  match  is  of  course  uncertain.  The  agreement,  everything  consid- 
ered,  is  quite  satisfactory  and  the  method  may  be  looked  upon  as  one 
of  considerable  value  in  studying  other  substances. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  a  knowledge  of  the  temperature 
relation  for  non-black  bodies  is  necessary  if  industrial  processes  and  prod- 
ucts are  to  be  satisfactorily  described  and  standardized;  that  the  true 
temperature  in  a  broad  way  is  the  reasonable  basis  on  which  to  coordinate 
such  data;  that  a  study  of  emissive  powers  total,  spectral  and  pseudo, 
or  of  the  radiation-temperature  true- temperature,  brightness-tempera- 
ture true-temperature  or  color-temperature  true-temperature  relations 
represents  in  many  cases  our  only  means  of  measuring  high  true  tempera- 
tures; and  that  therefore  a  study  of  these  relations  is  of  the  highest 
commercial  as  well  as  scientific  significance. 
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Recording  Thermocouple  Pyrometers 

BT   LEO  BEHR,*   H.  B.,    PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

(Chicftco  Meetioc.  September.  1919) 

Recent  years  have  seen  important  practical  advances  in  the  con- 
struction of  recording  instruments  for  use  with  theimocoupleB.  The 
difficulties  of  the  problem  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that 
a  10°  F.  change  in  temperature  of  a  base^uetal  couple  at  1500^  means  a 
change  in  the  electromotive  force  of  about  0.00035  volt.  In  a  circuit 
having  a  resistance  of  350  ohms,  this  means  a  change  in  the  current  of 
0.000001  amp.;  and  despite  this  requirement  of  great  sensitivity  the  in- 
struments must  be  sufficiently  robust  to  withstand  the  rough  usage  which 
is  so  often  their  lot. 

Two  methods  are  in  common  use  for  the  measiu'ement  of  the  electro- 
motive force  produced  by  a  thermocouple: 

1.  The  milliammeter  method,  in  which  the  current  produced  by  the 
thermocouple  in  a  circuit  of  known  resistance  is  measured  and  from  this 
the  electromotive  force  is  deduced  by  Ohm's  law. 

2.  The  potentiometer  method  in  which  a  known  potential  difference 
is  opposed  to  the  thermocouple  electromotive  force. 

The  use  of  thermocouple  and  milliammeter  for  measuring  tempera- 
ture introduces  some  possible  sources  of  error,  for  the  reading  depends 
on  a  number  of  factors,  including  the  following:  (1)  Electromotive  force 
set  up]  at  the  hot  junction,  (2)  electromotive  force  set  up  at  the  cold 
junction,  (3)  resistance  of  the  circuit  including  thermocouple,  lead  wires, 
and  meter,  (4)  field  strength  of  magnets,  (5)  strength  of  controlling 
springs  in  meter,  (6)  friction  at  pivots,  of  pointer  on  paper,  etc. 

It  is  obviously  necessary  to  so  design  and  maintain  the  installation 
that  the  reading  is  independent  of  all  the  factors  except  the  first.  The 
electromotive  force  set  up  at  the  cold  junction  can  easily  be  taken  care 
of  provided  it  is  constant.  This  has  been  approximately  accomplished 
by  burying  the  cold  junction  in  the  ground  or  actually  secured  by  locat- 
ing it  in  a  container,  the  temperature  of  which  is  kept  constant  by  means 
of  a  thermostat. 

A  more  flexible  arrangement  and  one  requiring  less  attention  from  the 
user  is  to  incorporate  some  automatic  cold-junction  temperature  com- 
pensator in  the  recording  instnmaent.    The  installation  of  the  pyrometer 
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18  then  reduced  to  merely  connecting  the  thermocouple  terminals  (o  the 
recorder.  Numerous  schemes  for  automatic  cold-junction  comix-nsa- 
tion  have  been  proposed.  These  consist  essentially  of  resistances  shunted 
around  the  meter  or  in  series  witfc  it.  These  resistances  are  supposed  to 
be  80  affected  by  a  change  in  temperature  at  the  cold  end  as  to  properly 
compensate  for  such  changes  by  varying  the  amount  of  the  total  current 
passing  through  the  meter.  A  consideration  of 
Ohm's  law,  however,  shows  tliat  any  arrange- 
ment  that  consists  solely  of  resistances  can  satifi- 
factorily  compensate  for  variations  in  the  cold- 
junction    temperature   for  only  a  Umited  range 

if  temperatures  at  the  hot  end,  for  any  such 
arrangement  can  merely  fix  a  ratio  between  the 
currents  for  different  cold-end  temperatures  in- 
stead of  changing  the  current  by  an  additive 
constant. 

A  device  that  permits  of  accurate  compensa- 
tion is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  It  consists  of  a  Wheat- 
stone  bridge  network  in  series  with  the  thermo- 
couple, one  arm  of  the  bridge  is  of  nickel  and  is 
catcd  at  the  cold  end  of  the  thermocouple.  The 
aining  arms  Hi,  Hj,  and  R>  are  of  manganin 
and  are  located  in  the  meter.  The  variable 
resistance  i^  is  so  adjusted  that  the  pyrometer 
reads  the  temperature  of  the  cold  end  with  the 
thermocouple  out  of  circuit  and  the  leads  con- 
nected together.  Changes  in  temperature  of  the 
nickel  coil  vary  its  resistance  and  determine  the 
extent  of  unbalance  of  the  Wlieutstone  bridge  and,  therefore,  the  amount 
of  current  added  |to  the  thermocouple  circuit.  If  the  thermocouple 
leads  are  extended  to  the  meter,  it  is  desirable  to  make  Rt  also  of  nickel 
because  the  current  drawn  from  the  storage  battery  B  may  then  be 
reduced. 

Probably  the  most  insidious  source  of  error  is  the  change  m  resistance 

if  the  ciicuit  cont^ning  the  thermocouple,  lead  wires,  and  meter.  All 
joints  that  are  not  welded  or  soldered  are  possible  sources  of  trouble 
because,  in  time,  they  will  corrode  or  work  loose.  If  a  central-station 
installation  is  in  use,  tlie  resistance  of  all  the  thermocouple  circuits  should 
be  equal  and  the  switches  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  The  change 
in  the  resistance  of  tlie  thermocouple  through  oxidation  is  a  source  of 
error  that  does  not  make  its  presence  evident  but  gradually  increases  the 
amount  of  error.  The  percentage  error  in  the  temperature  reading  is 
directly    proportional    to    the    change    in    resistance   and    inversely 

iruportional    to    tlie   total   resislan(*.     The  designer   can  reduce  this 

3fl 
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error  by  increasing  the  total  resistance  in  the  circuit.  Such  an  increase 
in  resistance  decreases  the  current  for  a  given  temperature  and  a  more 
sensitive  and,  therefore,  essentially  less  robust  meter  element  results. 
The  meters  are  generally  designed  to  operate  on  circuits  of  300  to  400 
ohms. 

The  temperature  coefficient  of  the  meters  is  a  summation  effect  of  the 
temperature  coefficients  of  resistance  of  the  coils  and  the  strength  of  the 
magnets  and  springs.  The  springs  are  weaker  at  higher  temperatures 
while  the  magnets  may  be  either  weaker  or  stronger.    The  copper  coil 
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Fio.  2, — Simple  potentiometer  circuit. 


of  the  moving  system  is  in  series  with  a  coil  of  small  temperature  coeflS- 
cicnt  and  their  combined  temperature  coefficient  is  of  the  order  of  0.05 
per  cent,  per  degree  Fahrenheit  or  more.  Among  the  methods  used  to 
compensate  for  the  change  in  sensitivity  of  the  meter  may  be  mentioned 
the  use  of  a  mercury  column  to  short-circuit  a  resistance  and  a  compoimd 
metaUic  strip  to  change  the  field  strength. 

On  account  of  the  small  forces  used  to  turn  the  pointer,  friction  of  the 
moving  element  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  careful  design  and 
construction  of  the  pivots  and  pen.  The  meter  case  must  be  dust-proof, 
because  even  the  most  minute  particles  of  dirt  on  the  pivots  is  sufficient  to 
give  trouble.  There  are  several  devices  for  reducing  pen  friction.  The 
one  in  most  general  use  is  that  of  having  the  pen  touch  the  paper  inter- 
mittently so  that  the  moving  system  is  entirely  free  from  the  papex 
part  of  the  time  and  able  to  assume  its  equilibrium  position  without 
being  affected  by  friction  on  the  chart. 

In  the  potentiometer  recorder,  the  electromotive  force  of  the  couple 
is  opposed  to  the  potential  drop  across  a  known  variable  resistance 
through  which  a  definite  current  is  flowing. 
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The  simple  potentiometer  circxiit  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  current 
in  the  circuit  is  adjusted  to  a  predetermined  value  by  means  of  the  bat- 
tery regulating  rheostat  R  until  the  voltage  drop  across  the  resistance  S  is 
equal  to  the  electromotive  force  of  the  standard  cell.  The  electro- 
motive force  of  the  couple  C  is  measured  by  opposing  it  to  the  potential 
drop  fdong  a  length  of  the  slide  wire.  A  balance  is  reached  when  the 
galvanometer  stands  at  zero,  at  which  time  no  current  is  drawn  from  the 
thermocouple  circuit  and  therefore  a  change  in  resistance  produces  no 
error.  Before  balance,  the  extent  and  direction  of  unbalance  is  indicated 
by  the  galvanometer  deflection. 
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Fio.  3. — Split-circuit  potentiometer. 


The  change  in  temperature  at  the  cold  junction  can  be  compensated 
for  by  the  use  of  a  "split  circuit"  potentiometer.  In  Fig.  3,  T,  U,  and 
M  are  fixed  resistances  of  manganin,  5  is  a  slide  wire,  and  iV^  is  a  nickel 
coil  the  resistance  of  which  is  a  function  of  the  temperature.  As  before, 
a  standard  current  is  obtained  by  adjusting  the  regulating  rheostat  until 
the  drop  across  M  is  equal  to  the  electromotive  force  of  the  standard 
cell.  The  potential  difference  opposed  to  the  couple  C  is  that  from  P  to 
the  brush  B  on  slide  wire  S.  For  a  fixed  temperature  at  the  hot  end, 
any  changes  in  the  cold-end  temperature  will  be  accompanied  by  a  change 
in  the  resistance  of  N.  This  in  effect  moves  P  electrically  an  amount  just 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  change  in  the  electromotive  force  so  that 
the  position  of  B,  and  therefore  the  temperature  reading,  is  independent 
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mt  tke  aotd-jOBctMMi  niininiliii.    Tkis  iiiiiiB—linB  for  eoM  JBndicm" 
ieMpqatMc  m  cotrect  far  J  tiIm  <rf  IwC  }■■  tinti  tenpaatore. 

The  proUem  in  eoprtmrtiag  a  recording  poteuUomeier  Uy  in  deiiBpR 
a  oiectoaiHi  capable  of  rottiiiis  A  Ade  wire  in  *  deiaite  muuier  aeoon^ 
inc  to  the  indkitioiM  of  a  gahraaometer.  Soeh  iiwfiuimiiti  hare  beeo 
eooMnieied  in  which  the  gahraDometer  pointer,  when  it  deflected,  dosed 
.  cwcuity  wfasdi  started  a  bniih  Tooting  orcr  thettoe  wire.  j!ikiB  ooo- 
has  always  gnren  trouble  doe  to  oreabootiiif  as  the  speed 
ol  the  bnob  is  not  dependent  on  the  amount  of  onbddanee  and,  moreo>-er, 
tbe  smaD  foree  available  for  producing  a  contact  with  the  galvanometer 


Fia.  4. — Mrcbakiau  unbalanced.  Fig.  5. — Mecra.nikm  balanced. 

Bala.vcino  mechanism  or  potentioueter  recoeorr. 

pointer  docs  not  always  insure  the  necessary  electrical  circuit.  The 
rnrchaiiisTn  finally  devised  to  solve  this  problem  is  rather  interesting 
und  its  general  features  will  he  described. 

As  shown  in  Figs.  4  and  5^  the  position  of  the  galvanometer  indicates 
in  which  direction  and  to  what  extent  tJic  potentiometer  Is  out  of  balance. 
When  the  measuring  circuit  is  balanced,  the  pointer  is,  as  in  Fig.  5, 
directly  under  the  space  between  the  two  right-angle  levers  4^  and  4^ 
whi(;h  are  pivoted  at  S4^.  When  the  potentiometer  circuit  is  out  of 
balance,  the  galvunoraeter  pointer  will  move  under  the  horizontal 
jirni  of  4^^  or  4^{.  The  rocker-arm  5  is  pivoted  at  24^  a^^d  is  periodic- 
ally ntised  by  the  cam  6B  on  the  motor-driven  shaft  6.  As  the  rocker- 
arm  miives  upward,  i  t  lifts  the  galvanometer  pointer.     When  the  measuring 
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circuit  is  balanced  the  pointer  will  merely  be  raised  into  the  space  between 
4L  and  4^-  ^U  however,  the  measuring  circuit  is  unbalanced  and  the  gal- 
vanometer is  under  4^,  for  instance,  the  resultant  position  of  the  parts 
is  as  shown  in  Fig,  4.  As  the  galvanometer  pointer  is  now  raised  by 
the  rocker-arm  it  rotates  4^  about  the  pivot  S4^-  This  motion  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  horizontal  lever  2,  which  is  rotated  in  a  countei^lockwise 
direction  by  the  action  of  the  lower  extremity  of  4^  on  the  pin  SC.  At 
the  completion  of  this  motion,  the  lever  8  is  forced  into  contact  with  disk 
/  through  the  action  of  the  cam  6C,  The  cam  GE  is  attached  to  the 
shaft  6  and  rotates  with  it.  The  shape  of  the  cams  is  such  that  they 
return  the  lever  5  to  its  horizontal  position.  In  this  particular  case 
the  lever  g  and  the  disk  /  with  which  the  former  is  now  engaged  must 
both  rotate  in  a  clockwise  direction.  The  power  required  for  this  rota- 
tion is  obtained  from  a  motor,  therefore  sufficient  can  be  supplied  to 
balance  the  measuring  circuit,  move  the  recording  i}eD,  and  operate 
signals  or  relays. 

The  amount  of  rotation  per  cycle  given  to  anu  S  and  disk  1  de;>ends 
on  the  galvanometer  deflection,  for  as  the  pointer  moves  out  from  its 
sero  position  it  approaches  the  fulcrum  of  4i^.  ConHequently  the  rebalanc- 
ing is  large  or  small  according  as  the  unbalance  is  large  or  small. 
■  As  there  is  no  current  flowing  in  the  thermocouple  circuit,  variations 
^  resistance  there  have  no  effect  on  the  accuracy  of  the  meter.  As  the 
galvanometer  is  used  as  a  null  instrument,  change  in  the  strength  of  the 
springs  or  magnet  have  no  effect  on  its  accuracy.  The  galvanometer 
is  a  suspended  instrument;  this  construction  is  permissible  because 
the  only  requirement  imposed  on  the  galvanometer  is  that  it  has  a 
reasonably  stable  aero.  There  is  consequently  no  friction  trouble, 
such  as  is  found  in  pivot  and  jewel  instruments,  and  the  galvanometer 
is  much  more  sensitive. 
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R.  W.  Newcomb,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (written  discussion*). — In  this 
paper,  the  author  has  enumerated  the  various  sources  of  error  that  may, 
under  certain  conditions,  develop  in  instruments  of  the  direct-deflection 
type,  but  through  a  failure  to  mention  possible  sources  of  error  in  instru- 
ments of  the  potentiometer  type^  he  leaves  the  reader  with  a  wrong  im- 
pression. If  he  would  carry  his  criticisms  further  and  give  a  list  of 
the  possible  sources  of  error  on  potentiometer  insti-umcnts,  the  paper 
would  be  more  complete. 
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Recording  Pyrometry 

BT  C.   O.   FAIRCHILD,*  B.   8.,    AND  PAUL  D.   FOOTE,t   PH.   D.,  WA8HINOTON,   D.   C. 
(Chi«co  Moetinx.  September.  1910) 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  efficiency  is  the  use  of  adequat« 
and  permanent  records.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  manufacture  and  use 
of  recording  pyrometers  is  a  proof  of  the  appreciation  of  efficiency  prin- 
ciples on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  engaged  in  the  various  technical 
industries.  Where  recording  pyrometers  are  not  employed  in  an  industry 
in  which  temperature  measurements  are  necessary,  one  will  generally 
find  that  a  printed  form  is  used  upon  which  is  written,  periodically, 
the  temperatures  measured  by  an  indicating  instrument.  It  is  no  serious 
condemnation  of  the  workman  to  state  that  such  records  are  often 
"doctored, "  but  it  is  rather  a  reflection  upon  the  executive  who  puts  such 
temptation  in  the  way  of  a  workman.  One  of  the  well-known  "tricks 
of  the  trade"  is  to  "force"  a  furnace  so  that  it  will  be  at  the  proper  tem- 
perature during  the  periodic  trips  of  the  foreman  or  other  official. 

Indicating  instruments  and  recorders  may  be  used  together  to  great 
advantage.  The  recorder  furnishes  a  printed  record  and  a  check  upon 
the  operator  of  the  furnace,  and  a  record  of  value  in  correlating  properties 
of  the  finished  product  with  the  heat  treatment.  The  indicator  should 
be  of  assistance  to  the  operator  in  controlling  the  furnace  or  oven. 

Modern  practice  requires  a  temperature-recording  instrument  that 
is  as  simple  as  possible,  rugged,  reUable,  and  sufficiently  accurate.  Of 
these  qualifications  reliability  is  paramount,  particularly  in  cases  where 
the  recorder  is  used  for  controUing  the  temperature  automatically.  By 
a  reliable  instrument  is  meant  one  that  will  run  continuously  with  little 
attention  and  with  a  consistent  degree  of  accuracy.  That  is,  if  it  is  in 
error  by  5  per  cent,  one  day,  it  must  be  in  error  by  a  like  amount  on  any 
other  day,  and  not  by  2  per  cent,  or  10  per  cent.  The  earlier  forms  of 
recorders  were  complex  and  deUcate,  or  mechanically  unsatisfactory  and 
inaccurate,  and  required  considerable  attention  to  keep  them  in  opera- 
tion. Within  the  past  few  years,  however,  the  development  in  the  manu- 
facture of  temperature-recording  devices  has  been  highly  satisfactory 
and  many  excellent  instruments  are  now  available. 

The  pyrometers  that  can  be  made  to  record  automatically  fall  under 

*  Associate  Physicist,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards, 
t  Physicist,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 
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,e  following  claanOcatioiis:  (1)  Gas,  »alurAted  vapor,  and  liquid 
therinotnot^rs;  (2)  resistanoe  thermometers;  (3)  tliermoelectric  pyrom- 
eters; (4)  radiation  pyrometers. 

Of  these  four  types,  the  Uifrmoclcctric  pyrometer  recorder  has  the 
j;reate8t  applicability,  especially  for  tiie  higher  temperatures  at  which 
he  first  two  named  are  not  suitable.  The  constants  volume,  industrial, 
gas  thermometer  is  successful  up  to  about  400°  C.  The  resistance  ther- 
mometer is  capable  of  very  high  accuracy  up  to  1000*  C.  At  such  high 
temperatures,  however,  thermocouples  are  more  serviceable  since  deterio- 
ration of  the  wire  from  continual  heating  does  not  so  seriously  alter  the 
electromotive  force  developed  by  a  couple  as  it  does  the  resistance  of  a 
resistance  thermometer.  Base-metal  couples  serve  satisfactorily  up 
to  1100**  C;  and  platinum  platinum-rhodium  cmiples  up  to  1500°  C, 
although  above  1400°  C.  it  becomes  very  diflicult  to  protect  the  couple 
from  contamination  by  the  furnace  gases  and  vapors.  Ftadiation 
pyrometers  are  u-scful  at  the  highest  attainable  temperature*,  but 
processes  in  which  t^'niperaturcs  greater  than  1000°  C.  arc  uhwJ  are  not  in 
general  Kubjected  to  very  prtn-isr  temperature  control. 
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The  most  usual  form  of  temperature  record  is  that  in  which  tempera- 
ture appears  as  one  coordinate  and  time  as  the  other  coordinate.  The 
raperature-time  curve  drawn  on  such  a  record  has  been  called  an  auto- 
graphic record.  This  type  of  cun'c  is  the  most  easily  obtained  mechanic- 
ally and  is  valuable  as  a  continuous  record  of  the  temperature  of  a 
furnace  over  a  prolonged  run.  It  is  also  occasionally  used  to  detect 
trarisforiiiation  ixiints  in  steel,  which  appear  as  flexures  or  indentations 
on  the  plot  when  the  furnace  containing  the  sample  is  uniformly  heated 
or  cooled.  For  this  latter  work,  however,  the  "differential  temperature" 
curve  recorder  is  especially  adapted  and  will  be  described  later.  Other 
types  of  curves  obtained  witli  special  recorders,  and  used  mainly  for 
laboratory  work,  are  the  temperature-rate  curve,  the  inverHC-rate  curve, 
and  the  derived  differential  curve.  The  various  special  methods  have 
been  discussed  i>y  Burgess'  and  will  not  be  considered  in  the  pre^nt 
paper. 


■  EKERAL    TrPBS    OF    TirERMOCOUPLE    RECORDERS     FOR    TeMPERATURE- 

TiME  Curves 

A  recorder  for  obtaining  a  temperature-time  curve  consists  essentially 
an  electrical  measuring  instrument  with  a  mechanism  for  i>eriodically 
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recording  it«  indications  upon  a  chart  that  moves  with  a  uniform  speed. 
As  in  the  case  of  simple  indicators,  there  are  two  general  types  of  recorders, 
one  operating  on  the  galvanomctric  principle  and  one  operating  on  the 
potentiomctric  principle.  Also,  as  in  the  case  of  indicating  instruments, 
the  potentiomctric  principle  while  somewhat  more  complicated  has 
the  especially  desirable  feature  that  its  indications  are  independent  of 
the  thermocouple  resistance.  The  readings  of  a  recorder  operating  on 
the  galvanometric  principle  depend  on  the  variations  in  the  resistance  of 
the  external  electric  circuit,  altJiough  the  effect  of  these  variations  can 
be  reduced  by  using  an  instrument  of  high  internal  resistance  or,  with  less 
satisfaction,  by  keeping  the  resistance  of  the  external  circuit  very  low. 
In  many  of  the  recorders  now  obtainable  the  resistance  is  sufficiently 
high  so  that  tliese  effects  become  of  little  practical  importance.* 

RBCORi>  Ch.ibts 

There  are  three  types  of  record  paper  in  general  use,  the  roll  charts 
and  drum  charts  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  the  disk  or  circular  charts,  shown 
in  Fig.  2.  The  roll  chart  may  contain  enough  paper  to  last  a  month  or 
more  while  usually  the  drum  or  circular  charts  are  renewed  every  24  hr. 
For  single-point  recorders,  all  of  these  forms  are  employed;  but,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  multiple-point  recorders  use  record  paper  in  tlic 
roll  form. 

Upon  circular  charts,  the  lines  of  equal  tempcratiu'c  (time  coordinates) 
are  reprcscnttKi  by  concentric  circles,  and  lines  of  equal  time  (temperature 
coordinates)  by  arcs  following  the  course  of  the  galvanometer  pointer. 
The  distorted  appearance  of  such  a  record  is  at  first  somewhat  confusing 
but,  with  practice,  the  record  is  easily  read  even  when  the  complete  curve 
is  allowed  to  extend  around  the  chart  for  several  revolutions.  If  an 
extended  and  open  temperature  scale  is  required,  the  disk  record  be- 
comes somewhat  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  its  size,  since  the  diameter 
of  the  circular  sheet  must  be  more  than  twice  the  width  of  the  temperature 
scale.  The  necessity  of  opening  the  recorder  case,  usually  every  24  hr., 
to  mount  a  new  record  sheet  means  greater  Uability  for  an  accumulation 
of  dust  which,  in  the  cheaper  forms  of  recorders,  becomes  a  really  serious 
factor. 

In  filing  records  for  future  reference,  the  circular  and  drum  type  one- 
day  records  offer  some  advantage  over  the  continuous  roll  records, 
although  the  latter  may  be  cut  to  any  convenient  length  when  removed 
from  the  recorder.  With  the  drum  and  roll  records,  the  coordinates  can 
be  made  reciangular.    In  some  cases,  however,  the  temperature  codrdi- 

*  The  requirenieni  of  high  reeislftnce  ta  ducusaed  by  FoQte,  Harrison  stid  FBircluld : 
McL  it  Chem.  Eriip^.  (191S]  18,  404. 
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of  an  electric  spark;  or  by  stamping  upon  the  record  sheet  some  imprint 
from  a  stencil.  The  difficulty  in  making  several  distinct  records 
upon  the  same  chart,  required  by  a  multiple-point  recorder,  has 
been  met  in  vaiious  ways,  but  there  is  still  opportunity  for  development 
and  improvement  in  this  regard.  The  advantage  of  a  multiple-point 
recorder  for  extensive  installations  is  obvious  in  tliat,  for  a  small  additional 
cost,  the  instninienl  will  do  the  work  of  sevpjal  single-point  recorders. 

Thermocouple  Hecobdkrh  Operating  on  the  Oai-vanometric 

Principle 

The  recording  millivoltmoter,  or  galvanometer,  may  employ  the  same 
galvanometer  system  used  in  the  portable  indicating  instruments.  A 
more  rugged  instrument  is  desired,  however;  this  ruggedness  Is  obtained 
by  increa.sing  the  strength  of  t!ie  springs,  boom,  coil,  and  jewel  bearings 
nf  a  pivot  instrument,  etc.  To  compensate  for  the  resulting  decrease  in 
sensitivity,  the  density  of  magnetic  flux  through  the  coil  may  be  increased, 
the  number  of  turnn  of  wire  on  the  moving  coil  may  be  increased,  and  the 
so-called  swamping  resistance  in  series  with  the  moving  coil  may  be  de- 
creased. Most  indicators  have  a  single  magnet  while  recorders  have  as 
many  as  four  or  six  nmgncts.  A  portable  instrument  would  become  too 
heavy  with  so  many  magnets.  In  general,  the  resistance  of  a  recorder 
is  less  than  that  of  an  indicator  of  the  same  type.  t)n  account  of  the  \ery 
small  electromotive  forces  developed  by  thermocouples  and  on  account 
of  the  necessity  of  using  a  comparatively  high  resistance  in  series  with 
the  galvanometer  coil  to  minimize  the  effect  of  a  var>'ing  resistance,  the 
torque  that  can  be  produced  on  the  moving  coil  is  small.  Pivots,  sua- 
penaions,  etc.  must  be  very  carefully  made  and  the  moving  coil  must  be 
accurately  balanced  and  so  mounted  that  it  swings  perfectly  free. 

The  galvanometer  pointer  cannot  be  used  to  trace  a  legible  record 
directly  since  the  friction  between  the  paper  arid  the  pttinter  would  entirely 
alter  the  readings.  One  common  method  for  obtaining  the  rpcord  is 
Illustrated  by  tlie  Siemens  and  Ilalske  recorder,  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The 
paper  is  unwound  b^'  clockwork  at  a  uniform  speed  from  a  roll.  An 
inked  ribbon  lies  below  the  paper  and  above  a  metal  plate.  At  periodic 
intervals  the  chopj)er  bar  li  falls  pressing  a  stylus  on  the  end  of  the  gal- 
vanometer boom  N  into  contact  with  the  paper  and  against  the  ribbon 
and  metal  plate  underneath.  This  makes  a  small  dot  on  the  under  side 
of  the  thin  record  paper,  which  shows  through  from  the  top  as  illustrated. 
The  paper  is  ruled  with  the  proper  time  and  temperature  coordinate*  and 
the  row  of  dots  obtained  by  continuous  operation  constitutes  the  required 
temperature-time  curve.  The  maximum  frequency  with  which  the  dots 
can  be  recorded  depends  on  the  natural  period  of  vibration  of  the  mov- 
ing coil.  In  general  practice,  the  dots  appear  at  intervals  of  10  to 
3U  .seconds. 


TliiH  prim'iplc  is  rmployed  in  many  instruments  of  American  make. 
The  chapix-T  bar  may  be  operated  by  an  electric  motor,  clockwork, 
or  electromagnet,  and  the  design  must  be  such  that  the  galvanometer 
boom  swings  clear  of  the  bar,  between  the  intervals  of  depression,  and  such 
that  the  depression  of  the  bar  against  the  boom  in  no  way  damages  the 

E)il  mounting.  These  conditions  may  be  satisfied  in  pivot,  suspension, 
nd  combination  pivot^uspension  systems. 
Recorders  may  be  classified  according  to  the  type  of  support  em- 
loyed  in  mounting  the  moving  coil.  The  double-prvot  sxipport  is  the 
iiiost  common  and  was  developed  for  its  greater  ruggedness  and  the 
constancy  of  sensitivity  obtained.  The  outstanding  fault  of  the  double- 
pivot  instrtimontfl  is  the  tendency  to  stick  and  the  failure  of  the  manu- 
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facturers  to  make  them  sufficiently  dust-proof.  An  indicator  of  the 
double-pivot  type  may  have  its  moving  coil  so  mounted  that  the  pivots 
do  not  center  in  the  jewel  bearings  but  roll  around  in  a  small  arc  over  the 
cup-shaped  surface  of  the  bearings.  This  reduces  the  friction  consider- 
ably, but  the  method  is  not  applicable  for  recorders,  in  which  the  pointer 
is  periodically  struck  by  a  bar  with  suHlcient  force  to  move  the  pivots  in 

,tliexr  bearings.  Unipivot  galvauomelers  are  not  used  for  recoitiers  be- 
cause the  moving  coil  is  free  io  swing  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the 
scale  and  the  action  of  the  chopper  bar  would  be  to  keep  t!ie  coil  in  con- 
tinual vibration. 

I  Unipivot-suspension  iiisliuments  are  not  common  and  are  not  widely 
linown.     The  suspension  can  be  made  very  long  aiid  hence  comparatively 

,  heavy  and  stroug.  By  criuipiug  the  suspeiision  or  by  supporting  it  on 
spring,  a  definite  fraction  of  the  weight  of  the  moving  coil  may  be  taken 


h 
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from  the  pivot.  The  coil  requires  clamping  during  shipment  and  must 
be  mounted  in  such  ft  way  that  it  will  always  seat  properly  if  jarred  out 
of  the  bearing.  There  is,  of  couree,  very  little  danger  of  the  suspension 
breaking  and  this  t>'pe  of  construction  can  be  followed  in  making  an  in- 
strument of  good  constancy  and  sensitivity  at  relatively  low  cost. 

All  the  advantages  of  the  foregoing  type  of  galvanometer  conatructioo 
arc  found  in  the  double  stispension,  and  with  the  latter  a  still  greater 
sensitivity  and  constancy  are  possible.  The  coil  is  mounted  so  that 
jarring  can  move  it  a  very  small  distance  and  the  spring  supports  of  the 
suspensions  are  so  made  as  to  allow  this  amount  of  motion  without  undue 
tension.  The  coil  is  usually  clamped  when  the  instrument  is  not  in  use. 
This  construction  is  somewhat  better  in  case  the  recorder  is  unavoidably 
subject  to  jar,  the  characteristic  vibration  of  the  moving  part  being  of 
shorter  period  with  greater  damping.  It  is  still  necessary  to  keep  the 
recorder  quite  free  from  vibration,  a  precaution  that  should  alwa>*s  be 
taken. 

Recorders  maj'  also  be  classified  according  to  their  motive  power.  For 
most  precise  movement  of  the  chart,  a  clock  must  be  used  either  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  an  electromagnet,  which  may  be  applied  to  do 
most  of  the  work.  The  clock  alone  must  be  large,  and  have  plenty  of 
power,  particularly  for  multiple-point  recorders.  The  commutators  of 
multiple-point  recorders  must  operate  with  considerable  friction;  this  is 
best  overcome  by  means  of  an  electromagnet  operated  by  the  clock. 
The  magnet  is  also  used  in  some  instruments  to  operate  the  chopper  bar. 
By  having  the  magnet  lift  a  weight  with  each  stroke,  it  can  be  used  to 
furnish  power  for  driving  the  chart;  this  is  done  in  one  of  the  instruments 
described  below.  A  motor  may  be  used  for  the  driving  power,  and  by 
attaching  a  governor,  very  satisfactory  control  of  the  chart  motion  is 
obtained.  The  motor  requires  somewhat  more  attention  than  a  clock, 
but  in  some  recorders  is  indispensable. 

Industrial  Types  op  Recokdebs 

Foreign  designs  will  not  be  described,  for  the  writers  believe  that  no 
forcign-made  recorders  can  compare  favorably  with  the  American  makes 
in  simplicity  of  construction^  ruggedncss,  and  general  applicability  for 
industrial  use.  The  American  manufacturers  first  in  the  field  supplied 
a  need  by  making  a  fairly  cheap  form  of  single-point  recorder,  simply 
made,  and  sufHcicntly  accurate  to  be  well  wortli  its  use.  This  was  done 
at  a  time  when  the  imported  instruments  were  expensive,  complicated, 
and  only  accurate  when  cared  for  by  an  expert.  ^h 

The  Cibcui,ar-chart  Single-point  REConoER  * 

The  circular-chart,  single-point  recorders  are  made  by  Beighlce 
Electric  Co.,  the  Bristol  Co.,  the  Brown  Instrument  Co.,  and  the  Hoskiiu 
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Mfg.  Co.  Vi^ti.  i  to  (i  illustrate  the  vniious  forms  of  this  ty\»'  of  inplru- 
iiient.  With  the  exception  of  tlie  Beighlee  recorder,  Fig,  4,  iJiis  type  is 
not  made  for  multiple  recoivls.  Attention  might  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  time  coordinates  of  the  circufar-i'hart  recorders  are  relatively 
short  and  thus  these  charts  are  unsuited  to  the  measurement  of  rapidly 
changing  t^^mperatures.  They  are  best  guited  for  furnace  or  oven  opera- 
tion where  a  fixed  temperature  is  maintained  or  desired,  or  a  slow  rise 
or  fall,  as  met  with  in  the  ceramic  industry  and  in  annealing  ovens. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  simple  construction  of  this  recorder.  The  milli- 
vnltmeter  is  mounted  on  the  door  so  that  charts  may  be  renewed  without 
danger  of  injuring  tlu*  millivoltmeler  pointer.     The  presser  frame  is  also 
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mounted  on  (he  door  and  is  operated  by  the  reciprocating  arm  shown  at' 
the  upper  left-hand  side  of  the  chart.  This  arm  is  slowly  drawn  back  by 
the  clock  (hidilen  by  chart)  against  the  tension  of  a  spring.  Its  release 
throws  the  presser  frame  against  the  pointer  and  a  dot  is  registered  on 
the  chart.  The  pointer  is  made  flexible;  that  of  the  Bristol  instrument 
has  a  flattened  part,  which  results  in  a  slight  rubbing  action  on  the  chart, 
necessary  in  the  use  of  smoked  paper.  In  Fig.  6  is  seen  a  metal  guide 
extending  across  the  paper  just  below  the  point  wiiere  the  record  is  made, 
A  heavy  pajHr  having  a  slot  along  this  guide  is  placed  underneath  the 
thin  paper  chart  and  over  the  carbon  jiaper  so  that  in  changing  records 
the  paper  Ls  not  easily  soiled.  The  small  spool  seen  in  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  is  a  resistance  in  series  with  the  moving  coil  of  the  meter. 
One  of  it"   purpnufs  is  for  calibrating  the  instrument  or  changing  tJje 
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ttperature  riingp.  e.g.,  to  change  a  range  0  to  IflOO*  to  0  to  ISOO**  the 
resistance  of  the  inslniinent  woiiI<i  be  increase*!  by  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent.  This  should  not  I>e  done  with  low  resistance  instrii- 
Dients  without  also  correcting  the  lead  resistAnce;  i.e.  the  correction  for 
range  should  apply  to  the  entire  electric  circuit. 
H  The  Hoskins  millivoltinct^r  is  uniqtie  in  the  fact  that  the  meter  is 
^behind  the  record  and  the  glass  window  closes  flat  against  the  chart, 
sustJiining  the  pressure  of  the  pointer  when  the  latter  is  raised  by  the 
pressure  bar.     This  construction  gives  greater  convenience  in  changing 

•records. 
The  Beighlce  recorder  is  much  loss  simple  in  construction  than  the 
foregoing  types.  It«  distinctive  fc^itures  arc;  u  somewhat  more  open 
scale  (larger  chart),  a  unipivot-suspension  meter,  and  a  unique  method 
of  making  the  record.  The  pointer  is  not  periodically  tiepressed  but 
swings  free  with  its  tip  close  to  the  record.     Every  30  sec.  an  electric 

Iepark  passes  from  the  pointer  to  the  chart  plate  puncturing  the  paper. 
The  record  is  a  series  of  holes  with  scared  edges,  which  arc  easily  seen. 
There  is  a  tendency  of  the  spark  to  jump  the  gap  at  an  angle,  causing  a 
sUght  error,  which,  however,  is  not  acrious.     Thi.s  instrument  is  not  de- 
signed particularly  for  instjUlation  near  the  furnace,  but  in  an  oifice  or 
K central   pyrometer  statiotK     Its  high   resistance  makes  it  ]>ossible  to 
^  use  very  long  leads  of  small  wire.     The  clock  is  eloctrieally  wound  and 
requires  no  attention  except  regulation.     To  accomplish  multiple  record- 
ing with  this  instrument,  the  chart  is  divided  into  sectors,  and  if  six 
records  are  to  be  made,  the  chart  moves  forward  slightly  more  than  a 
sixth  of  a  revolution  each  3-2  oiin.     The  time  coordinates  are  very  short 
and  the  instrument  is  adapted  in  this  form  only  to  large  furnaces  with 
constant  or  slowly  changing  temperatures.     It  should  be  used  combined 
with  an  indicator  for  controlling  temperatures. 
B       Tlie  only  drum-chart  recorder  is  made  by  the  Stupakoff  laboratories. 
™^  It  is  the  double-pivot  type  with  a  high  resistance  and  ordinary  scalelength. 
The  drum  is  rot4ited  once  in  a  day  or  a  week.     This  company  also  makes 
a  single-point  recorder  of  the  roll-chart  t^-pe.     The  galvanometer  is  the 
double-suspension   tj'pe   with   300  ohms   reRistance  for   a   15-millivolt 
range.     In   ilie  manufacture  of  these  instruments  an  effort  is  made  to 
Bget  the  greatest  accuracy  consistent  with  the  length  of  scale,  and  not 
Hto   furnish  an  in.-itnmient  that  will  stand  hard  knocks.     These  instru- 
Hmentf  should  be  mounted  under  cover  in  a  place  free  from  vibration. 

H  Roll-chart  recorders  are  made  by  The  Brown  Instrument  Co..  Charles 
^  Engelhard,  Hoskins  Mfg.  Co.,  P,  11.  Stupakoff,  Taylor  Instrument  Co., 
Thwing  Instrument  Co.,  Wilson-Maeulen  Co.     The  general  advantages 
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of  the  roll  chart  are  legibility  CcoSrdioates  ai-e  parallel  and  may  be  made 
rectangular),  width  of  scale,  and  adaptability  to  rapidly  changing  tem- 
peratures, and  the  recording  of  more  than  one  record  on  a  single  chart. 
With  a  paper  speed  of  1  in.  an  hr.  a  20-yd.  roll  will  last  1  mo.  Rolls 
are  usually  furnished  in  2(>-yd.  lengths  and  longer. 

Fig.  7  illustrates  the  Brown  continuous  recording  pyrometer.  The 
fundamental  principles  of  its  operation  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
circular-chart  recorders.  The  scale  is  nearly  twice  the  width  of  that  on 
the  circular  chart.  An  inked  ribbon  is  extended  across  the  paper  under 
the  meter  pointer  and  is  slowly  changed  by  the  clock.  The  scale  seen 
above  the  chart  is  mounted  on  the  presser  bar 


Fia.  7. — Bbown   roll-cuaut  becordrr. 

The  instrument  is  not  made  to  record  for  more  tlian  one  thermocouple. 
The  Brown  multiple  recording  pyrometer  is  a  multiple-gaivanometer 
double-scale  instrument.  For  taking  two  to  eight  records,  two  miUivoU- 
meters  are  mounted  side  by  side  and  two  temperature  scales  are  printed 
on  one  width  of  paper.  This  results  in  a  very  narrow  chart,  limiting  the 
usefulness  of  the  instrument  and  the  accuracy  with  which  the  record  can 
be  read.  It  differs  from  the  single-record  instrument  in  tiaving  a  commu- 
tating  switch  and  a  multicolored  ribbon,  both  of  which  are  operated  by 
the  clock.  The  latter  instrument  is  sometimes  constructed  with  a  galva- 
nometer having  a  double  coil  on  the  one  moving  system,  and  is  applied  for 
detecting  transformation  points  in  steels.  This  is  discussed  more  in 
detail  in  the  section  on  transformation-point  indicators. 
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Charles  Engelhard  ha.s  heretofore  hanrlled  imported  instruments,  but 
|haa  recently  developed  a  recorder  of  the  high-resisiance  double-suspen- 
ion  tj'pe.     The  chart  has  rectangular  coordinates,   and  a   graduated 
Pwidth  of  4H  in-  (11-4  cm.).     The  resistance  is  upward  of  700  ohms  for 
rare-metal  thermocouples. 

tThe  HoHkins  nniltij)le  re<'ordirig  pyrometer,  which  has  been  recently 
developed,  is  sliown  witli  cover  and  chart  removed  in  Fig.  8.  It  ia  made 
for  ten  records  of  base-metal  thermocouples.  The  scale  is  over  7  in. 
(17  cm.)  wide,  the  highest  range  instrument  reading  to  2500"  F.  (1371  °C.). 
The  easential  features  arc  an  electric  drive  (C  is  a  solenoid  arm)  and  a 
clock  operating  only  the  electric  contact  device  />.     The  motion  of  the 
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olenoid  arm  raifees  the  frame  /  (which  is  depressed  in  other  instruments), 
changes  the  commutator  or  rotary  selective  switch  H,  and  moves  the 
chart  a  step  forward  every  third  contact.  Records  arc  made  every  20 
sec.,  the  change  from  one  couple  to  the  next  occurring  every  minute. 
Instead  of  using  different  colors  or  syinbok  for  different  couples,  the 
chart  is  divided  by  parallel  lines,  between  any  two  of  which  only  one 
couple  records.  The  spaces  arc  numbered  consecutively  and  the  records 
are  distinguished  by  referring  to  the  parts  of  the  chart  in  which  they  fall. 
This  is  more  clearly  seen  by  pointing  out  that  the  selective  switch  is 
fastened  directly  on  the  shaft  (i,  whii^h  holds  the  toothed  wheels  engaging 
perforations   in   the  paper  chart.     A   plug  switchboard  LA*   mounted 
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witiiin  the  case  is  bo  made  thai  it  is  possible  to  arranRc  the  couples  in 
any  order,  or  to  put  any  couple  on  more  than  one  numlwr.  The  resist- 
ance of  the  millivuliiueter  is  150  to  3lK)  ohms,  and  it  is  intended  to 
operate  with  a  fixed  lead  resistance  adjusted  to  50  ohms.  The  high 
external  resistance  is  selected  to  take  care  of  compensating  leads,  the 
resistance  of  which  is  about  0.13  ohm  per  ff*ot.  Calibration  can,  of 
course,  he  made  for  any  external  resistance  met  with  in  practice. 

Fig.  9  illustrates  the  thread  recorder  for  single  records,  made  by  the 
Taylor  Instrument  Co.     Using  an  inked  thread  gives  rectangular  coor- 
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dinatcs.  The  illustration  shows  the  ease  with  which  replacements  arc 
made  over  the  five  small  pulleys,  one  of  which  keeps  the  thread  taut. 
The  large  clock  has  two  parts,  one  of  which  moves  the  chart  while  the 
other  lift«  the  depressor  frame.  The  depressor  frame  or  bar  is  lifted  by 
the  clock  through  a  pawl,  which  engages  a  slowly  turning  ratchet.  The 
pawl  is  tripped  out  of  engagpmcnt,  allowing  the  bar  to  fall  preeeing  the 
pointer  against  the  thread  and  record  paper.  The  small  resistance 
plug  is  a  range  controrseries  resistance,  which  allows  the  employment  of 
two  sensitivities. 

Figs.  10,  U.  and  12  are  three  Wews  of  tiie  multipyrograph,  a  threat! 
recorder  for  multiple  rocor<l8.     The  mechanism  is  btiilt  on  a  heavy  metui 


grooves,  so  that  thoentin*  v 
ward  Fur  examination  and  cleaning,  etc.  Tlic  pi-in<:ip:il  iiddilions  to  ihu 
thread  recorder  are  an  electromagnet,  comroutating  switch,  and  index 
diat  showing  numbers  through  the  small  opening  in  the  left-hand  box. 
The  commutating  switch  ia  inclosed  in  the  rectangular  box  below  and  is 
connected  through  the  sprocket  chain,  which  ia  turned  in  steps  by  the 
electromagnet.  The  switch  consists  of  a  row  nf  h)ng  tlat  phosphor- 
bronze  springs  witli  platinum-rhodium  contacts.  One  spring  at  a  time 
I  presided  by  a  cam,  which  is  properly  synchronized  with  the  numbers  and 
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colors  of  the  threads.  A  wiping  action  is  given  the  contacts  by  an  offset 
arrangement,  a.«s«ring  good  contact.  This  principle  of  a  wiping,  or 
aliding^  action  of  contacts  is  applied  quite  universally,  though  only  in  the 
iter  class  of  recorders  are  rare-metal  contacts  used.  A  high-resistance 
"500  ohms  an(i  more)  galvanometer  would  render  ujinecessary  the  assured 
perfection  of  contact  which  is  afforded  by  a  wiping  action  and  platinum 
pointa. 

The  clock  of  this  recorder  does  not  require  winding,  but  only  provides 
escapement  for  the  gradual  release  of  power  supplied  by  the  electro- 
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magnet.  The  aolenoid  coil  raiRes  a  heavy  bar,  wluch  is  retained  in  the 
upper  position  by  a  |)awl  catching  on  a  ratchet.  The  latter  is  allowed  to 
turn  at  a  uniform  rate  by  the  escapement.  The  motion  of  the  magnet 
turns  the  switch  cam  shaft  and  operates  the  depressor  arm.  The  chart  is 
run  through  the  power  supplied  to  the  ratchet  by  the  fall  of  the  lifted 
parts.  Electric  contact  is  made  ever>'  }i  min.,  the  interval  being  gov- 
erned .by  the  position  of  the  pawl,  that  is  the  number  of  ratchet  teeth 
passed  during  the  rise  of  the  magnet. 

Three  inked  threads  of  diflTerent  colors  are  mounted  on  a  frame  as 
shown  in  Fig.  It,  in  which  the  chart  rolls  are  shown  lowered  into  the  posi> 
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tion  for  replacement.  The  threads  arc  brought  alternately  into  positions 
governed  by  the  commutating  mechanism.  Six  records  are  obtained 
by  changing  the  order  of  records  in  such  a  way  that  three  records  appear 
as  a  line  of  uniformly  spaced  dots,  and  three  appear  as  lines  of  dots 
spaced  in  pairs.  The  proper  selection  of  numbers  will  usually  keep 
records  of  the  same  color  well  separated.  The  moving  coil  of  the 
millivoltmeter  is  given  additional  protection  from  dust  by  the  casing 
shown  in  Fig.  11. 

To  make  this  recorder  operate  on  one  thermocouple,  the  couple  is  con- 
nected to  the  six  terminals  in  parallel.     If  a  record  of  only  one  color  is 
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dceired  the  threads  may  be  replaced  by  three  of  like  color.  The  scale 
of  the  chart  is  4^^  in.  (11.4  cm.)  wide  and  may  be  graduated  in  various 
ranges  of  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  centigrade. 

The  Thwing  recording  pjTometer  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  13,  which  ahows 
a  type  making  six  records  with  two  galvanometers.  Records  are  distin- 
guished  on  this  instrument  by  making  one  record  of  3-min.  dashes,  the 
second  of  IJ-^-min.  dashes,  and  the  third  with  dots.  The  cycle  requires 
7  min.,  since  both  galvanometer  pointers  are  depressed  at  once.  After 
the  tliird  record,  the  thermocouple  circuit  is  opened  and  the  pointer  re- 
.  turns  to  zero  whrro  it  is  pressed  upon  an  inking  pad.     This  method  of 
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making  easily  distinguished  records  is  simple  and  results  in  no  confusion. 
The  Thwing  recorders  are  also  made  with  three  or  four  galvanometers 
giving  nine  or  twelve  records.  The  width  of  scale  decreases  with  the 
number  of  record.s,  and  for  twelve  records  is  but  2}-i  in.  (6.3  cm.)  wide. 
The  mechanism  of  the  instrument  is  ver>'  simple  and  can  be  made  so 
even  with  considerable  friction  in  operation,  because  the  clock  is  very 
powej-ful,  and  is  wound  once  daily.  The  clock  docs  all  the  work,  turning 
the  paper  roll,  depressing  the  needle,  and  closing  and  opening  the  thermo- 
couple circuits.  The  commutator  contacts  are  of  silver  and  should  give 
good  results  with  a  slight  wiping  action,  which  is  obtained.  This  recorder 
is  often  furnished  to  operate  on  combinations  of  thermocouples  and  one 
or  more  radiation  pyrometers,   which  is   frequently  very  convenient. 
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The  galvanometers  Uhed  ai*c  double-pivot  iiistrumonts  of  a  standard  , 
Thwing  type,  which  has  been  described  b3'  the  writers  in  a  previouftJ 
article.  The  resistance  can  be  made  fairly  high,  but  varies  widely  with] 
diUereut  instruments,  remaining  high  enough  to  give  considerable  lati-^j 
tude  in  length  of  leads  (copper)  used. 

The  Tapalog,  a  single-  or  multiple-point  recorder  made  by  the  Wilson- 
Maeulen  Co.,  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  14  and  15.     The  figures  illustrate  aj 
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four-record  instrument  which  is  the  most  common  form.     The  very 
he&vj'  and  strong  construction  of  this  instrument  is  easily  recognizedi 
in  the  illustrations.     The  case  is  heavy  enameled  cast  iron  with  j-^-in.  < 
plate-glass  windows.     The  works  are  mounted  on  an  iron  casting  sup- 
ported on  a  slielf.     There  is  no  need  of  an  oJttra  dust-proof  cabinet  and 
this  case  is  bolted  directly  to  a  wall. 

Rectangular  coordinates  on  the  chart  are  obtained  by  presaing  the 
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^Ivanonieier  pointer  against  a  nearly  sharp  straightedge  extending 
across  and  underneath  the  record  paper.  In  Fig.  15,  the  chart  carriage 
is  lowered  into  position  for  change  of  paper  and  inked  ribbon,  which  here 
have  been  removed.  The  sharp  straightedge  is  visible  midway  between 
the  sprocket  roller  IV  and  the  sprocket  drum  D,  The  front  of  the  depres- 
sor frame,  sometimes  called  the  chopper  bar,  is  straight  and  in  line  with 


Fio.  14. — Wilson-Makuuen  rix:oki>er. 

the  sharp  straightedge.  The  pointer  is  thus  caught  I)etwBen  two 
edges,  giving  a  dot  under  the  paper  which  is  thin  and  translucent.  The 
records  are  distinguished  by  different  colore.  Dots  are  nmde  at  lO-aec. 
intervals,  eight  dots  to  a  thennocouple,  and  a  change  of  couples  every 
80  sec.  The  recorder  may  be  made  to  persist  in  indicating  the  tempera- 
ture of  one  couple  by  moving  the  lever  to  "Single,"  which  disconnects 
the  cunuuutatur  within  the  cylindrical  box  on  the  left. 

Power  is  obdiiued  from  three  dry  cells  placed  within  the  case,  and  the 
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I  the  method  of  taking  the  load  off  the  clock.  The  depressor  frame  J? 
ia  held  up  by  the  overbalancing  weight  C  and  is  allowed  to  rise  slowly 
by  the  slow  motion  of  the  escapement  sprocket  £,  which  is  engaged  by 
the  pawl  />and  its  spring  0.  In  Fig.  17,  the  corner  of  B  has  been  cut  away 
to  show  parte  P  and  W,  When  electric  contact  (battery  circuit)  is  made, 
the  electromagnet  forces  the  frame  B  down  with  a  sharp  blow.  This  lifts 
the  weight  C.  The  part  P  bolted  to  B  engages  the  lug  W  on  the  arm  H, 
forcing  the  latter  to  the  left  until  it  is  caught  by  a  lug  entering  the  notch 
A"  in  the  arm  G.  As  soon  as  the  frame  B  is  depressed,  it  starts  rising 
slowly  with  the  motion  of  E.  When  the  frame  B  reaches  a  certain  point, 
it  lifts  the  arm  G  {P  strikes  L)  disengaging  it  from  the  lug  on  //,  allow- 

^ing  //to  be  pulled  into  its  original  position  by  the  spring  T.    The  latter 
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loperation  is  sudden,  so  that  the  lower  end  of  H  strikes  the  spirally  wound 

rite  V  on  Af,  making  electric  contact  in  the  battery  circuit.     Thus  the 

Icycle  is  complete.     In  this  cycle,  energy  ia  intermittently  stored  up  in 

rthe  spring  T  and  the  weight  C.    The  contact  on  H  and  the  wire  V  are 

platinum-rhodium  and  platinum,  so  that  good  contact  is  a]way.s  made. 

■      Eight  strokes  of  an  electromagnet  store  up  sufficient  energy  to  shift 
the  commutator.     This  ia  not  shown  in  detail  as  the  parts  are  so  smull 
and  superimposed  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  show  their  operation  photo- 
graphically.   The  commutator  is  thoroughly  tested  before  incorporation 
in  the  recorder,  by  running  it  for  a  month  in  the  factory.     The  contacts 
e  of  rare  metal  and  a  combined  blow  and  wipe  contact  is  employed. 
Until  «>t*4Mitly  thf  KahanonR'ter  of  thi.s  recorder  waa  made  only  with 
^double  pivots  and  having  a   resiHtancc^induding  tht'  swumping  re- 
HkiAt^nce — of  50  lu  150  olmis.     In  1919,  the  manufacturers  began  furnish- 
ing the  inatruinent  with  a  monopivot  gaivanomotcr,  and  were  able  to 
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increase  the  total  internal  resistance  to  450  ohms  for  a  55-millivoIt 
range.  The  armature  and  springs  of  the  galvanometer  have,  in  this 
case,  a  combined  resistance  of  46  ohms.  The  period  of  vibration  of 
the  moving  coil  about  a  horizontal  axis  is  such  that  very  rarely  may 
trouble  be  expected  due  to  jarring  of  the  recorder.  The  galvanometer 
parts  are  particularly  strong  and  the  method  of  lowering  the  chart  carriage 
for  replacing  ribbon  and  paper  precludes  any  likelihood  of  injury  to  them. 

Thermocouple  Recorder  Operating  on  the  Potentiometric 

Principle 

The  principle  of  operation  of  the  potentiometer  circuit  and  the  vaiious 
arrangements,  as  it  is  applied  in  pyrometry,  has  been  described  by  the 
writers'  elsewhere.  For  the  reader's  convenience  the  diagram  of  the 
simple  potentiometer  circuit  is  given  again  in  Fig.  18.    The  three  steps 
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Vm.  18.— Simple  potentiometer  circuit. 

in  the  operation,  adjusting  the  current  through  DE,  connecting  the  ther- 
mocouple (the  galvanometer  is  deflected),  and  turning  the  point  O  until 
the  galvanometer  deflection  is  zero,  are  done  automatically  in  the  multi- 
pie-point  potentiometer  recorder. 

The  curve-drawing  recorder  made  by  the  Leeds  &  Northrup  Co.  is  a 
potentiometer  recorder  for  one  couple  only.  The  ink  pen  remains  in 
contact  with  the  paper  chart  at  all  times  and  a  continuous  terraced  curve 
is  drawn.  In  this  single-point  recorder,  the  current  through  the  slide 
wire  is  set  by  hand,  since  a  commutator  would  be  required  to  do  this 
automatically,  and  the  addition  of  a  commutator  converts  the  instru- 
ment into  a  multiple-point  recorder,  as  illustrated  in  Figs.  19  and  20. 
The  potentiometer  recorder  consists  essentially  of  a  potentiometer  with 
the  mechanical  device  shown  in  Fig.  21  for  automatically  changing  the 

^  See  paper  by  Foote,  Harrison  and  Fairchild  on  Thermoelectric  Pyrometry,  this 
volume. 


slide-wire  contact  and  moving  the  pen  across  the  chart.  It  is  the  per- 
fection of  this  simple  device  that  has  made  possible  the  applicatioD  of  the 
potentiometric  principle  to  the  autographic  recorder. 

Figs.  19  and  20  show  the  construction  of  this  instrumeDt  in  some 
det&il.  The  case  consists  of  a  cast-iron  back  with  an  oak  and  glass  cover, 
which  is  raised  in  Fig.  20.  On  the  left  of  the  caae  are  shown  the  main 
switch,  the  thermocouple,  and  battery  binding  posts;  and  on  this  par- 
ticular instrument  an  automatic  cold-junctjon  compensator.*  On  the 
left,  within  the  case,  is  the  double-polc  commutator  with  five  sectors, 
one  of  which  is  for  tlic  standard-cell  cuotiection.  The  motor  is  mounted 
above  the  box  containing  the  governor,  which  is  attached  to  the  end  of 
be  motor  shaft.    The  gears  and  cams  on  the  right  ooanect  the  main 
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shaft  with  the  commutator,  print  wheel  (in  place  of  pen),  and  paper  chart, 
n  Fig.  21,  the  moving  coil  of  the  galvanometer  is  marked  7  and  this  is 
a  in  Fig.  19  between  the  pole  pieces  of  the  horseshoe  magnet. 
The  chart  of  the  Ijieds  &  Korthrup  recorder  is  10  in.  (25  cm.)  wide 
and  has  rectangular  coordinates.  The  paper  lias  been  removed  in  Fig. 
19  showing,  near  the  bottom  of  the  case,  the  empty  roll.  The  paper  goes 
from  this  roll  over  the  drum  and  out  of  the  ca^o  through  a  slot  in  the 
bottom.  The  pen  in  single-point  recordei-s,  or  the  print  wheel  in  the 
instrument  illustrated,  travels  on  a  rod  above  the  drum  and  is  attached 
to  a  cord.     In  Fig.  19,  this  rod  is  turned  in  synchronism  with  the  commu- 
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tator  BO  that  the  proper  number  on  the  print  wheel  is  down.  The  rod  is 
kept  away  from  the  paper,  against  the  tension  of  two  helical  Bprioge,  by 
arms  at  each  end,  which  are  pressed  against  the  peripheries  of  two  cams 
on  a  shaft  running  in  the  rear  of  the  frame  seen  in  Fig.  20  where  the  entire 
works  is  swung  outward,  on  a  heavy  cast  iron  frame. 

A  short  description  of  the  device  shown  in  Fig.  21  and  its  cycle  of 
operations  will  explain  how  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  result* 
in  a  movement  of  the  slide  wire  and  pen  without  requiring  that  the  galva- 
nometer do  any  work.  The  disk  /  is  mounted  on  the  same  shaft  as  the 
slide  resistances  li  and  DJ'J,  Fig.  18,  which  are  wound  on  the  circumfer- 
ences of  the  disks  visible  in  Fig.  20.     The  power  supplied  by  the  motor 
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enters  this  mechanical  system  through  the  shaft  6  carrying  the  large  cama 
BE  and  the  small  cams  6B  and  6C.  At  each  revolution  of  the  shaft  6j^ 
the  cams  6E  straight<^n  out  the  arm  S,  which  perchance  has  been  tilted  a  ' 
moment  before,  and  in  doing  this  rotate  the  disk  1,  arm  S  being  pressed 
at  this  time  against  the  disk  /  by  the  spring  S.  The  arm  S  is  pivoted  on 
the  spring  3,  whicli  is  fast  to  the  frame  of  the  instrument.  When  tho 
cams  (9/i'  have  rotated  until  their  longest  radii  are  passing  the  extensioni* 
of  arm  3,  the  cam  6C  begins  to  raise  S,  lifting  8  away  from  the  disk. 
When  8  is  free,  the  cam  6B  raises  the  rocker-arm  J,  which,  in  oa-so  the 
galvanometer  is  unbalanced,  catches  the  pointer  under  one  of  the  right- 
angle  levers  4^  and  4^  pivoted  at  B4E.     The  lever  4^  or  4R  is  thus  made 


'in  swing  the  arm  2  by  pressing  against  one  of  the  eccentnoHlly  located 
Kig8,  2C.  The  rfx-ker-arm  -5  is  then  immediately  loworod  to  allow  the 
Ralvanonietpr  to  swing  freely.  Cam  SV  is  so  shaped  and  fixrti  on  tho 
shaft  6  that  it  will  recede  from  the  spring  S,  allowing  3  t"  prrsK  2  Hgainst 
the  disk  just  before  the  cams  6E  begin  once  more  to  straighten  2. 

■  This  mechanism,  in  its  cycle  of  operations,  moves  the  contact  on  the 
slide  wire  whenever  the  potentiometer  is  out  of  balance  with  the  thermo- 
couple and  in  so  doing  operates  to  obtain  or  restore  tlie  balance.  The 
shaft  6  rotates  once  in  about  t  sec.,  which  is  slow  enough  to  allow  the 
galvanometer  time  to  come  to  rest  or  nearly  so.    This  design  is  such  that 
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unbalanced;  b,  mecbamsu  balancsd. 


the  amount  of  rotation  of  the  arm  ^  increases  with  the  extent  of  the  galva- 
nometer deflection,  since  the  pointer  approaches  the  fulcnm^i  of  the  lever 
4i  or  ^ff  as  the  deflection  increases.  The  motion  of  5  is  adjusted  so 
that  the  rotation  of  $  will  correspond  to  a  rebslanceing  sti'p  of  the  pen, 
of  ?4  in.  (19  mm.)  when  the  deflection  is  a  maximum,  and  dtMTcaw^s 
uniformly  to  about  ^^o  in.  when  the  deflection  is  just  safEcient  to  catch 
the  boom  under  one  of  the  right-angle  levers.  This  gives  sufficient 
rapidity  of  the  various  actions  to  take  the  pen  the  width  of  the  scale  in 
somewhat  less  than  1  min.  A  record  is  made  once  a  minute  on  the 
multiple-point  recorders  of  standard  design.     The  position  of  the  pen, 
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when  a  balance  haa  been  obtained  just  before  each  record,  correepond^j 
to  a  definite  point  on  the  slide  wire,  for  the  pen  is  fixed  to  a  cord  fast  tol 
the  sHde-wire  dink  and  is  wound  or  unwound  with  the  rotation  of  the  diskJ 

Once  during  a  revolution  of  the  commutator,  the  thermocouple  iaJ 
disconnected  and  the  standard-cell  connection  made.     At  the  same  timel 
the  potentiometer  shde  wire  is  let  loose  from  its  shaft  and  the  clutch] 
engages  a  second  resistance  R,  Fig.  18.     Movements  of  the  disk  then 
result  in  changing  the  resistance  of  the  battery  circuit  and  the  current 
is  thus  set  to  its  proper  value.     The  pen  does  not  follow  this  adjustmenll 
and  no  record  is  made  of  variations  in  the  current.     With  batteries  iaj 
fair  condition,  the  current  is  easily  maintained  constant;  but  if  there j 
arises  any  doubt  of  this  constancy,  the  recorder  may  bo  watched  for  a 
few  minutes  and  when  the  standard-cell  connection  is  made,  the  first  | 
deflection  of  the  galvanonietor  is  an  indication  of  the  change  in  the  current  I 
since  the  last  adjustment.     A  short-circuiting  contact  on  the  slide  wire 
carries  the  pen  to  zero  on  the  chart  when  the  battery  has  run  down,  thus 
providing  ample  warning  under  most  circumstances. 

The  scale  of  this  recorder  is  uniform  when  graduated  in  millivolts,! 
and  departs  from  uniformity  for  a  temperature  graduation  according 
to  the  tem[>erature-electromotive  force  relation  of  the  thermocouple. 
The  standard  galvanometer  is  sufficiently  sensitive  to  work  satisfactorily 
with  a  full-scale  range  of  10  milUvolts,  which  gives  a  very  open  scale, 
particularly  f4>r  base-metal  couples,   when  Ho  i*^-   (25  mm.)  of  scale] 
corresjJondK   to  2}^°  (\     This   recorder  is   used   with  reaist-ancc   ther- 
mometers, in  which   o&aa  the   electrical   circuit   takes   the  form  of  a' 
Wheataton(!  hri<lge,  and  the  scale  can  be  opened  until  the  entire  range 
corn^sponds  to  as  Uttle  as  2°  C.    The  zero  of  the  scale  can  be  adjusted  to 
correspond  to  any  fixed  electromotive  force,  so  that  the  scale  may  bo  put 
within  any  range  of  temperature  desired.     The  great  adaptability  of  the 
instrununt  is  readily  apparent.     Some  of  the  applications  will  be  con- 
sidered iu  a  section  on  temperature  control.^ 


Transfohmation-point  Indicators  and  Rkcurdebs 

Inintruments  for  phtaining  transformation  or  critical  points  in  8teelfl>| 
have  been  in  use  for  a  number  of  years,  and  arc  fairly  well  known  in  thel 
steel  industries.     The  simplest,  being  also  the  least  accurate  method  of' 
measuring  the  temperature  at  critical  points,  is  to  record  or  plot,  from 
indicator  readings,  the  temperature-time  of  the  sample  of  stcc'l  when 
placed  in  a  furnace  and  heated.     This  method  requires  a  very  steady 
rate  of  heating  and  the  sensitivity  is  ordinarily  only  sufiicient  for  high- 
carbon  K(r<?pl8.     It  is  pa-isible,  by  using  a  potentiometer  and  very  sensitive 
galvanometer  and  fon^ng  thr  furntice.  to  rise  iu  temperature  at  a  fixed 
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■rale,  to  obtain  a  temperature-time  curve  that  will  indicate  pliiinly  all  the 
transformations.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  raU?  of  heating 
constant,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  control  this  rat«  bettor  than  to  koop 
it  from  changing  rapidly.  However,  in  the  resejirch  laboratory,  good 
heating  rate  control,  sufficient  sensitivity,  and  an  accurate  method  of 
measuring  time  intervals,  as  with  a  chront^aph  or  st^p  watch,  will  give 

I  all  the  necessary  data,  sometimes  requiring  for  a  complete  interpretation, 
the  replotling  of  the  data*  as  temperature  versus  Inverse  rate,  xr* 
\  Burgoss  has  described'  tlie  use  of  a  neutral  body  and  the  differential- 
couple  arrangement  (fij-st  devised  by  Sir  Koberts-Austcn),  which  tends 
to  avoid  to  a  large  extent  the  destruction  of  useful  data  by  variations  in 
heating  and  cooling  rates.  The  differential  couple  is  mounted  with  one 
hot  junction  in  the  test  piece  and  the  other  in  a  neutral  body  (one  with 

•DO  transformation  points). 
I      The  data  obtained  arc  curves  of  temperature  of  test  piece  versus  tem- 
poriiture  difference  between  test  piece  and  neutral  body.     These  arc 

Inioanted  side  by  side  in  the  furnace  and  must  be  of  such  size,  specific 
beat,  emissivity,  etc.  as  to  heat  and  cool  at  nearly  the  same  rate. 
I  Tlic  industrial  laboratory  requires  a  method  of  automatic,  or  at  least 
Benii-automatic,  recording  of  cooling  curves.  Simplicity  of  the  apparatus 
implies  a  limited  scale  range,  incompatible  with  the  direct  B  versus  t 
method  and  requiring  the   use  of  the  differential  thermocouple.     To 

■^void  errors  due  to  improper  measurement  of  time  inter^'als,  the  records 
^f  temperature  and  temperature  difference  must  be  on  one  chart  and  are 
Ix'st  obtained  from  a  single  galvanometer  connected  alternately  to  the 
thermocouple  in  the  test  piece  and  the  differential  couple.  A  curve  of 
temperature  versus  temperature  difference  may  be  obtained  simply,  in  a 

r  mi-automatic  recorder  using  two  galvanometers. 
The  Brown  Tratmformaiion  Point  Recorder. — Fig.  7  illustrates  the 
type  of  recorder  applied  for  this  purpose.    The  single  giilvanometor 
of  this  instrument  has  two  windings  uf  low  rt^.sistance,  one  of  which  has  in 
series  witli  it  a  high  resistance  an<l  is  employed  to  measure  temp<:ratures. 

IpThiB  coil  is  connected  permanently  to  the  thermocouple  in  tho  test 
piece.  At  intervals,  a  record  is  made  of  its  temperature.  At  alternate 
int<;rval8,  the  other  coil  is  connected  to  the  differential  couple  and  a 
record  made  of  its  teniperature  difference.  This  difference  shows  on 
the  chart  as  the  distance!  apart  of  th(!  two  curves  of  6  and  0-d'.     If 

^^the  first  coil  were  disconnected  during  the  time  the  other  i.s  connected 


*  G.  K.  Burgeas:  On  MethoiU  of  Obtaining  Conling  C^urvce. 
Btandardfi  Sd.  Papa-  99. 
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6-6'  would  be  ineufiured  by  the  deflection  fror»  zero  on  the  chartc. 
But  6-6'  may  be  positive  or  negative  and  this  arrangcnient  would  neeeaj 
tatc  a  reversing  switeh  and  offer  no  advantage.  To  obtain  suffirieat 
sensitivity  bose-ntetal  eouplca  and  rather  large  test  pieces  arc  used.  The 
instrument  will  sliow  a  curve  with  a  very  marked  jog  at  the  cutectoid 
transformation  point,  and  by  close  observation  the  allotropic  t^aIlsfo^ 
mation  point  i4s  may  be  detected  in  pure  iron.  There  is  not  an  cxceosive 
sensitivity,  but  practically  the  best  that  can  be  done  with  a  double* 
pivot  galvanometer. 

The  Leeds  &  Northrup  Transformation-point  Indicator. — This  instm* 
ment  is  a  semi-automatic  recorder  giving  a  continuous  curve  of  6  \^\ 
0-6'.    One  observer  is  required  and  no  time  measurements  are  made;  it 
ia  illustrated,  in  part,  by  Fig.  22.     The  wall-type  reHecting  galvanometers 

(two)  are  not  shown.    The  complete  appa- 
ratus inchidcs  the  two  galvanometers,  furnac6|j 
rheostat,  and  thermocouples. 

The  recorder  consists,  in  the  main,  of  »1 
potentiometer  with  a  slide  wire  and  drum  cha 
ou  the  same  shaft.     In  moving  the  slide  wir 
to   obtain   a    balance  of   the  potentiomete 
gfllvunomcter,     the     chart,     with    ordinate^ 
graduated   in   degrees    (or    millivolts),    turns 
simultaneously  and  its  position  with  reference 
to  a  pen  held  in  contact  indicates  the  temper- 
ature of  the  test  piece.     The  pen  is  mounted 
above  the  chart  on  a  carriage,  which  may  be 
moved  by  turning  a  screw  across  the  width 
of  the  chart.     Upon  the  carriage  is  a  ground-j 
glass  screen  with  a  central  vertical  mark, 
spot  of  light  from  the  diiTerentiat  galvana 
meter  is  focussed  on  this  screen.     The  differca-"' 
tial   couple  is  connected   directly   to    this   galvanometer  and   its  de- 
flections are  followed   by  turning  the  pen-carriage  screw  keeping  the 
mark  on  the  glass  coincident  with  the  light  beam  from  the  galvanometer.] 
A  separate  gloss  scnie  is  provided  for  balancing  the  other  galvanometer.] 
The  observer  has  two  motions  to  perform,  viz.,  turning  the  slide  wir 
(and  drum)  and  turning  the  pen-carriage  screw.    The  zero  temperature| 
point  is  suppressed  and  the  end  of  the  slide  wire  is  usually  made  to  corre-l 
spond  to  2  millivolts  or  the  corresponding  temperature.     The  other  cndl 
of  the  slide  wire  corresponds  to  10  miliivolta  giWng  8  millivolta,  or  about ' 
800*"  C,  over  the  whole  chart  length  of  20  in.  (50.8  cm.).     This  is  a  suffi- 
ciently long  temperature  scale  for  all  practical  purposes. 

In  series  with  the  differential  galvanometer  is  a  resistance  tliat  may 
be  used  to  cut  down  the  sensitivity  of  the  galvanometer,  which  will  be 
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■■usually  deflected  off  the  scale  at  a  eutectoid  transformation  point.  The 
senpitivity  is  ample  for  detecting  all  the  transformiition  poinU  ordinarily 
required  in  practice.  The  i)eriod  of  the  galvanometer  is  short  enough  to 
aliow  the  heating  and  cooling  to  be  done  in  less  than  1  hr.  The  curve 
obtained  is  a  continuous  line,  slightly  ragged  due  to  manual  operation, 
and  18  easily  translated  into  metallurgical  terms.     It  can  be  replotted  into 

curve  of  6  vs.   ^  . .     ,   the  so-called  "Derived  Differential  (^urve," 

due  to  Rosenhain,"  especially  if  errors  ore  suspected  due  to  considerable 
differences  in  the  cooling  curves  of  the  test  piece  and  the  neutral.  This 
eiu've  also  aids  in  the  interpretation  of  results  and  corresponds  to  the 
inverse-rate  curve  when  only  measurements  of  temperature  and  time  are 
made  without  the  use  of  a  neutral  body  and  differeJiltal  thermocouple. 


DISCUSSION 


^P  R.  W.  Newcomb,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (written  discussion*). — On 
page  417  mention  is  made  of  a  new  instrument  with  an  exceptidnally 
high  resistance  that  ha>*  bet^n  developed  by  Charles  Engelhard.  All 
friction  and  wear  of  moving  parts  of  the  moving  system  has  been  elimi- 
nated by  replacing  the  hardened  steel  pivots  anil  jeweled  liearings, 
•commonly  used  on  other  instruments,  by  a  double  metallic  filament, 
one  at  the  top  and  one  at  the  bottom,  under  slight  tension.  Any  pos- 
sible distortion  of  the  moving  coil,  because  of  tension,  has  been  eliminated 
»by  introducing  a  solid  spindle  as  the  axis  of  the  coil  between  the  points 
DO  the  coil  where  the  metallic  filament  is  attached.  The  filaments  serve 
not  only  as  a  support  for  the  moving  coil,  but  also  to  lead  in  the  current 
from  the  binding  posts  to  the  moving  coil,  and  as  a  source  of  counter- 
torque;  instruments  so  constructed  do  not  require  leveling,  and  are 
mechanically  very  robust. 

The  clock  of  the  recorder  serves  only  to  drive  the  chart  at  its  specified 

^fttate  and  to  operate  a  small  contact-making  device;  i.e.,  there  ia  no 

other  mechanical  load  on  the  clockworks.     The  contact^making  de- 

^^vice  is  so  constructed  that  there  is  a  quick-make,  a  quick-break,  and 

^k  wiping  effect  while  the  contact  is  being  made.     Contact  surfaces 

on   this   switch   are  of  platinum  platinum-iridium.     The  operation  of 

■  this  contact,  which  occurs  once  each  minute,  sends  a  current,  from  a 
iC-volt  supply,  through  a  solenoid  magnet,  which  operates  the  depressor 
bar  mechanism  in  the  case  of  the  single-record  instrument;  in  the  case  of 
the  multiple-record  instrument,  it  operates  the  automatic  switch  and 
[color-changing  features,  as  well  as  the  depressor  bar. 

A  new  method  of  inking  is  employed.    On  the  single-record  recorders 

■Ohsorvationa  on  Kecalescence  Curves.     Pruc.  Phys.  St»c.  Ixmil.  (IOCS)  31;  IHO. 
•  Received  Nov.  1,  I9I9. 
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the  paper  passes  over  a  small  roller  about  ^  in.  in  diameter,  which  is 
located  directly  across  the  instrument,  beneath  the  depressor  bar. 
The  paper  is  held  clear  from  the  roller  surface  by  small  huhfl  located  at 
each  end.  The  roller  is  covered  with  a  fabric  tube,  impregnated  with 
the  inking  compound,  and  is  slowly  turned  by  the  passage  of  the  paper. 
The  pointer  swings  above  the  chart  and  below  the  depressor  bar.  When 
the  depressor  bar  falls,  the  position  of  the  pointer  at  its  intersection 
with  the  color-carrying  roll  underneath  the  chart  is  recorded.  On  the 
multiple-record  instruments,  there  are  as  many  rollers  as  the  capacity 
of  the  multiple-recorder  in  thermocouples,  i.e.,  on  a-  four-point  recorder 
there  are  four  rollers,  on  a  six-point  recorder,  six  rollers,  etc. 

The  operation  of  the  automatic  switch  that  controls  the  rollers,  the 
depressor  bar,  and  the  color-changing  mechanism  is  accomplished  by 
the  solenoid  magnet;  the  up-and-down  motion  of  the  magnet  is  changed 
into  a  rotating  motion  for  the  operation  of  the  switch  and  color-changing 
mechanism,  by  a  double-acting  locking  pawl  engaged  with  a  pinion. 
When  the  small  contact  switch  on  clockwork  makes  contact,  the  armature 
of  the  magnet  is  drawn  down,  allowing  the  depressor  bar  to  record  the 
position  of  the  pointer  corresponding  to  the  temperature  of  the  thermo- 
couple. As  soon  as  the  contact  is  broken,  the  reacting  spring  on  the 
solenoid  magnet  turns  the  automatic  switch  and  color-changing  mechan- 
ism to  the  next  point. 
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High-temperature  Control 

BY  C.  O.  FAIRCHILD,*  B.  8.,  AND  PAUL  D.  FOOTE.f  PH.   D.,    WASHINUTON,  D.  C. 
(Chicago  Meeting.  September,  1919) 

The  meaning  of  temperature  control  can  l>e  extended  to  cover 
not  only  the  control  of  temperatures  but  also  the  control  of  processes 
through  a  knowledge  of  the  temperatures  involved.  In  this  sense  it 
has  a  very  wide  interest.  A  list  of  the  industries  in  which  temperature 
control  is  used  in  one  way  or  another  would  cover  nearly  the  entire 
industrial  field.  This  discussion  will  be  confined  to  the  field  of  high 
temperatures. 

In  practically  all  industries  involving  operations  at  high  temperatures, 
pyrometers  are  used  or  men  are  paid  for  their  ability  either  to  estimate 
temperatures  or  gage  an  operation  by  some  physical  or  chemical  change 
or  condition  dependent  on  temperatures.  As  progress  is  made  in  the  devel- 
opment of  instruments  and  of  methods  for  measuring  temperature,  some 
of  these  highly  skilled  artisans  are  learning  the  use  of  a  new  tool.  Many 
processes  have  been,  in  recent  years,  improved  by  means  of  exact  measure- 
ment thus  substituted  for  estimation,  but  in  a  great  many  industries  the 
pyrometer  has  had  practically  no  opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  useful- 
ness. The  perfecting  of  instrmnents  must  be  accompanied  with  a  dis- 
semination of  the  knowledge  that  new  instruments  are  available  and  can 
be  economically  used.  The  demand  at  present,  however,  is  ahead  of 
the  supply,  and  many  industries  are  handicapped  by  the  want  of 
pyrometers. 

One  of  the  highest  paid  skilled  tradesmen  of  the  present  time  is  the 
man  in  the  steel  rolling  mill  who  knows  when  proper  working  tempera- 
tures are  attained.  The  metallurgist  in  his  development  of  steels  is 
continually  demanding  closer  adherence  to  given  temperature  ranges  in 
the  processes,  and  the  pyrometer  is  rapidly  becoming  indispensable. 
Properties  of  the  finished  products  are  being  correlated  with  working 
temperatures  and  so  closely  that  in  some  cases  even  the  pyrometer  is 
taxed  to  give  the  required  accuracy.  The  greatest  progress  has  been 
made  in  thpse  industries  in  which  the  lower  temperatures  are  used, 
particularly  below  500°  C.  In  this  lower  range  automatic  control 
has  been  highly  developed. 

•  ^Vssociiite  Physicist,  l^  S.  Bureau  of  Stamliirds. 
t  PIiyHicist,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  StaridiirdH. 
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Gbnbral  Discussion  op  Problem  op  Control 

5omR  of  the  factors  that  iiicrease  tlic  difficulty  of  the  regulation  of  fur 
nacos,  ovens,  kilns.,  tanks,  etc.,  are:  Inconstancy  of  heat  supply,  varialion] 
in  internal  absorption  or  generation  of  heat,  variation  of  hoat  lost  hy  radian 
tion,  etc.,  and  unsteady  supply  or  conijiosition  of  material  to  be  heat  treated. 
As  each  of  these  items  is  intimately  associated  with  teinjMjraturo  and  tern-  , 
pcralure  variations,  there  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  furnace  contr 
is  best  accomplished  with  and  through  a  knowledge  of  the  tomperature 
and  temperature  variations.     Further,  this  knowledge  Incomes  increa 
ingly  important  at  high  temperatures,  finally  becoming  the  prime  req-J 
uisite  in  all  cases.     How  are  the  temperature  and   its  variations  to  Ije 
determined?     Where  (in  what  part  of  the  furnace,  kiln,  or  oven)  is  it  to 
be  dcterminc(!?     What  is  the  best  way  in  which  the  temperature  may 
be  indicated  so  that  it  will  aid  in  control?    Or  can  automatic  temperature 
control  be  accompliglied? 

There  is  generally  some  point,  or  perhaps  several,  in  a  furnace,  the 
temperature  of  which  is  more  intimately  connected  with  the  desired  con- 
ditions than  any  other.     In  a  liardening  furnace,  it  is  a  simple  n»atter  to 
put  a  thermoeouple  at  some  j>oiut  and  find  the  temperature  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.     But  it  is  another  matter  to  determine  the  actual  temperature 
of  a  piece  of  steel  in  the  furnace.     This  particular  case  will  lie  treated 
later.     In  oin-n-hearth  fi]rna(;es  two  temperatures  are  particularly  desired, 
that  of  the  metal  and  that  of  the  roof.*     It  is  essential  to  tap  the  furnac 
when  lYn'.  metal  is  in  n  certain  temperature  range,  but  Iwfore  this  range  H 
reached  the  temperature  of  the  roof  is  considerably  more  useful  for  furnac 
control.     In  forcing  the  fum.ace  to  maximum  pro<luctiiin,  the  maximur 
rate  of  heating  the  charge  is  limited  by  the  refractorinrss  of  the  brick 
making  up  the  roof.     Other  factors,  of  course,  enter  but  this  serves 
an  example  of  the  necessity  for  a  study  of  where  to  install  the  pyrometorJ 
Burgess  found  that  remarkably  uniform  results  are  obtained  without  the' 
u.se  of  pyrometers,  at  least  with  the  temperatures  of  the  metal.     The  roof 
temperature  was  found  to  vary  over  wide  limits.  The  exceptionally  con- 
sistent results  obtained  in  open-hearth  practice  are  due  to  highly  skillc 
men  who  have  learned,  by  long  practicCj  how  to  estimate  temperatures  and  j 
run  the  furnace  by  the  appearance  of  the  slag,  etc.     However,  suppose! 
that  an  optical  p\*romctcr  is  used  to  measure  the  temperature  of  the  roofl 
and  that  the  bricks  of  the  roof  melt  at  1710°  C.     At  this  temperature,! 
then,  the  deterioration  of  the  roof  is  quite  rapid.     But  at  only  a  slightly] 
lower  temperature,  possibly  16flO®,  at  which  there  are  no  signs  of  meltingi 
to  aid  the  furnace  man,  the  life  of  the  roof  is  very  much  greater.     Onlyf 


»G.   K.   BurKen:  Temperature  Measurements '  in   Bessemer  and  Open-hearth 
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Dv  means  of  a  p\Tomotcr  can  so  close  a  regulation  of  temperature  as  this 
be  attempted  and  production  forced  to  a  uniform  high  value  without  too 
rapidly  burning  down  the  roof. 

In  the  example  cited,  the  furnac*;  can  be  operated  quite  satisfactorily 
without  a  p\Tomet«r,  because  a  physical  change  (the  mcltmg  of  the  roof) 
begins  at  a  certain  temperature  but  does  not  at  this  temperature  attain 
a  disastrous  rate.  The  argument  is  not  afleeted  by  the  fact  that  numer- 
ous other  changes  occurring  ser\'c  to  guide  the  furnace  man.  A  pyritc« 
dead-roasl  furnace  tends  to  become  too  hot  and  reach  a  temperature  at 
which  the  pyrites  softens.  This  is  a  danger  point  as  the  ore  begins  to 
ball  up,  but  l>eforc  this  tendency  has  iHHJomc  too  great  the  operator  has 
some  leeway*  and  can  cool  the  furnace  by  prompt  action  without  coming 
to  disaster.  With  a  pyrometer  in  the  hottest  l>ed  of  the  furnace,  the 
teniporalurc  can  \xs  kept  consistently  at  the  highest  safe  point,  without 
the  necessity  of  occasional  drastic  action  to  cool  the  furnace,  thus  lower- 
ing production. 

The  working  of  glass  is  an  excellent  example  of  an  operation  that  can 
be  carried  on  witlitJut  a  p>Tometer  because  the  glass  grows  softer  very 
slowly  with  a  rise  in  temperature.  But  since  it  works  best  in  a  small 
range  of  temperature,  a  pyrometer  is  of  considerable  advantage,  and  gla-ss 
manufacturers  are  speeding  up  production  and  increasing  the  quality 
and  uniformity  of  the  product  by  installing  pyrometers.  These  instru- 
ments have  been  found  practically  indispensable  in  the  lehrs,  where  it  is 
difficult  to  make  any  estimate  of  the  temperatures.  Here  it  is  necessary 
to  know  the  highest  temperature  reached  and  also  the  rate  of  cooling 
of  the  ware. 

tin  order  to  control  a  furnace  with  a  pyrometer,  or  at  least  to  obtain 
e  most  help^  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  pyrometer  indicate  the 
temperature  where  the  widest  variations  occur  and  where  these  changes 
take  place  the  curliest.  In  industries  such  as  glaS8,  steel,  and  ceramics, 
in  which  ven.'  high  temperatures  are  reached,  this  generally  cannot  be 
done  unless  a  radiation  or  optical  pyrometer  is  used.  The  position  in 
which  a  thermocouple  is  placed  sometimes  depends  on  its  ability  to 
withstand  the  maximum  temperatures  attained  and  the  expense  involved 
in  using  thermocouples  ut  high  temperatures.  Often  the  position  is  so 
chosen  as  to  protect  the  thermocouple  even  though  the  temperature  indi- 
cated is  not  the  one  it  is  most  desirable  to  know.  One  of  the  severest 
tests  of  permanently  installed  thermocouples  is  found  at  the  pyrcx  glass 
tanks  of  the  Corning  Glass  Works.  Platinum  platinum-rhodium  couples 
arc  installed  in  the  walls  of  these  tanks  so  that  the  hot  junctions  do  not 
reach  into  the  inner  face  of  the  wall.  The  indicated  temperature,  1475- 
1500°  C.J  is  possibly  100°  below  the  actual  temperature  of  the  glass.  The 
couples  are  found  to  deteriorate  very  rapidly  and  means  are  provided 
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for  frequently  checking  tbem  by  inserting  a  test  oouple  into  the  same 
protecting  tube. 

The  question  of  what  pyrometer  to  use  in  a  certain  case  is  always  a 
vexing  one,  unless  the  user  has  had  considerable  experience.  A  proper 
answer  to  the  question  would  be  a  table  of  industrial  operations  and 
descriptions  of  pjTometers. 

The  methods  of  rendering  temperature  information  useful,  that  is  the 
method  of  indicating  and  recording  temperatures  and  their  Tariations, 
are  very  numerous  and  must  be  adapted  to  special  needs  in  a  plani 
The  simplest  way  is  to  put  the  pyrometer  indicator,  preferably  of  the  wall 
type,  in  a  conspicuous  place,  where  the  operator  can  read  it  with  the  least 
trouble;  special  means  must  often  be  employed  for  making  the  scale 
sufficiently  legible.  The  scale  must  be  as  open  as  possible,  so  that  small 
changes  of  temperature  can  Ixj  readily  detected.  Some  indicators  are 
provided  with  two  pointers,  one  of  which  can  be  turned  to  the  tempera- 
ture desired.  This  second  pointer  may  be  made  a  single  line  or  a  double 
one,  the  latter  indicating  the  limits  of  variation  allowable.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  recorder,  the  second  pointer  is  nearly  indispensable  as  a  means 
of  judging  rates  of  change.  In  poorly  lighted  rooms,  illuminated  scales 
can  Ix;  used.  If  cheap  labor  is  employed  and  the  operator  is  unable 
to  adequately  interpret  the  indicator  reading,  signaling  lights  or  alarms 
may  Ik;  operated  eithor  manually  or  automatically.  In  lai^er  plants, 
the  indicators  may  l>e  situated  at  a  central  station,  where  the  pjrrometer 
man  reads  them  and  transmits  the  proper  signal  to  the  operator.  Colored 
lights  are  Ix'st  used  for  this  purpose,  white  for  correct  temperature,  green 
for  too  low,  and  red  for  too  high,  and  white  with  red  or  green  for  small 
departures  from  the  correct  temperature.  The  lighting  circuit  is,  of 
course,  completely  separated  from  the  pyrometer  circuit.  If  the  plant 
electrician  is  allowed  to  install  the  wiring,  he  must  be  convinced  that 
electrical  insulation  and  leakage  take  on  a  new  significance  in  electrical 
pyrometry.  The  use  of  these  colored  lights  or  a  signal  system  is  not 
restricted  to  control  at  a  fixed  temperature;  they  may  be  employed  for 
governing  the  rate  of  heating  up  a  kiln  for  instance.  In  the  ceramic 
industries,  p\Tomoters  arc  particularly  useful  as  a  means  of  avoiding 
loss  of  time  and  curtailment  of  production  on  account  of  a  non-uniform 
rate  of  firing. 

The  operator,  in  controlling  a  furnace  to  reach  a  desired  temperature, 
bases  his  action  on  experience  and  judgment.  Possibly,  he  turns  a  gas  or 
oil  valve  a  certain  part  of  one  turn  according  to  the  change  just  observed 
in  the  condition  of  the  furnace.  Obviously  the  adjustment  can  best 
be  made  with  a  knowledge  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred  over  a  con- 
siderable interval  of  time  rather  than  by  watching  the  change  occurring 
from  moment  to  moment.  This  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  advantages 
of  a  recording  pyrometer;  and  wlicn  it  is  possible  and  the  class  of  labor 


employed  warrants  it,  the  operator  should  Ijc  fi^vcn  the  advantage  of 
infipectmg  the  recorder  chart.  It  is  necessary  that  the  record  be  made 
with  a  frequency  greater  than  that  of  significant  oliangca  that  arc  liable 
to  occur  in  tho  furnace,  jiarticularly  when  a  multiple  recorder  is  used. 
In  case  a  single-record  recorder  is  used,  or  a  multij)Ie  gtdvanometer  re- 
corder in  which  each  galvanometer  is  always  connected  to  one  pyrometer, 
the  position  of  the  pointer  or  pen  will  always  show  tlie  change  that  is 
occurring.  The  recorder  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  record  is 
isible  to  the  last  minute. 
When  pyrometers  have  been  installed  where  they  have  not  been  used 
before,  the  immediate  result  is  usually  confusion.  Difficulty  is  encoun- 
tered  in  correlating  the  indicated  temperatures  with  other  conditions, 

^—tio  that  there  may  he  less  efficient  Dperalion  than  l^fore.     PerhajK*  then? 

^bxists  a  notion  that  the  pyrometer  will  run  the  furnace.  Too  much  atten- 
tion is  given  to  temperature  and  the  attempt  is  made  to  operate  without 
r<'gard  to  other  necessary  factors,  or  the  new  knowledge  is  misinterpreted 
because  of  the  errors  of  previous  ideas.  The  logical  way,  of  course,  is 
to  oljserve  and  reconi  tf^niperatures  and  related  phenomena  until  the  full 
Bignificance  of  temperature  Is  discovered.  The  pyrometer  may  fail  to 
indicate  correctly  or  consistently,  which  is  more  likely  to  l>c  the  fault  of 
the  usi?r  than  of  the  rruinufacturer.  Hut  the  greatest  confusion  resnltn 
from  previously  coneinved  and  erroneous  riutioris  of  what  temperaturefi 
have  existed  in  former  practice  and  quite  frequently  of  what  condititms 
signify  a  rising  nr  falling  temperature,  A  furnace  fired  with  some  fuel, 
a«  gas  or  oil,  will  usually  have  a  damper  in  the  vicinity  of  the  waste- 
heat  flue  or  exit,  with  which  the  draft  is  or  can  be  controlled.  A  certain 
position  of  this  damper  corresponds  to  a  certain  temperature  gradient  in 
the  furnace.  As  the  damper  is  closed,  tliis  temperature  gradient  is 
gradually  changed,  either  iocreastng  or  decreasing,  depending  on  the 
draft  and  fuel  supply.  Some  point  is  easily  reached  at  which,  if  the  draft 
is  reduced  further,  the  temperatures  will  decrease.  There  is,  then,  this 
possible  condition:  With  the  damper  initially  wide  open,  there  will  be 
a  point  or  section  of  the  furnace  that  will  get  hotter  and  then  colder  as  the 
damper  is  gradually  closed.  So  it  is  conceivable  that  a  pyrometer  in- 
stalled at  a  certain  point  will  show  a. temperature  change  exactly  the 
reverse  of  what  a  most  experienced  furnace  operator  wUI  expect,  when 
certain  changes  in  draft  or  firing  are  made.     Of  course  the  pyrometer  is 

I  not  the  only  available  means  of  learning  the  truth;  draft  and  carbon- 
dioxide  indicators  and  gas  analyses  properly  distributed  will  predict 
temperature  changes  correctly,  but  few  furnace  operators  are  able  to  do 
this  without  one  or  more  such  instruments.  In  some  industries  in  which 
the  heat  treatment  of  materials  is  ossenlial  pyrometers  are  not  needed, 
"or  the  heat  treatment  results  in  a  chemical  or  physical  change  that 
perfectly  definite  and  sufficient  for  control,  or  operalmg  conditions  can 
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be  maiutamed  so  constant,  for  example  in  certain  distillation  processes, 
that  a  pyrometer  will  do  nothing  more  thaii  indicate  a  fixed  temperature 
within  the  accuracy  of  the  instrmnent.  In  some  such  instances,  a  more 
sensitive  and  accurate  instrument  may  result  in  unexpected  improve- 
ments and  in  perfecting  a  process  to  a  degree  of  refinement  not  considered 
possible. 

In  general,  however,  a  furnace  is  kept  operating  as  near  to  desired 
conditions  as  possible  in  spite  of  the  persistent  and  often  perplexing 
effects  of  the  variables  mentioned.  Temperature  measurements,  whetj^H 
they  have  not  been  made  before,  have  no  known  relation  to  the  rates  <^^ 
change  and  the  values  of  these  variables.  So,  at  first,  these  measure 
mentA  are  almost  uselefis.  The  initial  attitude  of  the  operator  is  similar 
to  that  which  he  would  have  toward  the  introduction  of  a  new  variable 
for  him  to  worry  about,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  gaining  exact 
knowledge  of  what  he  had  before  been  guessing.  It  is  evident  that  this 
is  only  a  transition  period  which  is  bridged  with  difficulty,  and  during 
which  there  must  be  a  little  faith  in  the  pyrometer  and  its  usefulness. 

The  employment  of  pyrometers  is  generally  least  in  those  industries 
in  which  operating  conditions  are  the  worst  because  of  the  great  difficulty 
'  met  with  in  maintaining  uniformity  of  conditions.  It  is  particularly 
true  of  such  an  industry  as  the  ceramic,  in  which  the  chemical  constitution 
of  raw  materials  is  of  prime  importance  and  diflicult  to  control.  Tlie  kiln 
operator  cannot  fire  iiis  kiln  according  to  any  certain  time-temperature 
relations  iHjcause  he  does  not  know  how,  not  because  it  is  impossible.  He 
will  never  know  how  so  long  as  pyrometers  are  not  installed  and  the  time- 
tempjcrature  relations  are  associated  with  otlicr  variables.  Pyrometers 
are  now  being  used  in  kilns  in  order  that  the  rate  of  heating  may  be  main- 
tained with  greater  certainty  and  a  loss  of  time  due  to  too  slow  firing  be 
avoided,  but  the  fmishing  time  is  determined  with  Seger  cones.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Seger  cones  will  eventually  be  supjilanl^d  by  even  more 
useful  pyrometric  methods. 

Once  installed,  p}Tometer8  are  usefiJ  in  so  far  as  they  have  been 
properly  selected  and  the  installation  properly  completed.  The  installa- 
tion of  thermocouples  is  discussed  elsewhere,  but  in  temperature  control 
it  is  nece-ssarj'  not  only  to  attain  correct  temperature,  where  tliis  is 
desired,  but  also  to  attain  a  correct  temperature  at  some  other  point 
in  the  furnace,  variations  of  which  have  a  known  significance  and  rela- 
tion to  proper  operation.  That  is,  in  some  furnaces  it  is  possible  to  so 
place  a  thermocouple  that  should  the  furnace  tend  to  become  too  hot 
this  tendency  would  be  seen  in  the  pyrometer  indication  so  quickly  thai 
the  cause  could  be  removed  and  a  cooling  action  initiated  before  any  vital 
part  of  the  furnace  would  be  overheated.  The  pyTometer  should  ol>- 
viously  fimction  in  a  like  manjier  dtu-ing  cooling.  The  maximum  tem- 
perature that  a  thermiMouplft  can  withstand  la  more  often  exceeded  when 
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thuB  inBtalle<l,  ami  this  facl.  is  directly  responsible  for  the  slow  develop- 
ment of  automatic  control  at  higher  teiupenitures. 

Control,  either  automatic  or  manixal,  and  automatic  tji^nling  are 
i^ays  accompli8he<i  by  tlie  employment  of  a  method  of  forcing  the 
ce  to  heat  or  cool  !>etween  limits,  at  a  rate  and  through  a  range 
depending  on  the  process  and  constancy  required.  Ordinarily  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  obtaining  enough  sensitivity  of  the  instnimont  for  cither 
automatic  signaling  or  control,  except  in  the  research-laboratory  furnaces, 
where  at  times  the  limit  of  sensitivity  is  emploj'ed.  In  control  of  a 
furnace  through  pyrometric  measurement,  it  is  not  neccssaiy  that  the 
pjTometer  be  accurately  calibrated.  It  must,  however,  be  particularly 
reliable  and  have  a  consistent  error,  as  has  been  stated  elsewhere. 
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AtUomatic  Alarm. — An  onlinary  pyrometer  galvanometer  of  low  re- 
sistance may  be  fitted  with  two  contact*  on  pivoted  amis,  between  which 
e  motor  pointer  plays.  No  relay  is  necessary  for  the  small  current  and 
oltagc  required  to  operate  a  bell.  The  automatic  ubirm  is  seldom  used 
this  form  since  the  alarm  operates  for  too  large  a  part  of  the  time 
jdess  the  contacts  are  plaered  wiiie  apart,  when  their  usefulness  is  much 
ssened.  The  action  may  lie  muJe  intermittent  on  more  comi)licated 
trumcnts.  The  alarm  should  properly  be  employed  only  when  the 
eparture  from  a  certain  temperature  range  result*  in  real  danger  t-o  life 
r  property. 

Manual  Siffnaling. — The  development  of  manual  signaling  has  taken 
lace,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  larger  plants  having  extensive  pyrometric 
itallations  of  such  scope  that  a  central  pjTOmet^r  station  is  neces.sar>'. 
ig.  1  illustrates  a  form  of  central  station  developed  in  part  bj'  Charles 
ingelhard.     With  such   an  installation,   only  the  thermocouples  and 
signal  lights  are  in  the  furnace  room  and  the  indicators  in  the  stjition  are 
connected  to  different  couples  by  means  of  push  liuttons  on  switehboards. 
The  more  sensitive  types  of  double-suspension  or  uni  pivot-suspension 
millivolt metei-s  or  thermocouple  potentiometers  are  used  and  can  indi- 
cate easily  temperature  variations  of  0.2  per  cent,  of  the  scale  range.    The 
substitution  of  manual  operation  for  automatic  is  necessary  to  attain  the 
closest   correlation  of   temperature  measurenu'nt*  and   other  pliysical 
onditions  and  the  physical  and  chemicul  properties  of  the  protlucts. 
Signaling  is  accom]>li8hed  by  colored  lights,  using  three  at  each 
urnace.     Temperatures  are  reail  at  frequent  intervals,  determined  by 
furnace  operatjon  and  the  operator's  in t<Mpr elation  of  signals.     In  some 
plants,  pneimiatic  tul)e^^  are  installed  l)etween  the  furnace  room  and  the 
station  f4)r  tnin.smitting  notes  concerning  the  process  or  measurements. 
The  furnace  man   can  signal  Uie  station  with  the  ordinary  enunciator, 


as  shown  in  Fig.  1  ul  llirtopuf  tliL'swiUhlioard.     Sia-h  asJKimlingKyBl*!!!^ 
of  culoroil  lights,  ouuncititors,  ami  pnoutuuiiu  tubes  is,  of  course,  no 
pectiliar  to  pjToinetry.     This  Ls,  however,  a  very  fitting  application  of  such 
incau8  of  eummuiuL'iition. 

A  utomalic  Signaling. — Tlio  (iescriptions  of  the  various  types  of  re- 
ponlei-s  makes  it  clour  how  aut^juuitic  signnling  may  be  accomplished  with 
p^Tomoter  galvanometers.  In  a  similar  manner  to  the  way  in  which  auto- 
graphic records  are  made,  a  depressor  bar  or  frame,  in  its  rise  and  fall, 
closes  either  of  two  pjiirs  of  contacts  depending  nn  the  position  of  the 
pointer.  The  device  may  be  attached  to  an  indicator  according  to  Fig. 
2,  or  a  recorder  may  be  made  to  do  both  recording  and  signaling.  The 
latter  arrangement  has  not  been  very  successfully  applied  to  the  galva- 


VlU.    1. — CkNTHAI.  I'YIIOMETKR  mTaTIoN  iiV  <'HAttUEf»  K.NiiELHARlJ. 

nnnieter  type  of  recorder,  but  is  easily  atlapled  to  the  potentiometer 
recoriJei  of  The  Leeds  <St  Northmp  Co.  lii  tliis  case  two  conlacl*  move 
with  the  slide  wire  on  its  shaft  and  the  third  is  stationary. 

The  galvanometricinslrument  illustrated  in  Fig.  2  has  two  platinum 
contacts  mount4;d  on  un  arm  which  swings  across  the  scale  to  adjust  the 
signaling  range.  The  signaling-circuit  current  docs  not  flow  to  the 
galvanometer  pointer  but  each  j>latimim  contjiet  is  double,  one  above  the 
other,  and  the  two  are  brought  togt^ther  by  the  pressure  of  the  depressor 
arm  transmitted  through  the  pointer.  The  pointer  is,  in  this  case,  a 
selector.  The  arrangement  of  Bristol  differs  frnni  (his  in  (hat  a  tipping 
device  restrained  by  springs  is  tipped  liy  the  ]>()inter  when  the  depressor 
arm  falls,  in  a  direction  determined  by  the  pointer.     If  the  tatter  is  either 
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tide  of  the  apex  of  a  triangular  dividing  piece,  this  wilt  determine  the 
[■direction  of  tipping.  The  springs  are  arranged  to  snap  the  contact  when 
[the  pressure  has  reached  a  certain  value;  by  this  means  the  selection  can 
fbe  made  to  t^ke  pUice  over  a  smaller  interval  than  with  two  contacts 
[  placed  aide  by  side  and  close  together. 

The  electroraaRnclic  switches  operated  by  closing  these  contacts 
hardly  need  description.     They  are  made  applicable  to  any  range  of 
IToItagc  and  require  ft  small  fraction  of  an  lunpere.     The  circuit  may  in- 
clude any  of  the  well-known  signaling  devtcefl,  some  of  which  have  been 
mentioned. 

Figs.  3,  4,  and  5  illustrate,  diagraxnmatically,  the  arrangement  of  the 

1  curve-drawing  potentiometer  recorder  with  signaling  lamps  and  furnace 
indicator.  The  diagrams  are  self-explanatory  but  the  new  method  of 
suppl>*ing  power  to  the  indicator  may  be  mentioned.     This  is  not  taken 


Fio.  2.— Automatic  bionauno  pybometeu. 

from  the  thermocouple  but  the  indicator  is  shown  in  a  Wheatstone "bridge 
attached  to  the  Une,  preferably  HO-volts  alternating  current.  The 
movement  of  the  disk  carrying  the  slide  wire  S  and  the  three  contacts 
connected  to  the  lamps  results  in  connecting  the  proper  lamp  and  in 
unbalancing  the  bridge  circuit.  The  meter  may  be  of  high  resistance  and 
its  indications  are  easily  checked  by  the  recorder  indication  and  correc- 
tion accomplished  with  the  adjustable  resistance  in  the  circuit.  It  is  only 
intended  to  show  the  magnitude  of  departures  from  correct  furnace 
temperatures  and  a  large  variation  in  line  voltage  would  not  be  serious. 
Fig.  5  shows  the  use  of  the  double  recorder,  or  curve-drawing  recorder, 
with  a  coiumutaior  for  two  couples,  which  gives  the  form  of  record  shown 
in  Fig.  0.  This  instrument  is  also  used  in  the  automatic  control  arrange- 
ment shown  in  Fig.  9. 

The  advantges  of  automatic  signaling  are  not  always  well  defmed  and 
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Fig.  3. 
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tiie  method  has  not  Ijeen  put  to  very  ext<?nsivo  use.  In  cases  whore  vt 
exact  temperature  mp4isurementa  and  control  are  necessary  and  the  ser 
tivity  demanded  results  in  an  instnimcnt  that  must  be  removed  a  distant 
from  the  furnace  or  oven,  automatic  si^aling  may  he  required;  but 
most  circumstances,  the  propef  placinR  of  the  indicator  or  indicator 
will  make  automatic  signaling  imnecessarj-.  To  make  one  indicator  opei' 
ate  many  separate  systems  of  signaling  wotdd  require  a  complicated  anc 
cumbersome  commutator.  Such  an  arrangement  might  take  the  plac 
of  some  of  the  observers  in  the  central  pjTomcter  station  of  a  large  plant,] 
but  sensitivity  and  flexibility  would  be  sacrificed. 

AtUomatic  Temperature  Control. — Temperature  control  at  low  ranges 
is  termed  thermostating  and  is  ordinarily  obtained  by  means  of  the  move- 
ment of  bimet-aUic  springs,  or  the  thermal  expansion  of  rods  or  fluid  col- 
umns.    At  high  temperatures  these  devices  arc  utilized  only  with  great 


Fio.  6. — Rec-uko  orLsEDH  A  NoHTHHrp  DniniLK  cmtvE-DRAWiNfl  recorder. 


diflficulty,  and  thermoelectric  instruments  are  substituted.  The  principle 
of  operation  is  similar  to  that  used  in  automatic  signaling.  Electro- 
magnetic impulses  arising  in  the  pyrometer  indicator  or  controller  are 
utihzcd  to  operate  oil  or  gas  valves  or  electric  switches.  In  case  the  valve 
or  switch  is  large  and  the  electromagnetic  operation  rwiuircs  more  than 
a  few  hundred  watts,  electric  relays  are  incorporated  between  the  control- 
ler and  the  valve. 

Automatic  temperature  control  is  complicat<»rl  by  the  interrelation 
of  such  factors  as  thermal  lag  and  the  miignitu<le  of  the  corrective  change 
in  heat  supply  during  each  period  of  reversal.  The  sensitivity  of  the 
control  instrmnent  determines  the  range  of  temperature  that  must  be 
covered  by  the  thermocouple  (or  othex  pyn)meter)  during  each  reversal 
of  the  valve  or  switch.  The  range  of  temperature  covered  at  the  source 
of  heat  is  greater  than  this  and  tl»e  difference  is  determined  by  the  type  of 
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funiftoe,  the  melliml  of  ht^ating,  and  the  Inciting  of  the  iherniocoiiple. 
For  clofleflt  regulation,  which  'w  best  accomplished  electrically,  the  couple 
must  be  very  near  if  not  in  contjict  with  the  heater.  Considenng  the 
cycle  of  operations,  if  a  furnace  is  cooling  the  current  will  be  increased 
when  the  couple  has  dropped  a  certain  amount,  the  heater  being  at  &  still 
temperature.     Tlie  current  nuiy  be  increasetl  by  a  single  step  upon 

ching  this  point  or  a  mechanical  arrangement  may  be  used,  which  will 
continue  to  increase  the  current  so  long  as  the  couple  has  not  reached  the 
upper  limit  of  t4>mperatiire.  The  single  stt'p  will  ordinarily  give  the  least 
over-correction  of  heat  supply  and  the  method  is  the  most  simple  to  apply. 
It  will  fail  to  give  the  desired  result,  however,  if  there  exists  a  condition 
of  wide  variation  in  the  amount  of  heat  absorl>ed  or  lost  in  the  furnace 
operation,  for  in  this  case  the  heating  current  change  during  a  reversal 
must  be  large.  A  mechanism  that  is  always  increasing  or  decreasizig  tbe 
heat  supply  in  small  steps  may  often  be  advantageous  and  ispractically 
indispensable  in  the  arrangement  mentioned  below  for  automatic  control 
of  heating  or  cooling  rates. 

In  industrial  equipment  only  the  singlc-etcp  method  has  been  applied. 
In  electric  heating,  the  heating  current  is  changed  by  opening  or  closing 
a  switch,  which  will  shunt  a  rheostat,  change  the  scries  or  parallel  con- 
nections of  the  heater,  or  change  the  secondary  side  of  an  automatic 
traoaformcr.  In  gas  or  oil  heating,  the  supply  pipe  is  by-paased  and  tbe 
control  valve  is  placed  in  this  shimting  line. 

Fig.  7  illustrates  the  Brown  automatic  temperature-control  pjTonie- 
ter,  showing  the  galvanometer,  motor  for  raising  and  towering  tbe 
depressor  frame,  and  the  solenoid  switches.  The  galvanometer  is  the 
high-resistance  type  with  300  ohms  for  a  base-metal  couple  and  a  scale 
range  of  1100°  C.  The  control  is  between  limits  1  per  cent,  of  the  scale 
range  in  extent;  that  is,  it  will  control  to  about  10°  for  the  above  range. 
The  range  can  be  lowered  considerably  for  closer  regulation,  say  to  3*  C. 
without  serious  disadvantage.  By  using  a  method  for  manual  correc- 
tion for  resistance  and  a  low-resistance  meter  with  a  very  open  scale, 
tlio  control  may  be  easily  perfected  for  lees  than  a  V  variation.  Obvi- 
ously the  cold  junction  of  the  thermocouple  must  either  be  biu-ied  deeply 
in  the  ground  or  placed  in  ice  or  a  thermostated  box.  For  temperatures 
below  425°  C,  Brown  substitutes  a  nitrogen-gas  thermometer,  which 
makes  it  possible  to  control  to  0.2*  and  better,  with  a  scale  range  of  10 
or  15*  C.  Fig.  8  illustrates  the  form  of  electron lagnelically  operated 
valve  that  has  been  developed.  The  Bristol  company  has  also  adapted 
the  instrument  described  for  signaling,  so  that  it  will  control  the  furnace 
temperature  automatically.  This  company  has  patented  a  valve  some- 
what different  from  the  one  illustrated,  but  designed  to  accomplish  the 
same  results. 

The  (leneral  Electric  Co.,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ix*eds  &  Northrup 
Co.,  has  developed  an  apparatus  for  autuniatically  controlling  the  opera- 
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(ion  of  electric  furnaces  for  hardcmng  steels.  Fig.  9  is  u  wiring  diagram 
of  the  control  panel.  This  equipment  automat ically  heats  a  hardening 
furnace  up  to  a  temperature,  say  1000°  C,  somewhat  above  that  desired, 
say  900"  ('.,  and  holds  it  there  unlil  the  piece  l)eing  treated  reaches  900*, 
when  the  fumacn  temperature  is  dropped  to  this  value  and  hfld  there. 
This  unique  operation  is  accomplished   by  placing  one  thermocouple, 
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FHi.    S.— ELKCTROMAGNETlCALLy 
OPERATED    GAB   OR   OIL   VALVK. 


called  the  contact  couple,  in  contact  with  the  piece,  and  another,  called  the 
air  couple,  in  the  furnace  near  the  wall.  The  air  couple  is  kept  hot  until 
the  contact  couple  reaches  the  proper  temperature  when  the  air  tempera- 
ture is  lowered  to  this  value.  The  wiring  diagram  of  Fig.  9  is  clear  upon 
close  study  of  the  connections  and  a  discussion  is  scarcely  necessary.'    The 

*  la  this  diagram  the  followiiig  muat  be  not«d:  (1)  CoiitrotFelaya  arc  closed  whou 
B  IB  ooi]Lii«ct«d  to  0  and  Si  is  connected  to  7.  (2)  ComiiTctiDg  •§■  and  7  closes  the 
heating  cirmtit  by  the  magnetic  switch  on  the  left.  (3)  Contairt  thermocouple 
operates  through  contacts  marked  Si,  Id,  anti  H-,,  and  air-couple  contacts  A'l,  Ht, 
HS,  mill  E,  (4)  'S'l  nni]  tii  arc  coniicctud  and  open  a  relay  when  nunlori-conple 
reaches  the  desired  temiMirature. 


ji 
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contacts  that  operate  the  relays  are  opened  and  closed  by  the  automatic 
adjustment  of  the  potentiometer  slide  wire.  By  disconnecting  either 
of  these  thermocouples  and  one  of  the  control  relays,  the  instrument  may 
be  used  simply  to  hold  a  furnace  at  a  fixed  temperature.  Another  appU- 
cation  of  the  potentiometer  type  of  automatic  controller  maintains  the 
temperature  of  the  box  ovens  used  in  japanning  at  the  proper  point. 


ftB  £^  ft,  ft,  fll  Jj  £, 


lit  V 
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BACK  VIEW  OF 


Fiu.  9. — Wiring  DiAtiitAM  of  automatic  control  panel  for  electric  furnaces. 

It  is  made  to  control  at  one  temperature  for  a  certain  interval  and  then 
automatically  changes  to  another  temperature  and  maintains  this. 

Still  another  operation  can  be  performed  with  this  instrument.  One 
of  the  writers  has  constructed  an  apparatus  that  will  heat  or  cool  a  fur- 
nace at  a  prcdotorminod  rate ;  i  he  rate  may  l>o  constant  or  a  function  of  the 
temporal  urr.     This  api>aratiis  has  !)ecn  usod  in  studying  the  annealing 
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of  glass,  especially  the  fine  annealing  of  optical  glass.  This  type  of  con- 
ol  is  obtained  by  placing  one  contact  on  the  potentiometer  slide  wire 
and  the  other  two  contacts  upon  a  disk  that  is  made  to  turn  slowly  at  a 
chosen  rate.  The  disk  is  turned  by  the  controlling  recorder  itself,  so 
that  the  whole  apparatus  is  automatic.  This  principle  of  moving  con- 
tacts is  applicable  to  any  of  the  controllers  described,  but  at  present  such 
control  has  not  been  utilized  industrially. 

As  a  thermostat,  the  potentiometer  recorder-controller  can  be  made 
pablc  of  operating  upon  0.01**  changes  in  the  temperature  of  a  resist- 
ance thermometer  and  upon  less  than  0.5°  with  base-metal  thermocouples. 
Very  rapid  pr(^e.ss  is  properly  expected  in  the  future  development  of 
instnimcnts  for  aut nm.it  ic  temperature  control  at  higher  temperatures. 
The  field  is  a  comparatively  new  one  and  undoubtedly  offers  possibilities 
that  are  not  fully  appreciated  at  the  present  time. 


I 


SUMMAKY 


The  general  problem  of  the  control  of  furnaces,  kilns,  ovens,  tanks' 
etc.  operated  at  high  temperatures  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
measurement  of  temperature  and  its  variations.  A  knowledge  of  exist- 
ing temperatures  may  be  made  useful  by  the  proper  selection  and 
installation  of  pyrometers  and  a  careful  study  of  the  relation  of  tem- 
perature variations  to  other  factors  involved  in  control.  These  general 
t considerations  have  been  discussed  and  a  short  description  has  been 
given  of  the  deWces  used  in  high -temperature  control. 


DISCUSSION 


R.  W,  Newcomb,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (written  discussion*). — On  page 
446,  the  middle  paragraph  states  that,  in  industrial  equipment,  only  the 
single-step  method  of  automatic  regulation  has  been  applied.  Quite 
recently,  there  has  been  developed  an  automatic  temperature  regulator, 
operating  in  conjunction  with  a  pyrometer  of  the  thermoelectric  type, 
in  which  the  control  is  a  slow  r<^ulation,  with  a  range  capable  of  regulat- 
ing valves,  dampers,  rheostats,  or  any  other  rotatablc  member,  through 
one  or  more  complete  revolutions.  It  can  control  two  valves  at  the  same 
time,  with  a  fixed  definite  ratio  between  them. 

I  Aside  from  those  conditions  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  control  two 
valve?  with  a  definite  ratio  one  to  the  other,  the  greatest  ailvantage  that 

,  this  slow,  even  control  will  have  over  those  controls  that  arc  either  all 
Dn  or  all  off,  will  be  for  use  in  connection  with  processes  where  a  large 

'  temperature  variation  Is  required,  extended  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time;  that  is,  where  the  temperature  must  be  regulated  along  an  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  time-temperature  curve. 


*  Received  Oet.  15.  1019. 
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Resistance  Thermometry 

BY    r.    W.    nOBlNSON,*    M.    SC.,    NEWAKK,    N.   J. 
(ChicBtto  MMtinc.  September.  1910) 

The  temperature  coefficient  of  electrical  resistance  of  pure  metals 
is  high  and  therefore  the  resistance  increases  rapidly  with  rising  tempera^ 
ture.  In  1871,  Siemens  suggested  the  use  of  this  property  as  an  accurate 
means  of  temperature  determination.  Owing  to  practical  difficulties, 
particularly  the  contamiiiiition  of  the  metal  and  consequent  permanent 
change  in  its  resistance  and  its  reaistunce-t^mperature  relation,  this 
method  fell  into  disrepute  as  a  practical  standard  until  revived  later  by 
Callendar  and  Griffiths,  and  subsequently  by  Holbom  and  Wien,  all  of 
whom  showed  that  the  earlier  difficulties  were  not  inherent  in  Uie  method 
liut  incident  lo  the  mode  of  protection  of  the  resistance  coils.  Following 
the  work  of  these  investigators,  the  problem  of  temperature  measure- 
ment liy  this  means  has  been  the  subject  of  careful  study  and  has  now 
assiniied  an  imixulance  second  only  in  practical  adoption  to  the  thermo- 
electric method. 

It  is  generally  recognized,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  that  the  stand 
temperature  scale  should  be  the  thermodynamic  as  it  permits  the  evaliia* 
tion  of  high  tcmi>erature8  on  the  basis  of  the  radiation  laws  of  Stefan 
and  Bolzmann,  of  Rayleigh,  and  of  Wien  and  Planck,  on  a  scale  consistent 
with  that  obtained  by  means  of  the  gas  thermometer  at  low  temperatures. 
Lord  Kelvin  showed  that  only  a  very  small  correction,  amounting  to 
about +0.7°  at  lOOO^C. — almost  within  the  limits  of  experimental  errors — 
is  necessary  t<i  adjust  the  const-ant- volume  nitrogen  thermometer  to  the 
ideal  thermodynamic  scale. 

On  this  basis  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  and  the  National 
Physical  Laboratory,  London,  have  established  a  fixed-point  scale  giving 
fixed-point  temperatures  up  to  1083°  C,  the  melting  point  of  copper  in  a 
reducing  atmosphere.  This  srule  has  now  been  generally  adopted  in 
this  country  and  in  England,  Imt  progress  in  this  imjKjrtant  subject  was 
undoubtedly  hindered  by  the  war.  A  most  significant  conference  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  National  Physical  Laboratory  was  to  have 
l>ecn  held  in  Berlin  in  September,  1914,  with  the  German  authorities  of 
the  Reichsanstult.  The  loss  to  science  and  the  industries  dependent  on 
pyrometry  through  the  enforced  cancellation  of  the  meeting  has  unqui 
tJonubly  Ijecn  great. 
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For  the  standardizntion  of  the  resistAuce  thormometer,  we  arc  liruitH, 
for  an  prartiral  purpoees,  to  the  fixed  points  of  the  standard  scale  falliiiK 
wiihiD  the  raogc  of  practical  usefuiuess  of  the  rcsistaDce  thermoineter. 
In  the  case  of  the  platinum  resistance  thenuooictor,  the»  arc  tiie  freezing 
point  of  mercury  at  —38.88**  C,  the  melting  point  of  ice  0^,  the  tran»- 
formation  point  of  sodium  sulfate  32.3S4°,  the  vapor  of  water  boiling 
under  atmoapherie  pressure  100°,  the  boiling  point  of  naphthalene  217.96**, 
the  boiling  point  of  benzophenone  305.9",  and  the  boiling  point  of  sulfur 
444.5*. 

The  temperature  on  the  international  scale  i  is  then  deduced  from  tlie 
formula 

Where  pi  ==  100  X  („    ~    p  )  and  R,  /?,,  and  Rm  are  the  measured 

resistances  of  the  thennometer  at  temperature,  t**,  (f,  100".    Over  the  limits 

of  this  scale,  the  deviations  of  the  platinum  resistance  thermometer  from 

the  hydrogen  scale  of  the  International  Bureau  lie  within  the  limits  of 

experimental  error  and  for  most  practical  purposes  the  correspondence 

is  sufficiently  close  down  to  the  boiling  point  of  oxygen  — 182.9**  C.  and 

up  to  the  boiling  point  of  copper  1083*  (in  reducing  atmosphere).     The 

accuracy  within  these  wide  limits,  as  determined  by  various  experimenters, 

has  shown  somewhat  varying  results  and  might  well  be  made  the  subject 

of  a  careful  and  thorough  investigation.     For  use  in  making  resistance 

thermometers,  the  platinum  should  be  of  such  purity  that  the  value  of 

If 

&  in  the  above  equation  is  not  greater  than  1.52,  and    »-"  should  not  be 
less  than  1.386. 


AnVANTAGlilS    OF    ElECTBIC    RESISTANCE   MeTHOD 

The  resistance  method  of  temperature  determination  possesses  for 
the  practical  range  of  the  instrument,  as  indicated  in  the  foregoing,  several 
verj'  important  advantages  over  all  other  methods  of  determination. 
The  temperature  coefficient  of  resistance  of  pure  platinum  is  such  that  for 
an  increase  of  temperature  of  300*  from  0*  C.  the  resistance  of  the  spiral 
is  more  than  doubled  and  this  increase  is  maintained  at  practically  the 
same  rate  up  to  the  highest  temperatures.  Knowing  the  high  degree  of 
Accuracy  with  which  electrical  resistance  may  be  determined  by  relatively 
simple  apparatus,  the  great  sensitiveness  of  this  method  is  at  once  appar- 
ent. Using  the  usual  Wheatstonc  bridge  method  in  one  or  other  of  its 
forms,  the  temperature  scale  on  conmiercial  instrun^ents  can  be  arranged 
for  any  desired  temperature  interval.  Taking  a  common  type  of  galva- 
nometer with  a  scale  5  in.  (12.7  cm.)  long,  the  instrument  may  be  graduated, 
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in  degrees,  for  a  temperature  scale  beginning  at  600*  and  ending  at  700°. 
Such  a  scale  can  be  read  without  difficulty  to  one-fourth  of  1".  In  com- 
parison with  the  thermoelectric  instrument  in  which  the  scale  must 
always  begin  at  zero,  the  increase  in  sensitiveness  of  the  electric  re^tance 
method  is  very  great.  A  further  advantage  of  the  electric  resistance 
method  is  the  avoidance  of  cold-junction  errors  inherent  in  the  thermo- 
electric type. 

Limitation  op  Electric  Resistance  Method 

For  practical  purposes,  the  range  of  the  electric  resistance  thermometer 
covers  the  field  from  -  200°  C.  to  -|-  900"  C.  For  the  measurement  of  tem- 
peratures by  this  method,  an  outside  Rource  of  current  is  essential;  and 
for  most  of  the  commercial  instruments  of  a  direct-reading  type,  a  storage 
battery  or  standard  cell  is  used  to  provide  this  current.  The  care  of  the 
storage  battery  under  circumstances  where  direct  current  is  not  available 
for  charging  is  one  disadvantage  of  the  method.  This  may  be  overcome 
by  the  use  of  dry  cells;  but  owing  to  the  inconstancy  of  the  dry-cell 
voltage^  the  remedy  is  rather  worse  than  the  disease. 

Construction  and  Protection  of  Resistance  Spirals 

Platinum  is  most  generally  used  as  the  resistance  metal.  It  can  be 
readily  obtained  In  a  chemically  pure  state  and  is  applicable  to  a  wide 
temperature  range.  Iridium,  palladium,  and  rhodium  have  all  been 
suggested,  but  are  apparently  not  in  commercial  use.  Nickel  is  some- 
times used,  but  is  not  recommended  for  temperatures  higher  than  250"  C, 
owing  to  the  change  in  the  temperature-resistaijce  cuitc  as  the  transi- 
tion temperature  of  nickel  is  approached  and  to  the  danger  of  oxidation 
of  the  metal  at  higher  temperatures.  According  to  Marvin,'  the  equation 
log  /?  =  a  +  mt  holds  approximately  over  the  range  0-300°  C.  Molten 
tin  was  recommended  in  1916  by  E.  F.  Northrup  and  R.  C.  Sherwood,' 
who  find  that  the  resistance  temperature  relation  gives  a  straight-line 
curve  up  to  temperatures  between  1000°  and  1700**  C. 

One  common  method  of  mounting  the  resistance  wire  is  tliat  devised 
by  Callendar,  consisting  of  crossed  serrated  mica  plates  on  which  the 
platinum  wire  is  spirally  wound.  This  form  is  used  by  the  Leeds  & 
f  Northrup  Co.  and  by  the  Cambridge  Scientific  Instrument  Co.,  though 
in  some  instances  Leeds  &  Northrup  replace  the  mica  frame  by  steatite. 
With  this  form  of  spiral,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  protect  the  plati- 
num from  contamination,  to  mount  it  in  an  impervious  tube  such  as 

•  Electric  ReaiBtance  of  Nickel  to  300"  C.    Pkys.  ff«e.  (1010)  SO,  S22. 
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glazed  porcelain,  usvially  protected  on  the  outfiidc  by  a  tube  of  iron  or 
!ii<'kt'I.  For  very  high  temperatures,  the  Leeds  Sc  Northnip  Co.  uses  a 
fonu  of  iwtentia!  lead  theruioineter.  Heavy  wiie  is  used  in  the  coil  and 
is  freely  8usi)ende<l  between  steatite  disks.  Owing  to  its  very  low 
resistance,  special  precautions  are  necessary  with  this  instrument  to 
obtain  a  satisfactory  degree  of  sensitivity. 

Another  type  of  spiral  is  that  manufactured  by  the  Hanovia  ChemJcal 
A  Mfg.  Co.,  in  which  the  platinum  spiral  is  wound  on  a  thin  tube  oi 
transparent  quartz  with  an  outer  jacket  of  transparent  quarts  melted 
down  on  to  the  inner  core  so  that  t!ie  platinum  wire  is  firmly  embedded 
in  the  quartz.  This  construction  gives  an  instrument  of  very  small 
volume  in  which  the  resistance  wire  is  thoroughly  protected  from  the 
contaminating  influence  of  dirt  and  reducing  gases.  Owing  to  the  small 
volume  of  the  instrument,  tliis  form  of  thermometer  follows  temperature 
changes  very  rapidly  and  each  spiral  can  be  accurately  adjusted  to  a 
standard  resistance  within  0.04  per  cent.  This  standardization  of  the 
resistance  coil  obviates  the  necessity  of  auxiliary  manganin  coils  in  the 
headpiece  used  with  other  types  of  resistance  thermometers.  For  the 
most  accurate  calorimetrie  work,  this  construction  is  not  recommended, 
owing  to  the  slight  change  in  the  constants  of  the  equation.  This  change, 
however,  is  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  impair  the  accuracy  for  ordinary 
laboratory  and  industrial  measurements.  As  mounted  for  industriaJ 
use  in  a  steel  or  <»pper  lube,  or  in  a  perforated  sheath  for  air  temperatures, 
the  quartz  resistance  thermometer  forms  a  very  rugged  and  convenient 
instrument. 

When  measuring  at  relatively  high  temperatures,  the  resistance  of 
the  thermometer  leads,  graduating  from  the  high  temperature  to  be 
measured  down  to  the  comparatively  cool  headpiece,  requires  special 
precautions  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  errors.  In  the  quartz  ther- 
mometers of  the  Hanovia  Chemical  &  Mfg.  Co.,  this  source  of  error  is 
obviated  by  terminating  the  leads  immediately  above  the  spiral  and  con- 
tinuing the  electrical  connection  with  the  headpiece  through  heavy 
metal  rods  of  low-temperature  coefficient.  The  method  originally  sug- 
gested by  Siemens  and  adopted  by  heeds  A  Northriip  Co.  for  indus- 
trial use  consists  of  a  third  lead  of  the  sum*^  wire  connected  on  the  upper 
end  of  the  thermometer  spiral  to  one  of  the  thermometer  leads  proper. 
This  loop  is  connected  in  series  with  the  balancing  re^sistance  of  the  bridge 
and  accurately  compensates  the  lead  resistance  where  a  zero-deflection 
instrument  is  used.  In  a  direct-reading  Wheiitstone  bridge,  however, 
the  relation  of  the  thermometer  resistance  to  the  fixed  resistance  is 
slightly  altered  by  this  airangement  and  a  small  error  remains  in  the 
reading.  Appended  is  a  table  showing  the  resistance,  up-  to  900°  C, 
of  platinum  thermometers  having  a  resistance  25  or  50  ohms  at  the 
temperature  of  melting  ice. 
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Table  1. — Resistance  Values  for  QtuiTtz  Resistance  Thermometers 
R,  "  R,  il  ■\-  at  +  fit') 


Deereet  C. 

M  QfttODttcreH 

Difference 

Dflgreee  C. 

50  Q  at  0  DesreeB 

Difference 

-200 

9.50 

+400 

123.60 

1.72 

190 

11.58 

2.08 

410 

125.31 

1.71 

180 

13.66 

2.08 

420 

127  02 

1.71 

170 

15.73 

2.07 

430 

128.72 

1.70 

.    160 

17.79 

2.06 

440 

130.42 

1.70 

150 

19.85 

2.06 

460 

132.10 

1.68 

140 

21.90 

2.05 

460 

133.78 

1,68 

130 

23.95 

2.06 

470 

135.46 

1.68 

120 

25.99 

2.04 

480 

137.13 

1.67 

no 

28.03 

2.04 

490 

138.79 

1.66 

-100 

30.06 

2.03 

+500 

140.45 

1.66 

90 

32  08 

2.02 

510 

142.10 

1.66 

80 

34.09 

2.01 

520 

143.75 

1.65 

70 

36.10 

2.01 

530 

146.39 

1.64 

60 

38.11 

2.01 

540 

147.02 

1.63 

50 

40.11 

2.00 

550 

148.66 

1.63 

40 

42.10 

1.99 

560 

150.27 

1.62 

30 

44.08 

1.98 

570 

161.88 

1.61 

20 

46.06 

1.98 

580 

153.49 

1.61 

10 

48.03 

1.97 

690 

166.09 

1.60 

?      0 

50.00 

1.97 

+600 

156.69 

1.60 

10 

61.96 

1.96 

610 

158.28 

1.69 

20 

53.91 

1.95 

620 

'■       159.86 

1.68 

30 

55.86 

1.95 

630 

161.44 

1.68 

40 

57,80 

1.94 

640 

1       163.01 

1.67 

50 

59.74 

1.94 

650 

164.57 

1.56 

60 

61.67 

1.93 

660 

,       166.13 

1.56 

70 

63.59 

1.92 

670 

167.68 

1.65 

80 

65.51 

1.92 

680 

,       169,23 

1.55 

90 

67.42 

1.91 

690 

•       170.77 

1.64 

+  100 

69.33 

1.91 

+  700 

i        172  30 

1.54 

110 

71.23 

1.90 

710 

173.83 

1.63 

120 

73.12 

1.89 

720 

175.35 

1.52 

130 

75.00 

1.88 

730 

176.86 

1  51 

140 

76.88 

1.88 

740 

178,37 

1.61 

150 

78,70 

1.8K 

750 

179.88 

1,51 

1«>0 

80  03 

1.87 

760 

181.38 

1.60 

170 

82  49 

1.86 

770 

182.87 

1.49 

180 

84,34 

1.85 

780 

184.35 

1.48 

190 

86,19 

1.85 

790 

185.82 

1.48 

+200 

88.03 

1,84 

+800 

187.30 

1.47 
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Tablb  1. — 'Resistance  Values  for  Quartz  Resistance  Thermometers 

{Contimied) 


D«cr«M  C. 

WQfttODesreM 

Difference 

Desreee  C. 

SOOatODecreee' 

Differene* 

210 

1 

89.87       I 

1.84 

810 

188.77       ; 

1.47 

220 

91.70 

1.83 

820 

190.23 

1.46 

230 

93.52 

1.82 

830 

191.68 

1.45 

240 

95.34 

1.82 

840 

193.13       ■ 

1.45 

250 

97.16 

1.81 

850 

194.57 

1.44 

260 

98.96 

1.81 

860 

196.01 

1.44 

270 

100.76 

1.80 

870 

197.44 

1.43 

280 

102.56 

1.80 

880 

198.86 

1.42 

290 

104  35 

1.79 

890 

200.28 

1.42 

+300 

106.13       ! 

1 

1.78 

+900 

201.69 

1.41 

■   310 

107.90       ! 

1.77 

320 

109.67 

1.77 

1 

330 

111.43 

1.76 

1 

340 

113.19       ; 

1.76 

350 

114.94        1 

1.75 

' 

[ 

360 

116.68 

1.74 

1 

370 

118.42 

1.74 

380 

120.15 

1.73 

390 

121.88 

1.73 

1 

+400 

123.60 

1.72 

]                         ■     * 
1 

Common  Types  of  Measuhing  Apparatus 


Any  of  the  usual  methods  of  measuring  electrical  resistance  may  be 
applied  to  resistance  thermometers.  For  precision  work,  where  high 
laboratory  standards  of  accuracy  are  required,  either  the  Kelvin  double 
bridge  may  be  used  or  the  potential  drop  measured  across  the  terminals 
of  the  thermometer.  A  very  sensitive  arrangement  is  the  thermometer 
bridge  designed  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  manufactured 
by  the  Leeds  &  Northrup  Co-  using  a  four-lead  thermometer  to  compensate 
for  the  temperature  rise  in  the  tliermometer  leads. 

For  most  industrial  instruments,  however,  the  method  in  vogue 
is  almost  universally  some  modification  of  the  Wheatstone  bridge.  The 
method  of  the  Hanovia  Chemical  &  Mfg.  Co.  and  of  the  Cambridge 
Scientific  Instrument  Co.,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  gives  the  favorite  form  of 
direct  temperature  reading  instruments.  All  the  resistance  coils,  /, 
//,  and  ///  of  the  l)ridge  are  of  fixed  value  and  the  variations  in 
the  thermometer  temperature  are  graduated  on  the  galvanometer, 
in     temperature    degrees.      By    selecting    the    corresponding    resist* 
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ance  values  for  the  coil  ///,  the  temperature  scale  is  so  arranged  as  to 
b?gin  at  any  desired  temperature. 

The  other  system  in  current  use  is  that  of  the  ohmmeter.  This 
method  is  used  by  the  Leeds  &  Northrup  Co.,  by  Paul  of  London,  by 
Carpentier,  and  others.  In  it  a  variable  resistance,  that  of  the  thermome- 
ter, is  balanced  against  a  known  resistance  by  means  of  a  zero-point 
galvanometer  reading.  The  temperature  scale  is  usually  indicated  by  a 
dial  and  pointer  on  the  resistance  box.  For  temperature  indicating  in 
shop  practice,  the  Leeds  &  Northrup  Co.  use  a  sUde-wire  balancing 
resistance  marked  in  degrees  of  temperature  with  a  center  zero  voltmeter 
as  the  indicator.  The  slide-wire  resistance  is  adjusted  to  correspond  to 
the  temperature  desired  in  the  furnace  and  the  indicator  shows  a  deflec- 
tion +  or  —  according  as  the  furnace  temperature  is  higher  or  lower  than 
that  for  which  the  balancing  resistance  is  set.     When  the  indicator  needle 


Fig.   1. — Common  arranuement  of  resistances  of  direct  temperature- read] no 

instruments. 


is  in  the  center,  the  bridge  is  in  equilibrium  and  is  independent  of  the 
voltage  of  the  applied  current.  The  instrument  is  therefore  made  to 
use  lighting-circuit  current.  For  the  control  of  certain  types  of  furnace, 
this  arrangement  gives  a  convenient  and  satisfactory  instrument;  but 
for  the  measurement  of  unknown  temperatures,  the  constant  adjustment 
of  the  balancing  resistance  is  somewhat  annoying  and  the  temperature 
variations  -|-  or  —  are  vitiated  by  voltage  fluctuations,  which  always 
occur  in  commercial  lighting  circuits. 

In  the  direct-reading  type  of  measuring  instrument,  a  recording 
galvanometer  is  often  substituted  for  the  indicating  type  and  most 
manufacturers  put  out  such  instruments  either  for  recording  on  a  single 
thermometer,  or,  through  the  medium  of  an  automatic  switch  arrange- 
ment, for  recording  on  a  number  of  points  simultaneously  on  a  running 
paper  chart.     Records  of  the  individual  thermometers  are  either  num- 
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bered  or  are  made  of  different  colors  to  identify  the  record  of  the  respec- 
tive thermometers. 

All  in  all,  the  platinum  resistance  thermomet«r  over  the  range  for 
which  it  is  applicable  (—  200**  to  +  900**  C).  provides  the  most  convenient 
and  reliable  method  of  temperature  determination  and  record,  particu- 
larly where  the  measurements  are  required  at  one  central  point  or 
at  some  distance  from  the  source  of  heat.  They  possess,  generally 
speaking,  a  much  greater  freedom  from  errors  liable  to  be  overlooked  in 
other  types  of  instruments.  With  reasonable  care  in  use,  they  are  little 
subject  to  disturbance  in  operation,  can  be  calibrated  for  any  tempera- 
ture scale,  and  with  suitable  protection  almost  any  degree  of  sensitiveness 
can  be  secured  for  any  desired  temperature  range. 

Some  of  the  more  important  industrial  applications  of  the  resistance 
thermometer  are:  Marine,  railway,  and  stationary  refrigerating  plants, 
both  for  control  of  the  operating  temperatures  of  the  refrigerating  plant 
and  of  the  cold  storage  rooms;  drying  ovens  of  various  types,  such  as 
photographic-film  drying  rooms,  core  ovens,  baking  ovens  for  enamel, 
metal,  and  leather,  and  wood-drying  kilns;  the  control  of  the  lehr  tem- 
peratures in  glass  anneaUi^;  the  control  of  reaction  temperatiu*e8  in  the 
manufacture  of  sulfuric  acid  by  the  contact  process;  the  control  of  frac- 
tionating temperatures  in  oil  refineries;  for  boiler  testing,  flue  gases, 
feedwater,  and  superheater  temperatures  as  well  as  the  temperature  of 
the  bearings  in  turbine  engines;  and  the  control  of  innumerable  chemical 
processes. 
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Resistance  Thermometry  for  Industrial  Use 


BT   CHARLES   P.    rRKY,  *   PRILADELI'HIA,    PA. 
iCMcmgo  Meeting.  Septemher.  IB1B> 

The  fundarncntat  principle  of  resistance  thermometry  lies  in  theJ 
determination  of  tcmperatiues  by  the  measurement  of  an  electrical! 
conductor  subjected  to  various  temperatures  and  the  trauslntion  of  the  J 
resultant  changes,  in  ohms,  into  temperature  equivalents.  Such  ro-1 
sistance  meaaurcmenta  can  be  made  with  maximum  precision  by  the  use  | 
of  a  standard  Whcatstonc  bridge  and  a  reflecting  galvanometer  of  high  I 
sensitivity.  Under  such  conditions,  results  are  obtainable  that  may  l>ol 
accurate  within  0.1  or  even  0.01  per  cent.,  and  the  "idiosyncrasies"] 
of  heated  electrical  conductors  can  be  studied  with  advantage  and  profit^ 
even  if  the  latter  is  not  of  a  financial  nature. 

The  chief  requisites  for  producing  a  serviceable  commercial  instru-i 
ment  may  be  enumerated  as  follows;  First,  there  must  be  a  resistor  or] 
"bulb"  that  can  stand  the  maximum  temperature  without  deterioration] 
and  which  has  a  pronounced  temperature  coefficient.  Second,  there) 
should  be  constructed  an  "even"'  bridge,  having  two  fixed  arms  of  equal] 
valuefi,  in  ohms.  Third,  a  rheostat,  the  maximum  resistance  of  which] 
will  be  equal  to  the  total  change  in  the  resistance  of  the  bulb,  between] 
temperature  extremes,  is  required.  Fourth,  there  must  be  a  sensitive] 
galvanometer  which  is  aperiodic,  or  nearly  so.  Finally,  there  should  be'^ 
a  fairly  steady  source  of  direct  current. 

The  general  scheme  of  this  type  of  apparatus,  in  its  simplest  form,  can 
be  readily  understood  by  reference  to  Fig.  1.  Resistors  A  and  B  are 
constructed  of  manganin,  therlo,  or  some  other  resistance  wire  having  a 
negligible  temperature  coefficient.  The  sensitive  D'Arsonval  galva- 
nometer G  has  its  zero  in  the  center,  i?  is  a  rheostat  and  X  is  a  resistor 
or  bulb  made  of  insulated  platinum  wire,  or  else  of  nickel,  copper,  or 
some  alloy,  according  to  requirements.  K  is  a  battery,  but  a  direct- 
current  service  line  is  often  used  instead,  with  sufficient  ballast  in  series 
to  properly  reduce  the  current. 

The  operation  of  the  instrument  is  very  simple.  All  that  is  necessary 
18  to  insert  the  bulb  in  a  source  of  heat  and  adjust  the  rheostat  until  the 
pointer  of  the  instrument  is  at  zero.  The  temperature  of  A'  is  then  de- 
termined by  reading  a  scale  fastened  in  front  of  the  rheostat.  A  number 
of  bulbs  may  be  used  with  one  instrument,  placed  at  difterent  distancefl] 


^and  connected  by  means  of  leads  with  a  switch,  so  that  their  indieationR 
may  be  read  successively.  But  in  order  that  the  reststance  of  these 
leads  may  not  introduce  an  error  in  the  indications  of  the  instrument, 
the  arrangement  has  to  be  somewhat  modified,  as  sliown  in  Fig.  2.  Leads 
L  and  L'  connect  the  bulb  with  the  instrument  and  />'  connect-s  the  gal- 
vanometer as  shown.  Leads  of  equal  resistance  are  hence  added  to 
R  and  X. 

But,  in  dealing  with  the  foregoing  conditions  in  the  construction  of 
resistance  thermometers  for  practical  purposes,  consideration  must  be 

'^ given  to  the  fact  that  the  user  wants  an  instrument  that  is  direct  reading, 
accurate,  and  convenient.  The  first  question  that  arises  is:  "What 
constitutes  accuracy?"  If  the  manufactitrcr  can  guarantee  tliat  the 
indications  of  the  apparatus  arc  correct,  such  a  statement  will  content 
most  prospective  purchasers.     But,  if  we  consider  construction  aa  a  whole 
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ora  the  technical  standpoint,  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
•■maxiipum  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  depends,  from  the  very  outset, 
on  how  closely  the  thennometric  scale  of  the  indicator  may  be  read.  For 
instance,  if  the  scale  is  12  in.  (30.48  cm.)  long,  the  subdivisions  are  uni- 
form, and  each  subdivision  is  equivalent  to  Hg  in.  (1.58  mm.),  the  limit 
of  accuracy  near  the  upper  i-iid  of  the  scale  is  1  part  in  200.  Tempera- 
tures may,  therefore,  be  determined  within  0.5  per  cent.,  or  possibly 
0.25  per  cent.,  by  interpolation.  They  can  b<i  rejid  even  closer,  if  the 
galvanometer  is  calibrated.  Hut  in  any  event,  within  thejw  limitations 
we  need  not  concern  ourselves  unduly  about  Lord  Kelvin's  thermody- 
namic scale,  or  \i&  relation  to  the  constant- volume  hydrogen  thoririonief^?r. 
Among  the  problems  assigned  to  our  experimental  department  during 
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the  past  12  mo.  were  two  relating  to  resiBtance  thermometry,  which  were 
of  interest  because  extreme  opposite  conditions  had  to  be  met.  Tbe 
first  of  these  was  the  production  of  an  apparatus  having  a  range  of  0*  to 
850"*  F.  (  —  18*  to  454°  C.)  which  was  to  be  used  with  eight  interchangeable 
bulbs,  for  the  determination  of  flue  temperatures. 

The  main  consideration  was  the  selection  of  suitable  materials  for 
constructing  the  bulbs.  Platinum  wire  would  doubtless  have  been  best, 
but  owing  to  coat  and  war  conditions  it  was  practically  unprocurable. 
A  wire  said  to  be  pure  nickel,  but  which  actually  contained  somesUght 
impurities,  as  was  found  later,  wa£  used;  but  these  impurities  were  not  a 
detriment  under  the  circumstances.  This  wire  was  wound  upon  threaded 
lava  insulatorB  about  1  in.  (25  mm.)  long,  and  H  in.  diameter,  forming 
the  bulbs,  and  these  bulbs  were  then  adjusted  to  equal  values  at  32°  F, 
They  were  next  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  cement,  consisting  chiefly 
of  quartz  and  carborundum.  After  being  provided  with  copper  leads  of 
large  diameter,  they  were  placed  in  a  calorimeter  and  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  SOO*"  F.  This  operation  was  repeated  several  times  until  it  was 
certain  that  they  had  become  "aged,"  and  that  their  respective  resist- 
ances were  fixed  at  any  temperature.  An  intercomparison  by  bridge 
measurements  established  the  fact  that  while  differences  in  their  indi- 
vidual resistances  and  temperature  coefficients  existed,  both  at  scale 
extremes  and  at  intermediate  stages,  such  differences  did  not  exceed 
0.1  per  cent.,  and,  consequently,  were  well  within  tlie  observable  limit 
of  accuracy  of  the  scale  calibration.  It  was  also  found  that  it  would  be 
comparatively  easy  to  produce  additional  bulbs  with  different  samples 
of  nickel,  by  the  well-known  method  of  adding  asmallre^Corof  manganin, 
which  could  be  plact;d  most  conveniently  in  the  head  of  the  prot<>ctinK 
tube  containing  the  bulb,  so  that  it  would  not  be  damaged  by  tbe  higher 
temperatures. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  subdivisions  of  the  scale  were  not  uniform 
but  progressively  larger  from  0°  to  500*',  after  which  they  diminished, 
being  of  about  the  same  width  at  800  *  as  at  100"  F.  Since  the  normal 
tem|Kiratures  to  bemeaaured  were  about 600"  F.  (315"  C)  the  scale  had  the 
widest  divisions  where  it  was  most  used,  which  was  an  almost  ideal  condi- 
tion. The  extreme  change  in  the  resistance  of  these  bulbs  was  approxi- 
mately 38  ohms  for  750"  F.;  hence  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  construct 
a  Encly  divided  helical  rheostat  to  counterbalance  these  changes. 

A  galvanometer  of  sufl^cient  sensitivity  to  respond  to  the  smallest 
observable  change  in  the  scale  index  was  produced  by  using  a  light  three- 
layer  copper-wire  coil.  The  resistance  of  this  coil  was  approximately 
50  ohms;  and  since  current  for  the  operation  of  this  apparatus  was  ob- 
tained from  a  110-volt,  direct-current,  service  line,  10,000  ohms  or  more 
of  ballast  resistance  was  used  in  series  so  that  the  galvanometer  had  a 
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^negligible  Ipnipenrture  coeflficipnt.     ThiH  apparatus  has  been  in  successful 
jOperation  for  nearly  10  months. 

Another  instrument,  designed  and  constructed  to  meet  unuimal 
mditions,  was  a  precision  resistance  thermometer  having  a  range  of 
only  6°,  namely  from  —  1°  to  -f  5°  C.  We  were  informed  that  this  appa- 
ratus was  to  be  used  for  determining  "frazil"  temperatures.  Reference 
to  the  dictionary  revealetl  the  fact  that  "frazil"  is  idiomatic  Canadian 
French,  and  is  used  in  referring  t^  ice  under  water,  or  "anchor  ice." 
Now,  we  have  been,  and  still  are  under  the  impression  that  ice  floats, 
and  that  its  temperature  is  never  above  0**  C,  ao  we  assumed  that  the 
outfit  must  also  have  been  intended  to  test  water  near  the  freezing  point. 
The  specifications  called  for  a  bulb  protected  with  a  copper  tube  at  least 
10  ft.  (3  m.)  long  and  hermetically  sealed.  This  was  to  be  connected 
with  the  instrument  by  means  of  about  7o  ft.  (22  m.)  of  highly  insulated 
triple-conductor  wire. 

The  main  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  the  successful  construction  of 
this  apparatus  were  due  to  the  narrow  range  of  scale  and  the  problem  of 
insulation.     In  ordinary  cases,  when  the  scale  range  is  about  650°  C.  the 
average  change  in  the  resistance  of  a  standard  platinum  bulb  is  approxi- 
mately 0.068  ohm  per  dc^gree  centigrade.     If  such  a  bulb  were  used  in  this 
I       instrument  it  would  give  a  total  change  in  its  resistance  of  only  about 
0.4  ohm  for  6*0.     Under  such  conditions,  the  rheostat  would  also  have  to 
have  a  resistance  of  approximately  0.4  ohm;  and  in  order  to  obtain  suffi- 
j      cient  galvanonietric  s<'nsitivtty,  it  would  iw  neceasary  to  pass  an  excessive 
current  through  the  bull>,  pnitJucing  a  heating  effect  and  introducing  a 
^^" variable"  that  would  cause  a  radical  error  in  the  scale  reading. 
^B      Another  problem  that  called  for  consideration  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
^^while,   theoretically,  it  is  easy  to  determine  temiwraturcs  near  0°  C, 
I       this  cannot  be  done  empirically  with  accuracy,  without   setting  up  a 
rather  elaborate  outfit.     To  minimize  this  difficulty,  we  decided  to  use 
pure  eJectrolytic  copper  wire  specially  prepared  and  having  a  constant 
temperature  cotiflicient  of  0.(X)393°  C.  at  0**  C     This  wire  was  wound 
upon  a  hollow  cylinder  of  very  thin  copper  tubing,  about  J^  in.  (0  mm.) 
in  diameter  and  7  in.  (17  cm.)  long.     The  cylinder  was  first  given  a  thin 
^^ coating  of  silk  and  insulating  varnish.     The  wire,  which  was  of  very  small 
^■diameter,  was  also  silk  covered.     After  the  bulb  had  been  constructed  in 
^^this  manner,  it  was  impregnated  with  insulating  compound  and  then 
alternately  baked  and  frozen,  until  it  was  "aged."     It  was  then  adjusted 
to  2600  ohms  at  0°  C.     Its  temperature  coefficient  was  next  determined 
'       between  20T.  and  — 1*C.  andagainbetween  — l°and+5**C.     Hencethc 
increase  in  resistance  at  any  temperature  between  —\°  and  +  5°  C.  could 
I       be  determined  by  2600  X    [1  +  (0.00393  X  temperature) |.     The  total 
change  in  resistance  between  —1°  and  +5**  C.  was  very  nearly  60  ohms. 
This  permitted  the  construction  of  a  rheostat  to  be  used  in  the  indicating 
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instrnniont  having  a  n^istanop  of  10  ohms  pfr  degrw  ofntiKnide  or  0.2 
olun  pcT  scale  ilivision.  CoiisoquiMilly  xYn'  iiisl rumen t  would  hv  st'nsilive 
and  the  required  galvanomotric  deflections  were  obtained  when  a  currtnt 
of  less  than  5  niilIiam|M'res  was  i)assing  through  the  bulb.  The  mnxinium 
P.  D.  at  the  bulb  terniiiiats  was  13  volts,  and  tlie  CHi  loss  wasO.(Ki5  watt, 
which  was  a  negligible  factor. 

But  since  the  scale  of  the  instrument  was  about  Urn.  (28  cm.)  in 
leugth,  and  was  subdivided  to  permit  the  dett^rmination  of  tempt^rature 
to  yio^  C,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  an  extremely  sensitive  aperiodic 
galvanometer.  For  this  purpose  a  pivoted  movable  system  was  used,  the 
coil  of  which  was  made  of  alumiimin  alloy  wire,  coated  with  specially 
prepared  enamel,  only  0.0003  in.  (0.007  mm.)  thick,  and  equipped  with 
delicate  sjirings  and  a  hollow  knife-<'dgeii  jMiintor,  also  of  aUiminum. 
The  weight  of  this  movable  system  was  only  430  milligrams.  The  scale 
of  this  instrument  was  then  calibratped  on  a  Wlieatstone  bridge  by  using 
the  bulb  i-e^istance  equivalents  already  referred  to. 

The  final  operative  tests  were  made  as  follows:  The  bulb  terminals 
were  soldered  to  the  ends  of  the  triple  conductor  wire  and  it  was  lowered 
to  the  bottom  of  the  copper  prot<'cting  tube,  which  was  provided  with  :i 
covered  funnel-shaped  head.  Then  the  tube  and  funnel  were  filled  willi 
an  insulating  compound  having  a  negligible  expansion  coefficient  below 
40°  C.  A  teat  with  llO-voU  direct  current  proved  that  the  insulation 
resistance  between  the  bulb  and  the  outer  casing  was  over  70  megohms. 
After  completion  the  apparatus  was  t^^etcd  by  placing  the  bulb  and  a  sensi- 
tive thermometer  in  a  freezing  mixture. 

Before  shipment,  when  the  temperature  of  the  outside  air  happened 
to  be  a  little  above  0*  C  the  bulb  was  hung  out  of  a  window  and  the  tem- 
perature measured.  It  was  then  found  that  there  was  practically  no  lag 
in  the  response  of  the  bulb  to  temperature  changes,  since  if  the  tip  of  a 
finger  was  placed  on  the  lower  end  of  the  protecting  tube,  the  galva- 
nometer would  be  immediately  thrown  out  of  balance  and  would  almost 
inetaotly  return  to  normal  when  the  finger  was  removed. 

DISCUSSION 

G.  A.  RouBH,*  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.  (written  discusaiont). — Mr. 
Frey  is  correct  in  his  impression  that  ice  floats,  but  "frazil "  ice  happens 
to  be  the  exception  to  the  rule.  The  requirements  for  the  formation  of 
frazil  ice  seem  to  be  a  clear,  cold  night  and  water  on  a  bed  of  clean  rv)ck. 
The  exact  causes  of  its  formation  are  not  definitely  known,  but  are  BMyt- 
pased  to  be  somewhat  as  follows.  The  rock  bottom  has  a  greater  emissive 
power  for  radiant  heat  than  the  surface  of  the  water,  hence,  on  a  clear, 

*  AflStstani  Profesiwrof  Motalhirgy,  Lehigh  University.      t  Received  Oct.  18,  1016. 
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cpld  night,  when  conditions  are  most  favorable  for  the  loss  of  heat 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  radiation,  the  rock  cools  faster  than  the 
water  over  it,  due  to  the. greater  radiating  power  of  the  rock  and  the 
partial  transpiu-ency  of  the  overlying  water  to  the  radiant  heat.  This 
may  result  in  the  formation  of  a  film  of  ice  of  considerable  thickness 
forming  in  contact  with,  and  adhering  to  the  rock,  without  the  surface 
of  the  water  having  even  reached  the  freezing  point.  When  the  sun 
strikes  the  spot  the  next  morning,  a  reversal  of  the  action  takes  place 
and  the  rock  warms  up  faster  than  the  overlying  water,  with  the  result 
that  the  surface  of  the  rock  soon  becomes  warm  enough  to  melt  the  film 
of  ice  in  immediate  contact  with  the  rock,  and  the  whole  mass  then  fioats 
to  the  surface. 


These  brief  notes  respecting  the  properties  of  pure  tin  that  make  it 
useful  as  a  pyromctric  substance  sunimurize  information  gathered  by 
the  writer  in  an  extensive  expi'riinental  investigation  on  the  electrical 
properties  of  metals  in  the  molten  state. 

Tin  in  quantities  sufficient  for  pyromctric  purposes  may  be  obtained 
at  relatively  la>w  cost  and  in  a  state  of  high  purity.  The  metal  melts  at 
232**  C.  and,  according  to  determinations  made  by  Greenwood,  1909, 
does  not  begin  to  boil  until  a  temjwrature  of  2270°  C.  is  reached.  The 
writer  can  assert,  from  ixjraonal  observations  carefully  made,  that  tin 
ahowH  no  tendency  to  boil  at  a  temperature  of  1680"  C.  If  Greenwood's 
observations  are  correct  the  temperature  interval,  2038*  C,  in  which  tin 
exists  as  a  liquid  imder  atmospheric  pressure,  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
substance. 

It  has  never  been  observed,  as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  that  tin  forma 
any  chemical  union,  as  carbide,  with  carbon  at  the  highest  temperatures 
at  which  it  can  exist  as  a  liquid.  It  is  quite  certain  from  the  writer's 
personal  observation  that  tin  heated  in  Acheson  graphite  to  1680*  C. 
remains  chemically  uncootaminatcd. 

Wires  of  pure  tungsten  do  not  dissolve  in  molten  tin  at  temperatures 
at  least  as  high  as  1680°  C.  Tungsten  wires  or  rods  may,  therefore,  be 
used  as  electrodes  dipping  into  molten  tin  when  required  for  measuring 
the  resistance  of  the  molten  metal  at  very  high  temperatures. 

When  tin  is  raised  to  a  high  temperature  in  a  covered  graphite  con- 
tainer, the  CO  atmosphere  that  exists  above  its  surface  has  a  reducing 
action,  which  maintains  this  surface  of  mirror  brightness.  Incidentally,  *• 
tin  maintained  molten  in  a  crucible  of  Acheson  graphite  makes  a  most 
excellent  bath  into  which  may  be  inserted  several  pyrometers  that  are 
to  be  intercomparcd  at  the  same  temperature. 

but  the  two  properties  of  tin  that,  in  its  molten  state,  make  it  par- 
ticularly valuable  as  a  pyromctric  substance,  arc  the  strictly  linear 
character  of  the  increase  of  a  given  volume  in  resistivity  with  increase  in 
temperature  and  the  decrease  of  a  given  volume  in  density  with  increase 
in  temperature.  The  increase  in  the  resistivity  of  tin  in  the  molten  state 
has  been  studied  by  the  writer  with  very  great  care  and  he  can  asserl 
positively  that  up  to  a  temperature  at  least  as  high  as  1680*  C,  and  very 
probably  beyond  this  temperature,  the  resistivity  of  the  metal  increases 


I  linearly  with  increase  in  the  temperature.  The  same  win  be  asserted 
hi  regard  to  the  docreano  in  the  density  with  incrcauc  in  temperature. 
I  Wlicn  the  coefficients  have  once  been  accurately  dctoriniiitHl,  a,s- 
auniing  that  suitable  methods  are  available  for  aceurately  measuring 
either  the  reBistivily  of  the  tin  or  the  expansion  of  a  given  volume  of  the 
tin,  one  can  in  the  former  case  deduce  the  absolute  temperature  and  in 
the  latter  case  the  change  in  the  absolute  temperature. 
B  Methods  for  accomplishing  these  results  in  a  practical  way  have 
^Deen   described    by   the   writer  in    numerous   public-ations.     The   most 

•refined  method  and  the  one  yielding  the  most  accurate  results  in  an 
exceedingly  simple  manner  for  determining  the  relation  between  tem- 
perature and  resistivity  has  been  given  in  a  paper  by  Northrup  and  Sher- 
wood.*    A  method  for  determining  the  expansion  of  tin  or  its  decrease 
in  density  with  increase  in  temperature  has  been  outlined  by  the  writer.' 
^L      There  is  no  more  reason  why  one  should  go  back  to  the  volume  ex- 
Hpansion  or  increase  in  pressure  of  a  given  quantity  of  gas  as  a  final 
Hitandat-d  of  temperature  than  that  one  should  go  back  to  a  pure  element 
like  tin  as  a  final  standard,  provided  the  properties  of  this  latter  substance 

*are  related  to  temperature  in  a  manner  as  simple  as  the  former.  It  is 
Dow,  at  least  in  the  writer's  mind,  quite  as  certain  that  the  resistivity 
of  a  given  volume  of  molten  tin  is  related  by  a  straight-line  law  to  the 
absolute  temperature  as  is  the  pressure  of  a  given  volume  of  gas.  Gas 
thermometry,  for  practical  reasons,  ends  at  the  melting  temperature  of 
palladium,  1550°  C,  while  there  are  no  practical  limitations  to  prevent 
the  accurate  determination  of  an  absolute  temperature  by  measuring 
Bthe  resistivity  of  a  definite  volume  of  tin  when  the  temperature  is  at  least 
as  high  as  1680°  C.  and  probably  as  high  as  the  melting  point  of  platinum. 
^^  If  at  the  time  the  writer's  researches  were  made  on  the  resistivity  of 
Bmolten  metals  a  high  frequency  induction  furnace  had  been  available  in 
its  present  perfected  form  for  laboratory  use,  all  hia  deterininationfi 
cuuld  have  been  made  with  much  greater  ease  and  rapidity  and  higher 
temperatures  could  have  been  obtained.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
some  investigator  with  the  simple  means  now  at  his  disposal  will  make  a 
redetermination  of  the  melting  points  of  the  higher  melting  metals  in 
terms  of  the  known  resistivity  of  pure  tin. 


I 


DISCUSSION 

P.  D.  FoOTE,  Washington,  D.  C — Another  metal  very  similar  to  tin 

in  respect  to  the  long  temperature  range  for  the  liquid  phase  is  gallium. 

This  metal  is  liquid  at  room  temperature  and  lias  a  boihng  point  probably 

near  2000**  C.    It  appears  much  like  mercury  except  that  it  wets  glass. 


*  New    Methods  for    Measuring   Ilesistivity   of   Molten    Materials:  Resulta  for 
ZeriMa  AUoya.     Jnt.  Frank.  Inst.  (Oct.,  1»1U)  182,  477. 

'  Pnxlucliim  of  High  Tcrapemture  and  Ito  McnHurcnicnt. 
XldlB)  IS. 
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Thermocouple  Installation  in  Annealing  Kilns  for  Optical  Glass 

or  B.  D.   WILLIAMSON,*  M.    A.,  B.   W,,   AND  H.  S.   BOBaOTS,*   WASHINaTOX,   D.  a 
I  (Cliicaco  Meetint.  Septembor.  lOlO) 

DtmiNO  the  wartime  rush  to  prepare  the  glass  necessary  for  the  nefida 
of  our  army  and  navy,  the  problem  of  the  temperature  control  of  the  an- 
nealing kilns  became  most  serious.     The  narrow  limits  of  strain  allowable 
(all  the  specifications  called  for  less  internal  strain  tlian  the  average  of  the 
previously  used  German  glass)  made  necpKsary  a  very  exact  procedure 
and  the  methods  had  to  be  used  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  theretofore. 
At  the  Charleroi  plant  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  the  members  ofi 
the  staff  of  the  Geophysical  Laboratory,  which  was  co5perating  with  the] 
company,  had  occasion  to  study  the  methods  available,  and  reached  a| 
number  of  conclusions  (many  of  them  by  no  means  new  except  in  theii 
application)  that  may  interest  and  a.sRist  those  who  have  to  meet  simiUr^ 
problems  in  other  fields.     The  following  is  a  short  account  of  the  essential 
features  of  the  system  of  temperature  control  evolved,  along  with  a  rather 
abridged  statement  of  the  reasmis  that  leil  to  the  adoption  or  rejection  of 
various  schemes. 


Reasons  fob  Using  Thermocouples 

In  the  annealing  of  optical  glass,  temperatures  up  to  OSCC.  have  tol 
measured  with  an  accuracy  of  better  than  h°  and  with  a  sensitivity  ex-^ 
ceeding  this;  a  10°  error  will  pi-actically  double^  the  time  necessary  for  the 
annealing  of  the  glass.     The  sensitivity  is  necessary  since  the  cooling  rate^ 
must  be  carefully  regulated  during  the  beginning'  of  the  cooUng. 

The  conditions  at  once  limit  us  to  two  measuring  devices  for  the  tem- 
perature: the  thermocouple  and   the  resistance  tliermometer.     Either  J 
device  will  fulfil  the  conditions,  and  we  chose  thermocouples  for  the  fol-' 
lowing  subsidiary  reasons:  (1)  Heavy  wires  may  be  used,  so  that  there  is 
no  danger  from  rough  handling.     (2)  Large  numbers  of  duplicate  couples 
may  be  prepared  without  the  need  of  any  skill,  while  the  preparation  of 
resistance  thermotneters  calls  for  delicate  workmanship.     If  the  couples 
are  made  from  the  same  spool  of  wire,  the  calibration  curves  will  bei 
sufficiently  close  to  render  calibration  of  individual  couples  unnecessary] 
until  they  have  been  used  for  some  time  or  under  bad  conditions.     (3) 

*ntyaoal  Chcmiat,  GeophyBioal  Laboratory,  C'Ani^ie  lostitutiunof  Washington.] 
>  The  data  collected  on  these  points  will  be  puhUHheil  very  shortly  by  L.  U.  Adftois 
and  E  D.  WiUiamsun. 


The  installation  is  somewhat  cheaixr.  (4)  A  largo  variety  of  well- 
made  electrical  instruments  is  available  to  cover  moat  of  the  possible 
requirements. 

Choice  of  Kind  or  Wihe 

I  Since  the  temperatures  to  be  measm-cd  arc  comparatively  low,  it  is 
unnecoasary  to  use  the  expensive  rarc-mctul  couples  such  as  platinum- 
platin-rhodium  (Pt:  90  Pt  —  10  Rh),  which  is  the  combination  most 
used  in  scientific  high-temperature  work.  The  sensitivity  of  this  couple 
is  also  rather  low. 

There  are  two  main  factors  to  bo  considered  in  addition  to  those  pre- 
nously  mentioned:  reproducibility  and  lenp^th  of  service  under  given 
conditions.  The  first  of  these  gives  8U]>port  to  the  idea  of  using  pure 
metals.  There  are,  however,,  very  few  combinations  of  this  kind  that 
give  the  necessary  sensitivity*  and  none  of  these  would  last  long  at  the 
required  temperature.  Nickel-iron*  gives  fair  service  if  the  atmosphere  is 
not  too  oxidizing.  By  using  alloys,  it  is  possible  to  get  the  required 
sensitivity  and  service  but,  of  course,  the  reproducibiUty  is  not  so  good, 
although  quite  good  enough  for  many  purposes. 

The  three  most  generally  useful  combinations*  are  copper-constantan, 
iron-constantan,  and  chromel-alumcl.  The  first  is  good  oidy  at  tempera- 
tures up  to  300*  C.  or  thereabouts,  but  either  of  the  others  gives  good 
service  up  to  about  1000**  C,  except  that  the  iron  nuist  not  be  in  an  oxi- 
dizing atmosphere  and  the  last  combination  should  not  be  used  in  a 
reducing  atmosphere.  For  our  particular  use  we  chose  chromcl-alumel 
(supplied  by  the  Hoskins  Co.)  as  it  met  all  our  requirements  and  could  be 
put  to  use  in  some  other  furnaces  where  wc  had  an  oxidizing  atmosphere 
quite  unsuit-ed  for  an  element  with  iron  in  it. 


Choice  or  Electrical  Insthviment 


I  There  remains  the  question  of  the  type  of  measuring  instrument,  of 
hich  three  must  be  considered:  Direct-reading  milli voltmeters,  poten- 
tiometers, and  instrument*  on  the  same  principle  as  the  "Pyrovolter." 
The  direct  reader  may  be  neglected  where  accurate  work  is  called  for. 
In  our  opinion  it  is  the  direct  cause  of  innumerable  troubles  and  costs, 
in  a  short  time,  far  more  than  the  difference  in  initial  cost  between  it 

Pand  a  better  type  of  instrument. 
f     The  potentiometer  has  one  drawback:  it  requires  that  a  constant, 
though  very  small,  current  be  kept  passing  through  its  coils  while  measure- 


^ 


'See  paper  by  h.  II.  Adams,  thm  volunie. 

'  The  changes  la  the  slupc  of  the  therm oclectric-t(*m|}erBtur«  curve  due  to  inverMoo 
pointa  In  tht>  nictnli*  arc  »wkn-iiril  itUhoiigii  nul  fnttil. 
*  l^or  relative  svDwtivitleii,  stm  L.  H.  .\daiuti,  op.  cU. 
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ments  are  being  made.  It  is  sufficient  to  adjust  the  current  once  a  day 
by  balancing  the  battery  against  a  standard  cell.  On  the  other  hand, 
provided  the  standard  cell  is  kept  balanced,  there  is  no  possible  way  of 
reading  wrong  with  the  potentiometer/  if  a  reading  is  got  at  all  it  must  be 
right.  This  constitutes  its  great  advantage.  We  foimd  it  easy  to  gejt 
the  average  American  workman  to  understand  the  reason  for  the  settings 
and  had  little  trouble  on  account  of  mistakes  by  the  temperature  readers. 
A  more  serious  objection  to  the  standard  cell  ia  that  it  does  not  stand  exceft- 
sive  changes  of  temperature  and  may  easily  be  ruined  some  cold  winter 
night.     This  we  found  really  troublesome  in  the  case  of  the  portable 


4\AAAAAAAA^ 


Fio.  1. — Set-up  roR  variable-ccrrent  typb  of  potential  hsaaurbr.     In  the 

"PYROVOLTER"  only  one  electrical  INBTRUUENT  18  UBED.  An  B3CTRA  BBBISTANGB 
AND  A  SWITCH  ARE  ADDED  BO  THAT  THE  RBBIBTANCB  AND  INBTBUHBNT  CAN  TAKE 
EITHER  THE  FOBITION8  A  AND  G  OR  G  AND  A. 

instruments  during  the  winter  of  1917-18.  This  suggests  the  use  of  an 
instrument  which  does  not  need  a  standard  cell.  At  least  a  partial 
answer  is  found  in  instruments  on  the  same  principle  as  the  pyrovolter. 
An  instrument  of  this  kind  consists  of  three  parts:  a  fixed  resistance, 
a  galvanometer,  and  an  ammeter.  A  battery  is  abo  needed  with  suitable 
resistances  to  cut  down  its  current.  The  connections  are  represented  in 
Fig.  1.     The  variable  resistance  R  is  varied  until  no  current 


•  S<'e  \V.  r.  White  (this  volume)  for  n  discuHsion  of  the  potentiometer  iiaed  in  thU 
iypp-  uf  work. 


[XIAMSON   AND   H.   S.   BOBKBTS* 


fi rough  G.  The  fall  of  polcDtial  through  C  (the  fixed  resistance)  must 
then  be  equal  to  the  thenno-electromotive  force  of  the  couple.  By  Ohm's 
law  this  !£  equal  to  the  product  of  the  current  (as  read  si  A)  and  the  ro> 
sistance  C.  The  resistance  C  being  fixed,  the  current  immediately 
gives  a  reading  of  the  voltage  and  hence  of  the  current.  If  C  is  small  it 
is  not  necessary  to  read  very  small  currents;  e.g.,  if  C  is  0.01  ohm,  a 
current  of  1  milUampere,  which  is  well  within  the  sensitivity  of  possible 
measurement,  would  represent  a  voltage  of  0.01  millivolt  in  the  thermo- 
couple. This  type  of  instrument  is  capable  of  practically  unlimited 
sensitivity  and  will  probably  prove  very  popular  if  a  well -designed  in- 
strument is  put  on  the  market.  The  attempts  to  put  a  portable  instru- 
ment of  this  type  on  the  market  have  not,  in  our  opinion,  been  successful, 
owing  to  the  attempt  to  economi7.c  more  than  was  possible.  It  is  useless 
to  try  to  use  one  and  the  same  electrical  instrument  both  as  ammeter 
and  galvanometer  and  expect  to  get  good  results,  since  the  very  features 
that  arc  desirable  for  the  one  use  are  undesirable  for  the  other. 

Arbangeuekt  op  Leads  and  OrjnsR  Apparatub 

There  were  in  one  room  eleven  kilns,  in  a  second  twenty  kilns,  and  in 
a  third  foiu-  kilns.  It  was,  however,  never  necessary  to  read  the  tempera- 
ture in  all  of  these  simultaneously.  We  immediately  determined  on  having 
a  central  booth  to  which  every  element  could  be  connected.  Tliis  arrange- 
ment seemed  much  preferable  to  the  system  of  having  an  instrument 
in  each  room,  as  it  allows  all  the  readings  to  be  made  conveniently  by  one 
man  per  shift  and  recorded  by  him.  It  also  makes  possible  the  auto- 
matic recording  of  the  temperature  in  any  special  kilns.  It  necessitates, 
however,  a  large  amount  of  wiring  and  may  seem  a  little  complicated 
to  a  new  hand  who  has  not  seen  the  stages  of  development. 

In  considering  the  disposition  of  the  lead  wires,  it  is  necessary  to 
refer  for  a  moment  to  the  simplest  principles  of  the  thennocouple.  If  a 
circuit  consists  of  two  metals  as  in  a,  Fig.  2,  and  there'  is  a  difTerence  of  tem- 
perature between  the  junctions  of  the  metals  J\  and  Jo,  a  definite  elec- 
tromotive force  is  set  up  in  the  circuit.  If  a  cut  is  made  at  a  point  in  the 
circuit,  as  in  b,  and  a  potentiometer  is  inserted  to  read  the  potential, 
the  difference  in  temperature  between  the  hot  and  cold  ends  may  at  once 
be  measured.  In  i)rncti.se,  one  junction  is  kept  at  a  constant  tempera- 
ture. The  only  necessary  precaution  is  to  see  that  the  ends  A  and  A'  re- 
main at  the  same  temperature,  as  otherwise  additional  thermoelectric 
forces  may  be  gencrat^xl  by  the  differences. 

When  a  nuinlwr  of  couples  are  being  used,  it  is  convenient  to  use  a 
single  constant-temperature  junction  for  several  of  the  variable  junctions. 
This  necessitates  a  switch  or  plug  system  for  bringing  it  in  the  necessary 
circuit.     The  last  two  diagrams,  c  and  d,  show  two  of  the  schemes  used 
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at  the  Cbarleroi  plant.  Id  one  case  c,  the  lead  from  the  constant-tem- 
perature junction  /o  and  the  similar  leads  from  the  variables  Ji,  J%,  Jt 
were  led  to  terminals  A',  Ai,  At,  Ai  enclosed  in  a  box,  so  that  all  were 
approximately  at  the  same  temperature,  and  copper  wires  were  used  from 
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Fia.  2. — Evolution  o¥  lead-wihe  distribution. 


there  to  the  potentiometer.  In  the  other  case  d,  the  lead  from  the  con- 
stant junction  J^  was  brought  close  to  the  terminals  of  those  from  the 
variables  Ji,  Ja,  Ji  so  that  the  connections  to  the  copper  are  close  to- 
Kcther  for  each  pair  AiA\  A^A'z,  A^A'z. 

The  first  set-up  wiis  generally  adopted  as  most  suitable  for  the  work 
in  hand.  Tluire  were  banks  of  kilns  in  several  rooms  and  in  each  of  these 
we  put  a  box  in  which  the  connections  A',  i4i,  A^,  etc.,  were  enclosed, 
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and  from  this  box  ordinary  copper  wires  were  led  to  the  temperature 
station  where  the  potentiometer  was  kept.  The  lead  from  Ai  was  con- 
nected to  the  similar  leads  from  the  other  rooms,  thence  to  one  terminal 
on  the  potentiometer.  The  leads  from  Ai,  At^  etc.,  were  led  to  a  switch- 
board so  that  any  one  of  the  junctions  might  be  connected  to  the  other 
terminal  of  the  potentiometer. 

The  idea]  way  to  handle  the  constant-temperature  junction  is  to  keep 
it  immersed  in  ice,  say  in  a  thermos  (vacuum)  flask.     If  this  is  imprac- 
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ticable,  it  may  simply  be  enclosed  in  any  fairly  constant  temperature 
container  and  a  correction  made  for  the  di£Ference  between  this  and  melt- 
ing ice  temperature.  This  correction'  should  be  made  to  the  electrical 
reading  before  conversion  to  degrees.  In  practise,  it  is  often  useful  to 
run  the  wires  into  a  pipe  driven  10  or  12  ft  into  the  ground.  This 
provides  sufficient  constancy. 

A  distinct  simpHfication,  as  regards  the  disposition  of  the  leads,  is 
pcMSsible  if  one  of  the  couple  wires  is  copper,  as  by  making  the  points  A^A', 


*  See  L.  H.  Adams  for  a  complete  discussion  of  this  poiat. 
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Fig.  2,  on  the  copper  side  the  necessity  of  their  being  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture vanishes,  because  the  lends  to  the  potentiometer  will  naturally  be 
of  copper  also,  leaving  no  chance  for  extraneous  therm oelec tries.  Even 
in  using  chromel-alumel  couples,  it  is  possible  to  take  advantage  of  this 
owing  to  the  fact  that  at  low  temperatures  the  jtmctions  chromel-alumel 
and  copper-constantan  are  almost  equivalent  as  regards  electromotive 
force.  It  is  necessary  in  this  case  to  have  the  junction  of  the  copper- 
constantan  to  the  chromel-alumel  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  100*  C. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  evolution  of  a  scheme  for  using  such  leads.  At  a 
is  shown  simply  a  couple  with  leads  of  different  metals  from  the  metals 
of  the  couple.  In  this  set-up  there  are  two  pairs  of  points  AA'  and  BB' 
where  the  temperature  hag  to  be  the  same  at  both  junctions  of  the  pair. 
At  HB',  this  is  generally  nearly  the  case,  as  normally  the  two  points  will 
be  close  together  because  the  junctions  will  be  between  double-twisted 
wires  and  will  be  very  close  together.  The  thermoelectromotive  force 
from  this  combination  will  be  the  sum  of  two:  that  generated  by  the 
couple  for  the  difference  in  tenvpcrature  between  the  hot  junction  Ji 
and  BB'  and  that  generated  by  the  combination  used  as  leads  between 
BB'  and  the  constant  junction  Jq.  The  lead  wires  must,  therefore,  be 
chosen  to  give  the  same  electromotive  force  as  the  couple  combination 
for  the  range  of  temperature  through  which  BB'  is  likely  to  vary.  As 
alreaily  stated,  the  combination  copper-constantan  gives  the  same  electro- 
motive force  at  low  temperatures  us  chromel-alumel.'  The  other  two 
diagrams  6  and  c  sliow  the  disposition  of  the  leads  as  we  used  them,  the 
arrowheads  indicating  that  the  copper  wires  are  carried  to  the  tempera- 
ture station.  This  use  of  compensating  leads,  one  of  which  is  copper, 
greatly  simplifies  the  wiring. 

If  it  is  desired  to  use  a  recording  instrument,  say  of  the  Leeds  &  North- 
rup  tj'pe,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  convenient  type  of  switch  so  tliat 
one  can  read  on  the  potentiometer  any  <jf  the  couples,  which  are  also 
attached  to  the  recorder.  This  switch  should  be  of  a  double  push-button 
type  so  that  a  single  push  breaks  nnc  connection  and  makes  another.  It 
should  also  spring  back  to  the  old  position  when  released.  Such  a  switch 
is  used  in  telephone  work.  We  also  used  the  type  provided  by  the  Lewis 
&  Northrup  Co.  and  found  it  very  satisfactory.  We  found  an  automatic 
recorder  exceedingly  useful  as  a  check  to  take  a  record  of  a  certain  number 
of  the  kilns — especially  those  on  which  particularly  close  control  was  nec- 
essary. In  any  case  it  is  a  good  check  on  the  work  of  the  men  who  con- 
trol the  temperatures. 

General  Remarks  on  Annealing 

The  question  of  the  anneaUng  of  optical  glass  has  been  fiUly  discus 
by  Adams  and  Williamson.*    They  have  concluded  that  optimum  results 

f  L.  H.  Adama,  op.  ett.  >  See  footaote  1. 


are  obtained  by  holding  the  glass  at  a  tfmpcruturc  where  the  strain  takes 
about  6  hr.  to  disappear  and  tlicn  cooling  it  at  a  rale  that  may  be  rapidly 
increas;ed  as  the  temperature  decreases.  It  is  necessary  that  all  the  glass 
be  at  the  required  temperature,  and  it  is  therefore  almost  essential  to 
have  more  than  one  thermocouple  in  each  kiln  and  to  have  the  heating 
apparatus  arranged  so  that  different  adjustments  can  be  made  at  differ- 
ent parts.  A  difference  of  a  few  degrees  between  different  parts  of  the 
kiln  would  mean  that  one  part  of  the  lot  of  glass  would  not  be  annealed 
if  the  control  was  just  right  for  some  other  part.  If  any  trouble  is  found 
actual  practice,  one  of  the  first  things  to  do  is  to  test  the  variations  of 
emperature  by  placing  couples  in  different  positions  in  the  kiln.  The 
source  of  the  trouble  is  frequently  to  be  found  there. 

The  highest  temperaturenecessary  is  less  than  600T.,  so  there  is  little 
trouble  in  this  work  due  to  corrosion  of  the  couple.  In  the  furnaces  where 
the  glass  was  softened  before  shaping  for  lenses,  etc.,  it  was  necessary  to 
measure  higher  temperatures,  but  by  using  heavy  wires  we  found  it  pos- 
sible to  read  to  1000°  C.  without  any  very  bad  effects.  With  the  set-up 
iescribed,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  reading  accurately  to  within  2**  C.  The 
initial  rate  of  cooling  hjis  to  be  somewhat  carefully  watched,  but  the  diffi- 
culties involved  were  not  due  to  the  temperature  measurements  and  do 
not  concern  us  here. 

The  only  one  point  left  worthy  of  notice  is  the  care  of  the  instruments. 
The  recording  instrument  needs  occasional  oiling,  which  should  be  done 
by  some  one  who  knows  a  little  about  handling  delicate  implements.  New 
batteries  must  be  provided  periodically  for  all  types,  except  the  direct 
reader.  The  expense  connected  with  this  ia  not  serious,  as  the  amount  of 
current  used  is  very  small  and  one  dry  cell  lasts  for  several  weeks  at  the 
very  least.  When  it  becomes  impossible  to  make  a  standard-cell  setting, 
this  fact  gives  immediate  notice  that  a  new  battery  is  required. 

PI      The  lead  connections,  if  made  aa  described,  will  probably  cause  no 
trouble  whatever  unless  (as  did  happen  in  one  or  two  instances)  the  work- 
(man  who  has  been  bricking  up  a  kiln  gets  the  end  of  a  wire  completely 
covered  with  mortar  or  something  similar;  this,  however,  is  unlikely. 
lo, 


Stnopsis  or  Operations 


I 


The  thermocouples  used  were  generally  about  4  or  5  ft.  (12  or  1.5  m.) 
ng  and  were  made  of  No.  8  wire  (0.128  in.  or  3.3  mm.)  where  hard 
service  was  required;  otherwise  of  No.  14  (0.004  in.  or  1.63  mm.).  The 
junction  was  made  in  an  oxyacetylene  flame  using  borax  as  a  fiux.  Short 
[lead  wires  of  the  same  material  as  the  couple  wires  were  soldered  on  with 
ordinary  solder.  Before  tinning,  it  is  necessary  to  clean  the  ends  well; 
tinning  is  then  most  easily  accomplished  by  dipping  the  ends  after  heating 
iato  a  small  crucible  of  molten  solder.     During  the  soldering  it  is  useful 


« 
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to  keep  the  heavy  couple  wires  heated  with  a  small  flame.  Zinc  chloride 
makes  a  useful  flux.  The  other  end  of  these  leads  was  attached  to  the 
permanent  leads  by  small  double  connectors  (Fahnestock  connectors). 
The  couple  wires  were  insulated  from  each  other  by  means  of  the  double- 
holed  porcelain  insulators  furnished  by  the  Hoskins  Company. 

I^engths  of  K-in.  (12.7  mm.)  iron  pipe  closed  at  one  end  were  used  to 
protect  the  couples  and  to  allow  of  ready  readings  at  different  spots  in 
the  kilns.  These  pipes  were  fixed  in  during  the  bricking-up  process  in 
the  muffle-type  furnaces,  and  were  fixed  permanently  in  the  other  fur- 
naces. This,  along  with  the  double  connectors  on  the  couples,  enabled 
us  to  insert  or  remove  couples  as  desired.  The  temperature  should 
always  be  taken  at  more  than  one  point  in  the  kiln. 

Any  kiln  that  required  especially  close  watching  had  the  temperature 
of  at  least  one  point  automatically  recorded  at  intervals  of  15  min., 
while  the  man  controlling  the  heating  and  cooling  recorded  all  tempera- 
tures at  least  once  an  hour  and  frequently  oftener,  using  a  potentiometer. 
We  found  no  difficulty  in  training  men  to  take  the  readings  properly  and 
mistakes  in  temperature  measurements  were  100  per  cent,  eliminated. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  a  consistent  scheme  of  testing  couples  be 
used.  The  couples  should  be  disconnected  in  rotation  and  seftt  to  the 
laboratory  to  be  compared  with  a  standard  element.  In  a  well-equipped 
factory  it  should  be  a  simple  matter  to  test  each  couple  every  2  or  3  weeks 
by  having  a  number  of  extra  couples  ready  to  insert. 
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The  Jiecessity  of  accurate  temperature  nieanureiiieiiLs  in  tlie  glass- 
making  industries  is  today  being  much  more  widely  appreciated  than  in 
e  past.  The  introduction  of  the  modern  simplified  and  perfected  pyro- 
etric  methods  in  connection  with  exact  regulation  of  furnace  tempera- 
res  has  caused  a  majked  improvement  in  the  glass  product  with  a 
[uickened  rate  of  production.  An  example  of  the  processes  in  which 
uch  improvenicnt  has  been  and  .stiU  can  \>e  made  is  that  of  annealing 
ir  heat-treating  the  glass.  This  is  one  of  tlie  most  deh'cate  processes  in 
ass  manufacture  and  one  that  requires  a  most  careful  furnace  control. 
The  heat  treatment  is  undcrtjiken  to  decrease  the  possibility  of  break- 
age and,  in  glass  for  fine  optical  instruments,  to  prevent  serious  warping 
of  accurately  ground  and  polished  surfaces  and  to  make  the  glass  more 
uniform  iliroughout  to  the  passage  of  light  waves.  These  objects  are 
accomplished  by  removing  all  the  harmful  stresses  that  exist  in  a  piece 
of  glass  when  it  has  boen  cooled  too  quickly  or  unevenly.  Such  stresses 
exist,  for  example,  after  it  has  been  pressed,  cast,  or  otherwise  worked, 
bus  the  process  of  annealing  consists  of  heating  the  glass  evenly  to  the 
temperature  at  which  it  softens  just  enough  to  relieve  these  stresses  in  a 
rcjLsonablc  time  and  then  cooling  slowly  and  uniformly  until  the  glass 
ardens  again.  Accordingly,  the  things  that  must  be  investigated  and 
etermined  in  order  to  anneal  glass  without  loss  of  time  are :  the  annealing 
niperature,  the  time;  that  tht;  glass  should  be  held  at  this  temperature 
while  the  stresses  relax,  and  tho  quickest  cooUng  procedure  tliat  will 
give  satisfactory  results.  After  these  characteristics  of  the  glass  arc 
known  the  problem  is  one  of  pyrometry  and  temperature  control  entirely. 
In  cases  wlien  it  is  known  that  a  glass  article  ynW  be  required  to  with- 
stand some  definite  type  of  licat  or  mechanical  shock  it  is  oft^n  possible, 
by  a  proper  heat  treatmf.*ntj  to  produce  such  a  distribution  of  the  stresses 
in  the  glass  that  it  will  be  enabled  to  resist  these  shocks  more  eilectively. 
This  process  is  usually  termed  "toughening"  or  "hardening"  the  glass, 
although  in  all  probability  it  consists  entirely  in  distributing  the  stresses 
properly."    Although  this  article  will  deal  chiefly  with  the  applications 

*  This  la  a  gf^iieral  Hynupds  of  u  paper  to  apjie&r  later  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standardn. 
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of  pyrometry  to  the  determinatiou  of  the  characteristics  of  glass  in  the 
annealing  range  and  to  furnace  control,  as  related  to  the  removal  of 
stresses,  n^uch  that  may  be  said  applies  also  to  this  "toughening"  proce». 
While  it  is  often  possible  to  obtain  fair  results  and,  accidentally,  even 
good  results  by  heating  to  an  indeterminate  temperatiire  and  then  cool- 
ing in  some  haphazard  way,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  even  a  semblance 
of  efficiency  or  consistency  in  result  by  such  procedure.  In  fact,  to  carry 
out  the  process  with  the  least  loss  of  time  and  an  assurance  as  to  the  result, 
the  nature  of  the  specific  glass  to  be  annealed  must  be  well  known;  theji 
after  the  proper  schedule  has  been  drawn,  tlie  problem  becomes  one  that 
demands  a  most  exact  control  of  the  temperature. 


Annealing  Temperatur£  Ranoe 


The  first  step  in  determining  the  annealing  procedure  for  any  given 
glass  is  to  locate  the  most  satisfactory  temperature  at  which  to  remove 
the  stresses.  The  best  temperature  range  for  this  purpose  is  quite  nar- 
row, as  a  study  of  the  results  published  by  Tw3man,*  Zschimmer  and 
Schulz'  and  others  will  make  cle^r.  The  total  range  does  not  in  anj*  case 
extend  over  more  than  100°  C,  while  the  really  satisfactorj'  range  is 
probably  less  than  one-half  as  great.  The  upper  limit  of  this  range  is 
determined  by  the  danger  of  serious  deformation,  especially  in  the  case  of 
thin  articles,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  a  proper  cooling  is  difficult  when 
the  glass  is  soft.  The  lower  limit  is  fixed  by  the  lack  of  mobility  of  the 
glass  preventing  the  relaxation  of  the  stresses  in  a  reasonable  time- 
Within  certain  limits,  it  may  be  said  that  the  lower  annealing  tempera- 
tures  will  prove  more  satisfactory  if  the  time  required  for  the  stresses 
to  relax  is  not  too  great,  7'his  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  cooling  then 
requires  a  less  exact  control  and  may  be  much  more  rapid.  However, 
when  the  lower  temperatures  are  employed,  especial  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  glass  assumes,  and  is  maintained  at,  the  proper  temperature  for 
the  required  time. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  specify  definitely  the  lower  limit  but  the 
upper  limit  is  more  easily  determined,  since  there  are  a  number  of  phenom- 
ena appearing  at  those  temperatures  where  the  deformability  becomes 
too  great  for  annealing.  It  is  here  that  the  deformability  appears  to 
increase  with  extreme  rapidity,  speaking  comparatively,  as  the  temperu- 
ture  is  raised.  Tliis  region  may  be  located,  then,  by  observing  either  the 
defonnation  of  strips  or  rods  of  the  glass  under  loud  or  the  rapid  decrease* 
in  the  restored  light,  shown  by  a  polariscopic  study  of  cylinders  that  are 
being  heated.  This  rapid  softening  is  also  accompanied  by  an  increased 
absorption  of  heat^  by  the  glass  and  a  marked  increase  in  the  thermal 

*Trm$.  Soo.  Glua  Teoh.  (1»17)  1.  *Ann,  Fhya.  (1913)  41,  346. 
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QanHion^  and  probably  other  effects.  These  changes  may  also  be 
used  to  locate  the  upper  limit.  The  requirements  in  the  use  of  any  of 
these  phenomena  for  such  determinations  are  standardized  methods  and 
careful  temperature  measurements. 

Methods  based  on  the  deformation  of  glass  used  in  a  number  of  plants 
to  determine  the  annealing  temperature  consist  usually  in  slowly  heating 
a  standard-sized  rod,  loaded  in  a  definite  way,  until  it  stretches,  bends, 
or  twists  (as  the  caife  may  be)  at  a  c^j^ain  rate.  The  rate  of  heating  and 
other  conditions  under  which  the  test  is  performed  and  the  annealing 
temperature  determined  vary  according  to  the  experience  or  custom  of 
the  plant.  The  optical  method,  or  the  determination  of  the  annealing 
range  by  observing  the  temperatures  at  which  the  double  refraction  dis- 
appears, is  also  quite  generally  used.  This  double  refraction  results 
from  stresses  due  to,  or  at  least  modified  by,  the  heating.  In  using  this 
test,  the  amount  of  strain  should  be  small,  or  at  any  rate  constant. 
When  the  conditions  are  all  standardized,  the  results  become  compara- 
tively consistent.  It  is  also  possible  to  arrange  the  annealing  kiln  so  that 
such  observations  can  be  made  on  some  of  the  blocks  while  the  annealing 
ifl  being  carried  out.  Some  of  these  methods  were  tested  in  this  labora- 
tory and  gave  verj*  consistent  quahtative  results  when  the  proper  pre-l 
cautions  were  taken,  especially  in  regard  to  the  temperature  measure- 
ments.  They  are  much  more  valuable,  however,  when  modified,  as 
described  later,  so  that  the  law  of  decrease  of  the  stresses  may  be  quanti- 
tatively determined. 

Results  that  are  more  satisfactory  in  many  ways  can  be  obtained,  for 
the  upper  limit  of  the  annealing  range,  by  finding  the  points  at  which  the 
heat  absorption  or  the  abnornial  expansion  begins  on  heating.  A  good 
differential  thermocouple  method  will  locate  a  relative  beat  absorption 
in  the  glass  on  heating  and  a  corresponding  evolution  on  cooling.  Al- 
though the  quantity  of  heat  involved  is  not  very  great,  the  effect  is  quite 
definite,  (Specially  on  heating.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the  begin- 
uing  of  this  eJTect  should  tje  regarded  as  the  upper  limit  of  the  annealing 
range.  Observations  of  this  sort  have  the  advantage  of  giving  a  definite, 
easily  located  temperature.  The  absorption,  at  least,  can  be  located 
with  a  simple  couple  if  the  Osmond  inverse  time  method  with  a  chrono- 
graph or  stoj)  watch  is  used. 

The  form  of  the  curve  obtained  on  heating  is  very  much  the  same  for 
most  glasses  and  shows  a  transformation  covering  a  range  of  30°  to  60° 
between  the  beginning  and  maximum.  One  t>'pc  of  borosilicate  glass, 
however,  shows  a  decidedly  pecufiar  form  of  curve  with  a  very  long  trans- 
formation range.  The  temperature.s  at  wMch  these  transformations 
begin  make  it  appear  that  the  effects  are  closely  connected  with  the 
aoftemng  of  the  glass.     Glasses  of  var>'ing  composition  were   te&ted. 

>  C.  Q.  Peters:  PhyM.  Rev.  (Feb.,  1919}  13,  147. 
W.  P.  Whit*:  Am.  Jnl.  Sei.  (1919)  47,  1. 
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They  ranged  from  simple  boric-acid  glass,  which  shows  the  e£Fect  at 
240°  C,  to  heavy  barimu  crown,  which  does  not  show  the  absorption  of 
heat  b^inning  until  575°  C, 

Table  1. — Transformation  Temperatures  of  Various  Glasses 


GUu 


Number  Name 

Boric  acid 

Borax 

B.S.    76        Dense  flint 

B.S.  110      ,  Medium  flint 

B.S.  188      ■  Light  flint 

B.S.  145      ,  Barium  flint 

B.S.    20        Light  crown 

B.S.    94      I  Borosilicate  crown 

K     266      '  Borosilicate  crown 

B.S.    87      I  Light  barium  crown 

B.S.  124         Heavy  barium  crown 

Pyrex 


Bapnaloc  oT  Hoftt 
AtMorption  on  Hflating. 
Dbfbm  C. 


240 

4S0 
460 
445 
4S5 
520 
4^5 
515 
545 
675 
575 
520 


Within  the  errors  of  oh  nervation,  this  effect  b^ns  at  the  same  tern-- 
perature  as  the  increased  thermal  expansion  observed  by  C.  G.  Peters. 
The  exact  nature  of  the  transformation  causing  this  behavior  is  not  to  be 
determined  from  the  limited  data  now  available.  Further  data  on  these 
characteristics  should  throw  considerable  light  on  the  nature  of  glass 
and  the  relation  of  the  critical  range  to  the  composition.  An  immediate 
application  of  these  effects  Hes  in  their  value  for  determining  the  upper 
limit  of  the  anneaUng  range. 

Relaxation  Time 

While  the  methods  described  appear  to  give  the  upper  limit  satisfac- 
torily, they  do  not  necessarily  determine  the  most  desirable  annealing 
temperature,  since  that  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  time  required  for 
the  stresses  to  relax.  This  time  can  be  most  easily  estimated  when 
Maxwell's"  relation  time  T  is  obtained.  This  constant  T  may  be  defined 
as  the  time  required,  while  the  strain  remains  constant,  for  the  stresses  in 

a  viscous  medium  to  decrease  to      times  their  original  value,  where  e  is 

6 

the  base  of  natural  logarithms.  The  time  T  is  most  easily  detennined 
by  the  stretching  or  bending  methods  previously  mentioned.  In  such 
tests  the.  temperature  of  the  glass  sample  should  be  kept  constant  and  uni- 
form to  a  fraction  of  a  degree  during  the  observations.    The  rate  of 

•  J.      axweU:  PhU.  Mag.  (4]  (1868)  Z9- 
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dcforaiatioD  ds/dl  is  moasurcd  and  the  stress  F  calculated  from  the  toad, 
and  the  dimensioDs  of  the  strip  or  rod  with  a  consideration  of  the  mode 
of  support.  From  these  data,  the  relaxation  time  may  be  obtained  by 
means  of  the  equation 

ds 
ET  =  F/2 


wlien  E  the  clastic  coefficient  involved  is  known. 

At  a  st«ady  temperature,  T  remains  constant  for  a  considerable  rauge 
in  load.    When  the  temperature  d  is  changed,  it  will  be  found  that  T 

» changes  very  nearly  according  to  Twj-man'a  empirical  relation' 

Where  Ti  and  To  are  the  relaxation  times  at  the  temperature  0  and  $9, 
and  k  is  a  constant,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  glass.  From  tests 
on  various  glasses  it  would  appear  that  k  may  be  as  large  as  13  or  ad 
small  as  10.     On  the  average,  however,  T  may  be  said  to  double  for  each 

^8*^  drop  in  temperature. 

^f  The  relaxation  time  may  likewise  be  determined  from  obacr\'ationB 
on  the  changes  in  tlie  restored  light  in  a  polariacope.  This  method  can 
be  applied  in  the  proper  anneaUng  range  where  the  rate  of  deformation 
becomes  too  slow  to  be  measured  conveniently  by  a  mechanical  means. 
A  comparison  of  these  results  and  those  obtained  by  an  extrapolation 
of  the  bending  or  stretching  method  is  interesting.  The  relaxation  time, 
as  determined  by  the  optical  method,  changes  very  greatly  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  stress,  but  for  some  amount  of  double  refraction  usually 
has  the  same  value  as  that  determined  by  the  mechanical  method.    Thus 

'  larger  stresses  relax  more  quickly  and  small  stresses  more  slowly  than 
would  be  expected  from  the  extrapolation.  These  observations  lead  to 
some  interesting  conclusions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  elastic  and 
viscous  properties'  of  glasses  change  when  they  harden.  In  the  case 
of  fine  anneaUng  proper  allowance  must  be  made  for  these  changes. 

^m       It  was  found  through  experimental  annealing  that  the  best  annealing 

^temperature  for  most  glasses  lies  within  20**  C.  of  the  beginning  of  the  crit- 
ical range.  For  certain  special  cases,  however,  lower  or  even  higher  tem- 
peratures may  be  desirable.  The  relaxation  time  T  and  also  k  should  be 
determined  in  this  range,  if  possible.  The  value  of  T  for  any  other  tem- 
pemturc  may  be  calculated  from  TwjTnan's  formula.  If  the  initial 
stresses  Fo  are  to  be  reduced  to  any  fraction  of  tlieir  original  value,  so 
tliat  after  a  time  ( they  become  equal  to  F,  then 

/  =  T  log,  Fo/F 

'his  relation  is  derived  from  Maxwell's  formula  on  assuming  a  constant 


»  F.  TwyniMj:  Op.  eO.  ■  Butoher:  Jtf««.  of  Math.  (1879)  S,  168. 
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fitrain.  A  degree  of  annealing  such  that  F/F9  =  0.01  is  usually  Rufltcient 
for  glassware;  and  in  this  case  (<>  =  4.67",  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
satisfactory  annealing  lime  for  most  purposes.  The  temperature  that 
appears  to  give  the  best  results  is  the  one  corresponding  to  a  value  of 
about  2  hr.  for  L.  During  this  time  it  is  important  that  this  temperature 
is  taken  up  by  the  gla^s,  and  that  it  is  constant  and  uniform.  It  is  at  thia  \ 
point  that  modern  pyi-ometry  and  methods  of  t<?mperature  control  be-j 
come  of  great  assistance  in  obtaining  and  maintaining  the  required  con- 1 
ditions  during  the  anncahng  time. 

It  might  appear  that  the  choice  of  a  still  tower  temperature  would  < 
reduce  the  need  for  extreme  care  in  control  and  also  make  cooling  eaaier^  | 
Although  this  is  partly  true,  the  advantage  gained  bj'  the  emploj-ment 
of  a  temperature  low  enough  to  produce  a  marked  gain  would  be  offset 
by  the  increased  annealing  time  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  con-  ; 
slant  temperature  over  a  longer  period.     That  is,  the  additional  time 
necessary  for  annealing  could  not  be  compensated  by  the  time  saved  by 
the  more  rapid  cooling. 

Cooling  Prockdure 

After  the  glass  has  been  annealed  sufficiently,  the  cooling  may  begin 
at  a  rale  that  depends  on  the  size,  the  physical  and  chemical  nature,  tlie 
relaxation  time,  thermal  expansion,  and  other  constants  of  the  glass.  1 
The  mode  of  packing  and  the  number  of  pieces  must  also  be  considered  | 
if  a  large  quantity  arc  packed  together.     Unless  these  conditions  are  1 
known,  it  is  difficult  to  outline  any  definite  cooling  procedure.     More- , 
over,  any  general  or  theoretical  discussion  is  not  convincing  when  the 
number  of  variables  entering  the  problem  is  so  large. 

In  general,  the  cooling  should  proceed  in  such  a  maimer  that  the  rate 
is  approximately  the  same  throughout  the  glass.  That  is,  the  rate  of 
coohng  should  not  be  changing  so  rapidly  that  the  inner  portions  lag  far 
behind  when  making  the  same  changes  in  rate  tliat  are  occurring  at  the 
surface.  For  small  or  tliin  pieces,  Uke  lens  blanks  or  thin  bottles,  this  | 
does  not  preclude  a  rate  that  increases  rapidly  to  a  maximum,  which,  when  , 
the  expansion  coefficient  is  small  and  the  conductivity  and  relaxation 
time  are  large,  may  approximate  free  cooling  in  air,  starting  at  about 
250°  C. 

When  the  article  has  an  appreciable  thickness,  the  cooling  must  pro- 
ceed much  more  slowly  at  all  atjiges.  If  the  temperature  diiTei-onoes 
involved  arc  not  too  great,  the  rate  at  any  stage  should  be,  roughly  speak- 
ingj  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  thickness  unless  the  other 
dimensions  vary  too  greatly.  Tests  on  increasing  the  rate  as  the  tem- 
perature falls  show  that  the  procedure  suggested  by  Twyman  gives  good 
results.  In  thiscase  the  rate  isdoubled,  fora  time,after  each  10°C  drop 
in  the  temperature.    This  doubhng  must  cease  and  the  cooling   rate 
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become  linear  considerably  short  of  a  rate  that  would  produce  stresses 
approaching  the  breaking  limit.  The  condition  requiring  a  uniform 
temperature  over  the  surface  must,  in  cvcrj'  case,  be  satisfied. 

It  is  physically  impossible  to  cool  large  pieces,  such  as  telescope  lens 
blanks,  very  rapidly  as  a  whole,  even  if  the  stresses  wore  not  to  become 
dangerous.  Because  of  the  slow  cooling,  the  stresses  produced  by  the 
gradient  act  for  a  long  time  and  produce  their  full  effect  unless  tlie  relaxa- 
tion time  is  very  large.  Accordingly  it  is  desirable  to  anneal  large  pieces, 
if  possible,  at  lower  temperatures  than  are  employed  for  small  ones. 
Otherwise  the  cooling  would  have  to  be  extremely  slow  over  a  wide  range. 
For  fine  annealing,  it  is  extremely  important  to  maintain  surface-tejn- 
perature  uniformity. 

Ill  all  these  cases  some  permanent  strain  will  evidently  result  from 
the  cooling  and  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  the  rates  so  that  this  strain  is  too 
small  to  be  harmful.  Ultimately,  the  product  should  always  be  tested 
and,  if  its  condition  is  not  satisfactory,  readjustments  in  the  procedure 
must  be  made.  The  nature  of  these  readjustments  will  always  be  evident 
when  sufficient  data  of  the  sort  described  concerning  the  properties  of 
the  glaiss  are  at  hand.  A  temperature  record  of  the  heat  treatment  taken 
by  a  recording  pyrometer  will  be  found  of  great  assistance  to  determine 
whether  and  how  the  furnace  control  must  be  modified. 

Practically  the  only  method  for  testing  the  finished  product  for 
strain  is  to  examine  for  double  refraction  in  polarized  light.  This 
method  is  really  not  very  satisfactory  since,  as  Pockcls*  has  shown,  the 
double  refraction  exhibited  by  the  various  glasses  under  the  same  stress 
varies  greatly  with  their  composition.  He  was  able,  in  fact,  to  calculate 
the  composition  of  glass  that  would  show  no  such  effect  and  later  to 
verify  the  result  by  experiment.  However,  there  arc  not  sufficient  data 
available  on  this  point  to  be  of  aid  in  testing.  Moreover,  there  are 
no  reliable  specifications  as  to  the  magnitude  of  stresses  allowable, 
although  a  number  of  purely  arbitrary  standards  are  in  use.  When  the 
,nneaHng  process  is  carried  out  in  a  scientific  and  efficient  manner,  it  is, 
as  a  rule,  not  difficult  to  eliminate  the  stresses  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
amount  of  double  refraction  is  very  small  if  not  negligible.  Consequently 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  meeting  any  reasonable  standard. 


> 


Summary 


In  summariKing  the  requirements  to  be  observed  in  annealing,  the 
following  points  are  to  be  noted: 

It  is  well  to  study  carefully  the  glasses  to  be  annealed  and  obtain  all 
the  information  bearing  on  the  choice  of  the  annealing  temperature  and 
time  and  mode  of  cooling.  If  the  temperature  of  the  glass  is  above  the 
annealing  temperature  (and  in  case  the  stresses  are  large^  it  may  be 
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advisable  to  heat  it  somewhat  above)  the  glass  may  be  cooled  with  com- 
parative rapidity  to  this  steady  temperature  and  then  annealed  for  the 
required  time.  After  the  stresses  have  practically  vanished,  the  cooling 
must  proceed  at  a  rate  such  that  the  amount  of  strain  introduced  is 
negUgible.  This  rate  may  be  increased  for  a  time.  This  time  and  the 
manner  of  increasing  the  rate  must  be  determined  from  the  nature  of  the 
glass  and  the  character  of  the  ware. 

In  order  to  profit  by  an  investigation  into  the  nature  of  the  glass  and 
by  former  experience  in  annealing,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  complete 
pyrometric  record  and  control  bf  the  entire  process.  The  subject  of 
temperature  control  and  recording  pyrometers  in  this  connection  is 
discussed  by  Fairchild  and  Foote  in  this  symposium.  An  automatic 
furnace  control  that  gave  good  service  in  this  laboratory  consisted  of  a 
General  Electric  control  panel  used  in  connection  with  aLeeds  &  Northrup 
recorder,  with  some  modifications  devised  by  C.  O.  Fairchild. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  temperatures  of  interest  in  annealing 
are  those  that  are  taken  up  by  the  glass,  and  that  for  good  work  the  heat- 
ing must  be  uniform.  An  ideal  system  is  naturally  unattainable  but  a 
study  of  modern  methods  of  pyrometry  and  temperature  control  will 
make  it  clear  that  much  improvement  in  the  usual  plant  conditions  is 
possible. 

DISCUSSION 

E.  D.  Williamson,*  Washington,  D.  C.  (written  discussionf). — The 
paper  is  interesting  and  suggestive  and  the  work  described  should  be 
carried  to  completion,  as  it  presents  points  of  interest  quite  apart  from 
the  immediate  application  in  glass  manufacture.  It  ought  to  help,  for 
instance,  in  throwing  light  on  the  chemical  nature  of  glasses  and  on  all 
questions  of  viscous  flow. 

In  practice,  we  have  found  that  it  is  much  safer  to  use  temperatures 
some  40''or  50°  below  those  given  in  the  authors'  table,  especially  where  large 
muffles,  which  have  considerable  lag,  are  used.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  in 
manj'  cases  to  regulate  the  initial  rate  of  cooling  closely  and  this  trouble 
can  be  completely  avoided  by  working  at  a  point  where  the  strain  takes 
several  hours  to  vanish. 

Result.s  based  on  Maxwell's  equation  are  of  doubtful  significance  as 
this  equation  is  made  up  on  a  definite  assumption  as  regards  the  relation 
of  stress  to  strain,  which  does  not  hold  in  the  case  under  consideration. 

A  point  that  is  insufficiently  emphasized  is  that  the  exceedingly  small 
conductivity  of  glass  causes  a  large  temperature  difference  between  the 
outside  and  the  center  while  heating  or  cooling.  This  means  that  for 
lai^er  picccH  the  initial  rate  of  cooling  must  not  only  be  less  but  the  point 
ftt  which  llic  (tooling  is  Hpcoded  up  must  be  lower. 

♦  Physical  Chemist,  (Geophysical  Laboratory,  (,'arnegie  Institute  of  Washington, 
t  Received  Sept.  18,  1919. 
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Pyrometry  Applied  to  Bottle-glass  Manufacture 

BY   R.    L.    FRINK,    LAMCAfiTER,    OHIO 

(Chicaso  Meetinc.  September.  1919) 

I  FEAR  that  my  treatment  of  this  subject  may  not,  in  all  instances, 
meet  the  approval  of  those  who  read  my  opinion  as  to  the  utility  and 
efficiency  of  pyrometers  in  the  making  of  glass,  or  bottle-glass.  It  may 
be  superfluous  for  me  to  add  that  this  openii^  statement  is  based  on  over 
15  years'  experience  in  an  endeavor  to  successfully  apply  pyrometers, 
or  heat-measuring  instruments,  to  glass-melting  furnaces,  particularly  the 
type  known  as  tank-furnaces,  and  that  such  endeavors  have  proved  more 
or  less  futile.  It  is  my  desire,  therefore,  to  herein  set  forth  the  problems 
encountered,  hoping  thereby  to  stimulate  fiu-ther  effort  in  the  successful 
application  of  pyrometers.  It  is  my  desire,  also,  to  invite  criticism  of  the 
methods  used  and  suggestions  from  those  who  may  have  a  wider  experi- 
ence, or  who  may  have  better  methods. 


AA 


^-^  n  n^n  n  n 


Fig.  1.— ^la8s  tank  furnace. 


In  general,  I  believe  that  the  inefficient  application  of  pyrometry  to 
the  melting  of  glass  in  tank  furnaces  is  not  due  as  much  to  the  instriunents 
as  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  must  be  used  and  the  character  of 
the  mediiun  in  which  they  must  reside.  Most  of  those  present  no  doubt, 
are  familiar,  at  least  in  a  general  way,  with  the  methods  and  apparatus  used 
in  the  melting  and  making  of  bottle-glass,  or  glass  that  is  formed  into 
containers  of  various  shapes  and  designs.  Most  of  this  glass  is  made  in 
what  is  known  as  a  tank  furnace.  These  furnaces  vary  widely  in  design 
and  construction.  In  general,  they  consist  of  a  rectangular  tank-like 
form,  built  up  of  fireclay  blocks,  and  range  from  2  by  4  ft.  (0.6  by  1 .2  m.) 
to  24  by  140  ft.  (7.3  by  42.6  m.)  with  a  depth  of  glass  from  2  to  5  ft.;  or  a 
capacity  of  from  approximately  2  to  700  tons.     Fig.  1  shows  the  general 
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deaigD.  The  material  is'charged  in  at  ,4.4.  It  is  pushed  into  the  furnace 
by  me^ns  of  an  iron  tool  and  floats  on  the  molten  glass  in  mounds,  or 
what  might  be  relatively  termed  "bergs"  of  batch  materials.  Hereit 
comes  into  contact  with  the  fire  and  temperature,  which  eflecte  a  chemical 
combination  of  the  batch  material.  As  it  melU  the  material  flows  for- 
ward and  passes  downward  through  the  throat  in  the  bridge-wall.  This 
throat  is  a  comparatively  small  opening,  usually  not  cjtceeding  24  in. 
(61  cm.)  in  width  by  18  in.  (45  cm.)  in  height.  The  glasB  then  enters 
what  is  known  as  "the  refining  chamber,"  or  "working  end"  of  the 
furnace.  This  chamber,  above  the  bridge-wait,  is  in  open  communication 
with  the  melting  end. 

As  no  fire  is  introduced  into  the  working  end  of  the  furnace,  obviously 
its  temperature  is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  melting  end.  Con- 
sequently the  temperature  of  the  glass  decreases  as  the  glass  flows  toward 
the  ring  holes,  or  working  positions.  If  more  glass  is  taken  from  any 
one  working  position,  or  ring  hole,  than  from  the  opposite  side,  there  will 
flow  to  this  point  a  greater  quantity  of  the  hotter  glass  issuing  from  the 
throut.  Ah  a  result,  the  workman  working  this  glass  will  be  required 
to  regulate  bis  gjitheriiig  or  the  machine  he  is  opi'rating  accordingly. 
8houlH  he  for  any  reason  cease  to  operate  his  machine,  or  gathering,  and 
the  flow  of  glass  to  this  point  is  checked,  a  change  in  the  temperature  of 
the  glass  will  ensue.  This  necessitates  a  change  in  the  working  conditions 
when  again  starting  up,  also  a  further  change  when  operations  have  been 
resumed  until  the  normal  flow  has  been  produced. 

It  would  seem  that  a  simple  answer  to  this  would  be  to  introduce 
into  the  glass  at  this  point  some  f  onu  of  temperature-measuring  apparatus, 
or  to  sight  upon  the  glass  at  this  point  a  pyrometer  working  upon  the 
optical  principle,  or  the  disuppearing-filament  principle.  However,  none 
of  these  have  been  found  to  be  satisfactory'.  The  thennoelectric  pyrome- 
ter is  absolutely  unsuitable  for  this  purpose,  because  we  have  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  construct  a  sheathing  or  protecting  tube  for  the  element  that 
will  witlistand  the  erosive  action  of  the  glass.  The  optical  pyrometer  is 
likewise  unsuitable  because  the  glass  has  not  only  light  and  heat  trans- 
mitting properties,  but  is  highly  reflecting.  As  a  consequence,  the  glass 
tem[)erature  at  the  surface  is  ni»t  iiieasuretl  but  measurenieiila  are  ob- 
tained of  tlie  underlying  glass  if  it  should  be  hotter  than  the  surface,  or 
possibly  the  temperature  of  the  crown  or  side  walls,  or  of  the  flame,  which 
is  reflected  from  the  surface. 

At  the  melting  end  of  the  furnace,  the  batch  materials,  which  consti- 
tute the  glass,  are  composed  mainly  of  sand,  soda  iisli,  or  salt  cake,  burned 
or  raw  lime,  with  possibly  the  addition  of  small  amounts  of  borax,  arsenic, 
antimony,  nitrate  of  soda.  In  some  rare  instances,  barium  carlmnate, 
zinc  oxide,  etc,  are  being  introduced  in  varying  proportions  and  in  a 
dry  state.     As  they  are  injected  into  the  furnace,  the  charges  float  on 
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the  surface  of  the  glass  and  come  into  contact  with  the  fire,  which  plays 
across  the  furnace.  As  a  result  more  or  less  of  these  materials  is  entrained 
in  the  gas^  that  pass  across  and  carried  forward  impinging  upon 
the  side  wall,  into  the  ports,  checkers,  and  flues.  To  some  extent  this 
pervades  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  furnace,  producing  a  severe  erosive 
action  upon  the  whole  interior  lining,  combining  with  the  material 
forming  the  side  walls,  which  effects  a  glaze  that  is  more  or  less  light 
reflecting.  . 

r  Thermoelectric  Principle 

U  pyrometers  are  introduced  either  through  the  crown  at  point  A, 
Fig.  1,  through  the  back  wall  at  B,  or  the  side  walls  at  C,  the  protecting 
or  sheathing  tubes  of  the  elements  (if  it  is  a  thennoelertric  equipment), 
are  attacked  by  the  entrained  and  volatilized  alkali.  It  only  requires  a 
short  time,  in  some  instances  a  week  or  possibly  a  month  or  two,  for  this 
alkali  to  dissolve  and  erode  these  protecting  tubes  sufHciently  to  ex- 
pose and  destroy  the  element  itseif.  Therefore  it  is  not  only  expensive, 
but  extremely  difficult,  to  keep  these  elements  in  an  operative  condition. 
In  order  to  minimize  this  erosive  action,  perforated  silica  block  has 
been  ustKi  as  a  protection  tube,  particularly  where  the  element  has  been 
introduced  through  the  crown,  as  at  ii .  White  this  was  satisfactory  so  far 
as  reducing  the  erosive  action  and  destniction  of  the  clement  is  concernt^d, 
it  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  because  it  was  necessary  to  make  these 
Blocks  rather  large  in  order  that  they  would  have  suflicient  mechanical 
Strength.  This  results  in  there  being  considerable  heat  conducted 
through  the  block  into  the  crown,  consequently  lowering  the  temperature 
readings  below  the  actual  temperature  of  the  furnace,  and  also  decreasing 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  instrument. 

What  has  l>een  said  of  the  elements  introduced  at  A  is  also  true  of 
those  introduced  at  B  and  C.  Those  located  at  the  two  latter  points, 
even  where  they  are  protected  by  a  silica  block,  do  not  resist  the 
erosive  action  nearly  as  well  as  those  at  A. 

Another  great  drawback  to  the  use  of  pjTometers  as  a  control  medium 
for  governing  melting  conditions  when  located  in  the  melting  end  is  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  give  readings  that  truly  represent  the  temperature 
or  flre  conditions  which  perform  effective  work  on  melting  the  materials. 
To  illustrate,  a  pyrometer  element  located  at  A,  Fig.  I,  reads  only  the 
temperature  produced  at  A,  which  is  perhaps  3  in.  (7.6  cm.^  below  the 
crown.  Conditions  can  be  produced  in  the  furnace  whereby,  with  a  high 
stack  draft  and  with  gas  and  air  valves  adjusted,  a  perfect  combustion 
can  be  obtained.  A  higher  temperature  can  then  be  produced  at  the 
surface  of  the  glass,  or  impinged  upon  the  batch  materials,  than  will  be 
produced  at  the  thermal  element  at  A ;  but  if  the  stack  damper  should  be 
lowered,  with  other  conditions  remaining  the  same,  the  travel  of  the  fire 
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across  the  Turnacu  will  ho  ruluniud  ami  ii  gri-aU'r  qimutity  will  be  forcp 
up  to  the  crown.  As  a  result,  the  temperature  at  A  will  be  increAsed] 
while?  the  teinpiTufcure  of  the  furuaee  may  be  lowered,  and  at  the  surface| 
of  tlie  glass  will  be  very  much  lower  than  is  found  at  ^1,  or  at  least,  meltii 
will  be  retarded.  This  result  I  have  been  able  to  produce  many  time&l 
For  this  reason  it  is  my  candid  opinion  that  a  pyrometer  in  the  melting 
end  of  a  tank  furnoee  really  does  more  harm  than  good,  for  where  such 
conditions  can  be  obtfiined  the  inBtrumcnt  must  be  misleading  in  its 
eflicaoy  as  a  means  for  furnace  control. 

This  is  true  to  a  greater  extent  when  the  elements  are  located  at  B 
and  C,  for  not  only  do  the  fire  conditions  have  a  pronounced  effect  on 
the  element  at  B,  but  the  quantity  and  proximity  of  the  batch  piles  also 
affect  it.  While  an  element  at  C  not  only  suffers  from  the  two  conditions 
mentioned,  it  also  has  the  disadvantage  that  when  the  fire  is  traveling 
away  from  this  side  of  the  furnace,  it  receives  that  temperature  only 
arising  from  the  imperfect  combustion  as  the  stream  of  gas  and  air 
issues  from  the  ports;  while  if  the  fire  is  approaching  llie  clement,  the 
latter  receives  the  greatest  intensity  of  heat  because  of  tl»e  impingement 
of  the  gases  of  final  combustion. 

A  thermoelectric  element  introduced  at  D,  Fig.  1,  or  in  the  reiiniug 
end  of  the  furnace,  under  certain  conditions  when  correctly  understood, 
is  of  considerable  utility  and  value  to  the  furnace  operator.  This  element 
not  only  reads  the  temperature  radiated  from  the  glass  immediately 
below,  but  it  also  indicates  the  temperature  of  the  gases  that  surround 
the  glass  in  the  refining  end  of  the  furnace.  This  results  indirectly  in 
its  being  an  indicator  of  the  stack  damper  and  air-valve  settings  that  con- 
trol the  quantity  of  gases  of  combustion  forced  to  this  end,  or  the  influx 
of  air  into  the  furnace.  However,  it  gives  but  a  secular  indication  of 
temperature,  and  cannot  be  accepted  as  any  true  guide  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  glass. 

An  element  located  at  E^  Fig.  1,  is  more  efficacious,  when  properly 
installed,  in  giving  the  temperature  of  the  glass  immediately  adjacent 
to  it  but,  as  pointed  out,  this  may  be  at  a  point  where  the  glass  is  sub- 
stantially quiescent,  and  consequently  cooler  than  at  any  other  point. 
U  located  between  two  ring  holes  from  which  relatively  large  quantities 
of  glass  are  being  taken,  it  will  indicate  a  higher  temperature  than  at 
other  working  points  of  the  furnace. 

As  a  means  of  furnace  control,  a  pyrometer  introduced  in  the  flue, 
between  the  stack  damper  antl  air  valve,  and  at  D,  in  conjunction  with 
an  efficient  tjije  of  draft  ga^e,  provides  as  good  a  means  of  regulating 
the  furnace  conditions  and  the  re<iuirements  of  adjustment  as  it  is  possible 
to  obtain.  However,  so  far  as  furnace  control  as  related  to  the  melting 
conditions  is  concerned,  I  have  never  found  anything  that  affords  as  good 
a  criterion  as  the  appearance  of  the  melting  batch  piles,  the  flux  line, 


"and  the  aurfat%  of  th«  glnsH  Iwtween  the  batrli  pilcn  tind  t.hr  bridgfi-Wftll. 
Here  we  have  indications  that  are  directly  tlip  result  of  quantity,  quality, 

Eld  intensity  of  fire  affecting  the  material  to  be  acted  upon. 
el 


Oi»TiCAL  Principle 


Some  furnace  men  and  operators  have  found  that  the  optical  pyro- 

aeter  meets  all  their  requirements  in  furnace  control  by  using  it  as  a 

criterion  upon  which  to  regulate  their  fire  conditions,  or  the  degree  and 

speed  of  combustion.     This  is  done  l>y  sighting  through  nn  opening  in 

the  rear  wall  of  the  furnace,  at  some  convenient  point,  whereby  the  iu- 

^Btrumcnt  may  be  focused  upon  some  given  point  in  the  flame  and  the 

^nemperature  read  at   this  point.     The  readings  are  then  empirically 

^nipplied  to  adjust  or  regulate  valves  and  damper  settings. 

^M      I  do  not  question  but  that  after  careful  study  and  correlation  of 

^"readings  with  the  valve  and  damper  settings,  the  optical  p>Tometer 

can  be  utilijiod  to  give  valuable  aid  to  the  operator  in  governing  furnace 

adjustments.     However,  I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  results  that 

Iftre  as  satisfactory  as  other  means.  Further,  I  have  never  been  able 
lo  use  an  optical  pyrometer  of  the  Wanner  or  disappearing-filamenl 
type,  and  obtain  any  satisfactory  results  in  controlling  temperature  of 
tbe  glass,  for,  as  before  pointed  out,  the  cmisaivity  of  the  glass  is  de- 
pendent entirely  on  its  composition,  homogeneity,  uniformity  of  teu»- 
Kerature,  and  freedom  from  reflections  of  hotter  or  colder  bodies. 
As  an  example,  if  one  will  take  out  of  the  furnace  in  any  convenient 
tanner,  a  mass  of  glass  of,  say,  100  lb.,  having  but  a  small  part  of  its 
area  exposed  to  radiation,  and  then  attempt  to  measure  the  temperature 
of  the  surface,  he  will  find  that  this  surface  temperature  is  very  much 
lower,  in  some  instances,  200**  to  300°,  than  will  be  roistered  by  the 
optical  pyrometer. 


I 


Radiation  and  Disappi-iarino-filament  Principle 


W 


What  has  been  said  of  the  optical  principle  is,  to  a  great  extent,  true 
of  the  radiation  anti  (li8apj)eAring-filament  tj^ies  of  pyrometer.  In  the 
disappearing-filfiment  and  optical  types,  we  also  have  the  calibration 
factor  to  contend  with,  while  in  the  radiation  type  we  have  the  perfectness 
of  focus  and  reflecting  surface  to  maintain  in  order  to  obtain  an>'ihing 
ike  accuracy. 

It  is  indeed  regrettable  that  some  one  cannot  devise  a  means  or  material 
whereby  temperatures  of  glass  can  be  accurately  measured.     However, 
is  not  strictly  essential  and,  in  fact,  1  believe  it  is  not  wise  to  attempt 
measure  the  temperature  of  the  melting  end  of  these  furnaces,  for  the 
n  that  the  position  at  which  such  temperatures  are  measured  is  so 
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small  in  prt^^ortion  to  the  volume  and  areas  involved  that  such  me 
urements  do  not  give  inrormation  of  any  practical  value.  If  we  could 
devise  a  niean«  whereby  the  t-eniperature  of  the  glass  as  it  is  being  workoft 
eouhl  be  rontiniiouHly  and  nerurately  measured,  we  would  solve  a  problem 
that  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  manufacturer. 

In  regard  to  thia  statement,  let  us  consider  some  of  the  conditions 
wherein  this  temperature  plays  such  an  important  part.  Fig.  2  is  a 
diagrammatic  view  of  what  is  known  as  the  Owens  revolving  pot,  which 
consists  of  a  furnace  and  a  revolving  clay  vessel  situated  adjacent  to  the 
tank  furnace,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  A  spout<  introduced  in  the  refining 
end  of  the  furnace,  some  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  glass,  has  a  gate 
member  arranged  so  that  by  adjusting  the  gate  a  quantity  of  glass  flowing 
into  the  revolving  pot  marked  AB  can  be  regulated  so  as  to  maintain  a 
constant  level,  or  the  gate  can  be  lowered  so  as  to  completely  shut  off 
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Fig.  2. — OwENe  eevolving  pot. 

the  flow  of  glass  to  the  pot.  A  heating  chamber  surrounds  this  revolving 
pot  and  is  entirely  separate  from  the  melting  furnace  and  its  refining 
chamber,  and  is  supplied  with  auxiliary  means  for  obtaining  the  required 
temperature  therein;  this  is  done  by  means  of  oil,  natural  gas,  or  producer- 
gas  fuel.  The  glass  that  flows  into  this  pot  is  formed  into  various  articles, 
such  as  bottles  of  all  sizes,  fruit  jars,  packers*  ware,  etc.,  by  means  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Owens  bottle  machine,  the  fundamental  principle 
of  which,  briefly  stated,  is  as  follows: 

A  parison  mold  is  lowered  so  that  its  opening  and  under  surface  just 
comes  into  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  glass;  as  a  vacuum  is  created 
in  this  mold,  the  glass  is  forced  up  into  it  and  around  a  plunger,  which 
produces  the  required  cavity  within  the  parison  blank.  Subsequently, 
this  parison  mold  is  opened  and  removed  from  the  blank,  and  the  blow 
mold,  or  the  mold  that  governs  the  shape  of  the  article,  is  closed  around 
the  blank,  the  plunger  is  removed,  the  opening  closed  where  the  plunger 
passed  through,  compressed  air  is  admitted  into  the  cavity  in  the  bl&nkj 
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and  the  blank  distended  to  fill  the  contour  of  the  mold,  aft«r 
which  the  mold  is  opened  and  the  article  is  ejected  upon  a  suitable  con- 
veyor, or  is  removed  manually. 

The  perfectness  of  the  article  depends,  primarily,  on  the  temperature 
of  the  glaas  as  it  is  drawn  into  the  parison  mold.  It  is  a  serious  and 
perplexing  problem  as  to  what  this  temperature  should  be,  and  after  the 
temperature  has  once  been  detennined,  for  a  given  size  and  weight  of 
ware,  lis  effect  must  also  be  determined  as  relat«d  to  the  condition  of 
the  molds,  speed  of  operation,  distribution  of  glass  in  the  article,  vacuum 
and  air  pressures,  etc.  and  should  be  maintained  uniform  and  constant. 
Numerous  ways  have  been  suggested,  and  I  have  tried  nearly  every 
sUKgrstion.  Init  I  have  not  found  a  method  for  nieiiHuring  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  glass  at  exactly  the  location  where  tlie  mold  takes  up  the  glass, 
that  has  been  entirely  eatisfactorj*  or  successful. 
L  A  pyrometer  element  introducetl.  at  C,  Fig.  2,  is  subject  to  the  8ame 
Criticism  as  the  one  introduced  at  A,  Fig.  1,  in  the  melting  end  of  the 
furnace,  as  its  r^istrations  are  susceptible  to  all  the  variations  in  tem- 
perature that  may  be  produced  by  varying  fire  conditions,  draft,  and 
glass  temperature.  The  same  is  true  of  an  element  introduced  at  H, 
Fig.  2.  However,  there  is  no  flying  fiux  or  alkali  to  attack  the  sheath- 
ing tube  or  clement.  An  element  introduced,  at  A,  Fig.  2,  as  near  to 
the  glass  as  is  possible,  gives  about  as  effective  results  and  as  satisfactory 
as  any,  by  introducing  the  element  through  an  open-end  protecting 
tube  so  that  possibly  from  *2  to  1  i"-  of  the  element  proper,  with  just  a 
thin  coating  of  clay  over  the  element  wires,  protrudes  beyond  the  open 
end  of  the  sheathing  tube.  This  will  bring  the  element  about  2  in. 
libove  the  surface  of  the  glass.  Over  this  I  construct  a  clay  tile  whield 
about  2  in.  tliick  and  0  in.  long,  to  protect  the  element  as  much  a»  is 
po.sKible  from  radiation  above  and  the  direct  flame  or  fire  in  the  fur- 
nace. In  this  manner,  a  registration  of  the  temperature  radiated  from 
the  glasK  in  the  pot  is  obtained;  and  while  the  results  are  fairly  Katis- 
factor.-,  they  are  far  from  what  might  be  desired,  for  the  temperarure 
of  the  glasH  must  be  measured  to  inaure'the  best  results. 

We  have  made  numerous  attempts  to  use  optical  and  radiation  pyro- 
meters to  obtain  the  temperature  of  the  glass  in  this  pot  at  the  required 
point,  but  these  attempts  have  proved  utter  failures. 

What  haa  been  said  as  to  the  difficultica  encountered  in  applying 
pyrometers  to  the  Owens  pots  is  true  of  other  modes  of  gatliering  or 
working  the  glass.  In  the  Hartford-Fainnoot  process,  the  glass  flows 
into  a  channel,  is  then  paddled  over  a  weir,  discharged  through  an 
orifice,  cut  off  by  means  of  shears,  and  discharged  into  an  open  parison 
mold.  Here  it  is  essential,  in  order  that  a  given  weight  of  glass  Mhall  l>e 
discharged  into  tlie  mold  each  time,  that  the  glass  bo  maintained  at  a 
definite  and  uniform  temperature.     In  the  Tucker-Reeves  method,  the 
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glass  flows  thrcnigh  n  rrfractory  chnnnpt  to  an  ori6ce  (as  Bhown  in  Fig.  3)  of 
a  prcdetciTninod  size  nnd  then  through  controllable  periods  of  time  of  siioh  i 
flow  is  sheared  ofi"  bo  as  to  dischargn  predetermined  weights  and  quantitieaj 
of  ghiss  to  the  molds.  In  the  FJrookcs  deviee,  wherein  there  is  no  meanai 
for  rrguhiting,  with  precision,  the  quantity  of  glass  flowing  through  the] 
orifice  and  the  time  period  of  shraring,  by  agatein  the  channel,  obviouslj 
the  amoimt  discharged  is  directly  related  to  the  temperature. 

In  all  of  these  processes,  t.c,  Hartford-Fairmont,  Tucker-Reeves,  and 
Brooks,  numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  use  pyrometers  as  a  mcansi 

of  controlling  the  temperature  of  the  glass, 
but  so  far  all  attempts  have  been  unsatia- 
factor>'.  It  has  been  found  that  to  iniro-^ 
duce  the  thermoelectric  element  in  any  part 
of  this  apparatus,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the^ 
same  oiit  of  contact  with  the  glass.  There- 
fore, the  elements  are  usually  introduced  at 
some  point  approTcimating  the  position 
marked  A,  as  shown  in  Fig,  3.  Although  I 
have  used,  in  some  experimental  work,  an 
element  introduced  at  B  and  into  the 
glass  stream  with  satisfactory  results,  so  far 
as  indicating  the  true  temperature  of  the  glass  is  concerned,  it  is  eub-j 
stantially  impossible,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  to  use  this  method 
installation,  because  of  the  high  erosive  action  of  the  glass  upon  the 
sheathing  tubes,  which  necessitates  the  shutting  down  of  the  machine  and 
serious  damage  to  the  spout  if  a  new  element  is  to  be  installed. 

Conclusions 

My  conclusions  on  this  subject  are  as  follows: 

That  pyrometers  applied  to  the  melting  of  glass  in  tank  furnaces  per-] 
form  no  useful  function  in  determining  the  regulations  or  control  of  fire! 
conditions.  To  a  minor  degree,  they  do  assist  in  keeping  a  check  upon  the)] 
furnace  operntitm,  antl,  more  effectively,  function  to  effect  a  psychological! 
stimulus  for  the  operator. 

That  they  are  woefully  inadequate  as  a  means  for  controlling  the 

temperature  of  the  glass  at  the  working  or  refining  end  of  the  furnace^ 

although  they  are  4>f  great  value  in  controlling  the  conditions   at  this 

■  point. 

That  the  thermot'lectric  tj*pe  is  greatly  superior  to  the  radiation,  I 
optical,  or  disappearing-filament  types,  except  in  possibly  special  orj 
isolated  cases. 

That  the  invention  or  design  of  a  protecting  tube  that  will  withstand' 
the   erosive  action  of  the  ghiss  will  give  to  the  glass  manufacturer  a 
means  whereby  he  will  be  able  to  utiUse  a  pjTOmeter  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  it  indispensable  and  of  inestimable  value. 


The  aucL'CSB  of  various  operations  in  the  manufacture  of  optical  glasH 

L;pcnds,  in  a  large  measure,  on  the  ability  to  maintain  proper  heat 

antral.     A  good  p>Tometer  system  is,  theiefore,  a  very  necessary  part  of 

'  equipment  needed.     Men  of  long  exi>erience  in  dealing  with  hightem- 

emtures,  who  have  acquiretl  through  constant  practice  the  abiUty  to 

approximate  tem[)erature-s   by   means  of  color,  are  undoubtedly 

valuable,  but  even  the  most  competent  are  not  as  reliable  as  a  gwK) 

pyrometer  system.     They  admit  that  their  ability  to  judge  accurately 

varies  from  day  to  <lay  and  that  their  judgment  is  affected  considerably 

by  the  condition  of  ihe  sky,  whether  it  is  clear  or  cloudy.     Besides,  where 

tit  is  a  matter  of  only  a  few  weeks  to  train  a  man  to  operate  a  pyrometer 
ystem,  it  takes  about  as  many  yeais  to  train  liim  to  judge  temperatures 
by  the  state  of  incandescence. 

The  pyrometer  outfit  in  use  in  the  glass  plant  of  the  Bauscli  &  Loinb 
I     Optical  Co.  consists  of  the  following:  Platinum  elements,  optical  p\Tonic- 

t;rs,  hase-metal  elements,  indicators,  potentiometers,  and  recording 
yronictcrs. 
Platinum  Eletrwnlif  and  Optical  Pyrometers. — Temi>eratnre  control  in 
iie  melting  operation  is  of  such  great  importance  that  it  is  very  desirable 
tO  know  the  cxjict  temperatures,  relative  temperatures  being  of  little 
value.  The  use  of  the  platinum  clement  is  to  determine  the  rate  of 
[letting  or  cooling  of  the  furnace.  The  platinum  couple  is  installed  in 
^tlicr  the  crown  or  the  wall  of  the  furnace.  It  is  placed  first  in  a  porce- 
ftin  protecting  tube  and  this  is  placed  in  a  penuanently  fixed  fireclay 
lulm  projecting  from  i}-^  to  2  in.  into  the  fin'-chamber.  It  has  been 
found  imprncticul  to  use  the  platinum  couple  for  determining  exact 
temperatures  of  the  melting  furnace,  for  the  platinum  element  deteriorates 
■ralhcr  rapidly  at  the  high  temperatur<«  used,  2500"  to  2700"  F.  {1371" 
^'to  1482^  C).  When  i)rotccted  and  installed  as  described,  though, 
the  teniperiiture  determined  is  local  and  varies  from  150**  to  200"  V. 
(83*  to  111"  C.)  from  the  actual  tomp*^ratures  of  the  glass  in  the  furnace. 
For  the  greater  jmrt,  the  platinum  element  is  used  for  general  control. 
Then  the  same  tcmi)eraturt'  schedule  Ls  followed  day  after  day  the  plati- 
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num  clement  might  be  used  sutiafat'torily  forcxaot  tcinp<»ruture  control , 
by  making  necessary  corrections  for  deviations  from  actual,tenipcnitures.| 
Temperatures  are  read  by  means  of  a  direct-reading  indicator. 

Knr  determining  actual  temperatures  in  the  melting  operation  the 
more  Batisfactory  way  is  by  means  of  an  optical  pyrometer.  The  Lcc 
&  Nnrthnip  optical  pyrometer  has  been  found  quite  satisfactory.  The 
instrumenl-s  are  frequentli*  checked  against  each  other  and  also  against^ 
a  standard  reser\'c  lamp.  A  water-cooled  platinum  element  has  also 
twen  used  as  a  check.  At  temperatures  from  2500"  to  2600**  F.,  the  optical 
pyrometer  has  l>ecn  found  to  l>e  correct  within  5  to  10**  F.  Errors  are 
likely  to  be  introduced  in  the  use  of  the  optical  pyrometer  by  not  focusing 
on  the  proper  places  in  the  furnace.  Parts  of  the  furnace  coming  in  actual 
contact  with  the  flame  are  considerably  hotter  than  the  pot  and  should 
therefore  be  avoided.  By  focusing  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  while  flame 
is  in  the  furnace,  errors  as  high  as  90°  F.  are  intrtxlucwl,  caused  by  the 
rcHcction  of  the  flame  from  the  glass.  Fairly  satisfactory  results  have^ 
be<*n  obtained  by  focusing  on  the  rim  of  the  pot. 

After  the  flame   has   IxHrn   turned  off,   temperature  determination8|j 
may  be  made  from  the  surface  of  the  glass.     Wlien  this  is  done  it  must  1 
understood,  however,  that  the  temperature  determined  is  that  of  the 
l>ottom  of  the  pot  and  not  of  the  surface  of  the  glasK,  the  color  from  the| 
bottom  of  tlic  pot  being  transmitted  through  the  glass. 

Base-metal  Couples. — A  verj*  important  application  of  pyronietry  in 
optical  glass  industries  is  the  use  of  base-metal  couples  for  maintaining 
temperature  control  in  annealing  optical  glass.  Considerable  literature 
has  l>een  published  recently  on  various  phases  of  the  optical-glass  manu- 
facture, including  annealing,  so  that  it  will  not  l>e  necessary  to  give 
details  here.  All  optical  glass,  l>efore  it  can  be  prepared  by  the  Precisions 
Optics  Department  to  be  put  into  work,  must  be  comparatively  free  from 
internal  stresses,  so  that  very  careful  anneaUng  is  necessary.  A  large 
amount  of  optical  glass  is  pressed  into  prisms  and  lenses,  varying  in  siae 
from  a  few  cubic  inches  to  35  and  40  cu.  in.,  and  then  annealed;  some  glass 
is  annealed  in  the  form  of  large  cast  sheets.  The  kihis  and  lehrs  used 
for  anneahng  in  the  glass  plant  of  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.  are 
gas-fired;  the  kilns  arc  well  insulated,  thus  givuig  a  fairly  uniform  dis- 
tribution of  heat. 

A  3-ft.,  heavy-type,  base-metal  couple  of  Hoskins  make,  placed  in  a 
chromel  protecting  tulw,  is  inserted  through  the  crown  of  the  kiln.  ^Vn 
immersion  of  about  18  in.  in  most  cases  brings  the  end  of  the  protecting 
tube  near  the  center  of  the  chamber  in  which  the  glass  is  placed.  The 
kilns  are  grouped  in  batteries  contaijung  from  six  to  ten.  All  the  couples 
of  a  battcrj'  are  connected  to  a  cold-junction  well,  8  to  10  ft.  deep,  near 
the  battery,  and  to  a  junction  box  immediately  above  the  well  by  means 
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of  compeneating  wire.  From  the  junction  box,  copper  lead  wires,  con- 
ducted through  conduits,  are  brought  to  a  selective  switch,  airangod  for 
50  couples,  in  a  special  pyrometer  room.  Temperatures  are  read  by  means 
of  a  Leeds  &  Northrup  portable  potentiometer.  By  means  of  a  double- 
throw  switch,  it  is  possible  to  connect  with  a  direct-reading,  high-resist- 
ance, Taylor  indicator.  The  potentiometer  has  been  found  the  more 
satisfactory;  hence  the  indicator  is  used  only  in  cases  of  emergency. 
A  man  is  employed  to  make  temperature  readings,  make  a  careful  record 
of  temperatures  and  regulate  the  burners,  a  satisfactory  automatic 
temperature  control  having  as  yet  not  been  found.  A  reading  of  each 
kiln  is  taken  every  15  minutes. 

The  fouples  in  use  are  frequently  checked  against  a  standard  plati- 
num platinum-rhodium  couple.  All  checks  arc  made  in  a  small  auxil- 
iary furnace  and  done  with  considerable  care.  Besides  these  checks  the 
couples  are  checked,  while  in  place  in  the  kiln,  every  other  time  the  kiln 
is  brought  to  a  maximum  temperature.  Such  checks  are  made  by  insert- 
ing a  "master"  base-metal  couple  through  an  extra  aperture  about  4  in. 
away  from  the  regular  couple.  Careful  records  are  kept  of  all  checks 
made.  Temperature  observations  of  cold-junction  wells  are  made  once 
a  month. 

Besides  the  installation  of  base-mct-al  couples  used  for  fine  annealing, 
a  separate  installation  of  nine  couples  is  used  in  connection  with  a  large 
lohr.  Here  also  a  special  man  is  employed  to  watch  the  action  of 
the  couples  and  regulate  the  burners  of  the  lehr.  The  highest  tempera- 
ture used  for  any  part  of  the  annealing  work  is  about  1200°  F.  (648*'  C). 
There  is,  therefore,  no  great  danger  of  rapid  deterioration  of  the 
couples. 

Since  the  maximum  temperature  to  which  a  kiln  is  heated  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance,  where  several  different  kilns  may  be  used  for 
annealing  the  same  class  of  work,  the  couples  should  agree  so  closely 
to  be  interchangeable.  Whatever  variation  from  the  standard  doee^ 
exist  in  any  of  the  couples  is  recorded  and  taken  into  account  in  bringing 
kilns  to  maximum  temperatures.  A  couple  whose  millivoltage  for  any 
given  temperature  varies  from  day  to  day  is  very  undesirable  for  fine 
annealing  work.  The  greatest  variation  of  any  of  the  couples  in  use  at 
the  Bausch  &  Lomb  plant,  as  determined  there,  is  10°  F.  at  1000°  F. 
{6.6°  C.  at  538"  C). 

Another  practical  application  of  base-metal  couples  has  been  found 
in  determining  temperatures  of  furnaces  used  for  bending  and  annealing 
large  searchlight  mirrors.  The  potentiometer  is  used  for  determining 
temperatures  while  the  furnace  is  being  heated  to  maximum  temperature. 
After  the  gas  has  been  turned  off,  the  cooling  curve  is  determined  by 
aeans  of  a  reconUng  pyrometer. 
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The  heat  control  of  pot  arches,  used  for  heating  glass  pots  before 
being  placed  in  the  melting  furnaces,  does  not  require  a  high  enough 
degree  of  accuracy  to  justify  the  installation  of  a  pyrometer  system. 
However,  since  the  maximum  temperature  used  for  this  operation  is 
approximately  1800°  F.,  base-metal  couples,  properly  protected,  could 
be  used  in  case  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy  than  is  used  at  present  should 
be  desired. 

Acknowledgment  is  due  Mr.  R.  J.  Montgomery,  of  the  Bausch  & 
Lomb  Optical  Co.'s  glass  plant,  for  furnishing  information  concerned 
with  the  use  of  the  platinum  element  and  the  optical  pyrometer  in 
connection  with  the  melting  operation. 
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Use  of  Optical  Pyrometers  for  Control   of  Optical-glass  Furnaces 

DT  CLARSNCB    H.    rBNNKH,*   WAKinNOTUN,    D.   C. 
(CUo»KO  Meetinc  Sopt«niber,  1910) 

The  manufacture  of  optical  glaAS  \»  a  process  that  demands  careful 
n^gulation  and  control  at  all  stages  in  order  that  satisfactory  results  may 
be  obtained.  The  product,  to  serve  its  purpose,  nmst  meet  stringtmt 
requirements,  which  can  be  assured  only  by  careful  procedure  in  nianu- 
facturc.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  time  that  a  pot  of  glass  is  iu 
the  furnace,  temperatures  should  be  kept  within  certain  rather  narrow 
limits;  a  departure  on  either  side  is  likely  to  be  detrimental  to  the  glass 
and  may  result  in  total  loss.  If  the  temperature  during  melting  and 
Bning  be  low,  the  melt  is  likely  not  to  fine  properly  and  the  glass  will 
contain  quantities  of  bubbles,  or  "seed,"  or  it  may  become  milky  and 
unfit  for  use;  too  high  a  temperature,  on  the  other  hand,  is  severe  on  the 
pot  and  may  cause  it  to  leak  or  cast  stones,  or  the  increased  solution  of 
pot  material  in  the  melt  may  add  to  the  color  of  the  glass  and  decrease 
it-s  transmission.  Moreover,  variations  in  the  working  tcnnperature  will 
mean  variations  in  the  amount  of  selective  volatilization  and,  conse- 
quently, variations  in  optical  properties  from  pot  to  pot.  Further- 
more, in  the  closing  stages  of  furnace  treatment,  the  melt  is  cooled  until 
a  certain  degree  of  stiffness  is  attained,  when  the  pot  is  withdrawn. 
The  quality  of  the  glass — its  freedom  from  striie  and  bubbles — will  depend 
in  large  measure  on  whether  the  temperature  to  whioh  cooling  has  been 
carried  is  suitable.  For  each  t)^^  of  glass  there  is  a  narrowly  restricted 
range  of  temperature  to  which  each  pot  of  the  given  type  should  be  cooled 
before  withdrawal.  A  quick  and  reliable  method  of  measuring  tempera- 
tures is,  therefore,  of  the  first  importance.  In  the  optical-glass  work 
conducted  by  the  ataflf  of  the  Geophysical  Laboratory  during  the  period 
of  the  war,  much  attention  was  given  to  the  matt-er  of  detcrmirung  what 
methods  would  meet  the  requirements.  This  article  will  deal  with  these 
investigations  and  with  the  application  of  the  results  to  actual  practice 
at  various  plants. 
E  At  the  time  that  the  work  of  the  Geophysical  Laboratory  was  begun 
^t  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  plant;,  each  melting  fm*nacc  was  equipped  with 
a  thermocouple,  of  wliich  the  elements  were  platinum  and  an  alloy  of 
platinum  and  rhodium.  The  elements  were  inserted  in  tubes  set  in  the 
back  walls  of  the  furnaces  and  so  placed  that  the  position  of  the  ther- 
_moj unctions  was  nearly  flush  with  the  inner,  or  heated,  side  of  the  rear 
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waila  and  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  pot.  Ix;ads  were 
brought  to  a  direct-reading  instrument  conveniently  placed  for  observa- 
tion by  the  furnace  men,  and  regulation  of  temperatures  was  dependent 
on  these  readings.  Although  the  thermocouples  were  protected  from 
contamination  by  tubes  of  dense  and  apparently  impervious  porcelain, 
it  was  recognized  that  their  readings  were  not  entirely  reliable.  Later 
work  showed  that  the  unreliability  was  greater  than  had  been  supposed. 
It  seemed  that,  for  constant  use,  a  p>Tonieter  of  the  Morse  or  Hol- 
born-Kurlbaum  type  would  meet  the  requirements  much  better  tlian 
thermocouples,  and  an  instrument  of  this  design  was  obtained  from  the 
I^eeds  A  Northrup  Co.  g 

This  instrument  consists  essentially  of  a  telescope  with  a  small  ii>^H 
candescent-lamp  filament  placed  in  the  front  focal  plane  of  the  eyepiece!^' 
The  telescope  is  directed  at  the  object  of  which  the  temperature  is  re- 
quired and  an  electric  current  is  sent  through  the  lamp  filamept.  The 
strength  of  the  current  is  regulated  by  a  rheostat  until  the  briglitness 
or  intensity  of  illumination  of  the  filament  matches  that  of  the  object 
sighted  upon.  The  strength  of  current  is  then  read  upon  a  milliani- 
meter,  and  the  corresponding  temperature  is  obtained  from  an  empirical 
calibration  table,  which  is  supplied  with  the  instnunent.  For  measur- 
ing very  high  temperatures,  the  degree  to  which  the  heating  of  the  fila- 
ment would  have  to  be  carried  to  match  the  luminosity  of  the  furnace 
or  other  object  would  be  likely  to  produce  such  changes  in  the  filament 
as  would  affect  its  calibration  and  shorten  its  life.  Therefore,  the  instru- 
ment is  provided  with  an  absorption  screen,  which  may  be  readily  inserted 
between  the  lamp  filament  and  the  object  ofwhich  the  temperature  is  to  be 
measured,  and  wliich  cuts  down  the  intensity  of  radiation  from  the  latter. 
Naturally,  a  separate  calibration  table  must  be  used  when  the  screen  is 
inserted  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  instrument  is  greatly  diminished. 
The  limit  at  which  it  is  considered  safe  to  make  frequent  use  of  the 
instrument  without  the  absorption  screen  is  about  1400°;  and  as  the 
accurate  determination  of  temperatures  much  higher  than  this  is  seldom 
necessary  in  optical-glass  furnaces,  the  use  of  the  screen  may  generally 
be  disiM^nsed  with. 

According  to  the  Stefan-Bottzmann  law,  the  complete  emiaaion  of 
what  is  known  as  a  "black  body"  is  proportional  to  the  fourth  power 
of  the  absolute  temperature.^  From  this,  it  follows  that  the  brightness  of 
a  luminous  object  changes  very  rapidly  with  the  temperature  and  that 
comparatively  small  differences  of  temperhture  (as  small  as  two  or  three 
degrees)  may  readily  be  perceived.  This  fact  is  of  great  importance  in 
the  practical  application  of  the  instrument. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  trustworthy  foundation  for  the  use  of  this  instru- 
meot  a  rather  thorough  exploration  and  study  of  furnace  temperatures 
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Was  carried  out  by  means  of  devices  to  be  described.  The  first  informa- 
tion sought  was  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  calibration  table;  to  obtain 
this  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  device  that  would  give  "black-body  radia- 
tion." A  "perfectly  black"  body  is  a  perfectly  absorbing  body  and 
imits  radiation  whose  intensity  is  a  function  of  the  temperature  alone, 
substances  are  of  such  a  nature  that  when  they  are  heated  until 
become  luminous  the  intensity  of  their  radiation  is  dependent  upon 
an  euiissivity  factor,  the  effect  of  which  is  such  that  two  bodies  at  the 
same  temperature  may  appear  unequally  bright.  Naturally  a  substance 
with  a  surface  possessing  the  power  of  reflection  will  send  to  the  eye 
reflected  rays  proceeding  originally  from  colder  or  hotter  objects  adjacent 
to  it,  and  to  a  proportional  degree  will  fail  to  send  forth  the  luminous 
rays  corresponding  to  its  own  temperature.  A  good  example  of  an 
almost  perfectly  reflecting  body  is  a  highly  polished  metallic  mirror. 
Though  cold  itself,  it  may  reflect  an  image  of  the  sun,  for  instance,  repre- 
senting a  temperature  of  many  thousand  degrees;  or,  it  may  be  heated 
to  a  temperature  of,  say,  1000°  and  (if  the  surface  does  not  become  tar- 
nished) may  reflect  the  image  of  a  cold  and  black  substance  nearby  and 
fail  to  send  out  its  own  proper  radiation.  On  the  other  hand  "  black-body 
radiation"  is  given  out  by  a  substance  with  a  surface  that  possesses 
no  reflecting  power  and  therefore  absorbs  all  radiation  falling  upon  it,' 
No  substance  fulfills  this  condition  perfectly,  but  the  requirements  may  be 
let  satisfactorily  by  heating  uniformly  tluoughout  its  length  a  long  tube 
of  poorly  reflecting  material,  closed  at  one  end,  so  that  all  rays  proceed- 
ing from  the  bottom,  whether  they  originate  there  or  are  reflected  from 
another  part  of  the  tube,  correspond  to  one  and  the  same  temperature. 
To  meet  the  required  conditions  we  used  a  porcelain  tube  about  1  m. 
long  that  had  an  orifice  of  18  mm.,  and  was  stoppered  at  one  end  with  clay. 
This  tube  was  inserted  into  the  furnace  and  the  far  end  was  allowed  to 
rest  upon  the  rim  of  the  glass  pot  until  it  became  well  heated.  The 
optical  pyrometer  was  then  sighted  through  the  orifice  upon  the  clay 
plug  at  the  far  end,  and  a  reading  taken.  A  new  and  reliable  thermo- 
couple of  platinum  and  platinum-rhodium  was  then  inserted  into  the  tube 
and  readings  of  electromotive  force  were  taken  with  a  direct  reading 
mill i voltmeter.  These  readings,  with  the  necessary  cold-junction  cor- 
rection, were  believed  to  represent  true  temperatures,  and  were  taken 
as  the  standard  of  reference.  Thus  tested,  the  temperatures  given 
by  the  calibration  tables  for  this  instrument  were  found  to  agree  surpris- 
ingly well  with  true  temperatures.  Some  of  the  results  are  given  in 
Table  1.    Later  tests  with  other  inatruments  indicated  that  this  instru- 
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ment  was  somewhat  c-jccoplional  aud  that  not  equal  care  in  calibraliou^ 
had  boeu  used  in  all  cases. 

Table  1. — Test  of  Optical  Pyrometer  by  Comparison  mih  Thertnocoup 
Headings  for  Black-body  Radiation 


1122 

107fi 
1022 
1246 

I24S 

1126       -4 
1060       -4 
1032   1     0 

1246       +2 

1389         1389 

+2 
0 
+3  S 

The  next  matter  on  which  information  was  desirable  was  that  of  the 
degree  of  agreement  of  temptiratures  as  indicated  by  readings  on  the 


Fio.  1.— Construction  or  tekminal  roHTioN  or  watxr-coolcd  device  toh  w- 
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furnace  walls  with  true  temperatures;  that  is,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
radiation  given  out  by  the  heated  walls  corresponded  with  black-bodj 
radiation,   or   whether   reflections  from  the  somewhat  glazed  surfaces] 
of  the  refractory  lining  would  caune  tjignificant  departures  from  correot] 
results.     To   obtain   this  infonuation   the   furnace   temperatures   werol 
explored  with  a  specially  constructed  device,  by  wliich  a  thermocouple 
oouUI  be  brought  to  auy  desired  Hpot  and  readings  obtained,  and  to  com- J 
pare  these  readiugii  with  the  results  obtained  by  Biglitiixg  the  pyrometttf  J 
on  the  adjacent  wall.     The  device,  shown  in  Fig.  1,  consisted  of  a  water- 
coole<l  iron  lube  C  (or  aasenibtagc  of  tubes)  9  or  10  ft.  (2,74  or  3.04  ni.)J 
in  length,  through  the  inner  orifice  of  wliich  the  compensating  leads  ofl 
a  thermocouple  were  carried.     The  thermocouple  proper  (consisting  of 
platin\im   and    platinum-rliodium)   extended   into   a   porcelain   tube  ^• 
35  cm.  long  that  projeetw  beyond  the  water-cooled  part.     Fig.  1  shows  ihc 
terminal  portion  of  this  device.     The  thermojunction  is  shown  at  A;  in 
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the  water-cooled  part  the  wires  are  connected  with  compensating  leads  of 
alloys  of  which  the  thtrnioeloctriK  force  over  the  range  of  temperature 
here  used  is  very  closely  equivalent  to  that  of  the  platinum  and  platinum- 
rhodium  wires  of  the  Ihf  rmocouplp,  so  that  no  approcijiblo  error  is  intro- 
duced by  subsidiary  currents  Hct  up  at  the  junctions.  Their  use  obviates 
the  need  of  carrying  the  platinum  and  platinum-rhodium  wires  back  10 
or  15  ft.  (3.04  or  4.57  m.)  to  the  meter.     The  thermocouple  wires  are  in- 


mA 


fc 


1«0 

isco' 

1320 
1300' 
1280° 
1200° 
12« 
1220 
1200 


itrnir 


0      6"    1'     i'g'    2     2G3364i6'&566 

Fk;,  2.— Chosk-hection  of  furnace,  showing  points  at  which  tempekature 
ueasurbhenth  were  made,  and  the  cobrb8p0ndino  distance-tsmpekaturk  curve. 

sulated  by  porcelain  capillaries  (not  shown)  and  the  compensating  leads 
by  glass  tubes.  Asbestos  wool  D  is  packed  around  the  porcelain  tube 
to  hold  it  in  place  and  also  to  serve  as  a  heat  insulator  and  prevent  a 
too  severe  temperature  gradient  where  the  porcelain  tube  B  enters  the 
iron  tube  C  The  iron  tube  C,  supply  pipe  E  for  the  water-oireulating 
system,  and  the  return  pipe  F  extend  back  to  the  outside  of  the  furnace, 
where  hose  connections  are  made  to  pipes  E  and  F  and  a  bushing  is  fitted 
to  the  tube  C,  through  which  the  leads  are  carried.     The  fitting  G  by 
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which  the  various  parts  arc  held  together  and  kept  in  position  woa  the 
only  special  construction  required.  This  device  had  to  be  carefully 
handled  and  was  not  adapted  for  conBtant  use,  but  it  served  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  devised  and  gave  the  required  information.  One  of 
the  first  puiposcs  for  which  it  was  used  was  to  ascertain  the  distribution 
of  temperatures  from  the  front  to  the  rear  of  a  furnace  in  which  a  pot 
of  glass  was  being  held  at  fining  temperature.  The  results  are  shown  in 
Table  2  and  Fig.  2. 

Table  2. — Distribution   of   Te7nperalures   in   a   Furnace   under    Fining 

Condiiions 


DiaUnee    from     Provt 

FKea  ol  TuUI*. 

F«*t 


Tempeiktuie. 


Dwt»uce     Irom      Vtoai 

Fsc«  of  Tulll*. 

Feet 


1222 

1273 
1287 
1305 
1373 
13St> 


3.5 
4.0 
4  5 
5.0 
5.5 
6  0 


TeoipnutuiA 

IHCTMlC. 


1396 
1403 
1403 

1403 

1308 

ISO.*! 


A  comparison  of  temperatures  as  determined  by  the  ejcploratory 
thermocouple  and  by  the  optical  pyrometer  showed  that  the  interior 
walls  of  the  furnace  gave  radiationK  that  agreed  to  a  very  satisfactor}* 
degree  with  black-body  radiations  at  the  temperatures  at  which  most 
of  the  furnace  operations  are  conducted.  The  results  of  the  dctermioa- 
tions  arc  given  in  Table  3. 

Table  ^.--Cotnparison  of  Furnace  Temperatures  as  Read  by  ExploToiort/ 
Thermocouple  and  by  Optical  Pyrometer 


hV-Sd-^              RewUDg,          1     in  HetnixDjm, 

Thermo-                 P>Tom*M*                Uitlsraacc 

1320 
1315 
1311 
1300 
1278 

1322 
1320 
1320 
1312 
1282 

+2 

+6 
+9 

+3 
+4 

1273 

1398 
1398 
1411 
1412 

1274 
1397 
1307 
1413 
1413 

1 
+  1 

The  very  close  agreement  shown  is  doubtless  due,  in  some  measure, 
to  a  counterbalancing  of  errors,  as  the  methods  used  were  not  of  the  degree 
of  precision  indicated  by  these  figures.  We  believed,  however,  that  the 
necessary  dependability  of  readings  at  these  teiniwratures  by  the  optical 
pyrometer   was    established.     At    lower    temperatures   the   agre«Dieni 
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was  leas  perfect.  At  a  temperature  of  1000°  or  1050°,  the  rcuding8  t^ken 
by  the  optical  pyrometer  on  the  rear  wall  were  likely  to  be  as  much  as  40° 
or  50°  too  high,  and  might  be  even  more  in  error.  ThiH  wa«  probably 
to  be  ascribed  to  departure  from  theoretical  black-body  conditions. 
The  rear  wall  of  the  furnace  probably  receives  and  reflects  radiations 
from  hotter  regions  adjaccjit,  such  as  the  cap  on  which  the  flames  play 
or  from  the  flames  themselves,  and  a  source  of  error  is  thus  introduced. 
It  was  noticeable  that  when  the  temperature  was  not  very  high  the  parts 
of  the  rear  and  end  walls  that  are  immediately  adjacent  to  each  other 
were  Ukety  to  appear  of  unequal  brightness,  though  there  could  hardly 
be  much  actual  difference  in  temperature. 

These  invesUgationa  supplied  sufficient  data  to  enable  us  to  use  the 
instrument  with  confidence  during  the  operations  of  melting  and  fining. 
It  was  therefore  used  daily  as  a  substitute  for  the  thermocouples,  though 
the  latter  were  still  considered  useful  to  a  certain  extent  when  properly 
controlled  by  the  pyrometer.  It  was  necessary,  however,  in  order 
to  use  the  thermocouples  at  all,  to  keep  a  constant  check  upon  their 
readings.  Not  only  were  their  indications  always  too  low  by  100°  to 
150°,  but  the  error  was  not  constant;  there  were  likely  to  be  gradual 
fluctuations  each  day.  No  inve-s ligation  was  made  into  the  reason  for 
this,  but  the  supposition  was  that  the  fluctuations  were  to  be  attributed 
to  contamination  by  the  combustible  gases  or  by  material  volatilized 
from  the  melts. 

The  furnace  men  were  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  optical  pyrometer, 
and  a  number  of  them  showed  considerable  skill,  so  tliat  we  felt  confident 
that  during  the  night  shift-s  the  pyrometer  would  be  properly  used  for 
regulating  or  maintaining  temperatures.  Immediately  following  ita 
introduction,  two  gratifj-ing  results  ensued:  The  occajtional  pots  of 
milky  glass  ceased  almost  entirely  and  the  losses  from  leakage  of  pots 
were  almost  eliminated.  We  think  these  results  were  due  to  the  better 
knowledge  of  temperatures  than  was  possible  before  and  to  the  ability 
to  keep  the  temperatureij  where  wanted. 

Our  experience  with  the  optical  p>Tometer  at  the  Bausch  &  Lomb 
plant  caused  us  to  install  similar  instruments  at  the  plants  of  the  Spencer 
Lens  Co.  at  Hamburg,  New  York,  and  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co, 
at  Charleroi,  Pa.,  when  the  work  of  the  Geophysical  Laboratory  was 
extended  to  these  plants.  We  felt  it  advisable  to  check  the  calibration 
of  the  new  instruments,  as  so  much  depended  on  their  correctness.  The 
results  were  not  as  favorable,  upon  the  whole,  as  with  the  first  instrument.' 
The  data  obtained  in  one  case  are  given  in  Table  4.  In  this  instance 
we  did  not  use  an  exploratory  thermocouple  and  therefore  were  not  able 

'From  a  tnecltanicul  standpoint  also  thene  tnstnimeuls  were  ilefeclive  in  a  number 
uf  respects,  ami  this  caused  us  a  good  deal  of  annoyance  and  trouble.  Lat«r  in> 
fltnimeDt«  have  been  considerably  Improved. 
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to  obtain  &»  full  inforrriAtion  regnrding;  the  diBfribution  of  temporAlwrfis, 
but  the  metliod  employed  wa«  adequate  for  the  main  purpose  in  vipw. 
It  consisted  of  inserting  into  the  furnace  a  long  porcelain  tube,  stoppered 
with  clay  (similar  to  that  already  described),  so  that  the  clo8e<i  end  wr.s 
over  the  center  of  the  pot;  of  reading  temperatures  with  the  optical  pyrom- 
eter sighted  through  the  tube  upon  the  stopper  (which  corresponded  to 
a  black  body)  and  also  upon  the  furnace  wall  back  of  the  pot :  and  of  com- 
paring these  with  readings  obtained  by  a  new  and  tested  thermocouple 
introduced  into  the  tube.  These  readings  were  taken  under  conditionfi 
that  were  probably  rather  less  favorable  than  those  ordinarily  met  in 
similar  testing  work  in  a  commercial  establishment;  that  is,  they  werf 
made  during  the  pressure  of  other  duties  and  at  a  time  when  the  demancls 
upon  furnace  capacity  forbade  much  delay  and  made  it  undesirable  to 
attempt  to  hold  the  temperatures  exactly  constant  during  each  set  of 
readings.  The  degree  of  precision  attained  was,  therefore,  considerably 
less  than  would  be  possible  under  laboratory  conditions,  but  the  results 
may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  what  may  be  easily  realiied 
in  practical  work  and  they  are  therefore  given  in  some  detail.  Two 
obser\'er8  A  and  B  worked  in  conjunction. 

A  porcelain  tube  39  in.  (1  m.)  long  was  inserted  through  the  small 
opening  in  the  tuillc  and  rested  on  the  empty  pot.  The  distance  to  the 
en<l  of  the  tube  from  the  outside  of  the  tuille  was  37  in.  (93.9  cm.)  and 
the  distance  of  the  therinoj unction  from  the  outside  of  the  tuille  wa« 
33  in.  (83-8  cm.).  The  cold  junction  of  the  thermocouple  was  in  ice 
water  ami  the  readings  were  taken  by  a  direct-reading  millivoltmeter. 
Table  4  shows  that  the  readings  of  the  optical  pyromet^'r  were  in  general 
20'*  to  30°  low;  25*  was  adopted  as  representing  the  error  with  a  reaaon- 
able  degree  of  closeness. 

A  calibration  of  this  kind  is  not  very  difficult  and  sliould  always  be 
carried  out  when  a  new  instrument  is  put  in  service.  Without  this  cali- 
bration, it  may  be  possible  tn  use  the  instrument  empirically  an<i  get 
ri'prfiducibi*!  results,  when  all  the  conditions  are  kept  constant,  bub  the 
object  should  be  to  determine  the  true  temperature  values.  It  is  only 
hy  means  of  such  information  that  comparisons  may  be  made  with  other 
cHtftblishments  or  that  reproducibility  may  be  secured  when  a  change  of 
furnace  construction  is  made  or  a  new  working  procedure  is  put  into  effect. 
Such  a  calibration  is  necesfiur^-  in  order  not  only  to  check  tlie  mamifac- 
iurcr's  calibration,  but  also  to  determine  whether  the  furnace  walls 
indicate  a  temperature  that  corresponds  to  that  of  the  pot. 

There  is  probably  some  change  in  the  latter  respect  with  length  of 
service  of  the  lining.  A  new  Hning  is  likely  to  have  less  reflecting  power 
and  to  give  truer  n^adings  than  one  that  has  been  in  service  for  sevpTftI 
months  and  has  become  somewhat,  glazed.  Moreover,  the  calibration 
of  the  pyrometer  itself  may  change.     With  several  inatnuncnt«  that  we 
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Table  4. — Data  Obtained  in  CaUbraium  of  Optical  Pyrometer 


No. 


Thermo- 
eoBple 


Optical 
IVrometer 

Reading, 
Decren  C. 


2a 


26 


2c 


Sa 


U 


1046 

1028 

1028 

1025 

I 

1038 

1038 

1022 

1028 

I 

1038 

1103   1 

1076 

1076 

loee 

1076 

1110 

1062 

1082 

1087 

1082 

UIO 

1087 

1089 

1092 

1089 

1189 

1155 

1157 

1154 

1161 

1161 

1152 

1189   ' 

1161 

1161 

1156 

1156 

1225 

1300 

1208 

1216 

1219 

1310 

1333 

I 

1326 

1228 

' 

1319 

■ 

1221 

1331 

1219 

1 

1216 

1 

1319 

1337   ' 

At..  1231 

1248 

1212 

' 

1219 

1216 

1 

1223 

1 

1226 

1228 

1225 

i 

122t 

1 

1224 

' 

1224 

1 

1226 

; 

1223 

1 

1223 

1316!  ' 
1323/  j 

1298 

] 

1292 

: 

1295 

1 

1285 

130U 

1 

1302 

, 

1297 

1300 

•  1 

1306 

1304 

1316 

At.,  1318 

ObMrver 


B 
B 
A 
A 
A 
A 
B 
B 
A 
A 
B 
B 
B 
B 
A 
A 
B 
B 
A 
A 
B 
B 
A 
A 
A 
A 
B 
B 
A 
A 
B 
B 
B 
A 
A 
A 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
A 
A 
A 


B 
B 
B 
A 
A 
A 
B 
B 
B 
B 
A 
A 
A 


B 
■  B 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
B 
B 


Part  Sifted  Oo 

With  Optical 

Pyrotnetw 


Inaide 

Inaide 

Inaide 

Inaide 

Rear 

Rear 

Rear 

Rear 

Inaide 

Inude 

Inaide 

Inside 

Rear 

Rear 

Rear 

Rear 

Inside 

Inside 

Inside 

Inside 

Inside 

Inside 

Inside 

Inside 

Inaide 

Inside 

Rear 

Rear 

Rear 

Rear 

Inside 

Inside 

Inside 

Inside 

Inside 

Inside 

Inside 

Inside 

Inside 

Rear 

Rear 

Rear 

Rear 

Rear 


Inside 

Inside 

Inside 

Inside 

Inside 

Inside 

Inside 

Inside 

Rear 

Rear 

Rear 

Rear 

Inside 

Inside 

Inside 

Inside 

Inside 

Inside 

Inside 

Rear 

Rear 

Rear 

Rear 


Averace  of 

Optual 
Pyrometer 
Readings 
Decrees  C. 


Error  of 

Optieal 

Pyrometer, 

Dc«i«eaC. 


of  porcelain  tube 
of  porcelain  tube   : 
of  porcelain  tube 
of  porcelain  tube 
waU   of  furnace     ' 
wall  of  furnace 
wall  of  furnace     | 
wall  of  tumaee 
of  porodun  tube 
of  porcelain  tube  ' 
of  porodain  tube  I 
of  porcelain  tube  { 
wall  of  fumaoe 
wall  of  furnace 
wall  of  furnace 
wall  of  furnace 
of  porodain  tube 
of  porcelain  tube 
of  porcelain  tube 
of  porcelain  tube 
of  porcelain  tube 
of  porcelain  tube 
of  poroetaio  tube 
of  poroelaia  tube 
of  porcelain  tube  ' 
of  porcelain  tube 
wall  of  furnace 
wall  of  furnace 
wall  of  furnaee 
wall  of  furnace 
of  porcelain  tube 
of  porcelain  tube 
of  porcelain  tube 
of  porcelain  tube 
of  porcelain  tube 
of  porcelain  tube 
of  porcelain  tube 
of  porcelain  tube 
of  porcelain  tube 
wall   of  furnace 
wall   of   furnace 
wall  of  furnace 
wall  of  furnace 
wall  of  furnace 


of  porcelain  tube 
of  porcelain  tube 
of  porcelain  tube 
of  porcelain  tube 
of  porcelain  tube  . 
of  porcelain  tube 
of  porodwn  tube 
of  porcelain  tube 
wall  of  furnace 
wall  of  furnace 
wall  of  furnace 
wall  of  furnace 
of  porcelain  tube 

of  porcelain  tube 

of  porcelain  tube 
of  porcelain  tube 
of  porcelain  tube 
of  porcelain  tube 
of  porcelain  tube 
wall   of   furnace 
wall  of  furnace 
wall  of  furnace 
wall  of  furnace 


1027 


1074 


108.1 


10$9 


1157 


1159 


19  low 


2SI0W 


20  low 


21  low 


33  low 


30  low 


1218 


13  low* 


1222 


26  low 


1208 


20  low 


■  Tbe  Inoonaisteney  of  this  result  with  the  others  of  tbe  series  is  evidently  due  to  variations  in  llie 
t«mp«r»ture  of  the  furnace  while  the  readings  were  in  progress. 
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were  using,  the  current  required  to  produce  a  given  intensity  of  filament 
luminoaity  changed  gradually  with  use.  For  these  reasons  it  is  essential 
to  make  occasional  recalibrations  of  the  instruments  in  order  to  be  able 
to  place  rcUance  upon  their  indications.  The  most  troubU'Sorae  part  of 
such  a  calibration  is  sighting  through  the  long  porcelain  tube  upon  a 
rather  small  area  at  the  end.  Naturally  there  is  likely  to  be  some  varia- 
tion in  the  results,  and  therefore  sufiicient  readings  should  be  taken  to 
lessen  the  error.  To  match  the  luminosity  of  the  filament  with  that  of  a 
large  object,  such  as  the  furnace  wall,  is  comparatively  easy,  and  in  a 
series  of  such  readings  the  difference  b<!tween  the  highest  and  lowest 
should  sehlnm  exceed  fi*  or  6**.  Different  observers  also  should  agree 
closely  in  their  readings.  (Unless  extraordinary  demands  arc  being  made 
upon  furnace  capacity,  which  will  forbid  keeping  the  furnace  out  of 
operation  for  any  considerable  period,  it  will  uatially  be  possible  to  hold 
the  temperature  stea^ly  (hiring  a  set  of  readings,  which  will  aid  greatly 
in  giving  consistent  results.  If  a  laboratory  is  available,  in  which  an 
electric  resistance  furnace  forms  part  of  the  equipment,  the  work  of 
calibrating  the  lamp  may  be  considerably  facilitated,  as  the  necessarj* 
apparatus  may  be  set  up  in  more  convenient  form  and  more  constancy 
of  temperatures  may  be  maintained.  In  order  to  obtain  black-body 
conilitiona  under  such  circumstances  wc  used,  in  some  of  our  calibration 
work,  baffies  so  disposed  around  the  orifice  of  the  furnace  as  to  cut  off  from 
the  chamber  into  wluch  the  instrument  was  sighted  practically  all  radia-  ! 
tjon  from  regions  of  lower  temperature.*  The  true  value  of  the  tempera- 
ture within  the  chamber  was  given  by  a  thermocouple.  It  should  be^^ 
noted  that  such  a  method  of  calibration  gives  results  that  apply  to  blaclt^H 
body  conditions  only,  and  that  for  practical  use  it  is  still  nece8sar>'  to 
determine  to  what  degree  the  walls  of  a  given  furnace  fulfill  these 
conditions. 

The  use  of  the  instrument  in  daily  work  hardly  requires  extended  de- 
scription. During  a  large  part  of  the  time  that  a  pot  of  glass  is  in  the 
furnace  the  temperature  should  be  maintained  at  a  constant  high  level, 
usually  about  1400°  C,  and  all  that  is  required  is  that  the  pyrometer  is 
used  often  enough  to  maintain  the  constancy  of  temperature.  Later,  in 
the  final  stages  of  stirring,  the  fire  is  turned  off  and  the  temperature  is 
allowed  to  drop.  When  a  certain  temperature  is  reached  (which  will 
vary  with  the  type  of  glass)  stirring  is  stopped  and  the  pot  is  removed. 
It  is  of  great  importance  that  this  be  done  at  the  proper  moment,  and  the 
optical  pjTometer  is  well  adapted  for  following  the  temperature  of  the 
cooling  glass.  .\  few  minut-es  before  the  end  of  operations,  an  extra- 
polation is  made  on  a  plot  of  the  cooling  curve  to  the  required  tempera- 
ture and  the  corresponding  time  for  removal  is  thus  determined.    A  pre- 

*Sec  "Methods  of  MeasurinB  Temperature,"  by  Eser  Griffiths  (1918),  116,  or 
"  Measurcmftnt  of  High  TiirniKiratiires,"  by  0.  K.  Burgns  and  H.  Le  Chftlelief 
(1912),  240. 
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ion  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  is  to  observe  some  definite  rule  &s  to 
e  part  of  the  surface  of  the  glass  upon  which  readings  are  taken,  as 
there  are  noticeable  differences  in  brightness  over  the  surface  during  the 
final  stages  of  stirring.  A  good  plan  is  to  sight  upon  the  area  immediately 
behind  the  stirring-rod,  as  the  movement  of  the  rod  through  the  glass 
brings  hotter  material  to  the  surface  and  the  area  mentioned  is  likelj' 

give  the  brightest  glow. 

Although  the  paper  has  referred  more  especially  to  the  procedure 
adopted  when  open  pots  are  used,  the  same  principles  apply  to  covered 
po(«.  With  these  the  arrangement  is  such  that  in  sighting  at  the  interior 
wall  of  the  pot  the  reading  is  even  more  Ukely  to  correspond  to  that  of  a 
black  body  and  to  reprpRent  the  temperature  of  the  melt  than  when  the 
wall  back  of  the  pot  is  sighted  upon,  as  is  done  when  open  pota  are  used. 
There  is  a  little  uncertainty  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  readings  produced 
by  the  volatilized  sublimates,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  they  should 
be  a  factor  of  significance.  It  is  only  as  these  fumes  escape  into  the 
open  air  and  are  condensed  that  sighting  through  them  should  have  a 
noticeable  effect  upon  the  readings,  and  even  there  they  are  so  tenuous 
that  it, is  doubtful  whether  the  effect  is  appreciable.  Moreover,  they 
often  come  out  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  possible  to  sight  under  or  over 
them  rather  than  through  them. 

Some  workmen  may  be  found  to  whom  the  regulation  of  temperatures 
ly  mean.1  of  an  instnmient  of  this  kind  may  be  entruste*!  with  confidence. 
Naturally,  such  operations  as  plotting  a  temperature-time  curve  of  a 
pot  of  cooling  glass  require  some  special  ability,  but  the  procedure  may 

simplified  by  having  sheets  of  coordinate  paper  prepared,  with  the 
hours  of  the  day  printed  along  the  bottom  and  the  degrees  of  tem- 
perature at  the  side.  The  use  of  these  is  quite  easily  understood.  Never- 
theless, the  superintendent  or  foreman  must  exercise  considerable  super- 
vision in  onier  to  get  the  hcjit  results.  This,  however,  is  true  of  all 
.^teps  in  the  making  of  optical  glass. 


DISCTTSSION 


I 

^M      Cljlrgnce  N.  FENNER.—Mr.  Gelstharp,  chief  chemist  of  the  PlLts- 
|wurgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  has  directed  my  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  tlial 
company    was    using   optical    pyrometers    obtained    from    the    Leeds 
^A  Northrup  Co.  several  months  before  the  members  of  the  Geophysical 
pBLaborator>'  arrived  at  Charleroi.     I  am  glad  to  make  this  correction. 
The  chief  object  of  my  paper  was  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  careful 
temperature  control  in  the  making  of  optical  glass  and  to  describe  the 
kind  of  tests  to  which  an  optical  pyrometer  should  be  subjected  at  a 
glass  plant  in  order  to  obtain  information  regarding  the  closeness  with 
wlxich  its  readings  correspond  with  true  temperatures  under  the  condi- 
tions which  prevail  in  each  particular  case. 
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Pyrometry  as  Applied  to  Manufacture  of  Optical  Glass 


BV   CAKL    W.    KEUPFEL,*   .M.   E.,   NBW   YORK,    N.    Y. 
(Cltica«o  MMting,  Saptembw,  1010) 

The  manufacture  of  optical  glass  is  a  uew  indusliy  in  this  country, 
tn  1914,  after  the  war  started,  the  supply  of  optical  glass  from  Europe 
was  cut  off,  bul  as  there  was  a  fairly  large  stock  of  glass  on  hand,  it  was 
not  until  the  end  of  1915  that  the  optical  instrument  makers  made  serious 
efforts  to  produce  their  own  glass.  These  early  attempts  were  generally 
made  by  practical  glass  men  and,  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  very  little 
scientific  help  was  used,  the  first  attetnpts  were  unsuccessful.  It  was  not 
until  the  whole  problem  was  attacked  by  technically  trained  men  who 
used  advanced  methods  of  research  that  good  results  were  obtained. 
These  researches  proved  that  the  aceurate  control  of  the  temperature  was 
a  most  important  factor  in  the  manufacture  of  optical  glass.         « 

The  early  glass  maker  judged  temperatures  with  his  eyes;  later,  Seger 
cones  were  introduced  into  the  furnace  at  various  stages  of  the  melt. 
Then  radiation,  indicating  and  recording  pyrometers  with  rare-metal 
thermocouples  were  introduced.  Now,  in  addition  to  these,  an  optica! 
pyrometer  every  hour  or  so  is  sighted  right  into  the  pot  and  on  the  molten 
glass. 

Figs.  1  and  2  show  how  pyrometers  are  used  to  control  the  melt.  In  Fig. 
2,  Y  is  the  clay  pot  in  which  the  batch  is  melted  to  glass  within  the  fur- 
nace -Y,  The  rare-metal  thermocouple  5,  protected  by  a  clay  tube, 
extends  through  the  wall  and  about  4  in.  into  the  furnace.  This  couple 
is  connected  to  an  indicator  T  and  a  recorder  U  so  that  a  complete 
record  of  the  furnace  temperatures  is  obtained.  The  section  of  the  curve 
ABCDt  Fig.  1,  shows  how  gradually  and  carefully  the  clay  pot  must  be 
heated  to  get  rid  of  moisture  AB  and  during  the  calcining  at  CD.  The 
stem  of  an  expansion  pyrometer  li  is  extended  through  a  hole  in  the  door 
Z  of  the  furnace  and  into  the  pot  in  order  to  more  closely  follow  the  tem- 
peratures of  the  clay  pot  itself  during  the  burning  process,  that  is  from 
A  to  D.  After  the  pot  is  calcined,  the  temperature  can  be  rapidly  raised 
to  E  (about  1430"*  C);  from  E  to  F  this  temperature  is  much  higher 
than  at  any  other  stage  in  order  to  slightly  overburn  the  pot,  which  will 
become  very  dense  and  shrink  to  its  final  size.  The  temperature  is  then 
lowered  to  about  1400°  (.'.  and  at  G  to  //  the  batch  ie  introduced  in  about 
four  to  five  charges.     From  H  to  M  the  glass  is  thoroughly  mixed  by 
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means  of  a  stirring  machine  and  a  clay  stirring  rod  until  it  is  homogeneous. 
This  stirring  is  kept  up  until  a  certain  point  N  is  reached,  where  the  glass 
becomes  quite  viscous,  when  the  whole  operation  is  stopped.  The  tem- 
perature is  then  reduced  to  room  temperature  at  such  a  rate  that  the 


Mon. 


Tu«t.  Wed.  Thur.  Fri. 

Fia.  1. — Tkupbrature  ctcle. 


Sat. 


glass  in  the  pot  will  solidify  and,  due  to  strain  formed  during  this  cooling, 
break  up  into  small  chunks.  The  size  of  the  chunks  depends  on  the  rate 
of  cooling.  During  the  part  GHMN  of  the  cycle,  accurate  temperatures 
are  taken  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  Y,  Fig.  2,  in  the  pot  by  means  of  an 


OptlMl 


J. 


c::? 


Fig.  2. — Section  of  mbltinq  pubnacb. 

optical  pyrometer  V.  It  is  by  watching  this  part  of  the  cycle  closely, 
and  controlling  temperatures  accurately,  that  it  has  been  posable  to  re- 
produce successfully  the  various  kinds  of  optical  glass.  In  fact,  the 
quality  of  the  glass  produced  depends  more  on  accurate  temperature 
control  than  on  any  other  one  factor. 

The  chunks  of  glass  produced  must  be  molded  or  pressed  into  various 
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forms  to  make  them  ready  for  use  in  optical  instruments.  This  is  done 
by  slowly  heating  the  chunks  to  a  bright  red,  when  they  will  be  soft  enough 
to  be  pressed  into  form.  These  formed  pieces  must  then  be  cooled  at  a 
certain  rate  and  in  such  a  way  that  no  internal  strains  are  set  up.  A 
lens  or  prism  made  from  glass  that  is  not  reasonably  free  from  strain  may 
very  seriously  affect  the  definition  of  the  instrument.  Prisms  and  large 
lenses  for  high-grade  instruments,  such  as  range  finders  and  periscopes, 
are,  therefore,  annealed  in  an  electric  furnace  that  is  controlled  by  an 
automatic  p3rrometer  regulator.  This  regulator  is  so  constructed  that 
between  600°  and  200°  C.  the  furnace  temperature  can  be  made  to 
drop  anywhere  from  1°  C.  every  2  or  3  hr.  to  10**  C.  per  hr.  or  more.  For 
every  different  kind  of  glass  a  special  cooling  curve  must  be  followed; 
and  here  again  it  has  been  proved  that  perfect  temperature  control  is 
absolutely  essential  in  order  to  produce  a  good  product. 
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Pyrometer  Shortcomings  in  Glass-house  Practice 

DT   W.    M.    CLAItK,'    PH.   B.,    AND   CHARLCS    l>.    9?£NCSR,*   CLKVEtAND,    0B10 
(ChioMO  Mcetins,  8«p(embfr,  1919) 
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intcivat  in  the  matter  of  pyroniPters  and  pyromctry  is  prima 
:hat  of  a  user  of  considerable  quantities  of  heat-measuring  equipment; 
ind  while  we  may  be  somewhat  critical  on  the  subject  we  have  aimed  t-o 
nake  the  nature  of  these  comments  couslructive. 

The  glass  industry  in  America  dates  back  to  1609,  when  Capt.  John 
Smith  started  a  small  glass  plant  near  Jamestown,  Va.,  with  a  few  Italian 
ivorkmen,  to  manufacture  glass  beads  for  trading  with  the  Indians. 
llVhile  the  industry  has  expanded  until  it  fias  reached  a  volume  of  over 
J200, 000,000  per  annum,  the  means  of  heat,  determination  in  Colonial 
lays  was  the  human  eye.  and  in  much  of  the  industry  the  same  means  is 
isod  today.  About  lo  yr.  ago  the  largest  glass-house  supply  dealers 
)egan  to  sell  platinum  pyrometers,  but  as  nearly  all  of  these  proved  un- 
latisfactorVj  pyrometers  met  a  temporary  rebuff  from  the  old-time  glass 
nanufaelurers.  As  their  ruggedness  of  construction,  reliability,  and 
itftbility  have  been  improvt-d,  however,  pyrometers  have  gradually  won 
heir  way  into  more;  and  more  extensive  use  throughout  the  glass  trade. 
3ut  there  are  still  many  applications  where  pyrometers  are  not  used, 
argely  because  of  cost  and  upkeep  considerations. 

There  are  two  distinct  fields  in  glass  works  for  pyrometry.  The  first 
::alls  for  accurate  temperatm^c  measurement  and  the  second  only  de- 
nands  knowledge  of  relative  comparative  fluctuations  of  temperature, 
o  know  whether  the  work  is  becoming  hotter  or  colder.  For  example, 
a  a  lehr  for  annealing  glassware  and  removing  strain  we  want  accurate 
emperatures  to  know  that  the  ware  is  heated  to  the  critical  temperature 
or  rapid  removal  of  strain.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  glass  pot  furnace 
learly  120  ft.  (36  m.)  in  circumference,  where  the  pyrometer  couples 
Hily  project  inside  the  furnace  wall  for  less  than  2  in.  (50  mm.),  it  is 
nconceivable  that  these  few  inches  represent  the  accurate  temperature 
tt  every  point  of  the  120-ft.  cii:cumference  but  the  relative  readings  as 
0  whether  the  pj'rometer  shows  schedule  temperature  fluctuations 
irc  valuable  indications  for  control.  The  glass  melting  in  the  pots  is, 
lowever,  a  sensitive  pyrometer  because  tlie  duration  of  the  time  of  melt- 
tig  showp  clearly  whether  the  furnace  is  too  hot  or  too  cold.     If  the  glass 
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melts  and  in  workable  in  22  lir.  when  it  should  be  ready  in  20  )ir.,  th9^ 
oauttc  must  be  insufficient  heal. 


Lack  of  Standardization  of  Coupi,E8 

One  of  the  inaDufacturcrs  maintains  that  platiuum-platinum-irtdium 
couples  are  more  stable  under  glass-house  conditions.  Others  use  Her- 
aueus  platinuin-platinum-rhodium  wire  of  two  different  diameters. 
Others  use  platinum-platinum-rhodium  wire  of  different  mauufacture 
and  different  electromotive  force  from  the  preceding.  Couples  of  different 
manufacture  are  not  interchangeable.  The  porcelain  tubes  are  also 
from  diversified  sources  and  of  varying  degrees  of  excellence. 


CoLD-JtJNCTION    COMPKNSATION 


SO 


There  are  a  variety  of  schemes  proposed  to  meet  this  condition,  such 
as  burying  the  cold  junction,  introducing  it  into  a  thermos  bottle,  using 
compensating  lead  wires  and  returning  to  a  thermostat  box,  water-jacket- 
ing the  cold  junction,  etc.  The  average  glass  numufacturer  does  not 
understand  the  subject  and  generally  omits  cold-junction  compensation 
altogether,  because  it  is  usually  presented  in  a  bewildering  indeBnite 
manner  and  an  impractical  arrangement  proposed  at  considerable  expense. 
Standardized  practical  cold-junction  compensation  methods  would  be 
desirable. 


Lack  op  Standardization  of  Instruments 


M 


Some  of  the  most  successful  developments  along  the  line  of  machinery 
and  equipment  have  resulted  from  producing  standard  lines  to  meet 
good  manufacturing  practice  so  that  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the 
trade  are  met.  The  resulting  concentration  of  production  on  a  few  types 
has  led  to  volume  production  and  warranted  an  investment  in  molds, 
machinery,  jigs,  punches,  and  dies,  etc.,  enabling  the  manufacturer  to 
turn  out  more  perfect  fittings,  interchangeable  parts  and  a  much  better 
piece  of  equipment  mechanically  and  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost,  over 
hand-6tted  parts  and  small-scale  production. 

A  survey  of  the  various  types  of  indicators  and  recorders  on  the  mar- 
ket will  show  a  wide  variety  of  instrumenf-s  built  to  meet  similar  require- 
ments with  different  meritorious  and  bad  features  combined,  because 
they  are  turned  out  by  small-scale  manufacturing,  combining  various 
patent  features,  or  attempts  to  evade  competitors'  patents.  Patent- 
license  arrangements  between  the  manufacturers  and  centralized  produc- 
tion of  the  different  types  would  t«nd  to  bring  about  greater  stability, 
accuracy,  and  lessened  cost. 


Where  seUcrtws  and  binding  posts  are  involved  some  of  the  manu- 
facturers upset  the  heads  of  the  screws  so  that  the  turning  knobs  cannot 
be  screwed  off,  dropped,  and  lost.  This  should  be  universally  adopted 
in  the  interest  of  avoiding  locrae  connections  and  the  substitution  of  make- 
sliift  nuts  and  binding  posts  to  replace  special  parts  belonging  to  instru- 
ments and  couples. 

Brief  directions  for  the  setting  up,  wiring,  and  adjustment  of  every 
instrument  should  be  pasted  on  the  instrument  itself  or  on  the  case 
containing  the  instriiment.  Or  a  label  should  state  that  information 
regarding  the  instrument  would  be  sent  by  the  manufacturer,  on  request. 

In  some  cases  the  temperature  readings  desired  lie  within  a  range  of  a 
few  hundred  degrees  but  the  scale  on  the  instrument  may  be  divided 
equally  over  1600°  C.  In  the  case  of  furnace  temperatures,  for  instance, 
the  part  of  the  scale  that  is  read  will  lie  oidy  between  800°  C.  and  1400"  C 
reater  accuracy  in  reading  temperatures  results  from  suppressing  the 
aero  point  and  opening  up  the  scale  over  the  pari  where  readings  are 
desired. 

I  After  platinum  has  been  exposed  to  reducing  gases  for  some  time,  it 
becomes  "sick,"  or  brittle  and  crystallized.  By  boiling  in  nitric  acid 
and  heating  to  redness  for  a  prolonged  period  it  is  possible  to  revivify 
the  platinum  and  prolong  its  life  materially. 

Standardization  and  calibration  of  the  couples  is  the  next  problem. 
The  average  plant  is  not  equij>pod  for  tliis  niuintonauco  or  calibration 
and  couples  are  generally  used  until  they  break.  It  would  seem  as  if 
this  was  properly  a  function  of  the  service  department  of  the  pyrometer 
manufacturer. 

[  With  optical  pyrometers  our  experience  has  been  somewhat  limited, 
but  we  have  used  one  of  the  latest  model  recommended  by  the  Geophys- 
ical Laboratory.  It  is  quite  expensive,  heavy  to  carry  around,  and  the 
focusing  lens  on  the  end  is  not  fastened  on  by  a  catch  in  a  slide  or  by 
some  other  safety  arrangement  such  as  could  easily  be  applied,  so  that 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  the  lens  is  dropped  of!  and  broken. 


Glass-house  Needs 


^K      In  a  glass  works  there  are  a  multitude  of  places  where  it  would  be 
^^pnrable  to  have  temperature  control  in  the  melting  and  heating  proc- 
^^sses  and  equipment  relating  to  combustion.     To  properly  equip  a  plant 
with  heat  indicators  or  recorders  at  evury  point  where  this  knowledge 
^krould  be  of  value  to  the  operator  would  involve  prohibitive  ex[>ense  in 
^^he  present  stage  of  the  development  of  the  art  of  pyrometry.     Tlierefore 
only   the  most  important  locations  are  equipped.     If  an   instrument, 
like  the  Northrup  tin  pyrometer  for  example,  could  l)e  develn{}cd  at  a 
reasonable  cost  and  fif  u  rugged  type  it  should  have  great  value  and  ex- 
tensive application  in  glu8.s  works.     Large  numbem  of  the  graphite  ex- 


. 
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pansion  type  pyrometers  are  still  in  use,  although  they  are  inaccurate, 
because  they  are  cheap,  rugged,  and  convenient.  An  accurate  instru- 
ment combining  these  good  points  would  have  a  still  wider  field. 

Briefly,  the  need  of  glass  manufacturers,  as  we  see  it,  is  to  have  reli- 
able heat  gages  rather  than  refined  instruments.  It  is  customary  in 
machine  shop  practice  to  furnish  to  skilled  workmen  gages  and  fine  tools 
of  close  precision,  below  0.001  in.  Clt^e-precision  instruments,  however, 
are  generally  confined  to  the  laboratories.  Our  plea  is^  therefore,  for 
pyrometer  development  along  similar  lines,  to  have  practical  apparatus 
for  the  skilled,  non-technical  craftsman  to  handle  and  use;  to  have 
pyrometer  production  for  the  trade  become  a  utility  industry  producing 
articles  that  are  bought  by  the  consumer  principally  on  the  basis  of 
quality  or  efficiency  for  the  price  and  without  thought  of  their  pleasing 
his  taste  or  fancy.  They  should  be  judged  solely  on  the  basis  of  per- 
formance in  proportion  to  price.  What  mechanical  principles  are  em- 
ployed and  whether  the  designs  are  pleasing  to  the  eye  should  not  be  the 
consideration  if  efficiency  is  predominant. 

In  brief,  we  feel  that  if  pyrometer  equipment  resulted  from  the  same 
intensive  organized  industrial  methods  that  produce  typewriters,  adding 
machines,  time  clocks,  and  other  modern  office  and  factory  appliances, 
there  would  be  a  widely  increased  usage  of  applied  pyrometry,  improve- 
ment in  design,  and  much  reduced  cost  due  to  improved  standardised 
production  and  distribution  methods.  The'quality,  accuracy,  and  pre- 
cision of  special,  more  refined  pyrometers  for  scientific  work  would  also 
benefit  from  standardization  of  the  utilitarian  types. 
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Pyrometiy  in  the  Manufacture  of  Clay  Wares 

BY    p.    K.    PKNCB,*  B.    A.,    CftS.    t.,    XAKBSVIUJE,    OBIO 
(ChiM«o  M««tiac.  S*pt«iiib«r,  1919) 

The  reduction  of  the  firing  of  day  wares  to  a  science  has  been  one  of 
the  moat  difficult  problems  of  modern  ceramic  engineering.  The  number 
of  factors  involved  in  the  treatment  of  these  wares  has  been  such  a  com- 
plicated composite  of  the  chemical  and  the  physical  properties  that, 
■according  to  the  old  practice,  resxdts  depended  rather  on  the  art  of  the 
operator  than  on  any  scientific  data  available. 

The  combined  influence  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of 
clay  minerals  renders  it  difficult  to  apply  the  data  obtained  in  one  opera- 
tion to  the  forecasting  of  details  to  be  applied  in  another. 

In  maturing  clay-ware  bodies  by  the  application  of  heat,  the  chemical 
reactions  involved  are,  in  general,  incomplete.  The  object  frequently 
is  to  secure  a  certain  phj^ical  quality,  as  density,  color,  or  strength, 

I  rather  than  any  particular  chemical  composition  or  development.  This 
is  more  generally  true  of  the  so-called  crude  clay  products.  In  the  case  of 
certain  more  hlgb-gratle  wares,  as  the  porcelains,  it  is  necessary  to  reach 
the  temperature  rcquiretJ  to  bring  about  a  certain  molecular  develop- 
ment or  crystalline* structure;  but  even  here,  time  and  temjierature  are 
Hat  work  and  must  be  considered  jointly. 

H  The  conditions  attending  the  firing  of  clay  wares  has  led  to  the  use  of 
Htertain  devices  in  the  measurement  of  the  progress  of  the  firing  process 
whereby  the  influence  of  the  various  burning  factors  on  the  clay  composi- 
tion  under  fire  is  indicated.  In  the  simplest  application  of  this  practice, 
Hsfunples  of  the  ware  itself  are  so  placed  as  to  be  drawn  for  observation  at 
various  intervals  during  the  burn.  Although  the  appearance  is  affected 
by  the  quick  cooling  treatment,  by  experience,  this  practice  is  successfully 
used,  particularly  in  the  brick  industry.  The  settle  of  the  setting  of  brick, 
as  measured  from  the  top  of  the  kiln  may  also  serve  as  a  guide  in  the 
firing  operation.  Another  example  is  found  in  the  stoneware  industry, 
where  the  practice  of  arranging  test  pieces  made  of  the  same  composition 
as  tho  ware,  including  the  glaze  coating,  is  of  assistance,  particularly  as 
the  appearance  of  the  slip  glaze  in  fusion  gives  a  fairly  definite  end  point. 


*  Production  Superintendent  and  Ceramic  Engineer,  American  Encaustic  Til- 
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Thb  pjTometric  principle,  in  which  there  is  indicated  the  influence  of 
temperature  treatment  rather  than  absolute  temperature,  has  ite 
general  application  in  the  use  of  shrinkage  disks  and  pyrometric  cones. 
The  shrinkage  disks  are  so  composed  as  to  parallel  in  their  action  thtti 
progress  of  the  maturing  processes  in  the  ware;  in  this  way  their  field  ti 
more  Hmited  than  that  of  the  pyrometric  cones.     In  the  latter  case,  t 
slender,   pointed,   tnangular-shaped   pieces  are   composed,   in  general, 
of  mineral  composition  similar  to  that  of  clay  bodies  or  glazes  maturing 
at  the  same  temperature  at  which  the  cone  fuses.     The  cones  are  made        , 
in   a  series  of  succeeding  numbers  with  an  approximate  temperature       I 
difference  of  20°  C.  between  the  fusion  point  of  succeeding  cones.     By 
using  numbers  of  the  series  covering  the  maturing  temperatures  of  f^H; 
given  ware,  the  end  point  in  the  firing  of  the  ware  can  be  established,^^ 
A  convenient  practice  is  to  use  both  shrinkage  disks  and  pyrometric 
cones,  in  which  the  former  serve  as  a  guide  during  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  firing  and  the  latter  afford  a  more  delicate  indication  of  the       ' 
conditions  near  or  at  the  temperature  of  maturity'.     In  all  thoiic  opera-       I 
tions,  there  must  be  a  preliminary  study  in  which  the  relation  between 
the  action  of  the  clay  ware  and  the  action  of  the  pyrometric  indicator  has       ! 
Iwen  established.     This  relation  then  serves  as  a  guide  to  succeeding 
operations. 

This  principle  is  fundaujenlal  in  the  application  of  devices  measuring 
absolute  temperatures  in  the  manufacture  of  clay  wares.  The  electrical 
pyrometer,  with  accessory  recorders,  affords  a  meaus  of  obtaining  time- 
temperature  curves,  showing  beat  development  at  all  stages  of  the  biuniog 
process.  By  determining  through  preliminarj'  research,  the  time- 
temperature  curve  suited  to  a  given  ware,  a  conveuieat  guide  is  afforded. 
Some  difficulty  is  encountered  in  locating  the  metal  couple  at  desired 
points  in  the  kiln,  particularly  in  the  case  of  large  kiln  installations. 
The  expense  of  first  cost  and  upkeep  in  equipping  the  ordinary  periodic 
kiln  with  couples  at  all  points  where  heat  observations  are  desired  is  also 
a  deterring  factor.  In  the  case  of  the  continuous  tunnel  kiln,  a  series  of 
metal  couples  at  proper  intervals  is  of  distinct  service  in  controlling  a 
temperature  level  under  conditions  where  slight  influences  produce  rapid 
changes. 

Modern  developments  in  the  optical  pyrometer  have  brought  it  to  a 
state  of  accuracy  which  makes  it  a  valuable  addition  to  pyrometric 
equipment.  It  is  particularly  serviceable  in  the  wide  distribution  of 
temperature  readings  that  may  be  obtained.  Its  application  in  the  use 
of  research  furnaces  and  of  high-temperature  installations  is  especially 
convenient. 

In  practically  all  cases,  however,  in  which  absolute  or  approximate 
tcmf>eratures  are  measured  by  means  of  metal-couple   (electrical)  or 
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Optical  pyrometers,  the  use  of  shrinkage  disks,  pyrometric  cones,  or 
similar  devices  is  also  recommended.  In  this  way,  influences  other  than 
absolute  temperature  may  be  noted  and,  in  general,  a  more  convenient 
means  of  obtaining  a  record  from  all  parts  of  the  kiln  contents  afforded. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  for  each  type  of  clay  ware,  or 
wares  of  the  same  type  where  size,  shape,  or  physical  property  is  markedly 
changed,  a  preliminary  study  must  be  made  to  determine  the  relation 
between  the  action  of  the  ware  and  the  record  of  the  pyrometer  or  com- 
bination of  pyrometers  used. 
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It  is  likely  that  among  most  races,  owing  to  the  ease  of  finding  and 
working  clay,  the  making  of  clay  utensils  was  learned  earlier  than  the 
molding  of  metal  implements.  The  ancients  made  good  pottery  and 
durable  brick  in  kilns  that  wasted  fully  one-half  the  heat  and  spoiled 
fully  one-fourth  of  the  ware;  and,  taking  the  elayworking  industry 
as  a  whole,  we  are  doing  the  same  today. 

The  chemical  and  physical  changes  involved  in  the  burning  of  clay 
are  so  many  and  vary  so  much  with  the  composition  of  the  clay  that  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  rule-of-thumb  methods  so  commonly  employed 
fail  to  give  uniform  results.  In  its  passage  from  plastic  clay  to  the 
Wtreous  or  stoucUke  character  the  mingled  minerals  and  accidental 
organic  impurities  of  wliich  the  clay  is  blended  must  pass  through  four 
stages,  the  second  and  ilunl  nsuuUy  overlapping  and  the  fouii.h  often 
beginning  before  the  third  is  conipIet<;.  These  stages  in  their  order  with 
the  rising  temperature  arc  drjing,  dehydration,  oxidation,  vitrification. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  drying  stage,  usually  accompU.shpd  in  part 
outside  Uie  kiln,  tiie  water  niLxed  with  clay  is  dried  out  at  temperatures 
not  niueh  exceeding  the  boiling  point  of  water.  In  the  later  part  of  this 
stage,  within  the  kiln,  the  hygroscopic  water  absorbed  from  the  air  is 
expelled  at  somewhat  higher  temperatures,  this  stage  being  known  as 
watersnioking.  Some  clays  ftre  very  sensitive  to  temperature  during 
the  drj'ing  stage  and  if  the  temperature  exceeds  100°,  the  ware  oecomea 
checked.     Other   clays  may   be  dried   more  rapidly   without  danger. 

In  down-draft  kilns,  tlie  draft  is  slight  during  the  watersmoking 
stage  and  the  water  driven  off  from  the  top  rows  condenses  on  the  ware 
in  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  with  the  result  that  high  temperatures  are 
likely  to  be  reacheil  at  the  top  of  the  kiln  before  the  bottom  is  fully  dry. 
The  lag  in  temperature  of  Uie  bottom  persists  to  the  second  stage  in 
spite  of  the  better  draft  then  prevaihng. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  water  of  crystalhzation,  or  so-called  "  chemical 
wat«r,"  is  set  free  at  a  temperature  of  about  600*  C.  The  Uberation  and 
evaporation  of  this  chemical  water  requires  much  heat,  the  result  for- 
tunately being  that  the  temperature  advances  but  Uttle  even  if  the  firing 
is  continued  uniformly. 

During  the  third  stage  the  organic  matter,  carbon  chiefly,  is  oxidixed. 


^Thc  amount  of  carbon  may  vary  From  \^  to  6  per  cent.  With  clays  high 
^Pin  carbon,  considerablo  time  is  required  to  complete  the  oxidation;  es- 
peeially  if  much  iron  in  the  form  of  ferrous  oxide  is  prcsant,  since  the 
latter  takes  oxy^cen  to  convert  it  to  the  ferric  state,  which  imparts  the  red 
color  to  red  brick  and  terra  cotta. 
H  If  care  is  not  taken  to  admit  enou(;h  air  and  to  keep  the  temperature 
below-  800"  C.  until  the  second  and  third  stages  are  complete,  weak  and 
porous  ware  will  result,  due  to  the  explosive  action  of  tlie  steam  and 
carbonic  gas  formed  within  the  ware.  More  ware  is  ruined  or  damaged 
at  this  sta^e  than  during  all  of  the  rest  of  the  burn  combined. 

During  the  fourth  and  last  stage  of  burning,  the  ware  shrinks  in 
volume.  Part  of  it  becomes  vitrified  and  binds  the  unvitrified  particles 
together  to  give  the  hardness  and  strength  desired.  At  this  stage  also 
occur  the  changes,  such  as  oxidation  of  iron,  which  determine  the  color 
of  the  finished  product. 

The  first  to  attempt  to  measure  the  temperatures  in  ceramic  kilns 
was  Josiah  AVcdgewood,  the  famous  Knghsh  potter.  He  inserted  blocks 
of  standard  dimensions  in  the  kiln  and  withdrew  them  at  intervals,  after 
the  beginning  of  shrinkage,  and  measured  their  length.  The  method  has 
been  revived  in  recent  years,  the  specimens,  however,  being  in  the  form  of 
rings.  Seger's  pyrometric  cones  were  an  attempt  to  use  the  principle  of 
observing  the  effect  of  heat  on  material  similar  to  that  being  burned  and 
to  extend  the  range  of  temperature  measured.  The  cones  are  designed 
t  cover  intervals  of  30°  C.  but  cannot,  of  course,  be  said  to  indicate  tera- 
■jjcrature  as  closely  as  30°  C,  as  the  softening  point  is  a  function  not  only 
of  the  temperature  but  also  of  the  time  and,  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
numbers  in  particular,  of  the  nature  of  the  kiln  gases.  An  advantage 
of  the  method  is  that  it  permits  taking  comparative  indications  at 
^several  places  in  the  kiln  at  small  expense  and  that  some  of  the  locations 
nay  be  near  the  center  of  the  kiln,  where  it  is  not  practicable  to  measure 
the  higher  temperatures  with  thermocouples. 

A  third  method  of  roughly  measuring  the  temperature  is  that  of 

tthdrawing  samples  of  the  ware  itself  and  observing  its  appearance. 
A  fourth  method,  often  used  where  brick  of  staudard  size  are  burned, 
to  judge  when  the  kiln  is  finished  l>y  the  "settle/'  or  measured  shrink- 
age, of  the  entire  mass  in  the  kiln. 

All  of  the  methtKis  named  are  useful  but  they  give  no  indications  dur- 
ing the  earlier  part  of  the  burn,  when  damage  is  most  likely  to  be  done; 
they  cover,  at  the  best,  only  a  few  temperatures;  and  they  take  no  ac- 
count of  falling  temperatures  and  give  no  clue  to  the  duration  of  time 
at  which  any  temperature  attained  was  carried.  What  is  required  is  a 
device  that  will  give  a  graphic  time-temperature  chart  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  two  or  more  points  in  the  kiln  over  the  entire  period  of  the  burn. 
Such  a  record  makes  it  possible  to  establish  a  standard  curve,  and  by 
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following  such  a  curve,  at  the  same  time  observing  proper  condition  as 
to  oxidizing  or  reducing  atmosphere,  etc.,  men  of  ordinary  intelligence 
can  burn  ware  of  uniform  quaUty  even  though  they  have  had  httle  firing 
experience. 

It  is  now  possible  to  equip  any  ceramic  plant  with  pyrometers  to  give 
accurate  records  meeting  the  requirements  described  at  a  cost  that  is 
soon  repaid  in  improved  quaUty  of  ware  and  enormous  saving  in  fuel. 
Such  time-temperature  records  result  in  more  intelligent  as  well  as  more 
faithful  service  on  the  part  of  the  burner,  while  giving  at  the  same  time 
to  the  head  burner,  ceramist,  or  superintendent,  full  information  on  which 
to  base  changes  in  practice,  with  a  view  to  further  improvement  in 
operation. 

At  present  most  ware  is  burned  in  periodic  kilns  of  the  down-draft 
type,  in  which  the  hot  furnace  gases  enter  from  the  sides  of  the  kiln, 
rise  to  or  toward  the  top,  and  escape  by  openings  at  the  bottom  through 
ducts  to  the  stack.  This  method  of  burning  is  being  superseded  by 
continuous  tunnel  kilns  of  various  types,  differing  in  details,  but  alike  in 
general  method.  The  tunnel  kiln  provides  a  long  kiln  of  smalt  croaa- 
section,  divided  into  a  series  of  zones,  in  which  the  temperature  increases 
to  a  maximum  and  then  diminishes  toward  the  exit  end,  through  which 
small  loads  of  ware  are  passed  at  a  suitable  rate.  The  circulation  of  hot 
gases  is  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  direction  of  flow  of  the  material 
through  the  kiln.  The  gas  and  air  for  combustion  enter  over  the  coolii^ 
ware  and  so,  being  heated  to  the  combustion  point  on  reaching  the  hot 
zone,  the  products  of  combustion  serve  to  heat  the  entering  stream  of 
ware  at  any  desired  rate  of  increase,  determined  by  the  length  of  the  kiln. 

The  control  of  temperatures  by  pyrometers  is  much  easier  in  the 
continuous  kiln  than  in  the  intermittent  kiln,  since,  owing  to  the  dimen- 
sions and  shape  of  the  kiln,  the  ware  need  never  be  far  distant  from  a 
pyrometer  during  its  passage  through  the  kiln.  In  continuous  kilns,  it 
is  advisable  to  record  the  temperatures  at  six  points  in  the  kiln,  while  the 
same  number  of  additional  couples  are  connected  to  an  indicatii^ 
pyrometer.  In  a  round  down-draft  kiln,  at  least  one  point  in  the  crown 
and  one  point  near  the  bottom  should  be  recorded;  while  in  a  rectangular 
kiln,  top  and  bottom  tcmperaturt^s  should  be  recorded  near  each  end  of 
the  kiln.  It  is  desirable  to  liiive  the  top  and  bottom  temperatures  re- 
corded on  the  same  galvanometer  for  easy  comparison,  while  on  the 
rectangular  kiln  a  chart  having  two  sections,  each  showing  the  tffo 
records  at  one  end  of  tlie  kiln,  is  a  convenient  arrangement. 

For  temperatures  not  exceeding  1200"  C.  (2200''  F).  good  base-metal 

couples,  properly  protected  in  high-grade  porcelain  tubes,  have  proved 

entizeLv  adequate;  for  higher  temperatures,  platinum  couples  must  be 

le  ranges  where  they  are  available,  base-metal  couples  are 

'lise  of  their  greater  ruggedness  and  low  cost  and  because 
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'  tbey  genente  three  timea  as  bumIi  cunvot  ms  pbtiBUm  at  ihe  smq*  tii- 
prraturp,  thus  mating  pnawMfi  the  we  of  fDcm  niggHl  gatmnaarten 

in  the  recordeTS. 

Whfle  the  ase  of  pyrometefv  for  oontn>lliiig  the  bonung  of  day  we 
ought  to  become  muTersal.  pTTOnneters  plus  fire  will  not  burn  good  vare; 
fire  vuitabhr  controlled  by  means  of  the  infonnatum  furnished  by  pyrome- 
ten  will  rarely  do  the  work.  Pyrometers  will  iuK|u«stiooably  furauh 
most  importaiit  informattoo.  which  will  be  valuable  jtst  in  pnjfMwtioa 
as  it  is  studied  and  applied  to  the  problem  in  hand.  I  am  a  firm  belicrer 
in  putting  all  of  the  information  given  by  the  pyrometer  at  the  di^poetal 
of  the  burner.  It  is  Uis^ially  easy  to  locate  the  recorder  whore  the  burner 
can  follow  the  record.  A  glance  at  the  chart  tells  him  not  only  the  tem- 
perature at  the  moment  but  also  the  trend  of  temperature  change  in  a 
way  that  no  number  of  observations  read  from  an  indicator  can  do. 
I  \^'lien  the  records  are  made  accessible  to  the  bumerss  they  will  inevitably 
I  vie  with  one  another  in  making  the  best  possible  chart. 

^liere  waste  heat  from  the  kilns  is  used  for  drying  the  ware  it  is 

ver>-  desirable  to  record  the  temperature  in  the  drying  tunnck,  espeeiaUy 

if  the  clay  is  semutive  to  dr>'ing  conditions.     Multiple-record  recorders 

r      of  the  base-metal  thermocouple  type  make  it  possible  to  obtain  ^uch 

H  records  in  compact  form  at  a  moderate  outlay. 
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DISCUSSION 
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Francis  T.  Owens/  Watsontown,  Pa.  (written  discussion t). — In  the 
ind  paragraph,  Dr.  Thwing  mentions  ihe  various  stages  through  which 
clay  ware  must  pass  but  he  doesnot  analyzcthe  t-liird  stage,  oxidation, 
sufficiently.  There  are  two  elements  to  dispose  of  in  a  great  mnnyuf  the 
shales  that  must  be  burned;  these  elements  are  carbon  and  sulfur.  Dr. 
Thwing  speaks  of  the  carbon,  but  Intimates  that  it  is  safe  to  hiive  a 
tempi^rature  of  800**  C,  which  we  find  lo  be  rather  dangerous  un  a  great 
many  shales.  With  one  shale  that  we  handle,  we  caimot  go  above 
535°  C.  until  we  have  passed  this  particular  stage.  At  800°  C.  the  sulfur 
will  begin  to  pass  ofT  and  it  is  very  necessar>'  that  plenty  of  air  l>e  ad* 
milted  at  ttiis  time  and  a  very  even  temperature  maintained.  I  realise 
fully  that  this  paper  is  not  meant  to  l>e  much  more  than  a  suggestion  in 
the  use  of  pyrometers  Ln  burning  of  clay  wares,  but  lest  some  one  be  led 
astray,  I  call  attention  to  the  alMjve  results  of  our  practice. 

Our  experience  with  cones  i.s  that  if  a  cone  is  brought  to  a  temperature 
near  its  fusion  point  and  i.s  then  allowed  to  cm>l  off  80°  to  100°  F.,  the  couo 
will  show  an  error  of  from  30°  to  1(K)°  in  ita  fusion  point.  We  have  not 
discovered  just  why  this  is,  but  have  had  this  experience  in  two  or  tliree 
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instances.  For  that  reason,  cones  are  not  a  sure  guide  and,  wiiile  we 
use  them,  we  would  not  think  of  attempting  to  bum  a  kiln  without 
pyrometers. 

Dr.  Tbwlng  speaks  of  the  necessity  for  study  of  the  information  ob- 
tained when  using  pyrometers;  this  is  one  of  the  points  that  should  be 
emphasized  greatly.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  records  to  look  at,  the 
heat  records  of  each  kiin  should  be  traced  on  cross-section  paper.  A 
study  of  the  records  will  soon  show  that  no  two  kilns  act  in  exactly  the 
same  way.  Charts  should  be  drawn  of  those  burns  showing  the  best 
results,  then  a  composite  chart  should  be  made  from  these  various  charts; 
in  this  way  a  burning  guide  that  will  insure  good  results  throughout  the 
entire  burning  plant  may  be  obtained. 

The  writer  strongly  advises  the  use  of  a  recording  pyrometer  both  at 
the  hot  end  and  the  cold  end  of  the  dryer.  We  have  found  that  where 
wares  are  difficult  to  dry,  the  trouble  is  due  chiefly  to  conditions  in  the 
dryer  that  we  were  not  aware  of  until  we  began  to  make  records  for  the 
entire  24  hr.  A  recording  mercury  thermometer  will  do  the  work  nicely 
in  a  dryer,  but,  as  every  one  understands,  is  not  adapted  for  kilns. 

R.  C.  PuBDY,  Worcester,  Mass.^ — -The  Norton  Co.  has  86  periodic 
kilns,  hence  considerable  experience  with  pyrometry  and  other  methods 
of  control.  Better  regulation  has  been  obtained  since  pyrometers  have 
been  installed  for  the  control  of  every  kiln.  There  are  three  central 
stations  in  which  twelve-point  and  six-point  recorders  are  placed.  Be- 
fore these  pyrometers  were  installed,  Seger  pyrometric  cones  were  the 
sole  means  of  judging  the  rate  of  increase  in  temperature.  There  was 
no  way  of  telling  how  the  burning  had  progressed  in  the  initial  stages; 
there  was  nothing  on  which  to  base  changes  in  procedure;  and  there  was 
no  control  over  the  men  who  fired  the  kilns.  The  men  were  easily 
trained  to  follow  a  desired  time-and-temperature  curve.  The  firemen 
now  plot  on  a  small  cobrdinate  chart,  independent  of  the  automatic 
record  in  the  recorder,  on  which  chart  is  recorded  all  other  data  of  the 
burn  so  that  when  the  kiln  is  finished  the  entire  record  is  on  one  sheet 
or  chart.  Besides  this  permanent  complete  record  of  each  kiln  firing, 
the  pyrometers  have  proved  very  valuable  in  transferring  the  kiln  con- 
trol from  the  shop  man,  without  records,  to  the  laboratories,  where  com- 
plete records  are  used  as  a  basis  for  instructions  and  rules. 

It  is  important  to  control  the  time-temperature  treatment  of  a  kiln 
throughout  the  entire  burn.  Some  of  the  kilns  are  8  ft.  in  diameter, 
others  15,  18,  and  20  ft.,  and  each  has  its  own  rate  of  heat  treatment  and 
maximum  temperature.  All  kilns  are  finished  to  the  same  Seger  cone, 
but  with  cones  exactly  alike  the  temperature  recorded  will  vary  widely, 
dependent  on  size  of  the  kiln.  Fundamentally,  the  cause  of  differences 
in  temperatures  with  the  same  cone  indication  is  the  difference  in  rate 
of  heat  treatment  necessitated  by  difference  in  size  of  kiln. 


» 


A  grinding  wheel,  to  the  uninitiated,  appears  as  a  rough  looking  thing 
in  the  burning  of  which  almost  any  degree  of  heat  treatment  would 
sufHce.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  hcat-treatmcnt  specifications  are  close. 
We  must  produce  an  exact  grade  of  toughness  or  hardness,  denoted  by 
the  penetration  of  a  tool.  We  have  learned  by  practice  the  time-teniper- 
aturc  treatment  that  is  best  for  ettch  size  of  kiln,  a  knowledge  we  did  not 
have  before  the  installation  of  recording  p>Tometer5. 

The  burning  of  cerainic  ware  is  a  heat-treatment  proposition  and  is 
affected  by  both  time  and  temperature.  No  clay  ware  is  absolutely 
homogeneous.  It  is  composed  of  sizable  particles  of  diflferent  minerals. 
The  size  of  particles,  or  the  surface  exposed  by  the  fluxing  mediums  in 
the  ceramic  ware,  determines  the  rate  at  which  fusion  will  progress. 
Fusion  of  clay  ware  is  a  progressive  reaction  and  generally  that  progress 
increases  in  rate  as  the  temperature  increases.  It  is  the  rate  of  fusion 
that  determines  the  character  of  the  ware.  Pyrometry  people  often 
foi^et  that.  They  seem  to  think  it  is  sufficient  if  we  have  a  measured 
temperature.  We  must  have  :i  time-temperature  treatment  for  wliich 
the  cones  arf*  absolutely  necessary,  as  they  are  the  only  available  means 
of  control  that  positively  measures  the  totul  effect  of  heat  treatment. 
We  finish  the  kiln.s  by  the  cones,  bringing  the  cones  to  the  specified 
stage  of  deformation  by  holding  the  kiln  at  a  specified  maximum  temp- 
erature. The  burning  is  carried  on  at  a  specified  time-temperature  rate 
until  a  specified  temperature  is  obtained.  The  kiln  is  then  held  at  that 
temperature  until  the  cones  show  that  the  kiln  has  had  the  desired  heat 
treatment.  Cones  show  by  their  deformation  a  given  intensity  of  heat 
treatment  which  cannot  be  measured,  even  approximately,  by  a  tem- 
perature recorder.  The  pjTometers  are  valuable  tools  when  the  data 
obtained  from  them  are  used  with  an  understanding  of  their  limitations 
in  a  given  case.  For  ceramic  ware,  the  Seger  pyrometric  cones  are  the 
best  tools  we  have  for  determining  when  sufficient  heat  treatment  has 
I  been  given. 
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Pyrometry  in  Rotary  Portland  Cement  Kilns 

BY   LBO   L    DANA,*  D.   8-,   AND   C.   O.    FAIRCHILD.f   B.    S,.    WABaiHOTUN,    U    C. 
(ChioM(o  Meeting,  Seiitember,  lflI9) 

As  a  part  of  an  investigaliou  conducted  by  the  Cement  Section  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  at  the  plant  of  the  Security  Cement  &  Lime  Co., 
Scjcurity,  Md.,  the  High-temperature  Measurements  Section  was  called 
upon  to  ineasui-e  temperatures  in  a  diy-process,  coal-burning  kiln.  Al- 
though the  moasurementa  were  made  only  under  the  conditions  existing 
in  one  plant,  the  methods  employed  and  the  conclusions  drawn  apply, 
in  a  general  way,  to  those  existing  in  most  plants.  As  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  learn,  no  sufficiently  thorough  methods  of  making  accurate 
pyrometric  measurements  in  the  sintering  zone  and  in  the  rear  end  of 
rotary  cement  kilns  have  been  described.  It  is  beheved  that  in  this 
investigation,  data  were  obtained  that  can  serve  as  a  foundation  for 
further  study  of  the  problems  of  pyrometry  in  cement  kilns. 


Importance  op  Temperature  Measurements  in 
Rotary  Cement  Kilns 

The  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  is  today  fairly  wi'll  standardised. 
The  various  steps  in  the  manufacture  have  been  developer!  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  process  is  almost  automatic.  In  spite  of  these  strides  the 
efficiency  of  utihzalion  of  heat  in  the  kiln  is  very  low  and  an  undue  pro- 
portion is  wasted;  for  example,  about  50  p<!r  cent.  ordinarUy  goes  up  the 
stack.  In  order  to  prevent  these  losses,  not  only  shouUI  means  be  jiro- 
vided  to  utihzctlie  waste  heat  butinstruments,  such  as  pyrometers,  should 
be  installed  to  study  and  control  the  operation  with  the  view  of  minimiz- 
ing the  losses.  At  the  same  lime  such  control  will  produce  a  more 
uniform  product.  The  saving  in  fuel  that  may  be  effected  by  the  proper 
use  of  pyrometers  would  be  much  more  than  their  cost.  Where  these 
pjTometers  should  be  installed  and  what  they  can  show  are  very  briefly 
indicated  in  the  following  paragraphs  and  discussed  in  greater  detail 
later. 

The  problem  of  temperature  measurements  in  rotary  cement  kilns 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts;  Temperatures  in  the  sintering  zone  and 
temperatures  at  the  rear  end  of  the  kiln  and  in  the  stack.     A  knowledge 

*  AasiBt&nt  Physicist,  U.  9.  Bureau  or  Standards, 
t  Associate  Physicist,  U.  S.  Bureau  or  Standards. 
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of  tho  temperature  in  tho  cUnkorin^  zone  can  serve  to  indicate  the  uni-| 
formity  with  which  the  cUnkor  is  being  burotd.     Of  greater  imiiortaiice, 
however,  is  the  detcrnUDatioD  of  the  burning  tempt^rature,  required  by 
mixes  of  various  chemical  compositions. 

Temperature  measurements  in  the  roar  end  of  the  kiln  are  useful 
as  a  general  p>Tometnc  control  of  kibi  operation.  Records  of  these 
temperatures  can  show  whether  the  fuel  is  burning  properly  and  record 
certain  abnormalities  of  kiln  operation  such  as  the  stopping  of  the  kiln  and 
the  fuel,  the  occurrence  of  "rings,"  and  the  "flooding"  of  fuel.  A 
p>Tometer  in  the  stack,  in  addition  to  following,  in  a  general  way,  the 
temperature  variations  indicated  by  a  couple  in  the  rear  end,  can  show 
the  regularity  of  the  draft  and  whether  the  temperature  of  the  gases  is 
proper  for  trealer  dust  precipitators  or  waste-heat  boilers. 

The  measurement  of  temperatures  in  the  clinkering  zone  is  the  more 
difhcult  problem  and  has  hitherto  been  seldom  attempted;  in  order  to 
measure  these  temperatures  some  fonii  of  optical  or  radiation  pyrometer  is 
necessary.  To  measure  the  temperatures  in  the  roar  end,  however,  is 
simpler  and  can  be  accomplished  with  bastv-metol  thermocouples. 

Temperatures  in  the  Clinkerimq  Zone 

General  Considerations. — Investigations  conducted  by  the  Geophys- 
ical Laboratory,  of  Waslungtun,  have  shown  that  with  the  proper  pro- 
portions uf  lime,  alumina,  and  silica  of  the  highest  purity,  a  temperature 
of  1050°  C.  fur  a  suflFicient  length  uf  time  is  required  for  the  comple^ 
burning  of  a  piirfcctly  burned  Portland  cement.  The  resulting  clinker 
consists  of  three  compounds,  dicalcium  silicate,  tricalcium  aihcatc,  and 
tricalcium  aluminate,  all  of  which  are  cementing  constituents.  Of  tho 
three,  tricalcium  silicate  is  the  most  active  and  important.  At  1 335**  C, 
however,  a  flux,  which  is  a  molten  eut-ectic,  be^ns  to  form;  this  flux 
promotes  the  formation  of  the  above-mentioned  cementing  constituents. 
As  the  temperature  is  raised  above  1335°  C,  the  amount  of  the  three 
compounds  increases,  partJcuIarly  the  tricalcium  silicate,  until  they  are 
completely  formed  at  1650°  C 

These  statements  hold  for  materials  of  the  highest  purity.  In  the 
case  of  commercial  Portland  cement,  wliich,  in  addition  to  the  Unie, 
alumina,  and  silica,  contains  impurities  such  as  the  oxides  of  iron,  mag- 
nesium, sodium,  potassium,  and  sulfur,  the  temperature  for  complete 
burning  has  been  found  to  be  considerably  lower  than  lUSO"  C 

Temperature  measurements  for  two  days  in  the  kiln  investigated 
by  this  Bureau  gave  an  average  burning  temperature  of  1380°  C.  for  a 
cUtdccr  of  the  fullowing  average  composition.* 

iG.  A.  RAnkin:  PortUod  Cement.    Jnl.  Frank.  Init  (1916)  181,  776. 
*  W<-  are  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Bright  of  the  Chemistry  Dtvision  of  this  Buivau 
!oT  the  analysis. 
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Per  Cent 

CaO 61.80 

AlK), 6  67 

SiO, 23.64 

MgO 3  00 

FeiO, 3.01 

Alkaliee 1.33 

SO, 0.60 

Ignition  loss 0  05 

Thus  the  tot^l  impurities  amounted  to  about  7.0  per  cent.  Rankin 
8tat€8  that  a  cement  containing  6.7  per  cent,  impurities  required  a  burniug 
temperature  of  1425*  C.  This  means,  in  the  case  of  the  first-mentioned 
clinker,  that  the  temperature  at  which  the  flux  begins  to  form  must  be 
considerably  lower  than  1380"  ( '.,  probably  around  1 100'  C;  thus  because 
of  the  presence  of  impurities,  the  burning  temperatures  of  commercial  raw 
mixes  are  considerably  lower  tlian  those  of  materials  of  the  highest  purity. 
In  addition,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  same  cementing  compounds  arc 
formed  in  the  commercial  clinker  in  approximately  the  same  proportions 
as  occur  in  pure  cUnker,  even  thougli  the  commercial  clinker  has  boen 
rburned  at  a  considerably  lower  temperature.  The  burning  temperature 
fof  a  commercial  Portland  cement  is  widely  varied  by  its  composition;  to 
what  extent  each  impurity  affects  the  burning  temperature  has  not  yet 
been  determined. 

Possible  Methods. — ^In  rotary  cement  kilns,  there  is  a  zone  of  high 
temperature  beginning  a  few  feet  from  the  end  at  which  the  fuel  is  burned 
and  extending  for  10  to  20  ft.  (3  to  6  m.)  (the  dimensions  of  a  kiln  being 
125  by  8  ft.).  The  average  temperature  in  tliis  zone  is  supposed  to  be 
that  necessary  to  sinter  or  burn  the  cUnker.  As  a  rule  there  undoubtedly 
is  a  small  temperature  gradient  in  this  zone.  The  tomperaturoa  one 
may  encounter  in  commercial  practice  range  from  about  1200°  to  1500°  C. 

Two  t>*pos  of  pjTomctors  can  bo  used,  thcrmooloctric  and  radiation 
or  optical  pjTometcrs.  In  the  case  of  thermoelectric  pjTometcrs,  a  long 
couple  may  be  pushed  in  through  a  hole  in  the  end  of  the  kiln  to  the  center 
of  the  buruing  zone.  Such  a  couple  would  have  to  be  made  of  platinum 
platinum-rhodium.  To  procure  the  required  refractory  protection  lube 
about  15  ft.  (4.5  m.)  in  length  would  be  A'cry  difficult;  besides,  such  a 
couple  would  measure  the  temperatures  of  the  hot  gases  and  not  of  the 
cUnker.     This  method,  therefore,  is  hardly  feasible. 

A  method  that  has  been  suggested  is  the  installation  of  a  couple  in  a 
hole  bored  in  the  side  of  the  kiln  approximately  at  the  center  of  the  hot 
Bone  and  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  lining.  In  addition  to  the  problem 
of  n  proper  prot  eclion  tube  for  a  rare-metal  thermocouple  and  the  mechan- 
ical difTicuUit^s  of  taking  measurements  on  a  rotating  kiln,  there  is  great 
uncertainty  as  to  what  tempt^aturc  Uiis  couple  would  measure.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  coating  of  varying  tliickness  builds  up  on  the  refractory 
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'^lining  of  the  kiln  and  consequently  there  would  be  a  variable  temperature 
gradient   from   the  surface  of  the   coating   to  the  hot  junction  of  the 

H  thermocouple. 

H       The  only  means  that  at  present  give  promise  of  reasonable  accuracy 

B  are  the  optical  or  radiation  pyrometers.  Of  these  the  Ij-pes  most  suitable 
are  the  Wanner  and  Morse  optical  pyrometers  and  the  Fery  and  Thwing 
radiation  pyrometers.  The  indication  of  the  latter  departs  from  the 
true  temperatures  more  widely  than  does  the  indication  of  the  former 

B  due  to  the  high  absorption  of  infra-red  radiation  by  carbon  dioxide  and 

Bwatcr  vapor.     The  Holborn  and  Kurlbnum  modification  of  the  Morse 

^optical  pyrometer,  in  addition  to  allowing  the  observer  to  distinctly  see 
the  object  sighted  upon  while  measuring  its  temperature,  is  more  reliable, 

^K  more  precise,  and  more  rapid  than  the  other  types.' 

B  '^^^  work  of  tlu9  Bureau  has  shown  that  accurate  temperature  meas- 
tirements  cannot  be  made  with  ari  optical  pyrometer  in  a  rotary  kiln 
using  coal  as  fuel,  while  the  fuel  is  burning  or  while  the  kiln  is  rotating, 
for  the  following  reasons:  Powdered-coal  (as  well  as  oil)  Barnes  possess 
very  great  intrinsic  brilUancy  and  by  sighting  through  the  flame  on  the 
I'mingof  the  kiln  or  on  the  clinker  the  apparent  temperature  of  the  flame 
is  being  measured.  This  apparent  temperature  is  usually  considerably 
higher  than  tlte  true  temperature  of  the  cUnker  and  is  much  the  same 
under  constant  coal  and  air  conditions  irrespective  of  the  temperature 
of  the  cUnkcr.  If  one  sights  on  the  hning  or  on  the  cUnker,  but  not 
through  the  flame,  an  error  is  introduced  by  the  reflection  of  Ught  from 
the  brilliant  flame.  That  is,  in  addition  to  hght  received  from  the  hot 
lining  or  cUnkcr,  reflection  from  the  latter  of  Ught  from  the  brilliant 
flame  occurs.  Another  source  of  error  is  caused  by  the  cement  dust 
resulting  from  the  rotation  of  the  kiln,  tlie  unburuod  coal  dust,  and  the 
aah  dust.  Tliis  dust,  in  the  line  of  sight,  acts  as  an  absorption  screen 
and  reduces  the  intensity  of  the  light  rcac}ung  the  pyrometer.  Errors 
arising  from  dust  and  flame  are  indeterminate  and  consequently  make 
accurate  temperature  measurement:^  impossible  while  the  fuel  is  burning 

H  and  tlie  kiln  is  rotating. 

^  Procedure  RccamTnended. — We  believe  it  to  be  necessary  to  slop  the 
flame  and  the  kiln  in  order  to  measure  the  temperature  in  the  hot  zone. 
It  may  also  be  found  advisable  to  cut  off  the  air  supply  to  prevent  the 
dust  blown  up  by  the  air  from  interfering  with  the  measurements. 
Because  of  the  air  currents  blowing  through  the  kiln  and  because  of 
radiation,  the  kiln  cools  rapidly  after  cutting  off  the  fuel  supply.  Since 
it  may  take  from  5  to  15  sec.  for  the  smoke  to  clear  suiliciently  to  allow 
measurements  to  be  taken  and  about  10  sec.  after  this  to  get  the  measure- 
;iaeDt,  the  temperature  of  the  spot  sighted  upon  will  fall  appreciably. 

*  This  pyrometer  is  manufactured  in  this  country  by  the  Leeds  &  Northnip  Co., 
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Therefore,  the  temperature  of  the  kilii  catmol  be  estimated  by  a  single 
measurcmont.  By  taking  a  series  of  tem|>erature-timc  measurements, 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  temperature  of  the  kiUi  at  the  stopping  of  the 
flame  can  be  estimated  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  by  extrapolation  of 
the  temperature-time  curve,  as  described  in  more  detail  below. 

The  proper  spot  to  sight  upon  should  be  the  hottest  in  the  kiln,  which, 
as  a  rule,  will  be  found  in  the  center  of  the  sintering  zone;  this  is  about 
8  to  10  ft.  (2.4  to  3  m.)  from  the  end  of  the  kiln.  The  proper  position  of 
the  sighting  spot  around  the  circumference  may  be  determined  by  the 
following  observations.  After  stopping  kiln,  coal,  and  air,  the 
dust  begins  to  clear  and  the  clinker  that  had  built  up  on  the  lower  right- 
hand  quadrant  of  the  kiln  (the  direction  of  rotation  being  a nti -clock wise 
facing  the  kiln)  falls  in  slides  for  about  2  or  3  sec.  About  10  sec.  (an 
average  value)  after  stopping  the  kiln  the  uppermost  layer  of  clinker  in 
the  quadrant  falls  over,  uncovering  the  lining.  The  thickness  of  the 
layer  that  falls  over  may  varj'  from  about  6  to  12  in.  (15  to  30  cm.),  in 
all  the  measurements,  a  spot  on  the  lining  that  is  uncovered  by  the  falling 
of  the  clinker  should  be  sighted  upon  witJi  the  optical  p\Tomcter. 

The  alternative  of  ^ghting  on  the  surface  of  the  clinker  should  not  be 
employed,  for  the  following  reasons.  First,  it  has  been  found  by  experi- 
ment that  the  surface  of  the  lining  cools  more  slowly  than  the  surface  of 
the  clinker,  probably  because  the  former  is  smoother  and  sUghtly  less 
exposed  than  the  latter.  Second,  the  surface  of  the  cooling  clinker 
represents  a  mottled  appearance,  which  makes  matching  of  the  pyrome- 
ter hiament  against  this  surface  difficult.  Third,  the  lining  tmder  the 
thick  layer  of  cUnker  (the  latter  falling  on  the  average  10  sec.  after  stop- 
ping the  kiln)  does  not  cool  appreciably  until  the  chnkcr  docs  fall,  for 
the  only  way  it  can  cool  is  by  conduction  through  the  hot  lining  and 
bed  of  hot  cUnker — and  tliis  cooling  is  relatively  slow.  The  surface  of 
the  clinker,  on  the  other  hand,  starts  to  cool  almost  immediately  after 
stopping  the  coal.  Thus,  as  far  as  the  cooling  of  the  uncovered  spot  of 
the  lining  is  concerned,  the  interval  from  the  stopping  of  the  kiln  and  the 
falling  of  the  clinker  layer  is  time  gained  in  measuring  the  temperature; 
that  is,  during  the  interval  most  of  the  dust  disappears  and  for  this 
interval  no  extrapolation  would  be  necessary.  Extrapolated  curves  of 
readings  taken  on  the  surface  of  the  cUnker  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
lining  show  that  the  temperatures  obtained  by  the  two  methods  are  in 
substantial  agreement;  but  those  readings  taken  on  the  lining  are  more 
reliable  because  the  slower  coohng  of  the  lining  and  the  interval  between 
stopping  the  kiln  and  the  falUng  of  the  clinker  results  in  a  smaller  correc- 
tion being  necessary  from  the  extrapolation  of  the  temperature-time 
curve. 

The  pyrometer  should  be  kept  fixed  in  position.  The  direction  in 
which  it  is  sighted  will  depend  on  the  position  of  the  hole  in  the  front- 
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end  housog  of  tbe  kiln  and  the  distance  of  the  center  of  Ihp  ^t^ii^ 
£one  from  t.he  end.  Tbe  procedure  in  taking  tbe  lueasurtMueuts  niay  be  •■ 
follows:  On  signal,  tbe  burner  throws  off  the  bejt  feeding  the  ooal  and 
stops  the  kiln  and  air  blast,  practically  simultaneously.  At  the  instant 
of  shutting  off  the  coal,  a  stop  watch  is  started.  The  obser^-er  notoa  tbe 
instant  at  which  the  heavy  layer  of  clinks  falls  and  the  assistant  records 
the  time.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  chnker  falls,  the  obser\*er  matches 
the  pyrometer  filament  against  the  uncovered  spot  on  the  huing.  sighting 
near  the  layer  of  cliidccr;  the  assistant  records  the  time  and  the  current 
through  the  lamp.  Four  or  five  such  readings  are  made  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  the  usual  interval  betwiwn  each  reading  being  about  10  sec.  A 
signal  is  then  ^ven  to  the  burner  to  start  the  kiln  and  the  time  of  starting 
may  be  noted. 

In  the  Bureau  investigation,  of  sixty-three  observations  of  the  time 
the  layer  of  the  clinker  fell  after  stopping  the  kiln,  the  mean  value  was  10 
sec.  with  an  average  deviation  of  3  sec.  The  average  time  of  stopping 
the  kiln  for  a  reading,  computed  from  1U4  measurements  was  1  min.  and 
20  sec.  The  kiln  was  stopped  for  a  measurement  every  }i  hr.,  which  it 
is  believed  is  a  satiafactor>'  interval. 

In  the  case  of  plant«  burning  oil  as  fuel  we  believe  the  same  considera- 
tions as  outhned  above  should  hold.  In  those  burning  gas,  the  flame 
is  not  so  bright  and  docs  not  emit  so  much  Ught;  at  any  rate,  the  kiln 
should  be  8top|)cd  because  of  the  dust.  Thus,  probably  the  same  pro- 
cedure as  in  coal  plants  should  be  followed. 

Errors  in  Afecumrements. — Even  though  the  lining  in  the  burning 
Eonc  is  heated  fairly  uniformly  while  the  kiln  rotates,  there  probably  is  a 
shght  departure  from  btack-body  conditions  due  to  rapid  cooling  after 
stopping  the  fuel  supplj-.  Nevertheless  the  emissivityof  thesurfaceof  the 
lining  and  also  of  the  clinker,  is  high;  the  error  due  to  departure  from 
black-body  conditions  perhaps  does  not  amount  to  more  than  10**  C. 
Thus,  while  the  absolute  values  of  the  temp<»rature  readings  may  all  be 
10*  C.  too  low,  tliis  departure  is  very  probably  the  same  for  all  readings^ 
and  the  comparison  of  the  rtiadings,  which  is  the  most  important  object, 
is  not  affected  by  this  source  of  error. 

The  smallest  increment  of  temperature  that  can  easily  be  measured 
with  the  Leeds  &  Northrup  optical  p>Tometer  in  its  industrial  fonn  is 
ftbout  4°  C.  The  calibration  of  the  pjTometer,  with  reference  to  a  stand- 
ard optical  pyrometer^  may  generally  be  reUed  upon  to  remain  good  to 
±  10°  C.  Including  the  possible  error  due  to  departure  from  black-body 
conditions,  it  is  beheved  that  the  temperature  measurements,  consider- 
ing only  pyrometry  errors,  may  be  estimated  good  to  ±20"  C. 

The  fact  that  the  temperature-versus-tirae  curve  is  extrapolated  to 
estimate  the  temperature  of  the  kiln  is  not  regarded  as  introducing  any 
uncertainty  into  the  measuntment,  but  rather  to  make  it  more  rehable 
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than  any  single  measurement.  On  account  of  the  rapidity  vnlh  whicli 
the  matching  must  be  made,  a  single  measurement  might  be  in  error! 
because  of  incorrect  matching.  These  errors  are  partly  ohminated  hy] 
drawing  the  t(!nip(Tature-timc  curve  through  the  pointj*.  Nevertheless,! 
occaaionnlly  it  is  impoflsible  to  see  the  cUnkor  fall  because  of  dust;  in] 
8uch  coses  the  average  value  for  the  time  of  fall  of  the  cUnkor  counted  ] 
from  the  instant  of  stopping  the  coal  and  kiln,  may  be  assumed  and  the] 
curve  extrapolated  for  this  average  time.  In  these  instances,  as  well  asl 
in  othera  where  the  points  do  not  fall  very  well  on  a  straight  line,  th«| 
error  is  greater.  As  a  rule  the  temperature-time  points  follow  very! 
closely  a  straight  line,  thus  making  the  extxapolation  ea.sy  and  precise,] 
see  Fig.  1. 
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Tina  In  SccoadJ  fton  liwUal  of  StopiilBs  OmI  «b<1  XIId 
FlO.    ]. — TtPICU.   BXTUAPOLATION   plots   of   TEMPEBATUaE    RBAOINOB. 

Since  in  the  investigation  made  by  the  Bureau  the  average  time  froc 
the  fall  of  the  clinker  from  the  lining  to  the  first  reading  was  13  sec.  and 
the  average  rate  of  cooling  of  the  lining  was  2°  C.  per  second,  the  avera 
value  of  the  correction  resulting  from  extrapolation  was  26*  C. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  kiln  operation  that  the  sintering  zone  fluctuatea] 
back  and  forth  for  several  fret.     One  of  the  functions  of  the  burner  is  toi 
keep  this  zone  the  proper  length  and  in  the  proper  position  by  coDtrot 
of  the  kiln  speed,  the  rate  of  addition  of  the  raw  feed — these  two  factor 
are  coupled  and  controlled  together— and   the   coal  and  air  supplyJ 
Since  the  pyrometer  is  kept  fixed  in  alignment,  it  may  bo  that  the  maxi-j 
mum  tcmperatme  is  not  always  being  measured.     It  is  not  ordinarilyl 
possible  to  obst^rve  the  extent  of  these  small  fluctuations.     At   times, 
however,  the  sintering  zone  can  be  observed  to  be  flagrantly  out  of 
position,  in  which  case  the  temperature  readings  should  indicate  thatj 
such  a  condition  exists. 


Significance  of  Mea^uTCTnenU. —The  extent  to  wluch  the  cementing 
^cotistituruts  in  the  burning  of  a  PortUnii  cement  cUiiker  are  formed 
depends  principally  on  two  factors:  the  tem|)eratui-e  of  burning  and  the 
time  of  burning.  In  actual  operation  of  the  kiln,  the  burner  judges  the 
proper  degree  of  burning  by  the  appearance  of  the  clinker  in  the  kiln  and 
as  it  leaves  the  kiln.  To  say  the  least,  this  is  a  very  imperfect  method. 
He  controls  the  degree  of  burning  by  varying,  first,  the  speed  of  the  kiln 
together  with  the  amount  of  raw  feed  and,  second,  the  amount  of  coal. 
By  the  former  operation,  the  time  of  burning  is  controlled;  and  by  the 
latter,  the  temperature  of  burning  is  controlled.  Witliin  certain  limits, 
it  is  possible  to  burn  a  clinker,  on  the  one  hand,  for  a  short  tinio  at  a  high 
temperature  and,  on  the  other,  for  a  longer  time  at  a  lower  temperature 
and  still  produce  the  same  degree  of  burning.  Since,  in  practice,  both 
the  time  and  temperature  arc  varied  to  some  extent  and  since  ordinarUy 
only  the  burning  temperature  can  be  measured,  it  is  evident  that  the 
temperature  measurements  cannot  properly  be  compared  and  correlated 
unless  the  time  of  burning  is  approximately  the  same.  Although  the 
speed  of  the  kiln  can  be  measured,  other  factors  that  enter  into  the  time  of 
burning  cannot  be  estimated;  these  are  the  length  of  the  sintering  zone 
and  the  inside  diameter  of  the  kiln,  both  of  which  vary  from  time  to  time. 
With  normal  operation  of  the  kiln,  it  is  believed  that  the  times  of  burning 
are  not  suflSciently  divergent  to  vitiate  comparison  of  the  burning 
temperatures. 

■      Several  conditions  occasionally  arise,  however,  wliich  produce  ab- 
^Tionnal  operation  of  the  kiln  and,  accordingly,  the  tempcratiu'e  readings 
taken  during  these  intervals  should  not  be  considered  as  taken  with  the 
normal  time  of  burning.     Some  of  these  conditions  are: 

1.  When  the  partly  calcined  raw  material  builds  up  around  the  cir- 
cumference just  before  the  sintering  zone  and  restricts  .the  opening  of 
the  kiln  at  this  point,  the  distribution  of  temperature  along  the  kiln 
changes  considerably.  The  ring  formed  in  such  a  case  tends  to  cut  down 
the  draft  making  the  front  part  of  the  kiln  hotter  than  normal.  In 
addition,  the  sintering  zone  appears  to  be  shorter  than  normal  and  closer 
to  the  front  of  the  kiln.  Thus,  whenever  a  ring  forms  in  the  kiln,  tht' 
clinker  is  probably  burned  at  a  higher  temperature  for  a  shorter  time  or 
may  even  be  overburned. 

2.  Sometimes  an  excess  of  raw  feed  enters  the  kiln.  This  large  amount 
of  the  material  alwtracts  considerable  heat  from  the  sintering  zone,  tending 
to  lower  its  temperature.  When  this  condition  goes  too  far  it  is  necessary 
to  slow  down  the  kiln,  or  even  to  stop  it,  in  order  that  the  largo  mass  of 
material  may  be  burned  to  the  proper  degree. 

3.  Excess  of  coal,  or  "flooding"  of  coal,  causes  a  lowering  in  tempera- 
ture of  the  sintering  zone.  Such  a  large  amount  of  powdered  coal  may 
come  through  that  very  little  will  burn,  owing  to  the  limited  amount  of  air. 
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The  excess  of  coal  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  heat  and  cools  the  hot  Eoue. 
At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  coal  burns  all  along  the  kiln,  and  the  rear  end 
becomes  hotter. 

Conclusions  from  AMeasurements. — Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
fact  that  a  single  measurement  of  the  burning  temperature  has  little 
meaning:  for  a  gross  accidental  error  may  have  occurred  in  the  measure- 
ment; or,  for  some  reason,  the  kiln  may  not  have  been  operating  normally. 
Consequently  conclusions  from  the  data  can  only  be  drawn  when  a 
succeasioD  of  temperatures  over  a  sufficient  length  of  time  have  \yeen  taken. 
For  this  purpose,  reading  should  be  taken  through  8  or  10  hr,  of  each  day 
and  for  several  days.  A  very  vital  correlation  is  one  between  the  chemical 
compositions  of  the  raw  mix  and  clinker  and  the  biu'ning  temperatures. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  the  factora  and  conditions  that  may 
exist  to  make  this  correlation  uncertain. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  abnormal  conditions  of  kiln  opera- 
tion, mentioned  before,  un<ler  which  temperatures  are  not  being  measured 
properly. 

2.  The  factors  of  time  and  temperature  of  burning,  as  well  as  the 
chemical  composition  of  mix  and  clinker,  control  the  extent  of  formation 
of  the  cementing  constituents  in  the  clinker.  The  question  of  variation 
in  time  of  burning  has  been  discussed  previously.  A  cement  of  the  same 
composition  may  be  burned  over  a  considerable  range  of  temperature  and 
for  the  same  time  and  still  produce  a  cement  passing  specifications.  That 
is,  the  part  burned  at  the  higher  temperatures  will  contain  a  greater 
proportion  of  cementing  constituents.  Thus  a  petrographic  examination 
of  the  cUnkor  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  judge  this  factor.  To 
properly  compare  burning  temperatures  with  chemical  composition,  it 
is  necessary  to  assume  that  equilibrium  has  been  attained;  that  is,  that 
the  maximum  amount  of  cem<mting  constituents  possible  has  been  formed 
or  that  about  the  same  proportion  of  the  theoretical  quantity  has  been 
formed  in  each  burn. 

3.  Several  other  external  factors  of  more  or  leas  indeterminate  effect 
enter  into  making  the  chemical  composition  uncertain,  (a)  It  is  known 
that  part  of  tlie  5ne  eual  ash  blowing  through  the  kiln  enters  into  corabi- 
nation  with  the  raw  mix  or  partly  burned  uiix.  Since  the  quantity  and 
composition  of  the  coal  may  vary  from  time  to  time,  this  effect  may  not 
be  constant.  (6)  Part  of  the  coating  on  the  kiln  lining  falls  off  occasion- 
ally into  the  partly  burned  mix  or  the  clinker.  This  coating  is  composed 
of  material  from  previous  mixes  and  its  admixture  possibly  can  change 
the  composition  of  the  mix  very  appreciably,  (c)  Two  raw  mixes  may 
have  identical  chemical  compositions  but  require  different  burning  tem- 
peratures for  the  reason  that  the  raw  mix  materials  are  in  different  phys- 
ical or  cheniical  conditions.  For  example,  a  mix  in  wliich  treater  dust  is 
added  may  have  the  same  chemical  composition  as  one  in  which  none  is 
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added;  but  the  treater  dust  mix  would  no  doubt  require  a  different  burn- 
ing temperature  because  that  part  of  the  mix  represented  by  the  treater 
lust  had  been  burned  previously. 

In  case  the  temperature  readings  are  fairiy  constant,  say  within 

C,  wc  bcUevc  it  is  proper  to  average  the  readings.     Such  a  mean, 

lowevcr,  is  not  considered  as  having  much  significance  when  the  tem- 

raturc  rises  or  falls  considerably  duiing  the  day.     In  the  latter  cases, 

e  range  of  temperature  covered  by  the  best  representative  Une  drawn 

through  the  separate  readings  may  be  found.     This  process  is  justified 

and  is  probably  of  value  when  only  a  few  chemical  analyses  of  the  raw 

mix  or  clinker,  composed  of  a  number  of  samples  taken  during  a  period 

if  several  hours,  arc  made. 

When  correlating  the  burning  temperature  with  the  chemical  com- 
ition  of  the  raw  mix,  one  should  not  forget  to  take  account  of  the  time 
of  travel  of  the  mix  from  the  feed  end  to  the  clinkering  zone  at  the  point 
where  the  temperature  is  measured. 

^'  The  measurement  of  the  temperature  in  the  cUnkering  zone  is  not 
an  easy  and  convenient  matter;  to  do  it  properly  requires  considerable 
ractice,  two  persons,  and  the  assistance  of  the  burner.  In  addition,  the 
iln  must  bt;  stopped  for  about  IH  min.  for  each  temperature  mcasure- 
nunt.  However,  the  loss  of  production  entailed  is  very  slight.  The 
measurement  of  temperature  in  the  clinkering  zone  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended for  a  continuous  pyrometric  control  of  a  kiln,  but  rather  as  a 
cial  aid  to  be  used  at  intervals  in  the  study  of  the  relation  between 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  raw  inix  and  clinker  with  the  btirning 
temperature,  and  in  the  introduction  and  investigation  of  any  new  factors 
that  may  have  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  burning  temperature. 
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Temperatures  at  Ukau  End  of  Kiln  and  in  Stack 


I  There  probably  are  considerably  greater  differences  in  the  various 
ment  plants  in  the  temperatures  of  the  rear  end  and  stack  gases  than 
there  are  in  the  temperatures  in  the  sintering  zone.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  rear  end  and  stack  temperatures  depend,  to  a  large  extent,  on 
the  construction  of  the  rear-end  housing  and  stack  and  on  the  process 
while  the  temperature  in  the  burning  Kone  is  governed  principally  by  the 
mix.  Kiln  construction  and  thn  process  differ  widely  in  various  plants, 
while  the  composition  of  the  mix  must  lie  within  definite  limits.     C'on- 

^hequenlly,  in  the  follo^ving  discussion  we  shall  have  to  refer  in  more 

^'aetail  to  the  conditions  that  existed  in  the  kiln  investigated  by  this 
Biu'cau,  and  the  statements  cannot  be  as  general  as  in  the  discussion  of 

HjUie  temperatures  of  the  clinkering  zone. 

^  JieaT'cnd  Temperatures. — Tlic  average  temperature  of  the  gases 
leaving  the  end  of  the  kiln  experimented  on  was  about  650°  C.     Occasion- 
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>roso  as  high  as  800**  C.  and  fell  as  low  asSWC,  Th 
iftm  of  ^»  couple  fiuctuatod  as  much  as  10°  or  15°  C.  m  5  min. 
Tbtf  a(iuii«}>hrn*  at  the  rear  end  was  extremely  dusty,  coDtaiuing  the 
:t'\  ;'  cement  dust,  and  was  sometimes  slightly  reducing  or  slightly 
i-\  >:. 

Tbe  hui  junction  of  the  thermocouple  was  placed  near  the  axis  of  the 
I  kihk  about  I  ft.  in  from  the  plane  of  the  rear  end.  As  far  as  the  position 
^of  iiitn.Kiuction  and  the  length  of  the  couple  arc  concerned,  these  depend 
on  the  construction  of  the  rear-end  housing  of  the  kiln.  It  was  found 
I  poMible  to  place  a  7-ft.  couple  through  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  stack  base 
pto  thtit  the  hot  junction  would  be  in  the  correct  position. 

One  of  the  difficulties  that  occurs  with  the  rear-end  couple  is  the 
ibuiUiing  up  of  cement  dust  on  the  pyrometer  protection  tube.     This 
'duBt  cnki'S  to  such  an  extent  that  a  large  mass  of  dust  may  form  around 
the  hot  junction,  introducing  a  large  time  log  in  the  indications  and  even 
F0waniptng  out  short-period  variations  in  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
'■fiist'S.     If  the  couple  is  placed  too  near  the  feed  pipe,  a  bridge  of  caked 
dual  may  form  between  the  pipe  and  couple  making  the  effect  worse. 
To  prevent  this,  every  part  of  the  couple  should  be  placed  at  least  2  ft. 
froju  any  part  of  the  caked  feed  pipe.     It  may  be  necessary  to  bend  the 
couple  in  order  to  do  thin.    At  present  the  only  way  that  appears  feasible 
to  prevent  the  caked  dust  from  affecting  the  temperature  readings  materi- 
ally i»  to  remove  this  dust  periodically;  at  least  once  everj'  12  hr.     Per- 
ha|»»  UB  simple  a  way  as  any  is  to  have  the  couple  protection  tube  rest  in  a 
vliM'Vu  which  extends  from  the  head  of  the  couple  to  about  half  way  down 
the  tube  and  which  fit8  the  tube  rather  clofeely.     Each  time  the  tube  is 
to  be  cleaned,  it  is  pulled  up  through  tliis  sleeve  and  the  accumulated 
iuBt  iH  shaved  off. 

Thr  choice  of  the  proper  material  for  the  protecting  tube  of  the  thermo- 
ooupti*  is  another  source  of  difficulty.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
iroD  tubes  will  not  last  long  in  the  atmosphere  existing  in  the  end  of  a 
dry-process  kiln  b(!causo  thej'  are  oxidized  and  rapidly  attacked  by  tbe 
duKt.  A  porerlain,  clay,  or  other  such  refractory  tube  would  also  be 
attacked.  Probably  the  best  tube  that  can  be  obtained  at  present  is  one 
of  niohrornn  or  chromol  of  fairly  thin  walls.  In  wet-process  plants  where 
the  temperature  at  the  rear  is  considerably  lower  and  the  atmosphere 
lesfl  dusty  than  in  dry  process  plants,  it  is  prob.able  that  little  trouble 
would  be  experienced  from  the  corrosion  of  jirotecting  tubes  and  (he 
caking  of  dust.  A  base-metal  thermocouple  of  iron-constantan  or 
chromel-alumc!  is  satisfactory.  The  chromel-alumel  couple  will  have  a 
longer  life  and  can  withstand  a  higher  temperature  but  is  sUghtly  more 
cost  ly. 

To  rrcord  the  temperature  of  the  couple  any  one  of  the  galviinometricj 
llinrmnoouplf!  rccordcrs  on  the  market  may  be  used.    Since  most  of  the 
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I  are  not  as  duatproof  as  tbey  should  be  for  use  ia  a  cement  plant, 
ey  should  be  mounted  io  a  dust  proof  cabinet.  Infonnation  con- 
cerning ibf>nnocou(^  and  fccord^  installations  is  given  elsewhere.^ 
The  installation  of  pyrometers  in  the  rear  end  of  rotary  kilns  has  not 
been  common  in  ecment-mill  practice.  Becatise  they  can  serve  a  useful 
purpose,  we  belicTc  that  they  should  be  emplo>'ed  more  frequently.  In 
plants  that  do  not  attempt  to  save  some  of  the  heat  carried  away  in  the 
gases  leaving  the  kiln,  records  of  temperatures  at  the  rear  end  should  in- 
dicate how  to  reduce  this  Ijss  to  a  minimum  by  correlating  the  changes 
in  temperatures  with  the  length  of  flame,  the  draft  through  the  kiln, 
and  ottier  factors.  In  plants  where  tlie  waste  gases  ore  utiliied  to  boat 
iMKHlers,  a  pyrometer  at  the  rear  end.  as  well  as  one  at  the  waste-gas 
^entrance  and  exit  of  the  bolter,  will  shuw,  in  addition  to  the  above-men- 
tioned correlations,  the  optimum  temperature  of  the  gases,  and  will  give 
a  record  of  the  attainment  of  this  condition.  Although  there  are  other 
me-ans  of  recording  the  time  of  stopping  of  a  kiln  (the  supply  of  fuel  is 
usually  stopped  when  the  kiln  stops),  a  pyrometer  io  the  rear  end  by 
recording  the  temperature  of  the  gas  will  more  nearly  approximate  the 
true  time  the  kiln  was  ineffective  in  production.  As  stated  before,  the 
temperature  at  the  roar  end  is  abnormally  low  when  a  ring  occurs  in  the 
kiln;  as  a  rule  one  should  be  able  to  tell  from  the  records  the  duration  of 
a  ring.  Again,  when  there  is  a  large  excess  of  fuel  the  temperature  at  the 
rear  is  abnormally  high.  It  appears,  from  data  obtained,  that  when  the 
kiln  is  operating  normally,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  maximum  temperature 
in  the  cUnkcring  zone  is  followed  by  a  similar  change  in  temperature 
of  the  rear-end  couple  greatly  diiuiuishcd  in  magnitude. 
wk  Stack  Temperaiurts. — The  stack  temperatures  encountered  in  the  kiln 
^fcvestigated  averaged  about  250**  C;  they  ranged  from  about  200"  to 
^R00°  C.  The  gases  after  passing  out  the  rear  end  of  the  kiln  were  pur- 
posely cooled  by  the  admixture  of  air  entering  the  stack  base  from  the 
outside.  The  atmosphere  was  conaderably  less  dusty  than  at  the  rear 
end;  and  because  the  dust  was  at  so  low  a  temperature  it  was  not  corrosive 
and  did  not  cake  to  the  extent  it  did  in  the  end  of  the  kiln. 

The  couple  was  placed  in  the  stack  about  15  ft.  from  the  floor  of  the 
stack  base.  This  couple  should  be  a  sufficient  distance  up  the  stack  to 
measure  the  temperature  of  the  well-mixed  gases  in  case  air  is  admitted 
below. 

If  the  temperatures  are  as  low  as  indicated,  the  installation  may  be 
similar  to  the  rear-end  couple  but  much  simpUfled  because  there  should 
be  no  trouble  from  errors  in  measurements  due  to  caking  of  dust  on  the 
pyrometer  tube  and  no  corrosion  of  an  iron  protecting  tube.  An  iron- 
constantan  couple  should  be  very  satisfactory  for  these  low  temperatures. 
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•  Til  ermoclec trie  Pyromctry,  by  Foote,  Harrison,  and  Fairchild 
rometry,  by  F&trchild  and  Footc.     Thu  volunm. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  the  temperatures  are  considerably  h^her,  for  ex- 
ample  above  500°  C,  the  same  precautions  will  probably  have  to  be  taken 
as  with  rear-end  couples. 

If  air  is  mixed  with  the  gases  leaving  the  end  of  the  kiln  and  the  tem- 
perature, humidity,  and  quantity  of  this  air  are  constant,  the  indica- 
tions of  the  stack  couple  should  correspond  in  direction  of  variation  to 
those  of  the  rear-end  couple.  Usually,  however,  the  air  conditions  are 
not  constant,  and  the  couples  will  not  correspond. 

With  less  exactness  than  the  rear-end  couple,  the  records  of  the  stack 
pyrometer  will  also  indicate  the  stopping  of  the -kiln,  the  formation  of 
a  ring  in  the  kiln,  and  flooding  of  fuel.  In  case  the  waste  gases  pass 
through  dust  precipitators,  the  stack  couple  should  show  whether  the 
temperature  of  the  gases  is  proper  for  the  precipitators. 

This  discussion  of  the  apphcation  of  pyrometric  methods  to  the  opera- 
tion and  control  of  cement  kilns,  while  far  from  complete,  will  poesibly 
serve  to  indicate  some  of  the  advantages  and  possibilities  of  such  methods. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Pearson,  of  the  Cement  Section  of  this 
Bureau,  for  affording  us  the  opportunity  of  undertaking  this  investigation. 
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AppiicatioD   of  Pyrometers  to  the  Ceramic  Industry 

BT    JOHN   P.    aOBBBN,*   PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

,  fChioaco  MeetJnc.  8ept«fflber.  1910.) 

Recently  the  head  burner  at  a  brick  plant  with  over  40  years'  experi- 
ence said  that  he  had  Burned  brick  by  guess  for  over  half  his  lifetime  and 
had  used  pyrometers  for  2)^  years  but  hoped  that  he  would  never  have 
to  burn  kitns  without  pyrometers  again.  The  ceramic  engineer  in  making 
ft  special  study  of  the  burning  of  clay  ware  and  the  effect  the  heat  of  the 
kiln  has  on  color  and  vitrification  is  also  rapidly  placing  the  burning  of 
clay  on  a  twentieth-century  basis. 

Clay  ware  may  be  divided  into  various  groups,  brick  and  drain  tile; 
sewer  pipe;  firebrick;  and  pottery/  which,  in  turn  may  be  subdivided 
into  8|)ecial  classes.  As  nearly  as  the  anal^'vis  of  the  clay  type  of  kiln, 
etc.,  will  allow,  there  are  practically  the  same  problems  to  solve 
in  burning  in  all  of  the  processes  or  operations.  The  underlying 
objective  is  the  same,  namely,  the  production  of  the  best  grade  of  ware 
under  the  must  efficient  and  economical  manufacturing  system. 

The  principal  problem  in  the  production  of  clay  ware  is  the  burning  off 
of  the  kilns.  The  most  modern  steam  shovel  may  dig  the  clay  and  the 
most  advanced  types  of  pug  mills  and  wire  cut  machines  or  molds  of 
.various  kinds  may  be  installed,  but  unless  the  drying  and  burning  of  the 
ware  is  successful,  all  of  the  previous  operations  will  be  useless.  On 
this  final  operation  depends  the  entire  result  of  the  j)Iant. 

In  reality,  burning  of  all  clay  ware  is  purely  a  heating  proposition. 
The  kiins,  or  furnaces,  should  be  so  designed  as  to  give  equal  distribution 
of  heat.  Consequently,  the  problems  of  design  and  construction  of 
kilns  to  produce  equal  distribution  of  heat  require  serious  consideration,  as 
do  also  the  questions  of  heat  control  and  draft  control.  The  three  most 
important  factors  in  the  burning  of  practically  all  lyi)es  of  kilns  may  lie 
summarized  as  follows:  The  in.slallatioii  of  dependable  pyroiiiflers  by 
which  the  tem[>erature  can  be  acirurately  measured;  the  draft  gage  to 
show  just  how  nuH^h  air  or  draft  ahouUl  he.  allowed  to  come  in  over  the 
grate  bars  to  effe(!l  good  combustion  and  to  allow  the  rate  of  heating  to  l>e 
ntroUed  by  adjustment  of  the  dam|}ers;  the  construction  of  the  kiln; 
since  it  is  the  crontainer  of  heat,  it  must  be  built  according  to  modem  prin- 
ciples. These  three  primary  factors  are  here  conaidered  with  reference 
to  the  burning  of  the  ware  and  the  resultant  economical  advantages. 
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PVHOMKTER   INSTALLATION 


The  first  requisite  for  efficient  Ijurning  is  a  pyrometer.  The  equip- 
ment to  best  meet  the  oondition  of  eadi  particular  plant  should  be 
carefully  selected  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  returns  fmm  tbe 
investment.  The  purchaser  who  buys  on  a  price  basis  alone  is  not  doing 
justice  to  his  business  experience.  The  equipment  that  will  be  most  suit- 
able for  all  plants  shouhS  consist  of  a  thermocuuple  in  ea^^h  kiln,  a  higli- 
resistance  indicating  pyrometer  for  the  use  of  the  burner,  and  a  record- 
ing pyrometer  to  be  used  as  a  cbeck  to  prove  whether  or  not  the  burning 
has  been  carried  out  as  directed;  also  rotary-tyjM;  and  plug-type  switches 
to  permit  any  thermocouple  to  be  connected  to  indicating  and  recording 
instruments. 

Thermocouples. — While,  in  general,  the  equipment  outlined  is  suitable 
for  all  plants,  particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  seleetion  of  the 
thermocouples.  There  have  been  developed  within  the  past  2  to  3  j'oara 
a  number  of  types  of  thermocouple*  composed  of  base-metal  alloys. 
These  alloys  arc  somewhat  limited  in  their  application  on  account  of  the 
rapid  oxidation  of  the  elements  under  high  temperature,  and,  therefore, 
should  only  be  used  under  favorable  eireumstuuces.  The  most  satis- 
factory  thermocouple  is  composed  of  pure  platinum  wire  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  side  a  wire  composed  of  90  per  cent,  platinum  and  10  per 
cent,  rhodium.  The  melting  point  of  the  wire  in  tbe  I'oupleisoverSlSU"  l*. 
(1732*'  C.)  so  that  it  may  be  used  in  nearly  all  kilns.  Protecting  tubed 
composed  of  a  very  dense  and  highly  glazed  porcelain  arc  used  to  protei't 
the  platinum  wire  from  attack  and  contamination  of  the  gases  of 
combustion.  These  tubes  arc  in  turn  protected  by  outside  tul)es  of 
"corundite"*  Breclay.  This  thermocouj>le  should  be  used  in  nearly  all 
applications,  jmrticularly  when  the  temperature  will  exceed  2000°  F. 
(1093°  C).  Some  plants  use  base-metal  therm oeo!ii)les  for  kilns  burning 
sewer  pipe  and  firebrick,  which  require  temperatures  frequently  in  excess 
of  the  melting  point  of  the  base-metal  elements. 

Should  the  conditions  warrant,  a  base-metal  thermocouple  composed  of 
a  nickel-chromium  alloy,  with  a  melting  point  of  2600"  F.  (1427°  C),  may 
be  uped.  In  order  to  protect  this  couple  from  oxidation,  porcelain  tubes 
nmst  be  used  and  preferably  another  outer  tube  of  fireclay  to  protect  tbe 
porcelain  tube  from  injury. 

Indicating  and  Recording  Instruments. — The  indicating  and  recording 
instruments  should  be  built  up  with  an  internal  resistance  of  at  least  6O0 
ohms,  in  order  to  overcome  the  change  in  lend  wire  resistance  either  due 
to  the  use  of  different  length  of  leads  or  temjjerature  changes  along  ihe 
leads.  The  possible  source  of  error  is  proportionate  to  the  resistance  of 
the  meter  to  the  ratio  of  increased  resistance  of  lead  wire  or  thermocouple 
over  the  normal  external  resistance  of  the  circuit.     Accordingly  instru- 
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nirnts  of  a  lowpr  n'iiislance  llian  (MXJ  ohms  only  ininirnize  the  error.  This 
can  reaxlily  l>e  shown  hy  the  following  example:  Assume  that  a  pyrome- 
ter reads  accurately  when  using  50  ft.  (15  m.)  of  No.  12  gage  siugle-con- 
tluctor  copper  wire.  If  500  ft.  of  this  wire  is  added,  as  the  resistance  per 
foot  is  0.00159  ohm,  for  600  ft.  this  resistance  will  be  0.795  ohm.  If  a 
5-ohm  instrument  is  used,  the  error  produced  by  this  wire  is  its  resistance 
0.795  ohms  divided  by  the  resistance  of  the  instrument,  or  5  ohms,  which 
equals  15.9  per  cent.;  or  at  1500**  F.  (816*  C),  an  error  of  238.5°  F. 
(132.5*  C).  If  a  500-ol»m  instrument  is  used,  the  error  will  be  the  resis- 
tance of  the  wiring,  0.795  ohm,  divided  by  the  resistance  of  the  instru- 
ment, 600  ohms,  wliich  equals  0.13  per  cent.,  or  at  1500*  F.  an  error  of 
2*  F.  This  error  is  so  small  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  read  on  the 
scale  of  a  pyrometer  graduated  to  20(X)*  F.  or  3000*  F. 

It  can  be  readily  undei-etood  that  only  the  most  improved  form  of 
construction  will  embody  these  advantages.  The  recording  pjTometer 
should  also  be  of  similar  high-resistance  construction  and  of  a  simphfied 
design.  It  is  beat  to  use  an  individual-chart  instrument  for  each  kiln 
under  fire  so  that  when  filed  the  charts  can  easily  be  referred  to.  A 
recorder  producing  more  than  one  record  is  more  complicated;  and  as  the 
various  kilns  are  brought  up  to  heat  and  burned  off,  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
just  when  to  tear  off  the  chart.  In  Fig.  1  is  shown  the  indicating  pyro' 
meter  and  switchboard  for  use  of  the  burner  and  also  a  circular-chart 
high-resistance  recording  pyrometer  with  rotary  type  switch  so  that  any 
kiln  may  be  connected  with  the  recoi-der  as  placed  imder  fire.  Addi- 
tional recordei-s  may  be  used  if  desired.  The  chart  is  produced  by  means 
of  a  circular  carbon-paper  disk  which  revolves  with  the  chart.  This 
eliminates  the  use  of  ink  in  any  form  and  the  consequent  cleaning  and 
filling  of  the  pen.  As  the  chart  is  rotated  by  an  8-day  clock,  a  tem|x?ra- 
ture  record  of  an  entire  run  may  l>e  ma<lc  on  a  single  chart. 

Another  type  of  recording  pyrometer  is  the  continuous-chart  recorder, 
which  is  supplied  with  a  ^0-day  roll  of  chart  paper.  This  may  be  clipped 
off  at  the  end  of  each  burn  and  then  plugged  on  to  another  kiln.  This 
type  of  recorder  also  produces  a  permanent  record  without  the  use  of  ink 
by  means  of  a  carbon  ribbtm  passing  between  the  chart  and  the  recording 
arm. 

Installation  of  Pyromei^rs. — In  the  Installation  of  pyrometer  equij)- 
ment  on  kilns,  extreme  care  should  be  taken  to  follow  the  best  practice. 
The  thermocouples  should  extend  about  3  in.  (7  cm.)  inside  (he  kiln 
crown  so  that  the  temperature  recorded  should  be  as  close  to  the  true 
temperature  as  pos.sibIe  and  not  seriously  affected  hy  heat  radiation 
from  the  kiln  walls.  At  some  plants,  an  effort  was  made  to  protect 
the  thermocouple  by  placing  it  so  that  it  did  not  extend  through  the 
crown  inside  the  kiln.  Naturally  the  temperature  was  seriously  affected 
by  the  heat  radiation  and  heat  absorption  of  the  brick  coinirjosing  the 


"crown,  and  dependable  rc^iults  could  hardly  be  expected.  Moisture- 
proof  caps  should  be  provided  for  the  couples,  so  that  rain  or  dust  can- 
not seep  down  the  porcelain  or  firebrick  tubes.  The  wire  should  be 
supported  by  etaybolts  at  proper  intervals  so  that  undue  stresses  will 
not  be  placed  on  the  thermocouple, 
b  In  general,  the  results  that  may  be  expected  by  the  installation  of 
"pyrometers  are  as  follows:  (1)  Securing  proper  temperature  of  kiln 
from  which  the  best  temperature  ciu^e  may  be  plotted  and  used  for 
burning  all  similar  cla>*8.  (2)  Efficient  operation  of  the  kilns  by  the 
burner,  who  has  definite  temperature  cur\*e9  to  designate  the  condition 
of  the  kiln  at  various  periods  of  the  bum.  (3)  Elimination  of  uneven 
firing,  thus  enabling  the  burner  to  bring  the  kilns  up  to  bcAt  without 
any  set-backs.  (4)  Saving  of  fuel,  by  shortening  the  time  of  burn  due 
to  more  eVen  rate  of  firing.  (5)  Making  more  rapid  turnover  of  plant 
capacity  due  to  shorter  time  of  burning.  (6)  Producing  actual  records 
of  the  proper  burning  conditions  so  that  the  management  will  have 
access  to  this  information  at  any  time.  (7)  Providing  valuable  data 
for  the  ceramic  engineer,  in  analyzing  the  clay  and  the  relation  that  cer- 
tain temperatures  have  on  shades  and  quality.  (8)  Eliminating  careless 
firing  of  the  kilns,  especially  during  the  night  shift  when  the  firemen  are 
inclined  to  shirk  their  work,  as  the  records  would  show  their  negligence. 
Statistics  show  that  approximately  75  per  cent,  mon*  fuel  is  used  in 
bringing  up  a  kiln  with  30,000  or  50,000  brick  that  has  been  allowed 
to  drop  back  150  "  F.  than  if  the  set-back  had  not  occurred. 
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DR.\rr  Effects  in  Kiln  BrBNtNo 


The  second  requisite  for  good  kiln  control  is  the  use  of  proper  draft 
conditions.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  good  temperature  control 
of  the  kiln  without  knowing  the  amount  of  draft  and  the  change  in 
draft  conditions.  A  very  simple  form  of  draft  page  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
This  consists  of  an  inclined  glass  tube  with  oil  and  spirit  line  level.  The 
gage  is  graduated  in  hundredths  of  inches  and  may  be  attached  per- 
manently to  each  kiln  stack  or  used  portable'  by  mounting  on  a  tripod 
or  stand.  The  effects  of  changes  in  druft  in  the  control  of  the  kiln  are 
very  important,  but  apparently  receive  little  attention.  When  there 
is  a  strong  draft,  the  kiln  will  bum  faster  and  the  dampers  in  the  stacks 
should  be  adjusted  accordingly. 
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KthS  CONSTRrCTION 


Apparently  every  burner  and  superintendent  has  original  ideas 
concerning  kiln  construction,  which  they  have  carried  out  at  the  various 
plants  so  that  there  are  almost  as  many  different  ty)M;8  of  kiln  construe- 
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tion  as  there  are  plants.  One  of  the  most  common  mistakes  is  to  build  a 
kiln  without  giving  proper  attention  to  the  flue  capacity.  As  a  result 
the  buracr  is  unable  to  bring  his  heat  down  to  the  bottom  and  only  the 
upper  courses  will  be  burnt  to  color,  proper  degree  of  hardness,  or  com- 
plete vitrification,  depending  on  which  of  these  is  desired.  Kilns  with 
pro|>er  flue  regulation  to  support  the  pyrometric  control  should  have 
a  uniform  bum  from  the  third  course  upward,  if  used  to  advantage. 
Flues  should  be  arranged  so  that  the  draft  can  be  easily  regulated  by 
the  burner;  hot  spots  or  cold  spot*  are  entirely  unnecessary.  By  closing 
or  opening  the  dampers,  quick  changes  in  draft  should  be  secured  which 
in  turn  is  shown  by  the  information  given  by  the  pyrometer  readings. 
While  there  are  innumerable  types  of  kilns  a  few  seem  to  have  proved 
their  worth  and,  accordingly,  have  become  practically  the  standard  of 
their  type.  The  installation  of  the  pyrometer  equipment  depends  con- 
siderably on  the  general  scheme  of  burning. 


Pig,  2. — Dbavt  gm.v.  O  to  2"  or  watkh. 

The  old-fashioned  scove  kiln  can  be  eliminated  entirely,  as  this  has 
no  practical  manner  of  control  and  depends  entirely  on  natural  draft. 
The  round  down-draft  kiln  is  very  largely  used  for  burning  brick,  drain 
tile,  and  sewer  pipe,  and  is  known  as  a  periodic  kiln.  The  thcnnocouplc 
is  placed  in  the  top  of  the  kiln  near  the  apex.  The  heat  from  the  fire 
boxes  passes  to  the  top  and  is  then  drawn  down  through  the  brick, 
wliich  are  piled  in  courses  with  about  1  in.  (2.5  cm,)  space  between  eacli 
brick.  The  necessity  for  good  draft  conditions  can  readily  be  understood 
as  the  heat  must  be  drawn  down  through  the  brick  and  out  through  the 
flues  in  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  to  the  stack.  In  Fig.  1  is  shown  a  plant 
with  its  pyrometer  equipment  controlling  the  burning  of  the  round 
down-draft  kilns.  The  indicating  and  recording  instruments  arc  very 
similar  for  all  kilns  but  the  application  of  the  thermocouple  to  the  kilns 
differs  with  the  construction  of  the  kilns. 
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In  installing  a  pjTometer  equipment  on  the  periodic  kiln,  the  thermo- 
couple is  usually  inst^ed  about  3  in.  inside  the  kiln  and  about  3  ft. 
from  the  apex.  The  couple  is  then  in  the  hottest  part  and  registers 
the  highest  temperature.  This  is  a  very  important  point  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  pyrometers  for  kiln  burning.  The  temperature  readings 
give  the  burner  a  working  temperature  with  the  highest  temperature  as 
the  guide.  Thermocouples  installed  through  the  side  of  the  kiln  may 
be  more  affected  by  local  changes  in  draft  conditions.  More  than  one 
thermocouple  for  the  average  size  of  round  kiln  has  proved  unnecessary, 
though  some  plants  have  attempted  to  use  them  for  determining  bottom 
temperatures.  As  it  requires  an  extremely  long  thermocouple  to  pene- 
tratesuCHciently  far  toward  the  center  of  the  kiln,  this  extra  thermocouple 
has  not  proved  very  popular.  Also,  with  good  conditions  for  controlling 
the  draft,  the  burner  can  soon  learn  how  to  bring  the  beat  at  the  top  of 
the  kiln  down  to  the  lower  courses  while  he  holds  the  top  steady. 
Such  good  control  has  been  secured  at  some  plants  that  the  temperature 
records  show  where  kilns  have  been  held  for  periods  as  long  as  4S  hr. 

tithout  showing  a  rise  or  drop  in  temperature  exceeding  25®  F.  while  the 
eat  was  being  pulled  down  and  allowed  to  soak  through  the  lower  part 
of  the  kiln.  It  is  in  this  distribution  of  the  heat  uniformly  all  through 
the  kiln  that  pjTometers  have  proved  so  useful. 
^m  Pottery  kilns  are  somewhat  more  difficult  to  handle  from  the  Wew- 
^^int  of  an  installation  of  pyrometers,  due  to  their  construction,  which 
requires  the  thermocouple  to  be  frequently  installed  first  through  the 
outside  wall  and  then  through  the  bag  wall  into  the  kiln  chamber.  The 
length  of  couple  necessary  and  the  peculiar  draft  conditions  in  the  bottle- 
shaped  kilns  have  not  encouraged  many  pyrometer  installations  at  these 
plants,  but  the  urgent  need  of  pyrometric  control  is  recognized.  An 
elaborate  system  of  shrinkage  scales  has  been  devised  at  some  plants, 
where  tests  are  taken  from  the  kiln  and  measured  for  their  shrinkage  on 

r  shrinkage  scale. 
In  addition  to  the  periodic  kilns  there  arc  continuous  kilns,  which  by 
a  process  of  rotation  keep  certain  parts  or  chambers  under  fire  at  all 
times.  The  surplus  heat  from  the  chamber  under  fire  is  used  to  heat  up 
other  chambers  and  accordingly  save  a  great  quantity  of  fuel.  Some  of 
these  kilns  have  as  many  as  GO  to  90  chambers  of  40,000  brick  capacity. 
.\  number  of  ingenious  methods  have  been  adopted  to  carry  the  heat 
from  one  chamber  to  another.  Some  types  of  kilns  carry  the  heat  through 
dues  while  one  kiln  of  the  Haigh  continuous  type  uses  a  paper  curtain, 
which  burns  away  when  the  kiln  [\qs  reached  a  certain  temperature 
and  automatically  connects  the  next  chamber  to  the  one  being  burned. 
The  fuel  used  is  generally  producer  gas;  it  is  then  only  necessary  to  light 
[tlie  burner  of  the  new  chamber  at  the  proper  time  and  advance  the 
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burning  of  the  various  chambers  in  rapid  succession.  The  remaining 
chambers  are  meanwhile  cooling  off  or  are  Ix^ing  loaded  or  unloaded. 
If  possible  to  stress  the  importance  of  pyrometer  control  of  coniinuoi 
kilns  over  pKjriodic  kilns,  it  would  seem  that  when  more  than  one  charnb 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  hot  zone  the  advantage  of  a  pyrometc 
is  greatly  enhanced.  By  proper  regulation  of  the  temperatiu-e  in  the  hot 
chamber,  the  rate  of  heating  of  the  two  or  three  chambers  in  advance  ifl 
afifccted  proportionately.  The  thermocouples,  whether  of  raie  metal 
a  nickel-chromium  alloy,  are  installed  through  the  crown.  Usually  th« 
crown  of  a  continuous  kiln  is  very  thick  to  prevent  heat  waste  so  the^ 
thermocouples  are  about  30  to  36  in,  (76  to  91  cm.)  long  and  penetrate 
about  3  in.  inside  the  chamber.  As  the  kilns  often  have  as  many  as  90 
chambers,  the  pyrometer  installation  should  be  carefully  installed  with 
the  wiring  out  of  the  way.  Usually  the  kilns  are  covered  with  a  shed  so 
that  the  wires  may  be  carried  overhead. 


Fio.  3. — American  Dbsssler  tcnnei.  kiln. 


Another  lyln  of  interest,  namely  the  American  Dressier  tunnel  kiln, 
is  a  continuous  kiln  in  which  the  floor  of  the  kiln  moves  along  at  a  certain 
rate  and   the    material  is  passed  through  a  hot  zone.     Platinum-rho- 
dium thermocouples  arc  located  in  the  hot  zone  while  nickel-chromiumJ 
thermocouples   arc  placed  at  intervals  of  about  20  ft.  down  the  kilnij 
After  the  ware  is  loaded  on  the  movable  floor  it  is  not  touched  until  rcadj 
to  be  unloaded  at  the  other  end.     .\gain  the  degree  of  success  ia  dependent ' 
on  good  kiln  operation  and  the  pjTometer  is  of  very  great  importance  in 
estabUshing  proper  temperatures.     Fig.  3  shows  this  type  of  continuous 
kiln  with  the  thermocouples  located  alongthetop.    Indicatingand  record-J 
ing  instruments  are  placed  in  the  office  of  the  head  burner  where  complete* 
data  of  the  temperatures  are  kept.     It  might  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
this  kiln  has  also  been  placed  in  service  at  steel  plants  for  the  annealing 
^nd  beat  treatment  of  various  grades  of  steels. 
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Another  important  temperature  problem  in  c!ay-worlcing  plants  is 
Hhe  proper  drying  of  tl>e  ware.     Much  improvement  has  l>een  brought 
about  in  equipment  for  this  work.     The  waste  heat  from  the  kilns  is 
largely    used   to   heat  the  dryers,  so  it  is   necessary  to   control   the 
amount  of  heat  allowed  to  reach  the  dryer.     A  recording  thermometer 
has  become  instrumental  in  aiding  in  proper  dryer  regulation.     In  con- 
struction, the  equipment  consists  of  a  bulb  filled  with  a  nitrogen  gas  under 
I  pressure.     This  pressure  is  carried,  by  moans  of  capillary  tubing  protected 
I  with  bronze  flexible  armor,  to  a  helix  to  which  the  recordingarm  is  attached. 
A  24-hr.  record  chart  is  supplied  so  that  an  actual  temperature  record  is 
produced  of  the  temperature  in  the  dryer.     By  properly  drying  the  clay 
ware,  the  very  start  of  trouble  in  burning  can  be  greatly  eliminated. 
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Almost  imy  plant  can  show  the  results  of  poor  burning  either  from 
carelessness  or  "hard  luck"  with  that  particular  kihi.  Almost  all  plants 
will  show  the  result  of  good  burning  and  it  is  to  increase  the  percentage  of 
good  bums  that  pyrometers  have  been  so  widely  recognized  as  a  real 
essential  for  the  up-to-date  plant  management.  Other  checks  on  the  kiln 
ust  not  be  overlooked,  such  as  "tests"  and  cones.  Cones  show  the 
relative  kiln  condition  but  have  little  to  do  with  the  temperature  of  the 
kiln.  It  is  their  function  to  tell  whether  a  certain  condition  of  the  kiln 
has  been  reached,  but  their  Umit  of  usefulness  practically  stops  there. 
Pyrometers,  however,  serve  as  a  continuous  guide  for  the  burning  of 
the  kilns  from  the  start  until  the  kiln  is  finally  burned  off. 

It  is  due  to  the  persistent  demand  by  the  ceramic  engineer  and  up-to- 
date  manager  that  this  somewhat  severe  condition  for  the  apphcation  of 
(pyrometers  has  been  solved.  It  is  for  the  future  to  decide  whether 
p>Tometric  control  will  be  carried  to  the  extent  where  the  burner  sots 
the  pjTometer  and  by  means  of  automatic  control  the  pjTometer  will 
control  the  heating  of  the  kiln  by  a  certain  gradual  increase.  The 
automatic  control  of  temperature  has  already  been  solved  for  the  control 
of  metallurgical  furnaces,  and  its  applications  for  g.is-fired  kilns  is  not 
beyond  the  impossible.  Comparatively  much  bigger  things  may  be 
expected  through  the  future  development  of  pyrometers  for  the 
ceramic  industry. 
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Pyroraetry   in  Blast-furnace  Work* 

BT    F.    H,    ROTSTKRf    AND  T.    L.   J06EFH,t    WASHINOTON,    D.    C 
(Chicago  Mwtitkc.  Svp(eaib«r.  t91«) 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  investigating  | 
certain  problems  relating  to  the  blast  furnace.     In  the  course  of  these 
investigations  it  was  desirable  to  measure,  with  the  optical  pyrometer, 
the  temperatures  occurring  in  the  hearth  of  the  furnace.     Since  no  sya-  ^ 
tematic  measurements  of  these  temperatures  have  been  published  a  state-  ; 
ment  of  the  results  may  be  of  interest.     The  data  given  in  this  paper  ^ 
were  obtained  at  thirty-two  blast  furnaces  operated  by  seventeen  com- 
panies; twenty  of  these  furnaces  were  making  iron,  eight  ferromanganese, 
and  five  spiegcleiscn.     The  collection  of  this  information  was  madej 
possible  by  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Manganese  Co.,  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corpn.,  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo  Union' Furnace  Co.,  Clinton  ! 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Donncr  Steel  Co.,  John  B.  Guernsey  &  Co.,  Jones  &( 
Laughlin  8t«el  Co.,  E.  E.  Marshall,  the  McKinney  Steel  Co,,  National! 
Tube  Co.,  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Seaboard' 
Steel  &  Manganese  Corpn.,  Southeastern  Iron  Corpn.,  the  YoungstonTi, 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  and  the  Wharton  Steel  Co. 


Tbuperatube  of  Blast-furnace  Hearth 

The  blast  furnace  was,  by  long  odds,  the  earliest  piece  of  industrial 
apparatus  operating  at  what  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  high  tempera- 
tures, i.e.,  above  1400°  C.  (2552*  F.).  It  is  a  furnace,  moreover,  whose 
operation  is  believed  to  be  extremely  susceptible  to  small  changes  in 
hearth  temperature.  Since  these  temperatures  have  not  been  measured 
by  the  majority  of  the  men  who  have  originated  or  accepted  this  theory 
of  the  importance  of  hearth  temperat\u*e,  it  is  perhaps  permissible  to 
wonder  just  how  this  theory  came  to  receive  such  universal  acceptance. 
The  men  operating  blast  furnaces  did  not — ^in  fact  could  not,  if  the  theory 


*  Published  by  pcnnianon  of  tbe  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Report 
or  research  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  tJ.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  NfitioDal 
Research  Council. 

t  Aaeistant  Pliytiicist,  U.  S.  Bureau  ot  Mines. 

I  Aaaistaat  Metallurgical  Chemist,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 
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is  correct — wait  for  the  invention  of  pyrometric  instruments  to  supply  the 
means  of  temperature  control.  Just  as  they  invented  the  theory  that 
hearth  temperature  should  play  an  important  part  in  furnace  control^ 
they  also  invented  a  method  of  measuring  that  temperature.  It  would  be  j 
difficult  to  assign  a  date  to  the  origin  of  this  pjTometric  theory.  Blast- 
furnace legend,  in  fact,  may  claim  for  it«elf  the  invention  of  the  first  high- 
temperature  pjTometcr;  that  is,  if  other  conditions  are  the  same,  high 
silicon  and  low  sulfur  in  the  metal  indicate  a  high  hearth  temperature  and 
a  drop  in  silicon  while  a  rise  in  sulfur,  not  attributable  to  other  causes, 
indicates  a  fall  in  hearth  temperature. 

This  has  never  been  shown  to  be  true,  of  course.  Moreover,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  such  a  statement  from  many  furnacemen  who  believe  in 
and  act  on  it.  Nevertheless,  the  moat  readily  apparent  phenomenon  in 
blast-furnace  practice  is  the  implicit  faith  of  the  furnace  operator  in  the 
theory  and  the  confidence  with  which  he  changes  his  burden  or  his  blast 
temperature,  or  puts  on  extra  coke  in  answer  to  the  chemist's  report  on 
the  last  cast.  A  chemist's  report  on  the  last  cast  means  silicon  and 
sulfur.  A  cloud  of  uncertainty  often  hangs  over  much  that  goes  into  and 
comes  out  of  a  blast  furnace.  Complete  analyses  of  slag  are  not  often 
made  and  gas  analyses  are  almost  rare,  but  the  writers  are  not  aware 
of  any  furnace  now  operating  at  which  mlicon  and  sulfur  is  n  ot  run  on 
each  cast,  reported  immediately,  scrutinized  carefully,  and  discussed 
earnestly.  The  furnace  operator  has  found  this  theorem  so  satisfactory 
a  guide  to  furnace  operation  that  he  has  had  no  cause  to  worrj'  over  his 
inabihty  to  set  down  his  knowledge  of  the  temperature  of  his  hearth  in 
terms  of  such  and  so  many  degrees  centigrade  on  the  gas-thermometer 
scale.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore,  why  no  attempt  at  pyro- 
metric control  has  been  made,  although  instruments  able  to  measure  the 
temperatures  encountered  have  been  available  for  two  decades. 
B  It  was  the  writer's  purpose  in  making  the  temperature  measurements 
Reported  in  this  paper  to  establish,  on  as  definite  a  quantitative  basis  as 
possible,  the  relation  between  the  temperature  in  the  furnace  hearth  and 
the  analysis  of  the  metal  made.  The  silicon-sulfur  theorem  is  unfortu- 
nately rather  indefinite.  The  silicon,  for  example,  is  alleged  to  depend 
not  only  on  the  temperature  but  also  on  the  slag  composition  and  volume^ 
the  siae  of  the  furnace,  the  tonnage  made  per  day,  and  the  character  of  the 
charge.  These  factors  are  in  doubt  in  that  each  can  mean  one  or  more  of 
several  things.  The  temperature  of  the  hearth  may  mean  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  metal  or  of  the  slag  in  the  hearth,  or  it  may  mean  the  tem- 
perature of  the  solid  stock  in  the  combustion  zone  or  of  the  products  of 
combustion  arising  from  that  zone.  By  the  composition  of  the  slag  one 
usually  means  its  "basicity."  This  again  doesn't  mean  anything  in 
particular ;  it  may  refer  to  the  percentage  of  lime  or  of  bases,  or  to  the 
ratio  of  lime  to  silica^  of  bases  to  silica,  of  Lime  to  acids,  or  of  baaea  to 
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acids.  The  size  of  the  furnace  may  mean  its  hearth  diameter,  its  bosh' 
diameter,  or  its  volume ;  the  "  character  of  the  stock  "  may  mean  anything. 
In  order  successfully  to  correlate  the  temperature  measurements  obuinedj 
at  the  several  furnaces,  therefore ,  it  was  necessary  at  the  same  time  tol 
secure  all  the  information  available  concerning  both  the  furnaces  and  the] 
furnace  practice. 

Temperature:    Measurements   and   Operating   Data   from    Iroit] 
Blast-furnace  Operation 

A  summary  of  the  temperature  measurements  made  by  the  writerB' 
and  some  of  the  operating  data  obtained  from  the  furnace  records  for 
twenty  iron  furnaces  are  given  in  Table  1.  The  furnaces  are  numbered 
arbitrarily  from  1  to  20,  as  shown  in  the  first  column.  Temperatures 
measured  with  a  set  of  Morse  type  optical  pyrometers  are  given  in  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  columns.  Under  the  caption  Tuyere  Tem- 
peratures are  given  the  temperature  readings  observed  when  the  pyro- 
meter was  sighted  through  the  tuyere  stock  and  along  the  axis  of  the  blow- 
pipe, through  the  tu^'ere  and  into  the  furnace.  These  temperatures  are 
corrected,  as  well  as  was  practicable,  for  the  absorption  of  the  glasBj 
screen  in  the  tuyere  sight.  The  slag  and  metal  temperatures  are  those 
observed  when  the  pyrometer  was  sighted  on  the  surface  of  the  slag  and 
metal  streams  in  their  respective  runners  at  flush  and  at  cast.  To  the 
observed  readings  hiis  been  applied  an  appropriate  emissivity  correc- 
tion. The  details  of  the  measurements  and  their  probable  accuracy 
will  be  discussed  later.  The  metal  and  alag  analyses  were  made  by  the 
companies'  chemists.  The  figures  in  the  last  four  columns  were  taken 
from  the  furnace  records  and  have  their  usual  significance.  The  fuel 
consumption  is  given  in  terms  of  pounds  of  carbon  in  place  of  the  usual 
pounds  of  coke  per  ton  of  metal. 


i 


Comparison    of  Silicon-sulfur   Pyrometer  with  Optical 

Pyrometer 


I 


A  casual  examination  of  the  figures  in  Table  1  reveals  little  to  support 
the  theorem  that  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  can  be  determined  from 
the  silicon  or  sulfur  in  the  metal  or  from  any  simple  relation  based  od 
metal  and  slag  analyses.  The  silicon  varies  from  0.92  to  2.40  per  cent., 
the  tuyere  temperature  from  1595°  to  1862'*  C.  (2903"  to  3384**  F.),  the 
slag  temperature  from  1437'  to  1643'*  C.  (2619°  to  2809°  F.),  and  the 
metal  temperature  from  1426°  to  1473°  C.  (2599°  to  2683°  F.).  The 
range  of  variation  found  in  this  limited  number  of  furnaces  is:  silicon, 
1.48  per  cent.,  tuyere  temperature  267°  C,  slag  temperature  106°,  and 
metal  temperature  47°.     The  silicon  in  the  hottest  metal  is  1.14  percent. 
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and  in  the  coldest  metal  1.05  per  cent.;  the  silicon  in  the  nietal  corre- 
sponding to  the  hottest  stag  is  1.70  per  cent.,  and  in  the  metal  accompany- 
ing the  coldest  slag  it  is  1.05.  The  metal  made  by  the  furnace  having 
the  highest  tuyere  temperature  carries  1.27  per  cent,  silicon.  Thefumace 
showing  the  coldest  tuyeres,  however,  made  metal  with  the  lowest  sili- 
con; that  is,  furnace  9,  tuyere  temperature  1595°  and  silicon  0.92  per 
cent. 

The  twenty  furnaces  were  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  increasing 
silicon  content  of  the  metal  and  were  divided  into  four  groups.  The 
operating  quantities  for  these  furnaces  were  averaged  by  groups  and  the 
results  are  shown  in  Table  2.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  establish  any  basis 
for  the  silicon-sulfur  theorem  from  these  data.  The  three  temperatures 
that  might  possibly  indicate  hearth  temperature  are  included  in  this 
table  as  well  as  the  three  expressions  that  might  indicate  the  basicity  of 
the  slag;  for  the  most  part  none  of  these  six  quantities  vary  markedly 
with  the  silicon  in  the  metal.  Group  I  has  average  basicity  and  a  low 
hearth  temperature;  group  IV  has  average  hearth  temperature  and  a 
low  basicity;  groups  II  and  III  have  both  average  hearth  temperature 
and  average  basicity. 

Table  2. — Furnaces  Grouped  According  to  Silicon  Content 


Group 


III 


IV 


Furnaces  included 5,  6,  9,  14,     4,  8,  12,  13,1   7,  10,   11, 

;         20                  15  16,  19 

1.02               1.23  1.49 

0.038  0.034  '       0.033 

1661                1712  I         1728 

1485                1495  1483 

1438                1460  1458 

1.28                1.31  1.33 

1.39                1.41  1.47 

1.04                1.01  1.01 

480                  814  104S 


Silicon  in  metal 

Sulfur  in  metal 

Tuyere  temperature,  degreea  C. 
Slag  temperature,  degrees  C. . . . 
Metal  temperature,  d^rees  C.  . 

CaO/SiO, 

CaO  +  MgO/SiOi 

CaO  +  MgO/SiO,  +  A1,0, 

Viscosity  of  slag 


1,  2,  3,  17, 

-  18 
1.96 

0.031 
1718 
1530 
1467 
1.12 
1.25 
0.86 
690 


Table  3. — Furnaces  Grouped  According  to  Tuyere  Temperatures 


Group 

V. 

11,  15,  16, 
17,  18 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

12,  13, 14, 
19,20 

1,  4,  6,  7, 
10 

2,  3,  8,  9, 

Tuyere  temperature,  degrees  C. 

1827 

1704 

1649 

1623 

Slag  temperature,  degreea. C 

1516 

1497 

1497 

1491 

Metal  temperature,  degrees  C . . 

1467 

1455 

1452 

1450 

1.55 

1.18 

1.48 

1.59 

Slag  temperature  minus  metal 

49 

42 

45 

41 

In  order  to  look  at  these  datA  in  the  other  direction,  the  furnaces  were 
rearranged  in  the  order  of  decreasing  tuyere  temperatures,  and  averaged 
in  four  groups.  The  results  of  this  arrangement,  as  given  in  Table  3, 
show  that  the  slag  is  quite  uniformly  45°  hotter  than  the  metal  and  that 
the  metal  temperature  is  quite  closely  proportional  to  the  tuyere  tempera- 
tures, the  metal  temperature  rising  8°  for  every  100"*  increase  in  tuyere 
temperature.  In  this  case  group  IV,  with  the  coldest  hearth,  ahows  the 
highest  silicon. 

Calculation  of  Silicon  in  Metal 

With  the  aid  of  more  or  less  complete  data  on  a  number  of  furnaces,  it 
usually  impossible  to  miss  a  relation  existing  between  the  various  quan- 
■ities  once  preconceived  theories  have  been  discarded.     In  the  present 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  silicon  in  the  metal  can  be  calculated  from 
the  following  equation  with  an  average  error  of  ten  points  of  silicon  and  a 
maximum  error  of  twenty  points. 

If        S  =  per  cent,  of  silicon  in  metal; 

t  =  tempe-ratimi  of  slag,  degrees  C; 
T  =^  tons  of  metal  made  in  24  hr.; 
D  =  hearth  diameter,  in  feet; 
F  =  pounds  of  coke  per  ton  of  metal; 
M  =  per  cent,  of  silica  in  the  coke. 


then 


5  =  ^^'  ^[o.238  +  0.143  ^^  +  0.0012  {t  -  1500j]  (1) 

t  There  are  insufficient  data  from  the  first  six  furnaces  to  enable  one  to 
compare  the  actual  results  with  the  equation.  For  the  remaining  four- 
teen furnaces  sufficient  data  of  sorts  are  available,  and  the  silicon  has  been 
calculated  from  this  equation;  the  results  are  shown  in  Table  4. 


Table  4. — Cakulaled  Silicon  Contents 

KurbMw 
Nutnbef 

Silicoo. 

AetuftI , 

ParC*at. 

Silicoo, 
CalouUt«d, 
P«r  C«iit. 

IKff«r«ooe. 
Per  Ceni.  X 

10< 

Funiftc* 

Number 

Silicon. 

Actual. 

P«  C«t. 

I   OS 

SUicoo. 
CdcalftUd, 
F«r  C«nt. 

I>ilI«r«aM. 

P«r  Cut.  X 

10. 

7 

1.61 

1.58 

-   8 

U 

1.03 

fi 

& 

1.29 

1.21 

8 

15 

1  27 

1.36 

-  9 

[     » 

0  90 

1  07 

-11 

16 

1  59 

1,45 

14 

1    10 

1.87 

i.2e 

It 

17 

1.70 

1.61 

9 

1  ^ 

1.42 

1.26 

lA 

18 

1.76 

1.57 

19 

F   IS 

l.U 

1.24 

-10 

19 

1.57 

1.46 

11 

13 

1.14 

1.19     1 

-   5 

20 

0.97 

l.Ol 

-  4 

In  Fig.  1  the  calculated  and  the  actual  values  of  the  silicon  are  shown 
diagrammatically.     It  is  rather  difficult  to  attribute  the  agreement  solely 
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^1     to  coincidence;  in  fact,  it  is  definitely  evident  from    Tabic  4  and  Fig.  I  ^^ 
^M     that  the  equation  is  an  approximation  of  the  true  relation.     It  must  not        1 
^H     be  concluded,  however,  that  the  equation  can  give  the  answer  to  the  prob*^^H 
^V     lem  with  any  finality.     It  can  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  the  besfei^H 
^M      quantitative  expression  that  has  so  far  been  offered  for  predicting  tb&^H 
^H      silicon  in  the  metal-                                                                                              i 
^B           The  interpretation  of  the  equation  1  is  rather  simple.    FM  is  the       i 
^K     pounds  of  silica  per  ton  of  metal  in  the  form  of  coke  aah.    This  quantity,        1 
^m      divided  by  47.7,  indicates  the  silicon  the  metal  would  carry  if  all  tbe^H 
^1      siUca  in  the  coke  ash  were  reduced  to  silicon  and  entered  the  metal  and  i^^| 
^1      none  of  the  silica  from  the  ore  or  from  the  stone  were  reduced.    Actually^^H 
^1      the  siHca  required  to  produce  the  silicon  in  the  average  metal,  for  thea^^H 
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^■^    fourteen  furnaces,  is  about  54  por  cent,  of  the  silica  in  the  coke  ash. 
^H       The  values  for  the  individual  furnaces  vary  from  47.4  to  66,5  per  cent. 
^H       The  furnace  "recovers"  therefore  something  better  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
^H       silicon  in  the  coke  ash.     This  siUcon  recovery  varies  largely,  and  almost 
^H       exclusively,  with  the  tons  of  metal  made  per  square  foot  of  hearth  area. 
^H       In  addition,  but  to  a  much  less  important  extent,  it  varies  with  the  tem- 
^B       perature  of  the  slag.     An  increase  of  100°  in  slag  temperature  increases 
^^       the  silicon  about  0.06  per  cent.     Since  the  sihcon  is  thus  so   slightly 
affected  by  the  slag  temperature,  it  is  obviously  impossible  practically 
to  determine  the  slag  temperature  from  the  siUcon  in  the  mct-al.     It  ia 
scarcely  within  the  scope  of  the  present  paper  to  discuss  this  problem  fur- 
ther; although  the  question  of  silicon  control  may  be  of  importance  to  the 
general  problem  of  furnace  operation  and  control,  the  sole  reason  for  cod-       1 
sidering  it  here  was  to  show  that  it  is  but  a  slight  indication  of  the  hearth       J 
temperature  theoretically  and  that  practically  it  is  no  indication  at  all.        I 
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^t     Furnaces  have  been  operated  many  years  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Birilicon  in  the  metal  is  a  hearth  thermometer,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  a 
cold  furnace  (i.e.,  a  furnace  producing  low-sihcon  metal)  can  be  cured  by 
increasing  the  coke  charge  per  ton  of  metal.     Equation  1  shows  that  the 
silicon  can  be  raised  by  increasing  the  coke  consumption,  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  such  an  increase  in  coke  consumption  increases  the  amount  of 
silicon  in  the  coke  ash,  quite  independent  of  any  change  it  might  produce 
in  the  temperature  of  the  hearth. 

^V                       SuLFim  IN  THE  Metal  as  a  Pyrometeii 

H      If         8  =  per  cent,  sulfur  in  metal; 

H                S  =  per  cent,  sulfur  in  slag; 

^B                 t  -  temperature  of  metal,  in  degrees  centigrade; 

^               B  =  ratio  CaO  -f  MgO  •^  A1,0,  +  SiO, 

it  can  be  shown  that  the  empirical  equation 
B             8  =  0.074  -h  0.0183  5  -  O.OOOGl  ((  -  1400)  -  0,037  B            (2) 
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raising  the  tomperatureof  the  metal,  and  by  lowering  the  sulfur  in  theslag^^ 
This  is  the  old  story  of  sulfur  control  but  for  the  first  time  in  quantitative 
form,  and  substantiated  by  a  certain  amount  of  proof.     The  ratio  ofd 
bases  to  acids  is  used  as  an  independent  variable  here  merely  because  i^ 
gives  more  concordant  results  than  the  ratio  either  of  bases  to  silica,  or  ( 
lime  to  silica.     In  the  same  way  the  temperature  of  the  metal  is  used  iol 
preference  to  the  temperature  either  of  the  slag  or  of  the  tuyeres,  because* 
the  agreement  is  better.     It  must  be  remembered  that  both  equations 
1  and  2  are  offered  merely  as  empirical  equations  found  by  trial  to  agree 
with   the  observed  facts  with  the  consistency  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2. 
There  will  be  ample  time  to  theorize  about  these  relations  when  their 
truth  has  been  satisfactorily  established.     It  may  be  of  interest  to  notice^J 
however,  that  of  the  three  proposed  expressions  for  the    "basicity^'' 
of  the  slag  the  ratio  of  bases  to  acids  seems  to  be  the  most  significant. 

Determining  Metal  Temperature  without  Pyrometric 
Measurement 

The  sharply  defined  effect  of  metal  temperature  on  the  sulfur  in  the 
metal  suggests  immediately  the  use  of  equation  2  for  determining  this 
temperature.     If  the  equation  is  rewritten 

t   =  1521  H-  30  S  -  61  fl  -  1666  s  (3) 

the  temperature  of  the  metal  can  be  directly  computed.  Si  nee  from  Table 
3  the  slag  temperature  averages  45"  hotter  than  the  metal  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  slag  temperature  can  also  be  made.     This  has  been  done  and 

Table  B.—Calcidated  StiJfur  Content 


Furnare 

Xumb«r 

SuUur, 

ActuiU 

Per  Cent. 

SulfoT. 

Calculated 
Por  Cent. 

DifTemiofl. 
P«  C«iil. 

FurnftcH 
Number 

SuIIur, 

Aetukl 

P«  Cent. 

Rulftir. 
Calculated 
Por  Cent. 

Per  CWL 

1 

0.0S3 

0.033 

0.000 

10 

0.031 

0.026 

+0.005 

2 

0.026 

0.033 

-0.008 

11 

0.024 

0.023 

+0.001 

3 

0.026 

0.035 

-0.009 

12 

0.030 

0.027 

+0  003 

4 

'0.034 

0.028 

+0.006 

13 

0.020 

0.016 

+0,004 

6 

0.080 

0.040 

-0.004 

14 

0.036  • 

O.QSB 

-0.002 

6 

0.044 

O.OSO 

-O.OOfi 

U 

0.034 

0.026 

+0  OOS 

1         ^ 

O.OSfi 

0.038 

-0.003 

16 

0.032 

0.036 

-0  004 

F         8 

0.049 

0.045 

+0,004 

17 

0.041 

0.034 

+0  007 

9 

0  049 

0  047 

+0.002 

18 

0.029 

0.033 

-0.004 

the  results  are  given  in  Table  6.  It  is  observed  that  the  maximum  dis- 
crepancy between  the  observed  and  the  calculated  temperatures  is  16' 
and  that  the  average  discrepancy  is  7.4^.  As  the  calculated  value 
involves  all  the  errors  in  chemical  analyses  for  5  in  the  metal,  and  for 
CaO,  MgO,  AljOi,  SiOi,  and  S  in  the  slag,  the  agreement  is  remarkably 
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Me.  Moreover,  as  will  be  mentioned  later,  the  uncertainty  in  the 
urometer  readings  on  the  metal  is  easily  7*.  For  any  ordinary  pur- 
»se,  calculation  gives  perfectly  satisfactory  metal  temperatiu*es  but 
e  calculated  slag  temperatures  may  be  50°  in  error;  the  average  error 
r  slag  temperature  is  19.5°.  As  was  shown  by  Table  3,  a  change  of  8" 
irresponds,  in  a  general  sort  of  way,  with  a  100°  change  in  tuyere  tem- 
tratiu%.  Hence  it  would  be  expected,  and  it  is  found  to  be  true,  that 
I  attempt  to  trace  back  from  the  sulfur  in  the  metal  to  the  tuyere 
mperature  fafe. 

Conclusions  Concerning  Relations  between  Silicon,  Sulfub, 
AND  Hearth  Tekfesatube 

The  facts  presented  and  discussed  above  appear  to  point  to  a  number 
conclusions  many  of  which  are  quite  contrary  to  what  has  heretofore 

ten  accepted,  and  which  may  be  of  importance  to  furnace  operators. 

.  summary  form  they  may  be-  stated : 


Table  6. — Calculated  Metal  and  Slag  Temperatures 


Fiimac« 
Namb«r 

Metal  Tempenture, 
Actual         Calculated 

DesrwaC. 
DiffereDoe 

Slac  T«raperattir«, 
Actual         Calculated 

D^reM  C. 
Diffcreace 

1 

'      1463              1463 

0 

1526 

1508 

!        +18 

2 

1467            1480 

-13 

1524 

1525 

j    - 1 

3 

1462             1478 

-16 

1530 

1523 

1        +  7 

4 

1470            1459 

+  11 

1506 

1504 

+  2 

5 

1443             1449 

-   6 

1473 

1494 

1        -21 

6 

1426            1436 

-10 

1531 

1481 

+50 

7 

1444            1448 

-   4 

1473 

1492 

'        -19 

8 

'      1437             1430 

+  7 

1451 

1474 

'         -23 

9 

'      1437             1434 

+  3 

1437 

1479 

-44 

10 

1456     ;        1448 

+  8 

1449 

1494 

-46 

11 

.      1467             1466 

+  1 

1460 

1511 

-42 

12 

1454             1449 

+  5 

1493 

1494 

-   1 

13 

1473             1464 

+  9 

1511 

1509 

+  2 

14 

1      1437             1441 

-  4 

1481 

1486 

-  5 

15 

{      1468             1456 

+12 

1514 

1501 

+13 

16 

1459             1465 

-  6 

1528 

1510 

1        -18 

17 

;      1471              1459 

+  12 

1543 

1504 

1        -39 

18 

1471              1477 

-  6 

1525 

1522 

+  3 

1.  The  silicon  in  the  metal  is  not  dependent  on  the  chemical  composi- 
}n  of  the  slag;  the  temperature  of  the  hearth;  the  silica  content  of  the 
e;  the  viscosity  of  the  slag;  the  blast  temperature. 

2.  The  silicon  in  the  metal  is  dependent  on  the  silica  in  the  coke  ash; 
le  speed  of  operation  expressed  as  tons  of  metal  per  day  per  square 
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foot  of  hearth  area;  the  Blag  temperature,  but  to  an  almost  negligiblSj 
extent. 

3.  It  is  impossible,  practically,  to  estimate  the  temperature  of  tlifl 
combustion  zone  of  the  metal,  or  of  the  slag  from  any  simple  exprcsBion 
involving  the  silicon  content  of  the  metal. 

4.  The  sulfur  in  the  metal  ia  not,  in  general,  lower  with  high  silicon 
metal. 

5.  The  sulfur  in  the  metal  is  dependent  on  the  sulfur  in  the  slag;  the 
temperature  of  the  metal;  the  ratio  of  bases  to  acid. 

6.  The  temperature  of  the  metal  can  be  calculatenjifrom  the  sulfur ^J 
in  the  slag,  the  sulfur  in  the  metal,  and  the  ratio  of  bases  to  acids  in  the^f 
slag.     The  maximum  error  in  this  calculation  is  16"  C.  and  the  average 
error  is  7.5°.    This  error  may  easily  be  attributed  to  errors  in  chemical 
analyses,  in  pyrometric  measurements,  to  both,  or  to  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  equation  from  which  the  temperatures  were  calculated. 

7.  The  temperature  of  the  slag  can  be  calculated  from  the  same  vari 
ables  witli  a  maximum  variation  of  50"  and  with  an  average  error  of  19. 
degrees. 

To  the  extent  that  the  furnace  operator  is  satisfied  with  the  production 
of  metal  that  meets  the  silicon  and  sulfur  specifications,  the  pyrometer 
has  Uttle  to  offer.  Knowing  the  temperature  of  the  slag  and  of  the;^H 
metal  it  is  possible  to  predict  the  analysis  of  the  following  cast.  Know-^^ 
ing  the  analysis  of  the  metal  and  of  the  slag,  it  is  possible  to  estimate 
the  temperature  of  the  preceding  cai*t.  The  pyroineter  has  something 
to  tell  about  what  i.s  going  to  happen  and  that  perhaps  is  an  advantage. 
Often  a  few  hours  mean  much  in  the  operation  of  a  furnace.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  easily  possible  to  overrate  this  advantage. 

There  is  more  to  the  operation  of  the  blast  furnace,  however,  than 
controlling  the  silicon  and  sulfur  content  of  the  metal.  The  real  furnace 
problem  is  the  production  of  a  given  tonnage  of  metal  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  and  with  the  least  expenditure  of  materials.  The  preced- 
ing discussion  has  not  touched  that  problem.  The  existence  of  certain 
temperatures  in  the  hearth  has  been  shown  and  Iheir  effect  has  been 
discussed.  A  complete  pyrometric  study  of  the  blast  furnace  should 
go  further  than  this,  it  should  attempt  to  find  out  the  reason  for  the 
temperatures  observed.  Every  furnaceman  is  trying  to  keep  his  coki 
consumption  at  a  minimum;  the  mark  of  that  minimum,  the  sign  which' 
says  he  shall  not  go  further,  is  a  cold  hearth.  It  has  been  shown  that 
a  reduction  in  coke  lowers  the  siUcon  in  the  metal  without  indicating 
a  drop  in  temperature.  There  is  a  possibility,  therefore — the  writers 
insist,  however,  that  it  is  only  a  possibility — that  some  furnnceroen 
have  stflpped  on  the  high  side  of  the  minimum  from  fear  of  low-siUcoD' 
iron.  It  is  where  a  serious  attempt  is  made  for  a  low-coke  campaign 
that  the  pyrometer  promises  to  be  most  useful.    Take  the  case  of  furnaces 
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15  and  16  in  Table  1,  which  were  burning  1518  and  1502  lb.  of  carbon  per 
ton  of  metal.  The  pyrometer  readings  show  that  there  was  no  danger 
here  of  a  cold  hearth.  The  metal  and  slag  temperatures  are  above  the 
average,  and  the  tuyere  temperatures  are,  respectively,  the  highest  and 
the  third  highest  observed. 

Manganese  in  the  Blast  Fubnace 

Manganese  oxide,  like  silica,  is  reduced  at  a  higher  temperature  than 
iron  oxide.  It  is  generally  believed,  therefore,  that  a  blast  furnace 
making  high-silicon  pig,  spi^eleisen,  or  ferromanganese  must  operate 
with  a  hotter  hearth  than  a  furnace  making  basic  iron.  The  Biu^au  of 
Mines  has  published*  a  summary  of  the  temperatures  observed  in  the 
hearth  of  seven  ferromanganese  fiu*naces  and  five  spiegeleisen  furnaces. 
The  following  figures  will  show  how  the  temperatures  in  the  manganese- 
alloy  furnaces  compare  with  the  temperatures  in  the  iron  furnaces  dis- 
cussed above. 

TuTKRB  Slag  Mvtai. 

FUMXACB  TtMrSKATCRB,  TEMrBKATCSB,  TSHPSBATintS , 

Amuei,  Atbbaob,  Atbbass, 

DBORiBa  C  Dtousa  C.  Dso>maa  C. 

Iron 1706  1498  1455 

Spiegeleisen 1597  1427  1392 

Ferromanganeae 1550  1426  1386 

The  manganese-alloy  furnaces  are  considerably  colder  than  the  iron 
furnaces  in  spite  of  the  higher  temperature  required  to  reduce  manganese 
oxide  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  average  carbon  per  ton  of  metal 
consumed  is  5323  lb.  (2414  kg.)  for  the  ferromanganese  furnace  and  3444 
lb.  (1562  kg.)  for  the  spiegeleisen  furnace. 

It  was  concluded  as  a  result  of  the  Bureau's  investigation  of  manga- 
nese furnaces  that  an  improvement  in  practice  would  result  from  the  use 
of  less  coke  and  from  increasing  the  ratio  of  bases  to  silica  in  the  slag. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  pyrometer  in  furnace  control,  the 
following  figures  may  be  of  interest.  The  writers  observed  the  opera- 
tion of  a  furnace  making  ferromanganese  for  12  days.  Certain  of  the 
daily  operating  quantities  are  shown  in  Table  7.  The  charging  of  this 
furnace  was  done  on  the  basis  of  the  silicon  in  the  metal  and  of  the  opera- 
tor's judgment  of  the  hearth  temperature.  The  ratio  of  bases  to  silica 
was  quite  irregular,  but  in  general  much  too  low.  It  was  only  on  the  fourth 
and  twelfth  days  that  it  was  anything  near  what  it  should  have  been. 

'  P.  H.  Royster;  PriMiuctinii  uf  Ki'rromanKHncsf  in  the  Blast  P'umace.     bull.  146 
(Feb.,  1919);  Biirpaii  of  Minw  War  Mi/i^ral^  I nrestigalion  Series  No.  5  (Dec.,  1918). 
P.  H.  Royster:  Production  of  Spi^eleisen  in  the  Blast  Furnace.    Bureau  of  Mines 
War  MineraU  Investigation  Series  No.  6  (Dec.,  1918). 
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Table  7,~Daily  R&miU 

of  Furnace  Making  FerromangaTxese 

ttar 

Pounds  of 

Cok«  per  Ton 

or  Metal 

in  lii»K 

Silicon 
in  Metftl. 
Per  Cefll- 

TciupeistUTB 
of  Metal 
Decree*  C- 

TetnrwrKtur» 
nl  TurwM. 

Per  Cut 
MaaustM 

1 

7,718 

1.34 

2.20 

1,412 

1,571 

11.0 

2 

8,826 

1.36 

2.30 

1.426 

7.8 

3 

7,974 

1.38 

2.05 

1.450 

1,611 

6.1 

4 

8.109 

1.62 

1.58 

1,475 

1.622 

4.9 

6 

8,333 

1.45 

0.61 

1,456 

9  3 

« 

8,154 

1.48 

0.77 

1,456 

1,508 

6.3 

7 

7,885 

1.48 

1.78 

1,460 

1,614 

6.1 

8 

8.534 

1,45 

0.40 

1,514 

8.8 

0 

10.326 

1.42 

0.41 

.... 

9.0 

10 

8,669 

1.33 

0.40 

1,480 

1.546 

8.5 

11 

8,579 

1.40 

0.03 

1,480 

1,633 

6.6 

12 

6,797 

1.52 

1.86 



4.0 

On  these  two  days  the  "basicity"  was  1.52,  and  the  manganese  in  the*' 
slag  was  4.9.     The  coke  consumption  was  in  every  case  much  too  high, 
its  effect  being  to  increase  the  slag  volume,  lower  the  basicity,  and  in- 
crease the  manganese  lost  in  the  slag.     The  coke  consumption  on  the 
twelth  day  was  but  82  per  cent,  of  the  coke  used  on  the  fourth  day,  but ; 
the  results  were  much  better,  the  per  cent,  manganese  in  the  slag  being) 
equally  low  and  the  slag  voluiuc  lower.     The  failure  of  the  silicon  thcnno-i 
metric  theorem  to  give  the  true  temperatures  or  to  serve  practically  as  z\ 
guide  to  good  operation  is  evident  throughout.     Bearing  in  mind  that 
the  average  metal  temperature  in  ferromanganese  practice  is  1386°,  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  was  a  very  hot  furnace.     On  the  eighth  daj',  the 
metal  was  extremely  hot  (1514°  C.)  and  yet  the  silicon  had  dropped  over 
night  from  1.78  per  cent,  to  0.40  per  cent.     The  operator,  fearing  a  cold 
hearth,  put  on  extra  coke  that  day,  which  took  al>out  24  hr.  to  pass  down  | 
the  stack,  running  up  the  coke  consumption  on  the  ninth  day  to  the 
remarkable  figure  10,320  lb.  per  ton  but  did  not  raise  the  silicon.     The^ 
tons  of  metal  made  on  the  ninth  day  was  only  38  compared  with  47  on 

Ithe  eighth  day  and  an  average  of  about  50  tons  per  day  for  the  first  seven 
days.  It  can  be  shown  that  it  cost  the  furnace  profits  about  $3000  on 
the  ninth  day  to  conclude  that  the  furnace  was  getting  cold  because  the 
silicon  dropped  from  1.78  per  cent,  to  0.40  per  cent, 
are 
aba 
mei 


Measurkmekt  of  Temperattres  at  the  Blast  Fubnacb 

The  pyrometric  measurements  upon  which  the  figures  in  this  paper 
are  based  comprise  over  thirty-six  hundred  readings  at  iron  furnaces  and 
about  forty-one  hundred  readings  at  manganese  furnaces.  The  instru- 
ments used  were  Morse  type  optical  pyrometers,  the  outfit  consisting  of 
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ro  telescopes  and  absorption  screens,  tour  lamps,  and  three  Weston 
milliammeters.     Tlie  lamps  and  one  of  the  absorption  screens  were  cali- 
brated  by  Leeds  &.  Northrup.     The  milHainmeters  were  calibrated  at 
intervals  during  the  investigation  in  the  Bureau's  laboratories  against  a 
standard   resistance  and  a  standard  cell.     Effort  was  made  to  avoid 
instrumental   errors  by   frequent   interchanging  of  the  four  variable 
combinations;  observer,  lamp,  screen,  and  milUammeter.     There  werej 
forty-eight  of  such  combinations  possible  and   the  concordance  was" 
satisfactory  at  all  times,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Weston  ammeter. 
One  of  them  suddenly  began  reading  110*  C.  high,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  attach  a  shunt  to  it.     All  of  them  persist  in  collecting  particles  of  iron,  ( 
or  magnetic  iron  oxide,  on  the  magnets  obstructing  the  movement  of  the 
swinging  coils. 

The  measurement  of  the  metal  temperature  is  the  simplest  of  the 
three  measurements  the  writers  have  attempted.  The  telescope  can  be 
sighted  from  a  distance  of  about  10  ft.  (3  m.)  on  the  metal  stream  flowing 
over  the  dam  just  below  the  skimmer.  Occasionally  the  presence  of 
traces  of  slag  carried  along  with  the  metal  causes  trouble.  Following 
Burgess,  the  eraisaivity  of  iron  has  been  taken  to  be  0.40. 

The  measurement  of  the  slag  temperature  is  somewhat  more  difficult. 
The  viscosity  of  the  slags  observed  varied  from  3  to  20  C.  G.  S.  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  slag  nmner  is  different  at  each  furnace,  although  in 
general  all  of  them  arc  difficult  to  obscr\'c.  Considerable  "spitting"  at 
the  cinder  notch,  clouds  of  sulfur-bearing  gases  arising  from  the  stream, 
the  presence  of  small  pieces  of  chilled  slag  on  the  surface  of  the  flowing 
cinder  combine  often  to  tax  one's  ingenuity  to  get  a  fair  sight  on  the  slag. 
The  cmissivity  of  the  slag  has  been  taken  to  be  0.65  although  it  seems] 
probable  that  0.70  is  more  n<rarly  correct.  This  change  in  assumed 
emisaivity  would  necessitate  subtracting  10*  C.  from  the  slag  tempera- 
tures as  recorded  in  Tabic  1. 

The  most  difficult  reading  of  all  is  that  of  the  so-called  "tuyere  tem- 
perature." In  the  first  place,  there  are  several  different  things  visible 
through  the  tuyere  glasB.  Coke  in  dancing  lumps,  each  at  a  different 
temperature,  can  be  identified  with  certainly;  very  rarely  can  anything 
resembUng  a  liquid  be  seen.  The  falling  "  globules  "  of  slag  and  metal  on 
their  way  from  the  bosh  to  the  hearth  have  doubtless  been  describ 
more  often  than  they  have  been  seen.  About  a  third  of  the  time,  at  the 
average  furnace,  nothing  is  visible  except  a  fiamc.  The  tuyere  tempera- 
tures recorded  in  Table  1  are  merely  the  average  of  several  hundred  read- 
ings at  each  furnace  taken  at  random  through  unselected  tuyeres  with 
the  hope  that  stich  an  average  will  more  or  less  approximate  the  average 
temperature.  There  is  no  combustion-xone  temperature  apart  from  the 
average  combustion-zone  temperature.  The  uncertainty  here  is  not  so 
much  due  to  difficulties  in  reading  as  to  difficulty  in  defining  a  tem^ra^- 
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ture.  A  correction  to  the  obflerved  temperature  must  be  made  in  the 
case  of  tuyere  temperatures  on  account  of  the  absorption  of  the  glass 
screen  in  the  tuyere  sight.  This  has  been  taken  to  be  25°  C,  which  is 
probably  low.  This  absorption  with  a  very  clean  glass  may  be  as  low 
as  15°;  but  due  to  the  flue  dust  in  the  hot  blast,  picked  up  in  its  journey 
through  the  stoves,  the  tuyere  glass  is  never  perfectly  clean.  To  add 
another  25°  to  the  tuyere  temperatures  in  Table  1  would  probably  more 
closely  approach  the  truth. 

DISCUSSION 

,  A.  1,.  Feild,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (written  discusHion*). — In  equation  2|^J 
B  is  us<!(l  to  denote  the  ratio  of  bases  (lime  plus  magnesia)  to  acid^^l 
(alumina  plus  silica)  it  being  stated  that  this  ratio  gives  more  concordant 
results  than  the  ratio  either  of  ba.ses  to  silica,  or  of  time  to  silica.  I  find, 
however,  that,  by  making  u.-*e  of  the  ratio  between  true  CaO  (CaO 
by  analysis  minus  sulfur  calculated  to  CaS)  to  acids,  equation  2  may  be 
modified  to  agree  with  the  obser\'ed  facts  witliin  an  average  error  of 
0.0041  jHir  cent,  sulfur  instead  of  0.0045  \kt  cent.  The  revised  equation 
is 

8  =  0.072  +  0.01835  -  0.00061  (t  -  1400)  -  0.0403B 

where  B  is  the  ratio  of  true  CaO  to  AUOa  plus  SiO»,  and  the  other  eymbols 
have  the  same  significance  as  before. 

I  would  not  appear  to  stress  too  much  this  slightly  better  agreement 
of  the  revised  equation  with  the  observed  sulfur.  Yet  I  believe  that  the 
use  of  thi.-?  ratio  of  true  CaO  to  acids  is  to  be  preferred,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  fact  that  it  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  previous  findings 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  magnesia  and  other 
impurities  on  slag  viscosity. - 

The  empirical  relations  found  for  the  twenty  furnaces  investigated 
should  be  of  great  interest  txith  to  the  metallurgist  and  the  fumaceman, 
but  to  establish  firmly  the  validity  of  these  equations,  the  investigation 
shouh!  include  a  somewhat  wider  range  of  practice.    For  instance,  Table 

1  includes  no  pig  iron  with  more  than  0.050  per  cent,  sulfur.  So  far  a."* 
this  element  is  concerned,  all  the  cases  cited  fall  within  what  is  generally 
designated  as  good  practice  in  the  case  of  foundry,  basic,  or  Bessemer 
iron,  but  the  examples  do  not  cover  the  entire  range  of  good  practice. 
Iron  with  0060  per  cent,  sulfur  is  quite  commonly  used  in  the  basic 
open-hearth.  Data  for  several  irons  a  little  high  in  Bulfiu*  or  off-grade 
would  permit  a  proper  estimate  to  be  placed  upon  the  value  of  equation 

2  as  an  instrument  in  everyday  works  control.     Similarly,  equation  1, 

♦  Received  Sept.  24.  1919 

».V  L.  FeiW  and   P.  11.  Ri.ysler:  Slag  Viscwity  Tables  for  Blart-furnacc  Work. 
Tgek.  Paper  187  (1918)  4  et  seq. 
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aling  with  the  per  cent,  of  silicon  in  the  metal,  would  bo  even  more 
invincing  if  it  were  to  apply  to  a  wider  range  than  from  0.96  to  1.76  per 
nt.  silicon.  Nevertheless,  even  within  the  range  ot  practice  covered, 
It  is  remarkable  that  any  arithmetical  relations^  however  empirical, 
have  been  established. 

I  Probably  the  statement  that  will  meet  the  most  opposition  from 
fumacemeh  is  that  the  sulfur  in  the  metal  is  not,  in  general,  lower  with 
high-silicon  metal.  I  believe,  however,  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  the 
accepted  silicon -sulfur  theorem  with  this  radical  conclusion.  The  latter 
is  based  on  observations  on  twenty  different  furnaces,  operated  under 
diverse  conditions  and  with  the  usual  differences  in  dimensions,  tendency 
[toward  slips,  uniformity  of  blast  distribution  and  stock  descent.  While 
it  has  been  possible  to  derive  from  such  data  empirical  formulae  that  hold 
remarkably  well  for  the  case  of  silicon  and  of  sulfur,  taken  separately, 
it  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  correlate  silicon  and  sulfur  over  the 
wide  range  of  practice  selected.  It  is  hoped  that  the  validity  of  equations 
1  and  2  will  be  further  proved  by  a  series  of  experiments  on  a  single 
furnace,  covering  a  considerable  range  of  sulfur  and  silicon  values.  By 
confining  the  application  of  the  two  equations  to  a  single  furnace,  a 
relation  may  l)e  deduced  which  will  show  that,  in  these  circumstances, 
e  sulfur  in  the  metal  is,  in  general,  lower  with  high  silicon  content. 
By  making  a  single  assumption,  which  appears  permissible,  it  can 
be  shown  from  the  data  in  Table  1  that  there  is  a  well-defined  relation 
tween  silicon  and  sulfur,  and  of  the  sort  expected.  It  will  be  observed 
"that  the  corresponding  temperatures  of  slag  and  metal,  given  in  columns 
3  and  4  respectively,  do  not  differ  on  the  average  by  more  than  SI**- 
casurements  of  slag  and  metal  temperatures  are  subject  to  experi- 
mental errors,  particularly  the  former.  If  10°  is  subtracted  from  the 
slag  temperatures,  as  suggested  by  Messrs.  Royster  and  Joseph,  to 
correspond  to  an  emissivity  of  0.70  instead  of  0.65,  the  average  difference 
between  slag  and  metal  temperatures  will  be  only  41°.  For  our  present 
purpose,  we  will  assume  that  the  temperatures  of  slag  and  metal  are 
equal  for  any  given  furnace.  It  is  then  readily  proved  that  equations 
1  and  2  may  be  combined,  thus 


Si  -h  2«h^  ^j  =  ^^^f  0.263  -H  0.365  -  0.0732«  -|-  0.143  ^A    (a) 

where  Si  is  equal  to  the  silicon  in  the  metal,  iS  the  per  cent/  of  sulfur 
in  the  slag,  and  the  other  symbols  have  their  former  significance. 

If  desired,  B  may  be  replaced  by  B',  where  B'  is  equal  to  the  ratio 
pf  true  Lime  to  alumina  plus  silica,  in  which  case  the  equation  becomes 

Si  +  28  f™  \  =   ™( 0.260  +  0.36.S  -  0.0792B'  +  0.143  ^)    [b) 
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An  exanuDation  of  equation  a  shows  that  when  the  pounds  of  coke  per 
ton  of  metal,  the  per  cent,  of  silica  in  the  coke,  the  tons  of  metal  made 
in  24  hr.,  the  sulfur  in  the  alag,  and  the  basicity  of  the  slag  are  held  con- 
stanti  the  quantity 

Si  +  2ks  =  constant  (c) 

FM 
where  it  is  a  constant  equal  to     _    '     In  order  for  {Si  +  2ks)  to  bo 

constant,  it  is  necessary  for  the  silicon  to  go  up  when  the  sulfur  goes 
down,  and  vice  versa.  Such  a  change  might  be  produced  by  a  fall  in 
blast  temperature,  an  increa^ie  or  decrease  in  atmospheric  moisture,  or  a 
change  in  the  regularity  of  movement  of  the  atook.  For  this  particular 
furnace,  therefore,  a  sudden  unexpected  increase  or  decrease  in  silicon  is 
accompanied  by  an  opposite  ctiange  in  the  sulfur  content.  If  lime  or 
coke  is  put  on  or  tuken  off,  there  is  another  set  of  conditions  to  which 
equation  c  applies,  but  with  a  different  value  for  the  constant  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  equation. 

Since  the  values  for  M,  the  per  cent,  silica  in  the  coke,  and  for  D, 
the  diameter  of  the  hearth  are  not  given,  it  is  not  possible  to  apply 
equations  a  or  6.  Such  a  computation  would  be  interesting  as  it  would 
indicate  what  percentages  of  silicon  would  be  expected  for  various 
arbitrarily  chosen  sulfur  values.  The  silicon-sulfur  curves  for  each 
of  the  twenty  furnaces  might  disclose  some  important  rclationsliips, 

With  regard  to  tlie  effect  of  slag  viscosity  on  silica  reduction,  it  has 
been  deduced  elsewhere,^  on  theoretical  grounds,  that  a  fluid  slag  is  not 
necessary  because  diffusion  is  a  minor  item.  I  would  like  to  see,  however, 
some  attempt  made  to  correlate  desulfurizing  power  with  slag  viscosity, 
temperature,  and  basicity.  The  sulfur  distribution  between  slag  and 
metal  is  probably  largely  a  matter  of  diffusion,  although  we  do  not  poasesB 
such  quantitative  proof  of  the  theory  as  Messrs.  Koyst«r  and  Joseph 
have  offered  in  support  of  the  principal  conclusions  of  their  paper. 

C.  P.  LiNviLLB,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
silicon  in  pig  iron  is  directly  correlated  with  slag  temperature,  and  I 
want  to  outline,  perhaps  in  a  little  different  way,  some  work  I  did  about 
10  years  ago. 

It  might  be  well,  first  of  all,  to  state  that  the  temperature  obtained 
by  burning  coke  in  a  blast  furnace  is  affected  by  several  things.  That 
temperature  is  merely  a  result  of  heat-forming  reactions,  the  principal 
one  of  which  is  the  burning  of  carbon  to  carbon  monoxide,  and  the 
heat  is  absorbed  by  the  products  of  the  combustion  and  the  materials 
in  the  hearth.  The  temperature  to  which  those  materials  are  rsiis*^  is 
directly  proportional  to  their  amount  and  to  the  amount  of  heat  available. 
That,  of  course,  has  all  been  worked  out  before. 
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Now,  in  the  blast  furnace,  the  variables  are  the  hot-blaat  temperature 
^and  the  composition  of  the  air  used,  particularly  as  regards  moisture. 
We  get  a  hotter  fire  with  a  heated  blast  than  with  cold  blast  and  with 
dry  air  than  with  moist  air  on  account  of  the  heat  of  decomposition  of 
the  water  vapor  present  and  the  variable  specific  heats  of  the  gaseous 
products  of  combustion.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  data  which 
leave  out  of  consideration  the  matter  of  hot-blast  temperatures  and  the 
moisture  content  of  the  air  blown  neglect  two  very  important  things. 
I  admit  that  this  paper  seems  to  show  that  with  average  conditions  being 
practically  the  same,  there  is  perhaps  no  correlation  between  observed 
slag  temperature  and  percentage  of  silicon  in  the  pig  iron ;  but  if  you  take 
a  single  furnace  and  observe  that  furnace  from  cast  to  cast,  you  will  find 
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[that  slag  temperature  as  it  rises  or  falls  is  accompanied  by  variations  in 

[the  sihcon  content  which  bear  a  fixed  relationship. 

For  a  period  of  almost  a  month,  I  followed  the  operation  of  a  furnace 
from  which  we  obtained,  hourly,  moisture  readings  of  the  gases  of  the 
air  blown  in.  We  had  a  continuous  record  of  hot-blast  temperatures 
and  got  from  the  laboratory  the  analysis  of  evcrj'  cast  of  iron  made. 
^kFrom  these  data  the  figures  were  averaged  over  the  period  between  casts. 
For  instance,  we  would  find  an  average  hot-blast  temperature  for  the 
6  hr.  preceding  the  cast,  which  would  be,  we  will  say,  639°  F.  (338°  C). 
We  found  a  certain  amount  of  average  moisture  content  in  the  air  during 
that  time,  say,  6.9  gr.  per  cu.  ft.  From  data  worked  out,  having  those 
two  figures,  we  can  determine  the  theoretical  combustion  temperature  ol 
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coke  burned  under  those  conditions,  whicli  is  found  to  be  3380"  F. 
(I860-  C). 

If  the  theoretical  combustion  temperature  for  these  periods  and  the 
silicon  content  of  the  iron  for  each  of  these  cost^  arc  plotted,  there  Is 
found  to  be  a  marked  aiuiiiarity  between  the  variations  in  the  curves  for 
the  silicon  content,  and  for  the  theoretical  combustion  temperature, 
showinR,  it  seems  to  me,  that  there  is  a  relationship  between  combustion 
and  silicon  content.  The  areompanvinK  cluirl  will  illu.strate  the  above 
contentions. 

I  will  say  that  for  periods  of  10  days,  at  least,  we  found  combustion 
temperatures  almost  identical,  in  their  variations  up  and  down,  with 
the  percentage  of  silicon  found  in  the  pig  iron;  and  in  thia  particular 
furnace  under  the  particular  conditions  which  they  were  operating,  with 
the  same  burden  running  along,  we  found  in  general  a  change  of  0.1 
per  cent,  of  siUcon  in  tJie  pig  iron  was  caused  by  a  difference  of  17.6**  in 
the  actual  theoretical  combustion  temperature,  which  might  be  caused 
by  either  a  change  of  20'  F.  in  the  hot-blast  temperature  or  0.7  gr.  in 
moisture  per  cubic  foot  of  air  blown.  These  figures  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  general  for  all  blast-furnace  work  but  for  the  particular  furnace  we  were 
observing  with  the  burden  that  it  was  cairying. 

P.  H.  RoTSTER. — r  agree  with  Mr.  Linville  that  the  moisture  in 
the  blast  has  an  important  effect  on  furnace  operation.  The  aver- 
age furnace  operator  docs  not  think  so,  however,  and  hence  makes  no 
systematic  attempt  to  measure  the  humidity  of  the  engine-room  air. 
For  this  reason  the  authors  were  unable  to  obtain  records  of  the  mois- 
ture in  the  blast. 

Mr.  Feitd  suggests  that  a  furnace  be  run  in  such  a  manner  that  all 
of  the  operating  factors  remain  constant,  except  the  one  factor  wluch  ii 
under  investigation.  This  is  an  excellent  suggestion,  ft  is  impracticable 
in  any  ordinary  plant,  where  two  or  three  operating  quantities  remain 
constant  over  any  considerable  period  of  time.  But  it  cannot  be  sum- 
marily dif^missed  as  an  impossible  one.  The  scheme  is  a  promising  one; 
a  few  weeks  of  such  operation  would,  for  investigative  purposes,  be 
worth  a  year's  operation  under  ordinary  conditions. 

C.  P.  LiN^TLLE. — I  admit  that  all  of  the  pyrometrical  work  I  have 
done  on  blast-furnace  slag  temperatures  Is  subject  to  considerable  cor-^H 
lection.  The  work  I  did  was  on  temperatures  of  pig  iron  and  stag  atf^H 
running  from  a  furnace  taken  by  a  pyrometer  with  no  corrections  made. 
I  did  not  consider  accuracy  with  regard  to  temperatures  and  variables 
necessary  but  differences  /roni  time  to  time.  Nothing  further  has  been 
done  along  the  line  of  actually  determining  temperatures. 

I  felt  that  we  had  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  at  that  time  which  bore 
out  the  perfectly  reasonable  assumption  that  the  actual  slag  tempera- 
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res  and  the  actual  iron  temperatures  were  direct  functions  of  the 
hcoretical  combustion  temperatures  and  that,  perhaps  on  account 
if  the  difficulty  in  reading  actual  temperatures,  results  could  be  correlated 
ft  great  deal  better  on  the  basis  of  theoretical  temiierature,  which  might 
Ixi  several  degrees  higher  than  observed  temperature  would  be. 
I  With  regard  to  the  influence  of  moisture,  a  great  many  blast  furnaces 
iake  their  air  supply  from  points  tliat  have  considerably  higher  moisture 
and  much  more  variable  moisture  content  than  the  local  weather  bureau 
would  show.  Just  to  show  the  variation,  the  moisture  at  7.00  a.m.  on 
this  particular  date,  in  the  air  being  blown  into  a  furnace  was  11.1  gr. 
per  cu.  ft.  That  is  for  the  average  6-hr.  period  ending  at  7.00  a.m.  In 
the  average  6-hr.  period,  ending  at  1.00  p.m.,  the  moisture  had  fallen 
to  7.8  gr.  We  went  from  a  very  high  humidity  to  a  relatively  low  rate, 
that  local  weather  reports  taken  from  a  point  some  distance  away 
from  the  furnaces  have  very  little  relationship  between  the  actual  figures 
that  you  would  get  if  you  were  close  to  the  furnace. 
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P.  H.  RoYSTKR  AND  T.  L.  JoBEiMi  (author'«  reply  to  discussion*). — 

Ir.  IJnville*  hius  published  a  record  of  the  temperature  of  the  slag  fron»  a 
300-ton  furnace  as  measured  by  him  with  a  Fery  radiation  pyrometer 
in  1909.     On  p.  27(5  he  haw  shown  grnphieally  the  slag  temperature  !>y 

t-hr.  periods  from  2.00  a.  m.  Kel>.  13  to  8.00  p.  m.  Feb.  15.  The  silicon 
in  the  metal  varinl  frtJin  2.0S  to  1.02  p^T  cent.  We  have  groupeil  his 
casts  into  two  groups,  iiigh-silicon  metal  and  low-silicon  metal, as  follows: 
Higli  silicon,  2  a.  m.,  S  a.  m.,  2  v.  m.,  Feb.  13:  8  a.  h.,  2  p.  u.,  8  p.  M., 
^Feb.  15;  Low  sllieon,  8  p.  m.,  Feb.  13  to  2  a.  m.  Feb.  15. 

In  addition  to  the  values  of  slag  temperature  and  of  silicon  content 
in  the  metui,  he  gives  figures  for  the  "theoretical  combustion  of  car- 
bon,'* to  wlii<'h  he  seems  to  attach  importance;  we  do  not  understand 
how  he  calculates  this  temperature,  nor  wliat  it  means  when  he  Sias 
calculated  it,  but  we  have  included  thes*;  values  in  the  gr<vup  averages 
to  show  that  they  do  not  explain  the  changes  in  the  stlieon  content  of 
the  metal,     All  of  his  slag  temperatures  have  been  converted  into  dc- 

;ree^  Ccntigra<lc,  and  have  been  raised  60°  C — the  cmissivity  correction 
we  liavc  uHvil  in  our  <j\vn  paper.  Mr.  Linville  seems  to  think  that  there 
is  some  disagreement  between  his  ob»cr\'ations  and  ours.     For  com- 

iiirison,  therefore,  we  give  below  our  twenty  furnaces  grouped  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  we  have  gninj)erl  his  ejists;  niimely,  tlie  ten  furnaces 
showing  the   higfier  silicon   and   the  ten   furnaces  sliowiug   the   lower 

ilicon. 

The  slag  temperature,  i."*  not  dependent  jon  the  silicon  in  the  metal 

lased  on  cither  Mr.  Linvillc's  or  our  own  data.  Further,  there  is  no 
relation   between   silicons  in   Mr.  Linvillc's  casts  and  his  theoi*etical 


^_  •  Rfweived  Feb.  6,  1920. 


*  Trontt.  (1910)  41,  268-279. 
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Linville 

RoyBter  uid  Josftph 

Hiffh  Silicon, 
Per  Cent. 

Low  Silicon, 
Pit  Cent. 

High  Silicon,       Low  Silicon, 
Pn  CcnL      ■      Per  cent. 

1.72 
1499 

1991 

1.18 
1501 

1988 

1.72 
1506 

1.12 

Observed  slag  temperature,  de- 

1490 

Tbeoretical    combustion    tem- 

combustion  temperature  of  carbon.  He  refers  to  some  work  he  did 
"about  ]0  years  ago,"  which  seems  to  refer  to  the  paper  of  1909  we  have 
quoted.  He  states,  however,  that  his  observations  covered  the  period 
of  "almost  a  month,"  which  indicates  that  he  has  two  sets  of  observa- 
tions only  one  of  which  has  been  pubHshed.  He  now  presents  a  curve 
showing  the  results  of  the  operation  of  a  furnace  for  10  days  in  August, 
1910.  Presumably  this  is  10  of  the  30  days  he  refers  to.  We  have 
read  off  from  his  curve  37  years  of  values  for  "theoretical  combustion 
temperature"  and  observed  silicon  content  in  the  metal.  There  is 
definite  evidence  of  a  relationship  between  these  two  quantities  which 
may  be  expressed  by  the  equation 


Si  =  0.009(7  -  3000)  -  0.50 
Where  Si  =  silicon  content  of  metal,  in  per  cent.; 

T  =  theoretical  combustion  temperature,  in  degrees  F. 


(4) 


The  average  difference  between  the  observed  silicon  and  the  sihcon 
calculated  from  equation  4  is  0.32  per  cent,  sihcon,  the  maximum  va- 
riation being  0.82  per  cent. 

We  may  summarize  the  evidence  offered  by  Mr.  Linville  as  follows: 
Mr.  Linville  has  shown  that  the  silicon  in  the  metal  was  not  dependent 
on  the  theoretical  combustion  temperature  in  the  case  of  a  furnace  in 
February,  1909.  He  has  shown  that  the  silicon  in  the  metal  was  de- 
pendent on  the  theoretical  combustion  temperature  in  the  case  of  the 
same  (or  another?)  furnace  in  August,  1910. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  explain  why  Mr.  Linville's  data  do 
not  agree,  as  he  gives  httle  information  about  the  other  conditions  of 
furnace.  Wc  arc  not  even  going  to  try  to  explain  it,  because  we  arc 
not  greatly  interested  in  any  theoretical  combustion  temperature.  Ap- 
parently Mr.  Linville  has  20  more  days'  worth  of  data  which  he  has 
not  published.  If  these  data  were  available  we  might  be  able  to  draw 
several  more  conclusions,  all  different  and  all  equally  good. 

We  have  felt  in  the  course  of  observing  temperatures  at  furnaces, 
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writing  about  them,  and  in  reading  what  others  have  written  that 
8  possible  to  take  a  list  of  observed  temperatures  too  much  for  granted, 
ts^^ed  temperatures  and  the  conclusions  derived  from  them  should 
t  be  accepted  as  correct,  ignoring  experimental  error,  nor  should 
;y  be  dismissed  as  incorrect  because  of  experimental  error  unless 
;  correct  attitude  is  really  known.  In  our  present  paper,  we  have 
nted  three  average  temperatures  for  each  of  twenty  furnaces 
d  none  of  these  temperatures  on  their  face  show  any  justification 
'  themselves.  The  metal  temperatures  are  too  nearly  constant  and 
s  tuyere  temperatures  are  not  constant  enough.  Our  obser\'ed  read- 
;s  do  not  bear  out  what  Mr.  Linville  calls  the  "perfectly  reasonable 
mmption"  that  the  slag  and  the  metal  temperatures  are  a  function 
the  combustion  temperatures.  Neither  do  they  bear  out  the  assump- 
n  Mr.  Feild  has  endeavored  to  make,  that  the  slag  temperature 
d  the  metal  temperature  are  identical. 

A  little  elementary  physics  will  show  that  the  temperature  of  the 
g  cannot  be  the  same  as  the  temperature  of  the  metal.  Part  of  the 
g  is  formed  from  the  ore  gangue  and  the  flux;  this  part  of  the  slag 
Is  into  the  hearth  with  the  metal.  If  there  were  no  ash  in  the  coke, 
J  slag  and  the  metal  would  come  from  the  furnace  at  the  same  tem- 
rature.  The  coke  ash  cannot  fall  into  the  hearth,  however,  until  the 
•bon  in  the  coke  is  burned  at  the  tuyeres.  When  the  coke  ash  does 
1  into  the  hearth,  it  is  at  the  temperature  of  the  tuyeres.  Since  the 
^ere  temperature  is  usually  350°  C.  higher  than  the  metal  temperature, 
s  coke  ash  will  heat  the  slag  above  the  metal  temperature.  It  is  a 
iple  matter  to  calculate  how  much  this  temperature  will  be 

M  =  total  slag  per  ton  of  metal; 

A  =  coke  ash  per  ton  of  metal ; 

Ti  =  temperature   of   coke   in   combustion   zone — tuyere   tem- 
perature; 

Tt  =  temperature  at  which  gangue,  flux,  and  metal  fall  into 
hearth — metal  temperature; 

Tt  =  temperature  resulting  from  mixture — slag  temperature; 

Si  =  specific  heat  of  ash; 

St  =  specific  heat  of  gangue  plus  flux; 
en 

ere  K,  taken  for  simplicity  to  be  a  constant,  is  the  slag's  drop  in 
aperature  due  to  the  heat  loss  to  its  surroundings.  The  difficulty  in 
jlying  this  equation  lies  in  the  uncertainty  as  to  just  how  much  coke 
t  is  charged  per  ton  of  metal,  this  uncertainty  coming  from  the  failure 
coke  analyses  to  more  than  hint  at  the  actual  ash  and  from  the  pre- 
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vailing  habit  of  chaining  coke  without  weighing  it.  Equation  1  in  the 
paper,  however,  shows  the  relation  between  the  silicon  in  the  metal 
made  and  the  coke  ash  and  can  be  used  to  calculate  the  coke  ash  more 
closely  than  we  can  guess  at  this  figure  from  the  furnace  records.  The 
accompanying  table  shows  the  slag  temperatures  calculated  from  the 
equation  here  given,  using  the  ash  as  calculated  from  equation  1. 


Furnace 
Number 

Ash  from 
Records 

Ann  from 

Equation 

(1) 

Slas  Tempera- 
ture Calculated 
from  Equations, 
Decrees  C. 

Observed  Slac 

Temperature, 

Degrees  C. 

Ditlerrncp*  Cal- 
culated and 
Obaerved, 
I>ecro«a  C. 

7 

12.0 

12.6 

1467 

1473 

6 

8 

12.0 

11.2 

1437 

1451 

14 

9 

12.0 

13.4 

1448 

1437 

M 

10 

12.0 

11. 1 

1495 

1449 

44 

11 

11.9 

10.6 

1553 

1469 

16 

12 

11.9 

12.9 

1491 

1493 

2 

13 

10.7 

11.2 

1499 

1511 

12 

14 

10.7 

10.2 

1476 

1481 

5. 

15 

11.0 

11.7 

1516 

1514 

2 

IB 

11.0 

10.0 

1523 

1528 

5 

17 

U.2 

10.6 

1553 

1543 

10 

18 

11.2 

10.0 

1537 

1525 

12 

19 

13.3 

14.2 

1522 

1499 

23 

20 

13  3 

12.8 

1500 

1501 

1 

The  average  difference  between  the  calculated  and  the  observed  slag  tem- 
perature is  12°.  The  maximum  error  occurs  in  the  case  of  furnace  10 
for  which  furnace  the  observed  slag  temperature,  1449°,  is  lower  than 
the  ol)scrvcd  metal  temperature,  1456°.  This  points  to  an  error  in  ob- 
servation or  to  an  irregular  furnace.  If  this  furnace  be  omitted  from 
the  list  the  average  difference  between  the  calculated  and  observed  slag 
temperatures  is  only  10°  C. 

The  significance  of  this  calculation  is  important.  It  ties  the  three 
kinds  of  temperatures  together.  The  actual  slag  temperature  being  a  re- 
sult of  mixing,  on  an  average,  2  lb.  of  coke  ash  at  1700°  C.  with  8  lb. 
of  ganguc  plus  flux  at  1450°  must  lie  20  per  cent,  of  thp  distance  between 
1450°  and  1700°;  i.e.,  1500°.  The  fact  that  the  law  of  mixture  holds 
with  an  accuracy  of  10°  is  surprising.  Leaving  out  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  furnacf!  records,  we  have  left  only  an  average  error  of  10°  to  be  split 
between  the  slag,  metal,  and  tuyere  temperature  readings.  An  error 
of  10°  in  tuyere  temperature  will  cause  an  error  of  but  2°  in  slag  tem- 
perature. The  probable  division  of  error  would  be  2°  to  the  metal,  5" 
to  the  slag,  and  15°  to  the  tuyeres. 


TEMPERATimE  coiisitieratioiia  are  of  prime  importance  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel  producta — from  the  time  the  metal  is  produced  in  the  melting 
furnace,  wheru  the  cheniieal  reactions  have  a  direct  dependence  on  the 
temporaturcH  of  the  bath,  to  the  final  machining  of  work  on  which  the 
expansion  due  to  the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  forgings  <luring  machining 
must  be  allowed  for.  M<;thod8  employed  and  difficulties  encountered 
in  some  of  the  more  iiniwrtatit  steps  are  here  outlined.  These  methods 
are  the  result  of  years  of  experience,  with  many  methods  of  temperature 
determination,  and  have  been  successful  in  routine  works  practice  in 
the  nianiifacture  of  higtw]uaMty  steels. 

In  the  operations  of  melting,  forging,  and  heat  treatment,  if  the  prod- 
duct  is  to  bt*  of  the  best  quality  each  operation  tuuat  be  carefully  followed 
through,  A  high-quality  prodiH-t  cannot  be  obtaint-d  even  with  the  best 
heat  treatment  if  the  steel  is  poorly  melted,  and,  conversely,  the  best 
steel  ever  made  may  be  spoilci]  by  inefficient  heat  trciitment.  To  jmt- 
form  the  best  work  in  any  of  thtw  operations,  temperatures  nmst  be 
accurately  regulated. 

Melting  Temi'eratuhes 

In  the  regulation  of  steel  melting  temperatures,  opcn-hcarth  furnaces 
will  be  taken  as  presenting  typical  difficulties  in  temperature  deter- 
mination. If  accurate  methods  of  temperature  determination  can  be 
evolved  for  use  in  the  open-hearth  furnace,  the  same  methods  will  he  as 
successful  in  the  crucible  or  electric  furnace  process.  Possibilities  as  to 
methods  are :  by  means  of  optical  pyrometers,  by  means  of  thermocouples, 
and  by  means  of  arbitrary  standards  which  may  possibly  employ  cither 
of  the  other  two  methods  as  an  auxitiar>*. 
I  Optical  Pyromeier. — In  regard  U)  optical-pyrometer  determinations, 

^■fche  difficulties  arc  the  lack  of  blaek-body  conditions  in  the  furnace  and 
^fthe  fact  that  it  is  only  with  great  diflicuUy  that  the  steel  in  the  bath  may 
^H>e  observed. 

^M      Lack  of  black-body  conditions  is  responsible  for  considerable  inac- 

^■curaci*  in  taking  measurements,  although  this  source  of  error  may  not  be 

great  enough  to  condemn  the  method.     The  fact  that  the  steel  itself 

cannot  be  observed  is,  however,  of  prime  importance.     Such  data  as  have 
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been  obtained  indicate  that  the  slag  covering  of  the  bath  may  differ  in 
temperature  from  the  steel  by  as  much  a&  200°  P.  (94°  C.)  and  that  the 
walls  or  roof  of  the  furnace  may  show  even  a  greater  variation.  Tejn- 
perature  determinations,  by  means  of  the  optical  pyrometer,  may  be 
made  on  amalt  samples  of  the  steel  lifted  from  the  furnace  and  poured 
with  the  optical  pjTometer  sighted  on  the  stream.  Having  iniTusurpd 
the  elapsed  time  between  taking  metal  from  the  bath  and  sighting  the 
optical  pyrometer,  the  temperature  of  the  bath  may  be  deduced  by  ex- 
trapolation. A  series  of  such  measurements  should  be  taken  to  arrive 
at  an  approximation  of  the  temperature  of  the  bath.  Another  method 
of  obtaining  similar  meaaurementa  is  to  lift  a  spoon  of  metal  from  the 
bath  and  pour  it  immediately  Into  a  small  test  mold,  readings  being 
taken  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  in  this  test  mold  at  definite  intcr\'al8 
of  time  until  the  surface  of  the  metal  freezes.  Having  taken  time  in- 
tervals with  a  stop  watch  simultaneously  with  the  optical-pjTometer 
readings  a  curve  can  be  drawn  which,  extrapolated  back  to  the  time  when 
the  metal  was  removed  from  tlie  bath,  will  give  an  approximation  of  the 
bath  temperature.  It  is  probable  that  these  two  methods  arrive  at  as 
close  an  approximation  to  an  accurate  bath  temperature  as  we  may  at 
present  obtain. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  true  bath  temperatures  by  inserti 
in  the  bath  an  iron  tube,  well  protected  by  fireclay  sleeves,  and  haWng 
thin  wall  graphite  tip.  After  this  tube  has  remained  in  the  bath  for  a 
short  time,  the  interior  surfaces  of  the  graphite  tube  reach  the  tempiTB- 
ture  of  the  bath,  whicli  temperature  may  be  read  through  the  hollow 
tube  by  means  of  an  optical  pjTometcr.  This  method  is  mechanically 
clumsy  and  is  attended  by  considerable  discomfort  to  the  operator  be- 
cause he  is  necessarily  in  close  proximity  to  the  furnace  while  taking 
readings.  It  might  become  successful  but  for  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
impossible  to  obtain  refractories  that  will  withst«n<l  the  temperature 
involved  and  will  give  off  no  fumes  at  this  temperature.  Such  fumes 
cause  variable  pyrometer  readings  that  cannot  be  corrected  for.  Id 
using  the  optical  pyrometer  for  pouring  temperatures,  inaccuracies  arise 
because  of  difficulty  in  being  sure  whether  the  point  sighted  on  is  steel 
or  oxide.  Possible  inaccuracies  in  the  emissivity  factors  of  steel,  slag,  and 
oxide  are  also  sources  of  error. 

Thermocouple. — The  use  of  the  thermocouple  in  determining  open- 
hearth  furnace  temperatures  is  attended  by  the  difficulty  of  inserting  the 
thermocouple;  to  lh(;  point  at  wliich  the  temperatiu-c  is  desired.  The 
platinum-platinum-rhodiuiu  couple  seems  to  be  the  best  of  an)'  in  common 
use  but  if  this  couple  is  not  thoroughly  protected  from  furnace  gases  its 
calibration  will  quickly  change.  It  's  probable  that,  even  %vith  perfect 
protection,  the  calibration  will  change  a  prohibitive  smount  at  the  high 
temperatures  used.     The  best  use  for  the  thermocouple  seems  to  be  the 
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secondary  one — of  obtaining  temperatures  elsewhere  than  in  the  batli 
itself,  and  deducing  temperatures  of  the  bath  from  these.  The  method 
of  placing  the  thermocouple  in  the  slag  pocket  and  at  various  points  in 
the  checkers  and  at  the  base  of  the  stack  has  been  tried,  but  because 
f  variations  in  the  furnace  operation  it  is  not  believed  that  bath  tem- 
peratures can  be  accurately  deduced  from  data  at  these  points,  although 
,  useful  knowledge  as  to  the  furnace  working  may  be  obtained. 
\  Use  of  Arbitrary  Standards. — The  use  of  arbitrary*  standards  has  been 
widely  employed.  Metal  may  be  poured  from  a  test  spoon  into  certain 
standard  molds  and  the  temperature  of  the  bath  deduced  from  ob- 
serving this  metal.  This  may  be  done  by  measuring  the  rise  of  tempera- 
[•ture  of  a  protected  thermocouple  inserted  in  the  molten  metal,  by  sighting 
an  optical  pyTometer  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  in  the  test  ingot  or  on  the 
stream  from  the  spoon  while  pouring,  by  measuring  the  length  of  time 
required  for  the  surface  of  the  metal  in  the  test  ingot  to  freeze,  etc.    All 

ipf  these  methods  present  numerous  inaccuracies,  and  it  is  doubtful 
hether,  in  the  present  stat«  of  pyrometry ,  t  here  is  a  method  that  can  equal 
the  accuracy  with  which  an  experienced  melter  can  estimate  the  bath 
temperatures.  It  has  been  found  that  such  a  melter  can  estimate  tem- 
perature changes  to  within  an  accuracy  of  10**  to  20°  F.  It  is  true  that 
this  estimation  of  temperature  differences  is  far  from  being  the  same  thing 
as  the  estimation  of  temperature,  as  the  results  cannot  be  recorded  for 
reference  nor  can  they  be  transmitU'd  from  one  plant  to  another  or  even 
om  one  man  to  another.  It  is  also  true  that  the  "condition"  of  an 
pen-hearth  bath  depends  on  other  things  than  temperature;  such 
things  as  the  state  of  the  slag,  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  additions, 
Jid  the  time  factor,  which  is  of  quite  as  great  importance  as  the 
temperature. 

It  is  fortunate  that  in  the  melting  and  pouring  of  open-hearth  steel 
certain  natural  phenomena  give  temperatures  with  great  accuracy,  that 
are  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  desired  temperatures.  During  the 
first  part  of  the  melting,  while  the  first  elimination  of  impurities  is  in 
progress,  it  is  well  to  have  the  temperature  as  high  as  possible,  with  safety 
tu  the  furnace.  The  melting  point  of  the  firebrick  employed  in  the 
furnace  roof  is  therefore  a  very  close  measure  of  the  temperature  to  be 
attained.     A  skilled  operator  can,  by  obser\'ation,  determine  the  point 

i where  the  firebrick  will  glaze  slightly  but  will  not  actually  melt,  and  will 
n  his  furnace  to  this  heat.  In  teeming  a  heat,  on  the  other  hand,  cor- 
rect temperatures  of  pouring  may  be  accurately  regulated  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  film  or  crust  that  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  rising  in 
its  molds.  The  appearance  of  this  film  is  quite  characteristic  and.  with 
practice,  the  temperature,  or  rather,  the  fact  that  the  metal  is  at,  above, 
or  below  the  correct  temperature,  may  be  very  accurately  stated.  It  may 
also  be  regulated  at  this  point,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  var>'ing  the  rapidity 
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of  pouring,  according  to  the  appearance  of  the  metal  rising  in  the  moldJ 
Bycarefulobscrvation  of  such  natural  phenomena,  temperature  diflferencea 
may  be  estimatx-d  to  within  10°  to  20°  V. 

Reca-pihdution. — During  the  melting,  the  temperature  (or  rather,  thi 
correct  temperature)  can  be  estimated  as  closely  as  it  can  he  read  by  anj 
pyrometric  methods  nowin  use.  The  best  methodsof  temperatnredet-cr- 
mination  arc  by  means  of  the  optical  pyrometer  or  a  thermocouple  a^ 
some  place  other  than  in  the  bath.  During  the  pouring,  the  corrcc 
temperature  oan  be  quite  accurately  estimated,  but  for  record,  optical 
pyrometer  readings  are  of  value. 


FoRGiN'o  Temperatures 

In  the  determination  of  forging  teniperatures,  both  optical  pyrometers 
or  thermocouples  are  used.  If  tlie  thermocouple  is  used,  either  plati- 
nuni-rliodium  or  A  nickel-chrome  alloy  couple  is  valuable.  Because  of 
the  difficulty  in  protecting  platinuin-rtiodium  couples,  especially  in  com- 
paratively large  work  where  the  thermocouple  riiu.«t  be  long,  the  nickel- 
chrome  couple  seems  to  be  preferable.  It  is  quite  difficult  to  regulate 
accurately  the  temperature  of  the  pieces  to  be  forged,  because  the  hot 
gas(«  nnd  flame  in  the  furnace  affect  the  couple  much  mor<!  rapidly  than 
they  do  the  piece.  For  n'asons  of  economy  and  because  of  the  siae  of 
ingots  in  heavy  work,  this  difference  is  of  much  greater  importance  than 
it  is  in  heat-tre^tmcnt  work.  Iron-constantan  couples  have  been  suc- 
cessfully used,  but  the  life  of  this  couple  at  forging  temperatures  is  verj* 
short,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  couple  is  lower  than  at  temperatures  to 
which  it  is  better  fitted. 

The  optical  pyrometer  seems  to  be  the  best  type  for  measuring  forging 
temperatures.  With  some  of  the  later  improved  types,  temperatures 
can  be  determined  with  a  very  fair  degree  of  accuracy  (we  believe  to 
within  25°  F.)  in  ordinary  works  practice.  To  reach  this  accuracy,  the 
operator  must  have  had  a  certain  amount  of  experience  (2  wk.  is  ample  for 
a  man  of  average  intelligence)  and  must  sight  his  instrument  on  parts  of 
the  forging  that  will  give  an  approach  to  black-body  conditions.  He  must 
avoid  the  influences  that  will  cause  inaccuracies  in  his  readings;  such 
influences,  for  instance,  as  a  flame  playing  so  that  it  will  be  reflected 
directly  from  the  piece  to  his  instrument  or  the  presence  of  smoke  in  the 
furnace.     In  a  good  forge  furnace,  this  is  not  difficult  to  do. 

The  proper  forging  temperatures  of  various  grades  of  steel  differ 
quite  widely.  \  skilled  heater  can,  by  observation,  reg\ilate  his  forging 
temperatures  fairly  well;  he  cannot,  however,  reach  the  uniformity  and 
accuracy  that  may  be  attained  by  the  use  of  the  optical  pyrometer. 
The  difficulties  involved  in  using  such  a  pyrometer  in  forging  work  are 
the  difficulty  in  training  the  operator  to  sight  his  instrument  properly 
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icd  tho  iiiochanical  difficiiltioi<  iii  the  coriHtrucUou  uf  the  instrument 
itself.  Thi»c  mechantrat  difficulties  arc  caused  by  the  necessarily 
rough  usage  that  obtains  in  taking  these  temperatures,  together  with 
the  necessarily  smoky  and  dirty  atmosphere  surrounding  a  forge  and  the 
high  tompi'ratures  to  which  the  instruments  are  exposed  during  use  (by 
exposure  to  radiation  from  open  furnace  doors,  etc.).  Numerous 
chanical  repairs  are  necessary  to  keep  the  instrument  in  a  good  working^ 
order.  To  sum  up,  the  optical  pyrometer  stands  in  a  class  by  itself  for 
the  regulation  of  forging  temperatures. 


I 


Heat  Treatment 


The  temperatures  involved  in  the  heat  treatment  of  steel  objects 
must  be   very  accurately  determined  and   uniformly   followed.     This 
temperature  is  within  the  range  that  is  difficult  to  estimate  by  the  eye 
and  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  most  accurately  followed.     Most  of  the 
higher  grades  of  steel  require  treatments  that  involve  a  quench;  most  of 
H^e  alloy  steels  require  a  preliminary  treatment  before  the  final  quench 
^TO  given  and  al.so  require  a  drawing  treatment  after  the  quench.     With 
the  preliminary  treatment,  which  is  ordinarily  at  a  comparatively  high 
temperature  (in  the  neighborhood  of  1550°  to  1650"  F.— «43*  to  898**  C.) 
the  limits  of  accuracy  arc  not  so  close  as  they  must  be  in  the  final  quench, 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  best  possible  grain  refinement, 
must  be  above  the  critical  temperature  but  as  close  to  it  as  is  possible. 
The  temperature  of  the  draw,  also,  must  be  quite  accurately  approxi- 
mated, especially  if  the  results  desired  are  to  obtain  the  maximum  degree 
of  softness.    Optical  pyrometers  have  been  used  in  the  determination  of 
heat-treatment  temperatures,  but  with  mediocre  success.     The  general 
tendency  has  been  to  rely  ent  irely  on  thermocouples  for  this  work,  at  least 
^br  temperatures  above  900°  F.  (482°  C).    For  lower  temperatures,  if  the 
pieces  are  small  enough  to  I>e  treated  in  a  bath  of  oil  or  melted  salts,  a 
direct  reading  gas  or  vapor  expansion  thermometer  is  simple,  accurate, 
and  gives  but  little  trouble. 
K    ReeapitiUalion. — It  seems  that  theestimalion  of  temperature  is  entirely 
Hpadequate  for  an  efficient  heat  treatment,  and  that  the  best  measure- 
ment methods  involve  the  use  of  thermocouples,  except  for  low  tempera- 
tures, attained  in  abath,  inwhich  case  gasor  vapor  expansion  instruments 
are  valuable. 

Choice  of  Instruuents 

Pyrometers. — The  true  optical  pyrometer  is  better  for  works 

than  the  radiation  pyrometer,  because  imperfection  of  black-body 

condition  or  sujoky  conditions  affect  its  readings  U-ss.    Tl\fe  Max-ifc  v« 
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Wanner  types  of  optical  pyrometers  are  most  reliable,  and  particular 
care  must  be  exercised  to  seU^cl  an  instrument  of  the  simplest  and  most 
rugged  construction  possible. 

Tk€T7Twcoupk8. — A  choicc  must  be  made  between  various  tj^pcs  of 
thermocouples  and  various  types  of  instruments  for  measuring  the  elec- 
tromotive force  generated  by  those  couples.  In  choosing  a  couple,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  accuracy  of  the  couple,  the  constancy,  the  life, 
and  the  cost.  Some  years  ago,  platiiium-platinum-rhodium  couples 
were  used  almost  exclusively.  It  is  well  known  that  the  calibration  of 
the  platinum-platinum-rhodium  couple  changes  quite  rapidly  when  the 
couple  is  subjected  to  the  influence  of  furnace  gases,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
protect  a  platinum  couple  from  this  influence  in  works  practice  and  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  do  so  when  the  thermocouple  must  be  over 
5  ft.  in  length.  When  platinum  couples  are  used  in  works  practice,  an 
effort  is  made  to  protect  them  by  cither  porcelain  or  silica  containing 
tubes. 

In  steel  works  practice,  where  the  work  is  generally  large,  almost 
all  the  couples  arc  at  least  4  ft.  (1.2  m.)  long  and  the  majority  are  from 
5  to  7  ft.,  in  some  they  are  as  long  as  17  ft.  The  practice  with  platinum- 
platinum-rhodium  couples  therefore  involves  the  recalibration  of  the 
couple  after  each  failure  of  the  silica  or  porcelain  tube;  and  couples  over  5 
ft.  long  must  be  recalibrated  after  every  heat.  Although  this  recalibration 
becomes  a  quite  simple  matter, 'the  work  is  considerable  and  the  contami- 
nation of  the  couples  and  consequent  breakage  makes  their  operation  very 
cexpensive.  The  calibration  is  performed  by  taking  a  check  temperature 
rat  the  gold  melting  point,  using  a  small  electric  furnace  and  the  wire 
method. 

With  the  advent  of  base-metal  couples,  of  which  the  iron-con stan tan 
couple  or  the  nickel-chrome  type  seem  to  be  the  most  popular,  the  use  of 
long  platinum  couples  is  entirely  eliminated.  In  using  base-metal  cou- 
lies,  however,  certain  precautions  must  bo  taken.  All  couples,  and  par- 
ticularly base-metal  couples,  arc  subject  to  errors  due  to  parasite  currents 
induced  by  heterogeneity  in  the  wire  of  which  the  couple  is  made.  This 
lack  of  uniformity  is  almost  invariably  set  up  at  a  point  between  the  hot 
and  cold  junctions  of  the  couple  somewhere  in  the  furnace  wall,  due  to  the 
conditions  of  strain  set  up  at  this  point.  Once  established  this  condi- 
tion is  almost  impossible  to  eliminate.  However,  while  these  parasite 
current*  exist  in  practically  all  couples  that  have  seen  long  service,  the 
error  involved  is  small  enough  to  be  negligible  if  the  position  of  this 
strained  portion  is  unchanged  or  if  it  is  continually  advanced  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  temperature.  In  practice,  this  means  that  the  accuracy 
of  the  couple  is  unchanged  as  long  as  the  couple  remains  immersed  to 
the  same  depth  in  its  furnace,  or  as  long  as  it  is  advanced  deeper  and 
deeper  into  its  furnace.     Errors,  however,  are  often  caused  if  the  couple  id 


partly  withdrawn  from  its  furnace.     Because  of  this  fact,  if  couples  are 

removed  from  their  working  position  and  checked  in  a  laboratory,  the 

lehecking  often  shows  an  error  whereas  the  couple  in  its  working  position 

Was  actually  giving  accurate  readings.     If  careful  attention  is  given  to 

these  provisions  and  to  the  electrical  insulation  of  the  couple,  an  iron- 

constantan  couple  will  give  constant  readings  to  the  approximation  of 

10°  F.  until  it  is  completely  worn  out  by  oxidation  or  other  causes.     In 

the  platinum-platinum-rhodium  couple,  the  condition  of  the  metal  that 

produces  parasite  currents  may  be  destroyed  by  a  careful  annealing  of 

^the  couple.     This  anneal  may  be  carried  on  by  passing  through  the  wire 

^  an  electric  current  sufficient  to  heat  the  couple  to  a  point  well  above  its 

^normal   use.     Parasites  set  up  in  the  heavier  base-metal  couples  are, 

^Riowcvcr,  almost  impossible  to  eliminate.     An  iron-const  an  tan  couple 

^uliowing  such  parasites  has  been  heated  to  successive  temperatures  of 

«000°,  1900^  1800**,  1700',  etc.,  down  to  500**  F,  (1093  to  260**  C),  each  of 

these  temperatures  having  been  held  for  approximately  1  hr.  and  each 

temperature  followed  both  by  a  quench  and  a  slow  cool,  without  entirely 

eliminating  the  inaccuracy. 

For  any  approach  to  accuracy  on  the  part  of  any  type  of  thermocouple, 
cold-junction  temperatures  must  be  allowed  for  and  corrected,  or  con- 
trolled. Control  may  be  by  means  of  an  ice  bath  or  other  method  of 
keeping  the  cold  junction  at  a  uniform  temperature.  One  of  the  more 
simple  and  widely  used  methods  is  to  place  tlie  cold  junction  underground 
Hto  a  depth  afT  which  the  temperature  is  assumed  to  be  uniform.  This 
method  is  quite  desirable,  but  for  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  is  inade- 
^quat-e.  Tentperatures  even  5  ft.  (1.5  m,)  underground  may  vary  consid- 
ibly  with  the  season  of  the  year  and  with  the  previous  working  of  the 
lurnace.  An  excellent  method  of  taking  care  of  this  cold-junction  cor- 
ection  is  to  employ  lead  wires  of  the  same  composition  as  the  couple 
rires,  which  virtually  lengthens  the  couple  to  the  combined  length  of 
pie  and  leads,  bringing  the  resulting  cold  junction  to  the  measuring 
trument. 

The  measuring  instrument  is  likely  to  be  at  a  point  where  tempera- 
tures are  more  nearly  uniform  and  where  the  cold  junction  can  be  more 
eadily  measured  and  cared  for.  There  is  the  added  advantage  that, 
where  a  number  of  couples  are  being  read  on  one  instrument,  the  cor- 
rection for  these  couples  will  ha  identical.  A  number  of  measuring  in- 
struments at  present  on  the  market  take  care  of  this  correction,  either 
automatically  or  by  means  of  a  simple  adjustment  on  the  instrument, 
with  highly  satisfactorj'  results. 

In  the  selection  of  the  measuring  instrument,  we  have  three  types  of 
Hlbstruments  to  consider:  the  galvanometer  type,  the  potentiometer 
i^^ype,  and  a  type  combining,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  theory  of  both  of 
iese.     The  galvanornuler  type  is  much  the  simplest  and  i&  Icaa  V\^\a\ft.\.*i 
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|>onionuI  error  tlmn  citticr  of  the  othurH  because  no  adjustuiouU  arc 
required.  It  is  simply  necessary  to  read  the  temperature  directly  from 
the  face  of  a  dial.  However,  there  are  defects  in  the  galvanometer 
metliod  that  are  inherent  and  can  never  bt?  eliminated,  even  though  they 
may  be  reduced  to  amounts  said  to  be  negligible.  The  galvanometer 
measures  the  current  produced  in  the  circuit  of  wliich  the  couple  is  a 
part,  not  the  electromotive  force  generated  by  the  couple;  because  of 
this,  any  variation  in  resistjince  of  the  circuit  must  produce  a  variation 
in  the  current  and,  consequently,  in  the  reading  of  the  galvanometer. 
There  must  be  a  change  in  the  total  resistanct^  of  the  circuit  with  any 
change  in  the  resistance  of  the  couple  itself,  due  either  to  wasting  away 
of  the  wires  by  oxidation  or  to  temperature  changes  in  the  couple,  and 
there  must  be  a  change  in  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit  due  to  any 
temperature-resistance  change  in  the  lead  wires.  There  is  also  a  change 
due  to  variation  in  the  resistance  of  the  instrument  itself  with  tempera- 
ture change,  because  in  all  high-class  galvanometers,  the  electrical  resist- 
ance is  in  two  parts,  one  of  which  has  a  high-temperature  coefficient  and 
the  other  a  temperature  coefficient  that  approaches  zero.  In  a  high- 
resistance  galvanometer,  the  low-temperature  coefficient  resistance  should 
Ixi  great  compared  with  the  total  resistance.  With  the  use  of  such  a 
high-resistance  galvanometer,  errors  due  to  resistance  changes  in  the 
circuit  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Because  of  these  errors,  low-resist- 
ance galvanometers  for  temperature  work  are  not  extensively  used  where 
accurate  work  is  desired.  The  modern  galvanometer,  which  is  jewel- 
pivoted  in  almost  all  cases,  is  also  subject  to  errors  due  to  friction  of  the 
galvanometer  bearings  and  to  changes  of  calibration  of  the  actual  instru- 
ment itself,  due,  for  instance,  to  weakening  of  the  controlling  magnetic 
system. 

The  potentiometer,  in  which  zero  current  passes  through  the  couple 
circuit  when  readings  are  taken,  eliminates  all  errors  due  to  variation  of 
resistance  in  the  line,  and  measures  the  electromotive  force  direct. 
Practically,  the  potentiometer  is  not  so  simple  an  instrument  as  tlie  galva- 
nometer and  requires  more  alt^^ntion  to  keep  it  in  efficient  working  order. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  the  disorders  of  potentiometers  that  cause 
errors  in  readings  are  such  that  the  observer  almost  invariably  sees  the 
errors  when  they  occur  and  can  have  his  instrument  repaired,  whereas 
this  condition  does  not  obtain  in  use  of  the  galvanometer. 

Recapitulaton 

The  deterioination  of  temperatures  in  open-hearth  furnace  practice 
is  desirable.  At  the  present  state  of  the  art  it  is  doubtful  whether  sucJi 
temperature  determinations  as  can  be  made  are  of  actual  assistance  to  an 
experienced  mclter  in  producing  high-class  steel.     The  best  method  of 


b&t1)-t«mpcr&lure  dt^terniiuuliun  M^^ms  to  be  that  of  sighting;  an  optical 
PpjTomcter  either  on  the  surfacp  of  a  spoonful  of  metal  drawn  from  the 
furnace  or  a  stream  pouretl  from  a  spoon.  The  elapsed  time  between  the 
drawing  of  this  sample  from  the  batli  and  the  reading  of  the  temperature 
should  be  noted  and  the  temperature  of  the  bath  deduced  from  the  tem- 
perature of  the  sample  and  this  time. 

»The  determination  of  temperatures  in  forging  practice  is  also  dcarable. 
Present  methods  give  results  greatly  suiK»rior  to  the  results  obtained  by 
estimation  by  the  most  skilled  forgeman  and  are  of  great  aasistanoe  in 
forging  work.  The  best  method  is  by  sighting  the  optical  pyrometer 
directly  on  the  article  to  be  forgefl  while  it  is  in  its  heating  furnace. 

The  determination  of  temperatures  in  hcat-treattnent  practice  b 
absolutely  essential.  Xo  amount  of  experience  and  care  on  the  part  of  an 
operator  will  approach  the  results  of  modern  teniperature  determinations, 
and,  to  obtain  uniformly  the  best  results,  temperature  control  must  be 
close.  The  best  method  of  making  such  temperature  determinations 
seems  to  be  by  the  use  of  a  thermocouple  of  the  iron-constantan  type, 
using  lead  wires  of  the  same  composition  as  the  thermocouple,  and  meas- 
uring the  electromotive  force  generated  by  that  thermocouple  by  means 
of  potentiometers. 

I'  CALmaATION   AXD   Cn£CKtNG 

All  temperature-measuring  apparatus  must  be  frequently  checked  for 
accuracy  lo  works  practice.  In  s  large  installation,  it  is  well  to  have  a 
primary  temperature  standard  that  is  used  only  under  the  best  laboratory 
conditions  to  check  one  or  more  secondary  standards.  This  primary 
standard  may  consist  of  a  platinum-platinum-rhodium  thermocouple  with 
an  ice-bath  regulation  of  the  cold  junction,  the  electromotive  force  being 
measured  by  an  accurate  potentiometer.  This  primary  standard  should 
have  its  caUbration  made  by  reference  to  well-determined  fixed  points; 
the  melting  point  of  gold  and  the  freezing  point  of  lead  are  convenient 
and  well-determined  points.  The  secondary  standards  may  bo  either 
platinum -pi  atlntmi-rhodium  or  base-metal  thermocouples  and  may  be 
carried  from  point  to  point  of  the  installation  to  check  the  actual  working 

(      couples  under  working  conditions. 

^P  Optical  pyrometers  should  be  checked  from  time  to  time  using  a 
standard  couple  in  (preferably)  an  electric  furnace  in  which  black-body 
conditions  may  be  made  nearly  perfect. 

^b       If  base-metal  working  thermocouples  are  purchased  with  a  caUbration 

^from  the  manufacturer,  it  is  well  to  check  this  calibration  to  see  that  it 
corresponds  to  the  works  standard.  If  the  base-metal  couples  are  pur- 
chased (or  manufactured)  as  wire,  and  are  to  be  calibrated,  the  following 
method  of  procedure  is  simple  and  accurate.  A  sample  should  be  cut 
from  each  end  of  each  coil  of  wire  as  received,  one  of  these  samples  selected 
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at  random,  and  each  of  the  other  samples  of  similar  wire  joined  in  turn 
to  it  and  the  electromotive  force  generated  at  approximately  1600* 
noted.  This  electromotive  force  will  be  zero  if  the  wire  is  uniform. 
Having  checked  the  wire  for  uniformity,  several  sample  thermocouples 
should  be  made  up  and  carefully  calibrated ,  using  one  of  the  secondary 
standards  in  this  calibration ;  a  calibration  curve  may  be  drawn  from 
the  data  thus  obtained.  One  or  more  of  these  calibrated  basc-metal 
couples,  properly  protected,  should  be  inserted  in  a  pot  of  molten  lead 
and  all  sample  couples  made  from  the  coils  to  be  cahbrated  inserted  in 
the  same  pot  and  checked  direct  against  the  calibrated  couples;  it  will 
be  found  that  certain  of  the  coils  vary  from  the  calibration  curve  already 
made.  An  arbitrary  allowable  variation  from  this  cur^^e  may  be  selected, 
and  all  samples  that  vary  from  the  standard  by  more  than  this  arbitrary 
amount  discarded.  In  making  such  a  calibration  for  a  lot  of  base- 
metal  couples,  it  is  well  to  have  this  lot  as  large  as  possible,  as  it  is  an 
extremely  difficult  matter  to  reproduce. 

The  instruments  used  in  determining  the  electromotive  force  of  the 
working  thermocouples  should  be  frequently  checked,  even  though  they 
may  be  well  cared  for  and  of  the  most  accurate  type,  not  only  because  even 
the  best  instruments  are  likely  to  go  wrong  but  because  of  the  moral  effect 
such  checking  has  on  the  workmen.  This  frequent  checkingof  instrument, 
and  couples  may  seem  to  be  troublesome  and  in  some  cases  superfluous. 
In  a  large  installation  it  will,  however,  pay  well  to  liave  one  or  more  men 
whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  perform  such  checks,  as  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
sulting work  and  the  confidence  inspired  by  such  careful  checking  will 
repay  all  the  effort  involved. 


DISCUSSION 

Richard  P.  Brown,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.— Both  the  thermoelectric  and 
the  optical  pyrometer  have  their  field.  With  the  optical  pyrometer 
you  can  secure  an  indication  of  the  temperature  of  the  metal;  with  a 
thermoelectric  pyrometer  installed,  for  instance,  in  the  slag  pocket, 
where  the  temperature  indicates  about  2000'  F.  {1100*  C.)  you  can  secure 
a  record  of  the  temperature  which  cannot  be  obtained  with  an  optical 
pyrometer. 

I  know  of  an  instance,  in  Oliio,  where  the  reversals  were  not  made  for 
about  2  hr.  during  the  night  because  the  furnace  man  fell  asleep.  Even  if 
an  optical  pyrometer  was  used  on  that  furnace  and  the  temperature  was 
up  to  the  required  heat,  the  superintendent  on  the  ue.\t  day  would  not 
have  known, 'possibly,  that  the  furnace  was  not  reversed  properly  and 
would  have  wondered  what  was  wrong.  In  other  words,  while  the  optical 
pyrometer  can  be  uiied  to  good  advantage,  at  the  same  time  a  recording 
pyrometer  in  a  slag  pocket  is  a  continuous  check  on  the  temperatures 
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maintaiiied  by  the  furnace  man.  It  might  be  said  that  the  same  result 
would  be  secured  by  an  instrument  which  records  the  time  of  operation 
but,  unfortunately,  instruments  of  this  kind  are  too  often  tampered  with. 
But  it  is  hard  to  make  a  recording  pyrometer  record  anything  except  the 
actual  conditions.    There  is  a  field  for  both  instruments. 

W.  H.  Bristoi-,  Waterbury,  Conn. — Why  cannot  a  thermoelectric 
couple  recorder  be  tampered  with  just  as  easily  as  a  valve? 

R.  P.  Brown. — ^Let  us  assume  that  a  workman  wants  to  take  a  nap; 
what  is  going  to  happen?  The  temperature  is  going  to  fall  oS.  If  the 
temperature  is  falling  off,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  pull  out  the  thermocouple 
and  make  the  temperature  read  higher.  It  is  going  to  read  lower.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  average  workman  does  not  feel  competent 
to  tamper  with  a  recording  pyrometer. 
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Electric,  Open-hearth,  and  Bessemer  Steel  Temperatures 

BY   P.    E.    BASH,*   CB.    B.,    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

(Chicago  Meeting,  September,  1919) 

Whenever  electric  and  open-hearth  steel  men  discuss  the  relative 
advantages  of  their  respective  methods,  the  question  of  temperature  i* 
always  discussed,  so  that  this  paper  is  written  in  the  hope  that  definite 
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Fig.  1. — Emissi\ity  corrections  for  steel  and  slag. 
Curve  1.— Steel.     Curve  2.— Slag. 

data  may  settle  some  of  the  questions  and  encourage  further  investiga* 
tions  along  these  lines.  The  writer  has  had  the  opportunity  of  taking 
the  tapping  temperatures  of  steel  from  electric  furnaces  of  different  siiea 
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in  various  plants  and  from  a  number  of  open  hearths  handling  the  same 
kind  of  steel.  All  temperature  measurements  were  made  with  the  same 
disappearing-filament  type  optical  pyrometer  and  the  corrections  for 
emissivity  appUed  were  those  worked  out  by  Burgess,^  which  are  0.40 
for  steel  streams  and  0.65  for  slag.  The  correction  is  applied  by  calculat- 
ing the  curve  giving  the  relation  between  the  true  and  apparent  tempera^ 
ture  in  the  following  formula: 


.„p       C.logi/l         1\ 


in  which  E  =  emissivity;  Ci  =  14,500;  c  =  base  of  Napierien  log- 
arithms; X  =  wave-length  of  Ught  used  =  0.65^1 ;  Tt  =  true  temperature, 
in  degrees  absolute;  Ti  =  apparent  temperature,  in  degrees  absolute. 
The  curve  showing  the  relation  between  true  and  apparent  temperature 
for  steel  and  slag  are  given  in  Fig.  1. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  of  open-hearth  and  electric  furnaces, 
there  are  given  in  Table  1  the  tapping  temperatures  of  two  25-ton  Her- 
oult  eleetric  furnaces  and  one  6-ton  with  one  50-ton  acid,  one  40-ton  basic, 
^and  one  65-ton  acid  open-hearth  furnace,  all  making  nickel  ordnance 
steel  for  guns.  The  two  25-ton  Heroult  electric  furnaces  were  fini&ihing 
steel  refined  by  the  triplex  process  and  the  6-ton  Heroult  finished  steel 
that  was  partly  refined  in  an  open  hearth.  In  this  table,  the  tapping 
temperature  and  the  temperature  of  the  steel  stream  into  the  first  ingot 
mold  are  given  together  with  the  mean  of  each  column.  The  values  for 
each  plant  are  the  average  for  a  number  of  heats. 

Table  1. — Tapping  Temperatures  of  Steel 


steel  Co. 

Tappuf 

Tcmpermturc, 

DecreeaF. 

Krat 

locot, 

Depees  F. 

Tjrpe  of  Txanmn 

A 

2867 

2744 

25'ton  Heroult  electria 

B 

2821 

2745 

6-ton  Heroult  electric. 

B 

2821 

2721 

6-ton  Heroult  electric. 

C 

2842 

2768 

50-ton  open  hearth,  acid. 

D 

2877 

2753 

40-ton  open  hearth,  banc. 

E 

2895 

27ft4 

65<ton  open  hearth,  acid. 

Mean 

2854 

2754 

Mean  for  electric  funiAces. . . . 

2836 

2737 

Mean  for  open^earth  furnaces 

2871 

2772 

The  table  shows  how  closely  the  temperatures  agree  from  plant  to 
plant  and  in  the  different  tji^es  of  furnaces.     The  greatest  variation  in 
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tapping  temperatures,  between  B  and  C,  is  only  74**  F.  (24°  C.)  while 
the  average  for  all  the  eleetric  furnaces  is  35**  F.  lower  than  for  the  open- 
hcorths,  although  it  is  generally  thought  that  open-hearth  st«el  is  tapped 
colder  than  electric. 

The  drop  in  temperature  from  the  tap  to  the  first  ingot  depends  on  the 
length  of  time  the  steel  ia  held  in  the  ladle,  the  size  of  nozzle,  size  and  pre- 
hminary  temperature  of  the  ladle,  and  various  other  factors.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note,  however,  that  the  mean  drop  in  temperature  of  the 
steel  from  tapping  to  first  ingot  for  both  the  electric  and  the  open-hearth 
furnace  is  100*"  F. 

In  Table  2  is  given  a  tabulation  of  temperature  data  taken  on  two 
electric  furnaces  making  nickel  ordnance  steel.  At  the  time  those  tem- 
peratures were  taken,  the  ingots  were  box  poured  so  that  temperature 
observations  were  made  on  the  stre-am  above  and  below  the  box  on  the 
first  ingot  and  bt^low  the  box  on  all  subsequent  ingots.  Since  there  was 
no  satisfactory  method  of  taking  temporatuni  of  the  steel  in  the  furnace, 
a  chill  test  wna  made  by  taking  out  a  small  spoon  of  steel  and  noting  the 
time  required  for  a  crust  to  form  over  the  surface  of  the  metal  therein. 
These  time  values  are  also  given.  • 


Table  2. — Summary  of  Temperatures  for  Nickel  Gun  SUel 


Fir«t  Ingot 

Beeond 

Inaot, 
De«rce«  F. 

Thtrd 

I  ngot, 

I>«sr«M  F. 

Chill 

TMt. 

SMo&ds 

Heat  No. 

tore, 

DflCtvM  F. 

Over  Box, 
DcVZMtF. 

Under 

Box, 

DecnwF. 

TIbmHcM 
In  Iwtte, 

Mfnuu* 

3X707 

2805 

2793 

2737 

2722 

2705 

8 

3X710 

2880 

2842 

2790 

3797 

2770 

26 

5H 

3X711 

2850 

2761 

2730 

2747 

2761 

37 

6 

3X71S 

2fll7 

2843 

2768 

40 

^      i 

3X719 

2830 

2805 

2737 

SI 

6        i 

3X723 

2805 

2746 

2720 

2680 

36 

fiH 

4X651 

2872 

2761 

2752 

2728 

38 

7 

4X659 

2865 

2797 

2745 

2761 

33 

8    i 

4X6G6 

2872 

2813 

2768 

2730 

27 

s     1 

3X727 

2835 

2776 

2705 

26S0 

2697 

7 

7 

2X3146 

2910 

2730 

2730 

2730 

2867 

2797 

2744 

2732 

2736 

33.6 

6  6 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  tapping  temperatures  vary  from  2805"  to 
2917*  F.  (1540  to  1603**C.)  but  that  most  of  them  are  within  -f-  or  -  30"  F 
of  the  mean.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  temperature  of  the  steel  stream 
into  the  second  ingot  mold  is  a  little  higher,  on  an  average,  than  that  into 
the  first  ingot  mold.     The  reason  fur  this  is  obvious  as  the  metal  lying 
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next  to  the  bottom  of  the  ladle  is  colder  than  the  main  mass  of  the  molten 
steel.  Similar  variations  will  be  noted  in  taking  measurements  on  the 
tapping  sb^am  from  a  furnace,  as  the  metal  in  different  parts  of  the 
hearth  often  varies  25°  to  30°  F.  in  temperature. 

In  an  effort  to  find  the  relation  between  the  tapping  temperature  of 
the  steel  and  the  time  of  the  chill  test,  the  respective  values  were  plotted 
on  a  curve  sheet  with  the  result  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  curve  is  anything 
but  a  smooth  one  and  shows  how  unrehable  the  chill-test  method  of 
judging  temperatures  is.  In  spite  of  all  care  in  attempting  to  draw  out 
the  spoon  in  the  same  manner  each  time,  the  atmospheric  conditions, 
room  temperature,  and  other  variables  have  an  influence  on  the  time 
required  for  the  cnist  to  form. 


h<£MOr 
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^    u 


*S80O 


S6 


29  S3  37 

ChUl  Test  Time  in  SccodiIb 

Fig.  2. 
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In  Table  3  are  given  some  temperatures  taken  on  manganese  and 
manganese  helmet  steel.  The  observations  in  this  case  were  difficult  to 
make  for  the  reason  that  heavy  clouds  of  smoke  were  given  off  from  the 
manganese  so  that  the  readings  had  to  be  made  from  the  windward  side 
and  a  moment  chosen  for  making  the  reading  when  the  stream  was 
imobscured.  The  manganese  was  melted  in  a  15-ton  Heroult  furnace  and 
tapped  into  a  ladle  which  was  then  transferred  to  the  open-hearth  plant 
where  the  manganese  was  poured  into  the  steel  ladle  at  the  time  that  the 
steel  was  tapped.. 

Table  3 


"nma.  p.  M.  I     T«mp«r»turc.  Dc«rea  F. 


Rem&rlu 


6:04 

2790 

Tap  manganese  from  15-ton  Heroult  furnace. 

6:30 

2822 

Tap  open-hearth  furnace. 

6-.32 

2549 

Pour  manganese  in  steel  ladle. 

6:34 

2840 

Tap  oprai-hearth  furnace. 

6:44 

2605 

First  ingot  manganese  steeL 

6:46 

2605 

Heconrl  ingot  manganme  steel. 

6:47 

2647 

Third  ingot  manganese  steel. 
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An  Opportunity  was  presented  to  take  temperatures  on  steel  made  by 
the  triplex  process,  so  at  the  same  time  blast-furnace  tapping  tempera- 
tures were  taken  and  a  record  made  from  the  blast  furnace  to  the  steel 
ingot.  The  practice  was  to  take  the  molten  pig  iron  to  a  mixer  from  which 
it  went  to  a  Bessemer  converter,  thence  to  an  open-hearth  furnace,  and 
finally  to  an  electric  furnace  for  finishing.  The  mean  of  readings  taken 
on  each  operation  are  set  down  in  Table  4.  The  value  for  the  Bessemer 
tap  is  the  mean  for  ten  heats  and  that  for  the  electric  furnace  is  for  eleven 
heats. 

Table  4. — Mean  Temperatures  from  Blast  Furnace  to  Finished 

Steel 


Temperature,  Decrees  F. 


Remftrlu 


1 

2625 

2 

2485 

3 

2909 

4 

2797 

5 

2902 

6 

2872 

7 

2867 

S 

2797 

9 

2744 

10 

2732 

11 

2736 

Temperature  Differencea, 

Degrees  F. 

1 

100 

2 

25 

3 

70 

55 


Mean  of  metal  streams  ioto  ladlea  from  blast 

furnace. 
Mixer  metal  chained  into  Bessemer. 
Bessemer  tap. 

Charge  BesBemer  steel  to  open-hearth  furnace. 
Tap  open-hearth  furnace. 
Charge  electric  furnace. 
Mean  electric-furnace  tap. 
First  ingot  pour  above  box. 
First  ingot  pour  under  box. 
Second  ingot  pour  under  box. 
Third  ingot  pour  under  box. 


Temperature  drop  from  Bessemer  tap  to  open* 

hearth  charge. 
Temperature   drop   from  open-hearth  tap  to 
'       electric-furnace  charge. 
Temperature  drop  from  tap  of  electric  furnace 

to  stream  from  ladle  for  first  ingot  for  average 

of  6}i  min.  in  ladle. 
Temperature  drop  through  box. 


In  Fig.  3,  the  data  in  this  table  are  presented  graphically.  The  great 
increase  in  temperature  in  the  Bessemer  converter  and  other  temperature 
relations  are  distinctly  brought  out. 

In  Table  5  are  given  data  on  tapping  and  teeming  for  three  open- 
hearth  furnaces  in  different  plants  making  nickel  ordnance  steel  and  one 
making  shell  steel.  Six  26-in.  octagon  ingots  were  poured  with  large  end 
up,  each  ingot  was  individually  bottom  poured  from  the  40-ton  basic 
open-hearth  furnace.  One  63-in.,  85-ton  octagon  ingot  was  poured  and 
a  number  of  23-in.  octagons  were  poured  from  two  65-ton  open-heartb 
fuTDaces  thai  were  tapped  simult&neously  and  poured  consecutively. 
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Beside  the  temperature  measurements  on  nickel  ordnance  steel, 
a  number  of  readings  were  made  on  different  types  of  steel  in  two  10-ton 
Ludlum  electric  furnaces.  These  were  taken  through  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  P.  A.  E.  Armstrong,  vice-president  of  the  Ludlum  Steel  Co.  The 
practice  was  to  refine  with  two  or  three  slags  so  that  it  was  possible  to 
take  readings  on  the  oxidized  surface  of  the  molten  steel  during  the  skim- 
ming  and  also  to  get  readings  on  thin  slag  patches  floating  on  the  metal. 
It  was  found  that  readings  on  the  slag  patches  corrected  for  an  emis- 
sivity  of  0.65  almost  exactly  agreed  with  uncorrected  readings  on  the  iron 
oxide  adjacent.     In  other  words,  if  the  radiation  from  the  oxide  in  the 
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Fia.  3. — Temperaturss  in  triplex  process. 


furnace  with  the  arc  off  and  the  door  open  is  that  of  a  black  body,  then 
the  emissivity  of  slag  is  approximately  0.65,  as  stated  by  Burgess.  In 
Table  6  are  given  a  number  of  readings  on  different  skims  made  in  this 
manner.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  mean  values  for  the  two  columns 
agree  exactly  with  each  other.  If  the  emissivity  of  slag  is  0.65,  then  the 
iron  oxide  under  the  above  conditions  must  give  black-body  radiation  for 
redhght. 

In  Table  7  is  given  a  summary  of  data  taken  on  tapping  and  teeming 
a  number  of  beats.  The  steel  was  tapped  or  poured  from  the  furnace 
into  two  ladles  and  then  very  quickly  teemed  into  ingot  molds. 

In  order  to  make  sure  of  the  steel  temperature  in  the  furnace,  a  Dixon 
graphite  tube  4  ft.  (1.2  m.)  long  by  4  in.  (10  cm.)  outside  diameter,  with 
a  closed  end,  was  pushed  into  the  steel  and  held  there  until  the  end  had 
come  to  temperature,  at  which  time  a  reading  was  made  with  the  optical 
pyrometer  sighted  down  the  axis  on  the  inside  of  the  closed  end^  wbivcV 
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Table  5. — Open-hearth  Steel  TempercUures  on  Nickel  Ordnance  Sted 


Time 


Temperature,  Degreee  F. 


Remmrki 


60-ton  Acid  Open-hearth  Furnace 


11:56 


12:12 
12:19 


Tap  steel. 

Held  10  min.  in  ladle. 

Four  ingots  bottom  poured  in  sets  of  two. 

Pour  first  two  ingota. 

Pour  second  two  ingots. 


40-ton  Basic  Open-hearth  Furnace 


4:10 
4:21 
4:22 


8:33 

8:43 

8:44 

8:47 

8:47>^ 

8:48 

8:51 

8:56 


2877 
2713 
2722 
2763 
2722 
2722 
2705 
2713 


Tap  steel. 
First  ingot. 
Tong  hold. 
Second  ingot. 
Second  ingot. 
Third  ingot. 
Third  ingot. 
Fourth  ingot. 


6&-ton  Acid  Open-hearth  Furnace 


2895 
2835 
2843 
2768 
2737 
2688 
2761 
2761 


Tap  one  furnace.     Other  tap  not  recorded. 

Stream  from  ladle  to  runner. 

Stream  from  ladle  to  runner. 

Stream  into  headbox. 

Stream  into  headbox. 

Stream  from  headbox. 

Stream  into  headbox. 

Stream  into  headbox. 


Second  Ladle 


9:00 

2753 

Stream  into  headbox. 

9:01 

2761 

Stream  into  headbox. 

9:04 

2761 

Stream  into  headbox. 

9:06 

2745 

Stream  into  headbox. 

9:09 

2737 

Stream  into  headbox. 

9:12 

2768 

Stream  into  headbox. 

9:20 

2745 

Stream  for  four  23-in.  octagons. 

9:21 

2620 

Steel   rifling   in   mold    one-third    full.    Tight 
smoke. 

9:22 

2782 

Stream  to  group  of  23-in.  octagons. 

9:25 

2813 

Stream  to  group  of  23-in.  octagons. 

9:20 

2828 

Stream  to  group  of  23-in.  octagons. 

9:30 

2745 

Stream  to  group,  dark  streak,  good. 
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Table  5. — Open-keartii  Steel  Temperatures  on  Nickel  Ordnance  Steel 

{Continued) 


Tima 


Temperature.  Decreee  F. 


Remwlu 


6&-ton  Acid  Open-hearth  Furnace, 
Nickel-ebromium  Steel 


137 


2870 
2806 
2910 


Tap  steel 

Tap  BteeL 

I  Tap  steel. 


Teem 

1:44 

2835 

Fiiet  group  (8  tons  to  a  group,  four  ingote). 

1:45 

2828 

First  group. 

1:49 

2836 

Second  group. 

1:56 

2790 

Fifth  group. 

2m 

2775 

Sixth  group. 

2:03 

2763 

Seventh  group. 

NoTB. — Acid  furnace  on  sheila,  3-in.  nozale;  carbon,  0.60;  chromium,  2.25;  nickel 


3.5. 


Table  6. — Summary  of  Data  on  Slag  Skimming 


Opticftl  Raading  on  Slag  Fatobi      Optical  Readinc  oo  Iron 
Corraoted,-  DegreM  F.  Oxide,  Degreee  F. 


Remarks 


2611 

2618 

H.  8. 

2621 

2620 

XIC. 

2611 

2818 

C.  S. 

2718 

2709 

C.  S. — refractory  slag. 

2628 

2618 

c.  a 

2532 

2662 

C.  S.— cold. 

2728 

2694 

C.  S. — same  heated. 

Mean 

2636 

2636 

■  Bui^ess'  value  of  0.65  for  emissivity  of  slag  used. 


was  in  the  steel.  Under  these  conditions,  the  reading  in  the  tube  should 
give  the  true  temperature  of  the  steel.  One  such  reading  was  taken 
just  before  a  tap  and  is  recorded  in  the  table.  It  is  only  17°  F.  below  the 
temperature  read  on  the  steel  stream,  which  is  a  very  good  agreement. 
Readings  made  on  the  slag  surface  in  the  furnace  before  the  tap  do  not 
agree  so  well  with  readings  on  the  stream,  as  is  also  shown. 

Further  readings  in  a  graphite  tube  were  made  at  another  time. 
The  arc  had  been  off  for  about  10  min.  and  the  door  was  opened  ;uat 
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Table  7. — Summary  ofLudlum  TempercUure  Data 


Tenoperature 
in  Furn»c«. 
Deicresa  F. 

Rcftdinson 

Rmdiac  on 

First 

LMt 

Bteel  Tsppins 

COIT«Gt«d, 

DegroMF. 

Hlif  Tapping 
Correetod. 
DtcrenF. 

Ingot, 

Ingot. 

Remnrki 

Arc  off, 

2815 

2797 

2792 

2746 

2640 

First  ladle— C.S 

slag 

2770 

2746 

2625 

Second  ladle— C.S. 

2737 

2700 

2625 

First  ladle— XIC. 

2686 

2652 

2670 

2597 

Second  ladle— XIC. 

Arc  off, 

slag 

2789 

2730 

2711 

2653 

2580 

First  ladle— C.S. 

2686 

2675 

2617 

2550 

Second  ladle— C.S. 

Tube 

2673 

2690 
2633 

2646 

2650 

First  ladle— C.S. 
Second  ladle— C.a 

2716 

2677 

2597 

First  ladle— XIC. 

2677 

2637 

2620 

Second  ladle— XIC. 

2790 

2723 

2662 

First   ladle— H.S. 

2759 

2751 

2651 

2661 

Second  ladle— H.S. 

Arc  (slag) 

2946 

2745 

2732 

2699 

Krst  ladle— XIC. 

on 

2717 


2692  !  2611  'Second  ladle— XIC. 


DsQuu  F. 

1.  Mean  drop  from  tapping  temperature  to  first  ingot  (max.  108°,  min.  13*) . .        36 

2.  Mean  drop  from  first  to  last  ingot,  for  5-ton  ladle 62 

3.  Mean  temperature  for  first  ladle  tap 2743 

4.  Mean  temperature  for  second  ladle  tap 2704 

5.  Mean  difference  between  first  and  second  ladles 39 
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sufficiently  to  allow  the  tube  to  be  inserted.  A  reading  was  made  on  the 
thin  slag  surface  beside  the  tube  and  then  in  the  tube  at  two  different 
depths  which  were  calculated  from  measurements  of  depth  of  immer- 
sion of  the  tube.  The  readings  are  given  in  Table  8  and  are  plotted  in 
Fig.  4;  they  show  the  temperature  gradient  of  the  steel  bath  from  the 
surface  to  a  9-in.  (23  cm.)  depth.  The  top  was  cooler  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  arc  had  been  off  for  a  few  minutes.     This  also  seems  to  show 
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that  a  reading  made  on  a  thin  slag  surface  in  a  furnace  that  is  enclosed, 
with  the  arc  off,  gives  true  temperatures. 

Table  8 

T»mp«r»tim  Rewl.  D«cr«M  T.  Rem&rlu 


2580  On  sUg  surface,  arc  off  10  min.* 

2606  In  closed-end  tube,  immoved  4  in. 

2650  Id  closed-end  tube,  immersed  4  in. 

2629  Slag  surface,  arc  off.* 

2618  Tube  in  alag. 

*  Slag  was  approximately  }i  in.  thick. 

*  Reading  made  at  a  later  date  than  one  above. 

Table  9. — Carbon  Steel  for  Castings 


Tim*  from  SUrt  of  Tftp 

1 

j 

Tempenture, 
1     Dt«r«M  F. 

Remarlu 

Miantw 

Seoonda 
17 

] 

- 

2960 

On  slag  tapping. 

28 

2920 

On  slag  tapping. 

46 

2982 

On  slag  tapping. 

64 

2952 

On  slag  finish  tapping. 

2 

1          30 

.... 

Started  to  skim. 

3 

45 

.... 

Finished  skimming. 

4 

45 

1 

Finished  weighing. 

5 

22 

2887 

First  shank. 

7 

30 

2865 

Second  shank. 

8 

20 

2821 

Pouring  second  shank  into  small  mold. 

9 

13 

2835 

Third  shank. 

9 

53 

2797 

Pouring  third  shank  into  mold. 

10 

9 

2797 

Pouring  third  shank  into  mold. 

10 

46 

2828 

Fourth  shank. 

11 

5 

2782 

Pouring  fourth  shank  into  mold. 

11 

43 

i         2775 

Pouring  fourth  shank  into  mold. 

12 

10 

2835 

Fifth  shank. 

12 

35 

1         2761 

Pouring  fifth  shank. 

13 

59 

2775 

Pouring  from  ladle  into  first  mold. 

14 

41 

2730 

Pouring  from  ladle  into  second  mold. 

15 

15 

2688 

Third  mold,  small  stream. 

16 

3 

2782 

Fourth  mold,  large  stream. 

16 

21 

2768 

Fourth  mold. 

16 

41 

2761 

Fourth  mold. 

16 

52 

2753 

Fourth  mold. 

17 

12 

2761 

Fourth  mold,  oxidised  stream. 

18 

19 

2753 

.  Fifth  mold. 

20 

'            3 

2797 

;  Sixth  mold,  oxidized  stream. 

21 

2 

i        2745 

'  Seventh  mold. 

At  this  point  the  writer  wishes  to  state  that  the  steel  poured  from 
these  electric  furnaces  was  the  coldest  of  any  he  haahad  QCCAs&QTi.\x^  \Ai«& 
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temperatures  on,  either  open-hearth  or  electric,  and  further  contradicts 
any  supposition  that  electric  steel  is  hotter  than  open-hearth,  at  least 
when  it  is  tapped,  although  it  may  be  hotter  during  the  refining  period. 

In  Tables  9  and  10,  temperatures  are  given  for  tapping  and  teeming 
a  3-ton  basic  Heroult  furnace.  The  steel  was  used  for  castings  and  for 
that  reason  had  to  be  hotter  than  steel  for  large  ingots.  The  tempera- 
tures given  in  Table  10  for  tapping  manganese  steel  are  the  hottest  of 
any  electric  steel  the  writer  has  had  occasion  to  take  measurements  on. 
However,  it  is  no  hotter  than  open-hearth  steel  for  castings  or  Bessemer 
steel  for  the  same  purpose,  as  may  be  seen  by  examination  of  Table  11. 

In  Tables  9  and  10  it  will  be  noted  that  there  is  some  fluctuation 
in  the  teeming  temperatures.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  steel  was 
poured  over  the  tip  of  the  ladle  and  was  sometimes  large  and  sometimes 
small.  The  small  stream  cooled  much  more  rapidly  and  as  a  consequence 
a  lower  temperature  was  read. 


Table 

10 

. — Manganese  Steel  for  Castings 

Titn«  from  SUrt  of  T*p 

Temperftture, 
Degrees  F. 

RcmarkB 

Minute* 

Seconda 

15 

3053 

Steel  stream. 

34 

3025 

Steel  stream. 

52 

3025 

Steel  stream. 

1 

14 

3037 

Steel  stream. 

1 

38 

3025 

Steel  stream. 

Table  11. — Temperature  Observations  on  d-ton  Acid  Bessemer  Converter 


Time 
2:07 


Temperature, 
I     Degrees  F. 


Remarks 


Time  after  Start  of  Blow 


Minutes 

2 
3 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
U 


Seconds 


2433 


Charging  Bessemer  on  stream. 


50 

2574 

10 

2632 

37 

2722 

10 

2824 

12 

2860 

43 

2747 

18 

2752 

0 

2527 

32 

3060 

53 

Plame  from  Bessemer. 
Flame  from  Bessemer. 
Flame  from  Bessemer. 
Flame  from  Besaemer. 
Flame  from  Bessemer. 
Flame  from  Bessemer. 
Flame  from  Bessemer. 
Ferromanganese  into  ladle. 
Tap  Besaemer. 
Finish  tap. 
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As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  a  set  of  readings  with  the  optical  pyrometer 
on  the  flame  from  a  ^ton  acid  Bessemer  converter  was  taken.  The 
hottest  portion  of  the  flame  was  selected  for  the  baUnce  for  each  reading 
and  the  time  noted  with  a  stop  watch.  The  temperatm^es  found  have 
no  particular  value,  as  the  temperature  of  a  flame  as  determined  with  an 
optical  pyrometer  depends  on  its  thickness.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
however,  how  the  temperature  values  increase  to  a  maTimnm  and  then 
decrease.     The  readings  are  given  in  Table  11. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  hopes  that  the  data  presented  in  this  paper 
will  be  of  some  value  in  starting  further  investigations  along  the  lines  of 
control  of  molten  steel  temperatures  and  the  effects  of  pouring  tempera- 
tures on  quality  of  steel. 

The  writer  also  wishes  to  thank  Mr.  G.  H.  English,  formerly  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Ordnance  Reserve  Corps,  for  the  opportunity  to  take  tem- 
peratures on  ordnance  steel;  Mr.  A.  H.  Miller,  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Co., 
for  access  to  steel  furnaces  on  many  occasions;  and  Mr.  Knox  Taylor, 
president  of  the  Taylor  Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  for  the  privilege  of 
making  tests  at  his  plant. 

DISCUSSION 

E.  S.  Tatlebson,*  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — What  has  just  been  said  brings 
out  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  optical  p^-rometer.  It  requires  two 
operators  to  get  satisfactory  readings.  The  method  may  be  simplified 
by  using  a  sensitive  recording  ammeter.  The  operator  can  observe  the 
temperature  and  as  soon  as  the  color  match  is  perfect  a  key  on  the 
telescope  can  be  made  to  record  the  temperature  and  the  time  as  well. 
This  would  be  well  worth  investigating,  especially  in  the  case  of  open- 
hearth  practice  where  the  time  element  must  considerably  affect  the 
results  obtained. 


*  Research  Laboratory,  Amer.  Sheet  &  Tin  Plato  Co. 
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Some  Thermal  Relations  in  the  Treatment  of  Steel 

Br   CHARLE8   F.    BRUSH,    FB.    D.,    6C.    D.,    LL.    D.,    CLEVBIOND,    OHIO 

(Chicago  MeetioB,  September,  1919) 

The  general  subject  of  accurate  p3n:ometry,  its  great  development  in 
recent  years,  and  the  importance  of  its  application  in  arts  and  manu- 
factures is  so  ably  treated  in  other  papers  that  this  paper  will  be  confined 
to  a  r6sum6  of  some  research  work  on  certain  temperature  effects  in 
carbon  and  other  steels,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  new.  The  results 
of  these  researches  are  embodied  in  several  papers  presented  to  various 
scientific  societies  during  the  last  few  years,  most  of  them  under  the 
general  title  of  Spontaneous  Generation  of  Heat  in  Recently  Hardened 
Steel.1 

Several  years  ago,  when  studying  the  behavior,  under  certtun  condi- 
tions, of  specimens  of  hardened  tool  steel,  I  observed  that  they  all  spon- 
taneously generated  a  small  quantity  of  heat,  the  rate  of  generation 
diminishing  from  day  to  day  for  several  weeks  before  generation  became 
imperceptible  in  the  sensitive  calorimeter  used.  In  each  case  the  steel  hiwl 
been  hardened  only  a  few  days  prior  to  its  use.  It  seemed  highly  prob- 
able that  the  generation  of  heat  was  associated  with  some  sort  of  "season- 
ing" or  incipient  annealing  process,  perhaps  accompanied  by  sHght 
changes  of  volume,  and  that  it  would  be  most  rapid  immediately  after 
hardening.  I  subsequently  investigated  this  curious  phenomenon  more 
fully. 

Twelve  H-i"-  round  bars  of  tool  steel,  5  in.  long  and  with  machined 
surfaces,  were  hardened  by  heating  to  high  cherry  red  in  a  reducing 
atmosphere  of  a  gas  furnace  and  quenched  in  cold  water.  The  bars 
then  had  a  thin  strongly  adhering  coating  of  black  oxide.  They  were 
next  stirred  in  a  large  quantity  of  water  at  room  temperature,  to  acquire 
that  temperature,  wiped  dry,  and  oiled  with  heavy,  neutral  mineral  oil  to 
prevent  generation  of  heat  by  further  surface  oxidation,  wiped  free  of 
excess  of  oil  and  placed  in  a  Dewar  jar  in  the  calorimeter.     A  quantity 


» Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  (May-July,  1915)  64. 
Phyg.  Rev.  [21  (1917)  9. 
Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  (1917)  66. 

Proc.  Royal  Soc.  Lond.  (1917)  A93;  joint  paper  with  Sir  Robert  A.  Hadfield. 
Proc.  Royal  Soc.  Lend.  (1918)  A96;  joint  paper  with  Sir  Robert  A.  Hadfield  ud 
S.  A.  Main. 

Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  (1918)  67. 


Df  water,  also  at  room  torn p<rra lure,  just  sufficient  to  equal  the  steel  bars 
in  thermal  capacity  had  already  been  placed  in  another  Dewar  jar  in 
the  calorinicler.     Tlie  testing  device  was  assembled  as  quickly  as  pos- 

^sible,  and  galvanometer  readings  commenced  witliiu  45  min.  of  the 
lime  of  hardening   the   steel.     The  upper  curve  in  Fig.  1  shows  the 

jttogress  of  heat  generation  in  the  steel  bars  during  the  first  150  hr.  after 

k hardening.  A  very  alow  generation  of  lieat  was  still  easily  observable 
ftt  the  end  of  a  month. 
The  temperature  of  the  Bte<?l  bars  was  rising  rapidly  when  the  galva- 
nometer readings  commenced  and  reached  a  point  (nearly  3"  C.  at  the 
summit  of  the  curve)  where  the  gain  and  loss  of  heat  balanced  each  other 
in  about  8  hr.  The  normal  cooling  curve  was  obtained  5  or  6  wk.  after 
the  other,  and  when  the  generation  of  heat  had  very  nearly  ceased.     For 
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120 


140 


this  purpose  the  steel  bars  were  removed  from  the  copper  cj'linder,  warmetl 
kA  few  degrees,  and  replaced;  then  galvanouu'ter  readings  were  made  from 
^Mime  to  time  us  U-fore.  This  curve  is  plotted  in  a  locatiori  convenient 
^Bor  visual  eoiti])arison  with  the  heating  curve,  but  might  just  as  well  be 
^nilotted  to  the  right  of  it. 

P      From  the  two  oljserved  curves,  I  have  computed  a  thinl  curve  (not 

shown)  which  rej>resentM  the  jjrogres.'iive  rise  in  temperature  that  would 

have  occurred  if  the  thermal  insulation  of  the  st<M;l  had  been  perfect,  so  as 

to  prevent  any  loss  of  heat,     The  curve  ia  strikingly  similar  in  charaeter 

Bto  the  shrinkage  curve  shown  in  Fig.  3,  and  indicates  a  close  association 

™of  heat  generation  and  shrinking,  to  which  I  shall  refer  again.     The  total 

rise  in  temperature  indicated  (about  5°  C.)  is  of  little  quantitative  impor- 

ince  because  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  would  have  been  different  if 
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the  steel  had  been  hardened  at  a  different  temperature,  or  more  iinifonnly 
hardened  throughout  each  bar,  or  had  a  different  carbon  content.  Yet 
it  is  interestinR  to  note  that  the  observed  quantity  of  heat  spontaneously 
generated  in  the  steel,  measured  by  its  rise  in  temperature  multiphed  by 
its  thermal  capacity,  indicates  internal  work  of  some  sort  sufficient  to 
lift  the  steel  bodily  about  800  ft.  against  the  force  of  gravity. 

The  same  number  of  bars  of  high-speed  tungsten  steel  of  the  same 
dimensions  were  water-hardened  at  white  heat,  not  far  below  the  fusing 
point,  brought  to  room  temperature,  oiled,  and  placed  in  the  copper 
cylinders,  as  in  the  former  case,  and  galvanometer  readings  were  com- 
menced 1  hr.  after  hardening.  Fig.  2  shows  the  curve  of  heat  generation 
in  the  high-speed  steel,  and  the  curve  of  normal  cooling  located  with 
respect  thereto  as  in  Fig.  1.     The  cooling  curve  here  shown  is  the  lower 
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part  of  that  used  in  Fig.  1.  It  is  permissible  to  use  the  same  cooling  curve 
for  both  kinds  of  steel  because  the  thermal  capacity  of  the  two  lots  was 
very  nearly  the  same.  It  is  seen  that  heat  generation  in  the  tungsten 
steel  is  the  same  in  character  as  in  the  carbon  steel  of  Fig.  2,  though  much 
less  in  amount  and  somewhat  more  persistent. 
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Shrinkaqb  op  Carbon  Steel  when  Annealed 

Many  workers  in  steel  are  aware  that  the  metal  expands  a  little  when 
hardened  and  shrinks  when  annealed.  Having  no  more  of  the  carbon 
steel  u.sed  in  the  first  experiment,  I  procured  another  J'^-in.  round  bar 
of  the  same  brand,  though  slightly  different  in  composition,  as  the  analyBCfl 
show.  With  a  piece  of  this  bar  2^^  in.  long  I  made  a  careful  determina- 
tion of  its  specific  gravity  under  the  conditions  and  with  the  results 
here  shown. 
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Bfuctnc  GitAViTT 

Commercial  condition 7.8507 

After  hardeoing 7.8127 

After  tempering  to  ligh  t  blue .  7 .  8350 

After  annealing 7.8520 


AxALTm  or  Stmu.,  Pb*  Cairr. 

Phosphorus 0.015 

Sulfur 0.021 

Silicon 0.16 

Manganese 0 .  33 

Carbon 1.07 


The  diflference  in  density  and  volume  between  the  hardened  and 
annealed  conditions  is  fully  }i  per  cent.,  wliick  is  more  than  I  expected 
to  find;  and  ueaily  one-half  of  the  total  shrinkage  was  brought  about  by 
the  very  moderate  heating  necessary  for  tempering  to  light  blue.  The 
annealing  was  very  thorough,  and,  as  the  figures  show,  was  more  complete 
than  in  the  annealed  eonmierctal  condition.  The  skriukage  incident  to 
tempering  was  large  enough  to  encourage  the  hope  that  if  any  spontaneous 
shrinking,  at  room  temperature,  occurH  during  the  generation  of  heat  that 
follows  liarderjjng,  it  might  be  detecU'd  and  measured.     Apparatus  was 
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designed  with  which  rods  3  ft.  long  and  1  mm.  in  diameter  were  tested. 
After  some  preliminary  experiments,  to  get  acquainted  with  the  appara- 
tus, a  fresh  rod  wa^^  hardened  by  placing  it  horizontally  in  a  wooden  rack 
just  above  a  trough  of  water  at  room  temperature,  quickly  heating  it  to 
bright  redness  by  passing  suitable  electric  current  through  it,  and  plung- 
ing it  in  tlie  water  beneath,  the  act  of  lowering  the  rod  serving  to  break 
the  electric  circuit.  The  rod  was  kept  straight  while  hot  by  means  of  a 
weak  spiral  spring,  which  took  up  the  expansion.  Preliminary  experi- 
ments had  shown  tliat  a  rod  could  be  hardened  in  this  way  without  warp- 
ing. The  hardened  rod,  already  at  room  temperature,  was  quickly 
wiped  dry  and  put  in  place  beside  the  comparison  rod.  A  fine  horizontal 
scratch  was  immediately  drawn  across  the  polished  fronts  of  the  bars 
by  means  of  a  straightedge  and  sharp  needle  point  lightly  applied.  A 
microscope,  magnifying  about  200  diameters  and  very  solidly  mounted. 
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was  brought  iuto  posiition  aiul  focused  on  the  horizontal  scratch,  which 
of  course  consisted  of  an  independcut  scratch  on  each  bar,  the  two  halves 
being  initially  in  perfect  register.  Shrinkage  of  the  hardened  rod  was 
detected  within  2  niin.  after  scratching  the  biuss  bars,  and  was  easily 
observable  at  the  end  of  2  weeks.  Fig.  3  shows  the  progress  of  shrinking 
during  the  first  150  hr.  The  curve  reached  the  500  line  a  day  or  two  later. 
The  hardened  length  of  the  rod  wua  assumed  to  be  35  in.,  so  that  ite 
actual  shrinkage  at  the  500  line  of  the  curve  was  0.0175  in. 

The  rod  was  next  scoured  clean  and  tempered  to  light  straw  color  by 
electric  warniiug,  then  to  light  blue  color,  and  its  total  shrinkage  measured 
after  each  operation.  Finally,  it  was  thoroughly  annealed  by  bedding 
in  mineral  wool,  heating  to  low  redness  }^  hr.,  and  gradually  reducing 
the  heating  current  to  nothing  in  the  course  of  2  or  3  hr.,  after  which  the 
shrinkage  was  again  measured.  The  rod  shrank  considerably  in  each 
operation,  as  indicated  in  Table  1,  in  which  the  annealed  length  is  taken 
as  unity  or  100  per  cent. 

Linor  SKrmluge  x  lOO 

^^a^^^m^^^^^mm^^m^^mmm^Km  Lmgth  of  Rod  After  Hardening 

^H     After  Spontaneous  Shrinking 

After  Tcmpenng  10  Ligiw  Soaw 
^B^H^p^H^^^^^^p^H^J  After  Tempering  to  Light  Blue 

^m^^^^^m^m^^^^^d  Aficr  Anoealtng 

Fig.  4. — Bbbinkaoe  or  stkkl  bah  dck  to  heat  tkcatuent. 
Table  1 

Pkn  Cam. 

Length  of  rod  aft«r  hardening. 100.383 

A^le^HIX)nlancou8  shrinking 100,332 

After  tempering  to  light  straw 100. 182 

After  tempering  to  light  blue 100  131 

After  annealing 100.000 

Of  course  the  shrinkage  in  volume  must  have  been  very  nearly  three 
times  the  linear  shrinkage,  or  considerably  more  than  1  per  cent,  from 
the  liardened  to  the  anncided  condition,  which  is  more  than  double  that 
observed  in  the  bar  st^el  used  in  tlie  first  experiment.  Doubtless  this 
was  due  to  the  higher  carbon  content  of  the  small  ro<l  and  more  uniform 
hardening,  owing  to  its  small  size.  It  is  highly  probable  also  that  more 
heat  was  generated  per  unit  of  ma.'is.  In  Fig.  4  the  stages  of  shrinking 
of  the  small  rod  are  shown  by  magnifying  a  hundred-fold  the  observi-d 
quantities  in  Table  1. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  close  similarity  in  character  of  tbei 
spontaneous-shrinkage  curve,  Pig.  3,  and  the  computed  curve  of  totals 
heat  generation;  there  seems  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  two  phe- 
nomena are  quantitatively  i-elated.     It  is  equally  clear  that  spontaneous 
shrinking  is  only  incident  to,  and  is  not  the  prime  cause  of  the  generationj 
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nf  heat,  because  the  internal  work  represented  by  the  heat  generated  is 
verj'  many  times  more  than  sufficient  to  effect,  by  compression,  the  rc- 
fluction  in  volume  that  probably  occurred  while  the  l^-in.  bars  were 
generating  heat.  Sir  Robert  A.  Hadficld,  in  the  second  joint  paper 
referred  to,  treats  the  data  mathematically  and  reaches  the  same  con- 
clusion. More  recent  cxijcrimcnts,  some  of  wbich  show  no  shrinking 
during  the  generation  of  heat,  further  confirm  it. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  measure  Young's  modulus  of  elasticity  in  the 
JI  rod  both  in  the  hardened  condition  (after  spontaneous  shrinking) 
and  after  annealing,  by  hanging  various  weights  to  them  and  measuring, 
with  the  microscope,  the  distortions  produced,  always  far  within  the 
elastic  limit.  But  I  was  unable  to  obtain  reliable  results  because  of  an 
intcrc'sting  fact  that  was  brought  to  light:  In  the  annealed  condition,  the 
steel  exhibited  a  small  amount  of  viscosity  or  internal  friction  which 
Bomewhat  delayed  full  distortion  and  subsequent  restitution;  but  in  the 
hardened  condition  the  viscosity  was  many  times  greater.  This  is  a 
further  illut^tratton  of  the  instability  of  the  hardened  steel. 

I  am  led  to  regard  the  hardened  steel  as  being  in  a  condition  of  very 
great  molecular  strain  somewhat  unstable,  especially  at  first.  Spon- 
taneous relief  of  a  small  portion  of  the  strain  causes  generation  of  heat 
until  stability  at  room  temperature  is  reached.  Any  considerable  rise 
of  temperature,  as  in  tempering,  permits  further  spontaneous  relief  of 
strain,  or  molecular  rearrangement,  and  is  doubtless  accompanied  by 
more  generation  of  heat,  and  so  on  until  the  annealing  temperature  is 
reached.  It  i.s  obvious  tliat  the  process  of  tempering  or  annealing  steel  is 
exothermic  and,  conversely,  tJiat  hardening  is  endothcrraic. 

Nickel-Chromiuu  ST£GL 

Subsequently,  Sir  Robert  Hadfield  sent  me  two  specimens  of  nickel- 
chromium  steel  for  further  tests.  Each  specimen  consisted  of  twelve 
J^-in.  round  bars  5  in.  long,  with  machined  surfaces,  so  that  the  results 
obtained  would  be  quantitatively  comparable  with  those  of  the  other 
kinds  of  steel  previously  examined.  Specimen  A  was  gradually  heated 
in  a  gas  furnace,  with  reducing  atmosphere,  while  its  magnetic  behavior 
was  observed  from  time  to  time.  For  this  purpose  the  bundle  of  bars 
was  surrounded  by  a  single  turn  of  asbestos-insulated  platinum  wire, 
the  ends  of  wliich  were  connected  with  a  ballistic  galvanometer  having 
the  usual  mirror  and  scale.  The  furnace  was  sui-rounded  by  a  large  coil 
of  heavy  copper  wire  through  whieh  a  direct  electric  current  could  be 
established  an4i  broken  at  will  by  mp-iins  of  a  switch  and  storage  battery. 
Before  the  steel  bars  were  placed  within  the  platinum  loop  inside  the 
furnace,  closure  of  the  outer  copper  coil  circuit  caused  a  brief  electric 
fiulse  in  the  loop  and  a  "kick"  in  the  galvanon\eter,  giving  a  definite 
[iiinimuju  deflection  o^ly  observed  with  considerable  precision.     With 


' 


the  steel  bars  inside  the  platinum  loop  the  (galvanometer  deflection  was, 
of  course,  many  times  greater  until,  witli  rising  temperature,  the  decales- 
cent  point  was  approached;  then  the  deflection  fell  rapidly  to  the  mini- 
mum value  as  above,  or  very  near  it.  This  simple  induction  apparatus 
wa8  found  entirely  reliable  and  satisfactory. 

Susceptibility  remained  substantially  constant  until  several  minutes 
after  chcrrj'-red  heat  was  reached,  then  fell  rapidly  to  nothing.  This  was 
taken  to  indicate  complete  decalescence,  and  the  proper  temperature 
for  hardening.  The  furnace  was  immediately  opent^l  and  the  twelve 
bars  quenched  separately  in  water  and  crushed  ice,  then  stirred  in  much 
water  at  room  temperature,  wiped  dry,  oiled,  and  placed  in  the  calo- 
rimeter used  in  the  earUer  experiments. 
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FlO.    6. (lENERATlOK  OF  HEAT  BT  NICKEL-rHROMirM  STEEL  ATTEB  HABDGKtNQ, 

Fig.  5  .shows  the  progress  of  heat  generation  following  this  first  hard- 
ening of  specimen  A  of  the  HadBeld  nickcl-cbromium  steel.  Rapid 
generation  of  heat  is  indicated  in  the  early  stages,  especially  during  the 
first  hour,  and  maximum  temperatui'c,  the  point  at  which  gain  of  beat 
was  balanced  by  normal  cooling,  was  reached  in  about  'Hi  hr.  Obviously 
the  rate  of  generation  had  diminished  very  much  by  that  time  and  was 
falling  fast,  though  it  still  retained  considerable  value  at  the  end  of  loO 
hr.  In  general,  the  curve  of  first  hardening  indicates  that  the  rate  of 
heat  generation  diminished  steadily  from  the  moment  of  quenching  the 
hot  steel.  Hadfield's  analysis  of  this  steel  shows  chromium  2.02  per 
cent.,  nickel  1.98  per  cent. 

After  a  week  of  cooling,  the  bars  were  again  placed  in  the  furnace 
and  heated  to  a  temi)erature  considerably  higher  than  before  by  continu- 
ing the  heating  15  min.  after  complete  loss  of  magnetic  susceptibility. 


hey  were  then  quenched  and  treated  a«  formerly.  The  other  curve  of 
Fig.  5  shows  the  effect  of  the  higher  quenching  temperature.  The  total 
amount  of  heat  generated  was  not  greatly  different  in  the  two  cases. 
^  Specimen  B  of  the  Hadfield  steel  was  treated  at  lirst  precisely  like 
^epecimen  A;  but  in  the  second  liardening  wuh  not  heated  quite  so  far 
above  the  temperature  of  decidracence.  Fig.  6  shows  the  progress  of 
heat  generation.  The  total  amount  of  heat  generated  was  much  greater 
after  the  second  hardening  than  after  the  first,  in  wliich  respect  this 
specimen  differs  greatly  from  the  other.  Probably  this  was  due  to  the 
different  carbon,  chromium,  and  nickel  content  as  shown  in  the  analyses 
of  the  two  specimens.  Hadfield's  analysis  of  specimen  B  shows  chromium 
2.51,  nickel  2.81. 
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^m       The  effect  on  specimen  B  of  a  moderate  increase  in  quenching  tempera- 
ture was  80  great  that  it  was  thought  worth  while  to  quench  it  a  third 
time,  at  a  temperature  somewhat  lower  than  in  the  first  hardening,  so 
^^the    temperature    of    complete    recalescence    was  chosen.     WTiile   the 
^Bquenching  temperature  of  first  hardening  was  just  above  the  critical 
^Btemperatiu'c    of    decalescence,    that    of    the    third    hardening   would 
^■}ie  just  below  the  critical  temperature  of  recalescence.     Specimen  B 
Hwas,  therefore,  again  slowly  heated  in  the  gas  furnace  until  complete  loss 
of  magnetic  susceptibility  was  reached;  then  the  supply  of  gas  and  air 
was  so  far  reduced  that  the  furnace  very  gradually  cooled.     In  about 
20  min.  the  steel  commenced  to  regain  its  magnetic  susceptibUity,  and  a 
few  minutes  later  had  completely  regained  it.    The  bars  were  imme- 
I  diately  quenched  and  treated  as  formerly. 

I  ba<l  expecteil  to  find  that  the  spontaneous  generation  of  heat  would 
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be  greatly  modified,  or  possibly  eliminated  by  thus  quenching  the  steel 
below  the  critical  temperature,  because  true  hardening  could  not  have 
taken  place.  But  it  was  not  so.  On  the  contrary,  about  three-fourths 
as  much  heat  was  generated  as  followed  the  first  hardening,  and 
its  curve  (not  plotted)  was  parallel  throughout  with  that  of  the  first 
hardening. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  spontaneously  gene- 
rated heat  found  in  all  my  experiments  may  have  been  due  to  chemical 
action.    To  meet  this  criticism  I  again  slowly  heated  specimen  B  until 
it  began  to  lose  its  magnetic  susceptibiUty.    This  was  above  the  tern* 
perature  of  the  previous  quenching,  and  presumably  obliterated  its 
effects;  it  also  destroyed  the  oil,  and  oily  compounds  if  any,  of  the 
previous  operation.     Then  the  furnace  was  closed  and,  with  its  contents, 
allowed  to  cool  4  hr.     The  steel  bars  were  then  removed  from  the  furnace, 
still  too  hot  to  handle,  allowed  to  air-cool  }i  hr.  longer,  stirred  in  much 
water  at  room  temperature,  wiped  dry,  oiled,  and  placed   In  the  calo- 
rimeter as  before.     The  slow  leakage  of  air  into  the  hot  furnace  after 
closing  had  provided  the  steel  bars  with  a  thin  coating  of  black  oxide 
having  the  same  appearance  as  that  which  followed  the  previous  queoch- 
ings.    The  aim  of  all  this  procedure  was  to  reproduce  as  faithfully  as 
possible  all  the  conditions  that  obtained  in  previous  experiments  except 
quenching. 

In  all  former  experiments  the  temperature  of  the  steel  had  risen  con- 
siderably during  the  assembUng  of  the  apparatus  immediately  follow- 
ing the  oiling  of  the  bars,  as  shown  by  the  curve  sheets.  But  in  this 
case  the  first  galvanometer  readings  were  sUghtly  minus,  showing  that  the 
steel  was  about  }.io°  colder  than  the  balancing  water  in  the  other Dewar 
jar;  several  days  passed  before  approximate  equaUty  of  temperature  was 
reached.  Hence  we  may  safely  say  that  not  the  slightest  trace  of  heat 
was  generated  in  the  steel,  and  that  the  heat  generation  observed  in 
former  experiments  was  surely  due  to  the  quenching,  which  arrested 
transformation. 

Table  2 


Specimen  A 


LciiKtli  o(  Tcfit  Har 


After  hardening 

After  spontaneous  shrinking. . . . 
After  tempering  to  hght  straw . . 
After  tempering  to  light  blue.  .  , 
After  annealing 


Firet 

llHrdcniiiK, 

Inches 


5.0274 

5.0274 
5.0263 
5.0255 
5.0222 


Second 

Hardening, 

Inchee 


Specimen  B 

First  Stcaad 

Hardening.        Hwdeu^f- 

Inches  luati 


5.0354 

5.0180 

5.0342 

5.0180 

5.0293 

6.0172 

5.0293 

5.0161 

6.0250 

5.0139 

5.0151 
5.0143 
5.0093 
5.0091 
5.0063 


Before  conimencing  the  expenmcnts.  a  test  bar  of  each  lot  was  pre- 
pared by  machining  its  ends  slightly  convex  and  polishing,  so  as  to  permit 
of  accurate  length-measurements  by  means  of  a  micrometer  caliper 
eaaily  manipulated  to  constant  end-pressure  and  easily  read  to  O.OOOOo  in. 
The  test  bars  were  mechanically  held  always  in  the  same  position  between 
the  caliper  jaws.  Measurements  of  the  test  bars  were  made  after  various 
treatmeuts,  and  the  results  are  shown  in  Table  2.  The  error  of  measure- 
ment does  not  exceed  one  unit  in  the  last  deciuial.  In  neither  case  was 
there  any  spontaneous  slirinking  after  the  6rst  hardening,  thus  demon- 
stratiug  that  the  heat  generation  which  then  occurred  was  not  due  to 
shrinking. 

In  both  specimens  total  shrinkage  was  about  twice  as  great  after  the 
second  hardening  as  after  the  first  but  was  divided  between  the  several 
treatments  quite  differently.  Comparing  the  second  hardening  shrink- 
ages with  ilie  first:  Considerable  occurred  spontaneously  (none  in  first); 
about  five  times  as  much  followed  tempering  to  light  straw,  and  little  or 
none  followed  the  second  tempering,  to  light  blue,  though  tills  caused 
considerable  shrinking  in  both  case^  of  first  hardening. 

In  connection  with  the  first  tempering,  to  light  straw  color,  in  both 
cases  of  second  hardening,  an  interesting  phenomenon  was  observed: 
In  all  cases  of  tempering  to  color,  the  bar  was  sandpapered  bright,  very 
slowly  and  uniformly  heated  until  the  desired  color  appeared,  and  then 
quenched  in  water  at  room  temperature  to  arrest  progress  of  tempering; 
but  the  bars  continued  to  shrink  for  several  hours.  The  final,  stable 
measurements  are  given  in  the  tables.  Why  no  further  shrinking 
occurred  when  the  bars  were  tempered  to  light  blue  is  not  entirely  clear. 

The  anomalous  behavior  of  specimen  B  of  the  Hadfield  nickel-chro- 
mium steel  after  its  third  quenching  prompted  further  investigation. 
In  conducting  these  later  experiments  an  electric  furnace  was  employed 
for  heating,  instead  of  the  less  convenient  gas  furnace  and  tiie  latest  form 
of  sclcroscope  for  testing  hardness  was  installed;  also,  a  most  modern 
industrial  thermoelectric  p>Tometer.  l^e  latter  was  used  as  it  came  from 
the  maker,  without  further  caUbration;  hence  the  temperatures  recorded 
may  be  several  degrees  in  error,  though  they  arc  thought  to  be  relatively 
consistent. 

In  the  annealed  condition  specimen  fi  was  foiuid  to  have  a  scleroscope 
hardness  of  31.  Each  scleroscope  hardness  cited  in  this  paper  is  the 
mean  of  at  least  ten  consistent  measurements,  each  measurement  made  on 
a  fresh  spot  of  surface  carefully  made  smooth  and  flat. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  critical  temperatures  of  deealescence  and 
recalescence  of  specimen  B,  three  of  the  twelve  bars  were  very  gradually 
heated  until  almost  complete  loss  of  magnetic  susceptibility  was  reached. 
This  occurred  rather  abruptly  at  about  777°  C.  One  of  the  bars  was 
quenched  at  this  temperature,  and  its  scleroscope  hardness  was  found 
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to  be  74,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  hardness  of  specimen  B  after  the  first 
quencliing. 

The  remaining  two  bars  were  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly  in  the  fur- 
nace until  complete  recovery  of  magnetic  susceptibility  took  place  at 
about  660°;  recovery  was  abrupt  in  temperature.  One  of  these  bars  was 
quenched  at  this  temperature,  and  its  hardness  was  found  to  be  only  37, 
which  ia  not  much  above  the  annealed  hardness.  This  seems  conclusive 
evidence  that  true  hardening  did  not  take  place  in  specimen  B  on  its 
third  quenching  although  good  spontaneous  generation  of  heat  followed 
the  quenching. 

The  three  bars  were  again  heated  to  complete  decalescence  and 
annealed  in  the  furnace  so  as  to  leave  all  twelve  bars  of  specimen  B  in 
an  annealed  condition. 
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Specimen   B 


Amlysis  of  Steel 
PhoiphoTus  OjOoS 
Sulphur       oozS 
Silicon  ai^ 

Manganese  0.13 
CirKtn  0.54 
Qiromtum  3.52 
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Fig.  7  is  the  extended  curve  sheet  of  specimen  B.  The  curve  oi 
5rst  harduaing  mIiows  the  spontaneous  generation  of  heat  that  followed  the 
first  quenching  at  about  777**,  the  curve  of  second  hardening,  indicated 
by  2h,  shows  considerably  greater  generation  of  heat.  Quenching  tem- 
perature and  hardness  were  not  observed;  but  it  is  known  that  the 
quenching  temperature  was  much  higher  than  777°.  The  third  curve, 
showing  spontaneous  generation  of  heat,  ia  indicated  by  3q,  meaning 
third  quencliing  (not  hardening).  To  make  it  clear  that  heat  was  gene- 
rated in  this  case  the  curve  of  normal  cooling  is  dotted  for  easy  comparison. 
The  quenching  temperature  in  this  case  must  have  been  slightly  below 
660*  and  hardness  only  about  37. 

Specimen  B,  left  in  the  annealed  condition  at  thc^close  of  forme 
experiments,  with  a  hardness  of  31,  was  next  gradually  heated  to  6M"J 


allowed  to  ewA  sluwly  to  532**  and  tjuciichud.  It  was  then  purposely 
brought  to  a  temperature  slightly  above  room  temperature  and  pUced 
in  the  calorimeter.  The  progress  of  cooling  is  plotted  in  the  curve  4^ 
(fourth  quenching).  For  easy  comparison  the  normal  cooling  curve  is 
drawn  as  a  dotted  line  through  the  first  station  of  the  4g  curve.  Beyond 
this  point  the  4q  curve  lies  everyin'hcre  below  the  normal  cooling  curve, 
allowing  conclusively  that  the  steel  cooled  abnormally  fast.  In  other  words, 
there  was  spontaneous  disappearance  or  absorption  of  licat  in  the  stect, 
most  notable  during  the  first  few  hours  after  quenching.  Hardness  was 
35.5. 

The  steel  was  next  heated  to  562"  and  quenched.  The  result  of 
this  treatment  is  shown  in  the  curve  5^,  with  its  own  dotted  normal 
cooling  curve.  Absorption  of  heat  is  again  indicated,  even  greater 
than  in  4q  but  somewhat  differently  distributed.  Harduess  was  now 
34.5.  Again  the  steel  was  heated,  this  time  to  594°,  and  quenched. 
Again  there  was  marked  absorption  of  heat.  The  curve  was  almost 
identical  with  4q,  and  is  not  plotted,  to  avoid  confusion  of  lines.  Hard- 
ness was  again  34.5. 

The  seventh  heating  was  carried  to  667**  for  quenching.  This  was 
a  much  larger  temperature  advance  than  in  either  of  the  preceding 
experiments,  and  was  above  the  temperature  of  the  third  quenching, 
which  was  followed  by  very  considerable  generation  of  heat.  But  now 
there  was  very  cousiderable  absorption  of  heat,  as  shown  in  curve  7q. 
Hardness  was  now  34. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  quenchings  that  were  followed  by  ab- 
sorption of  heat  were  made  at  rising  temperatures  which  had  not  been 
exceeded  (except  slightly  in  the  case  of  4^)  since  the  steel  was  annealed. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  third  quenching  the  quenching  temperature  was 
a  falling  one,  reached  by  cooUng  from  the  much  higher  t*mi>erature  of 
decalescence.  I  can  think  of  no  other  cause  than  this  for  the  radically 
different  results  of  the  third  and  seventh  quenchings,  which  were  made  at 
substantially  tlie  same  temperature.  The  temperature  difference  be- 
tween complete  loss  and  complete  recovery  of  magnetic  susceptibility 
117"  was  utiusually  large;  but  wlule  this  temperature  drop  brought  about 
almost  annealed  softness,  and  full  restoration  of  magnetic  qualities, 
it  did  not  very  greatly  affect  that  quality  of  the  steel  which  is  responsible 
for  the  spontaneous  generation  of  heat.  Seemingly,  one  or  more  of  the 
several  unstable  compounds  or  mixtures  of  the  constituents  of  the  steel 
formed  at  the  upper  critical  temperature  did  not  have  time  to  wholly 
revert  to  normal  annealed  condition  while  the  metal  was  cooling  to  and 
passing  through  recalescence.    The  time  of  tins  cooUng  was  about  l^  hr. 

To  confirm  the  curious  result  of  the  third  quenching,  that  is.  gen- 
eration of  heat  without  hardening,  the  bars  were  quenched  the  eighth 
time  as  follows:  Slowly  heated   (nearly  2  hr,)  to  819**,  slowly  ewiWd. 
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(nearly  I  lir.)  to  680**  and  quenchud.  During  tliii  heating  complete 
lo6s  of  magnetic  susceptibility  occurred  at  779°,  which  was  an  excellent 
confirmation  of  the  former  finding  (777°).  But  in  cooling,  fid!  recovery 
of  magnetic  susceptibility  came  at  680°,  which  is  20°  Iiigher  than  before. 
The  live  intermediate  treatments  may,  perhajw,  account  for  this.     And 

Table  3. — RiaunU  of  Specimen  B 

Temperature  of  complete  loss  of  magnetic  suMcptibility,  777'  C, 

Temperature  of  complete  recoverj'  of  magnetic  susceptibility,  6^°  to  680°  C. 


Qucnrhio(. 

Tetnperalum 

I>esre«9  C. 


RonloBu 


Remarks 


First  hardening. . . 

About  777 

74- 

Oood  generation  of  heat 

Second  bardeninR- 

Much  higher  t«mp. 

Much  larger  generation  of  heat 

Third  quenching.  - 

About  7SO-«rtO 

37- 

Fairly  good  generation  nf  heat 

31 

Ktiurth  quenching. 

554-532 

86.6 

Good  abaorption  of  heat           . 

Kifth   quenching.. 

562 

34.6 

Good  absorption  of  heat 

Sixth  qu«nchinK  •  - 

5M 

34.6 

Good  abaorption  of  heat 

Seventh  quenching 

667 

34 

Good  ftboorption  of  heat 

Eighth  quenching 

SldfiSO 

47 

Good  generation  of  hrai 

'RcHull  obtained  from  a  sepnrate  experiment. 

tbi.s  higher  quenching  temperature  nmy  account  for  the  somewhat 
greater  hardness  produced,  which  was  latcrfound  to  be  47,  as  against  37  for 
the  third  quenching  (74  for  true  hardening  above  dccalescent  temperature). 

Following  tlie  eighth  quenching  tliere  was  good  generation  of  heat 
better  than  after  third  quenching,  but  differentlj'  distributed  in  time — ^ 
not  so  rapid  at  first,  but  much  better  sustained.    This  appears  to  con- 
firm the  third  experintent. 

Absorption  was  rapid  during  the  first  few  hours,  and  nearly  (not 
quite)  ceased  at  the  end  of  50  or  GO  hr. ;  while  generation  was  well  marked^ 
up  to  150  hr.     In  earlier  experiments  generation  of  heat  was  easilj 
detected  at  the  end  of  a  month. 

Carbon  Steel 

Aa  it  seemed  de.sirable  to  learn  whether  plain  carbon  steel  would 
sliow,  like  the  nickel-chromium  steel,  generation  of  heat  without  harden- 
ing, or  absorption  of  heat  when  quenched  at  rising  temperatures  below 
the  lower  critical  temperature,  after  annealing,  the  following  experinientaj 
were  made  with  the  carbon  steel  used  for  the.  first  experiment.  Tin 
normal  coohng  curve  and  upper  curve  of  heat  generation  shown  in 
Fig.  8  are  taken  from  Fig.  1. 

The  steel  was  quenched  at  very  high  temperature,  temperature  and 
hardness  were  not  then  obser\'cd,  but  recently  the  sclcroscope  hardness  wo 
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observed,  79.  In  the  second  hardening  the  steel  was  quenched  at  802°, 
considerably  above  decalescence,  but  much  lower  than  in  first  hardening. 
Complete  loss  of  magnetic  susceptibility  occurred  at  765°.  Hardness 
was  now  73.    For  the  third  quenching  the  steel  was  heated  to  815°, 
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Fio.  8. — Generation  of  heat  after  hardening  carbon  steel. 


somewhat  above  preceding  quenching  temperature,  allowed  to  cool 
slowly  to  720°  and  quenched.  This  was  a  little  below  the  temperature 
of  complete  recovery  of  magnetic  susceptibility,  which  had  occurred  at 
729°.     Hardness  was  now  only  28.5,  and  there  was  no  generation  of  heat. 
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Fio.  9. — Generation  of  heat  after  hardening  hioh-carbon  steel. 


The  nickel-chromium  steel  had  shown  good  generation  of  heat  under 
similar  circumstances.  It  was  annealed  by  heating  to  822°,  to  obliterate 
previous  quenching  effects,  and  cooled  slowly  in  the  furnace.  Hardness 
was  now  25.5.  For  the  fourth  quenching  it  was  heated  slowly  from  the 
annealed  condition  to  633°  and  quenched.    Hardness  was  a^juxv  ^"^.^^ 
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and  there  was  no  trace  of  absorption  of  heat.  The  nickel-chromium 
FBteel  has  shown  good  absorption  of  heat  under  sinulor  circumstances. 
For  the  fifth  quenching,  it  was  heated  slowly  to  732'*,  just  above  the  tem- 
perature of  complete  recovery  of  magnetic  susceptibility,  and  quenched. 
No  generation  or  absorption  of  heat,  nor  change  in  hardness  (28-5). 

For  a  general  check  on  the  performance  of  the  apparatus,  twelve 
f^-in.  round  bars  of  Swedish  charcoal  iron,  of  the  aggregate  weight  of 
the  steel  usually  employed,  were  slowly  heated  to  960°  and  quenched. 
Complete  loss  of  magnetic  susceptibility  liad  occurred  at  801°.  The  bare 
were  warmed  about  3°  just  before  being  placed  in  the  calorimeter.  There 
was  no  trace  of  heat  generation  following  the  quenching.  Indeed,  the 
curve  of  cooling  followed  the  normal  cooling  curve  with  such  fidelity  that 
nowhere  did  they  differ  as  much  as  the  width  of  the  curve  line.  This  was 
very  gratifying  in  view  of  the  fact  that  observations  for  the  normal 
cooling  curve  were  made  more  than  2  years  prior,  and  checked  only  once 
since  that  time.     Hardness  was  18.5. 

Manganese  Steel 

Sir  Robert  Hadfield  long  ago  suggested  that  interesting  results  might 
follow  similar  experiments  with  manganese  alloy  steel,  so  19  num- 
bered bars,  each  G  in.  long  and  \^  in.  in  diameter,  were  cut  from  the 
same  long  bar  and  ground  to  size  after  treatment.  They  contained: 
carbon,  1.18  per  cent.;  silicon,  0.14  per  cent.;  manganese,  12.29  per  cent. 

Bars  1  to  0,  as  forged,  were  non-magnetic.  Bars  7  to  12,  toughened 
by  water-quenching  at  995°  C,  were  noji-niagnetlc.  Bai's  13  to  18, 
toughened  as  above,  then  reheate<l  to  500°  and  kept  at  that  temperature 
63  hr.,  were  niagnetic.  Bar  19,  treated  like  13  to  18,  then  reheated  to 
995°  and  water-quenched,  was  non-magnetic.  The  scleroscope  hardness 
of  bar  1,  as  forged,  was  37.3;  bar  7,  toughened,  was  28.5;  bar  15,  toughened 
and  reheated,  was  51.6;  bar  19,  toughened,  reheated,  and  retoughened, 
was  39. 

Bar  13  was  subsequently  heated  to  1074"  and  cooled  (annealed) 
in  the  furnace.  Its  hardness,  which  presumably  Iwd  been  about  51.6 
like  its  companion  No.  15,  was  then  28.8,  and  it  was  uon-tnagnetic; 
seeming  to  show  that  quenching  at  high  tem])erature,  and  annealing 
from  a  still  higher  temperature,  gives  the  same  hardness  and  non-mag- 
netic condition  whatever  the  previous  treatment  may  have  been.  The 
hardness  of  bar  19  seems  to  contradict  this  conclusion,  in  respect  of 
ImrdnesH,  but  it  was  quenched  at  a  very  considerably  lower  temperature. 

In  the  following  experiments  ten  of  the  &-in.  bars  were  used^  so  as  to 
approximately  equal  in  weight  the  twelve  5-in.  bars  of  other  steel  employed 
in  former  experiments. 

First  Quenching, — Bars  1  to  5  and  7  to  1 1  were  heated  in  an  electric 
muffie  furnace  to  1013°  C.  and  quenched  in  water;  tliis  treatment  was 


followed  by  no  appreciable  generation  or  absorption  of  heat  when  tested 
in  the  calorimeter.  Hardness  was  now:  bar  1,  30;  bar  7,  28.3,  showing 
that  the  first  and  the  second  lot  were  brought  to  substantially  the  same 
toughened  condition. 

Second  Quenching.- — ^The  ten  bars  were  again  heated  to  1013**,  allowed 
to  cool  in  the  furnace  to  SOp°  and  quenched;  again  there  followed  no 
appreciable  generation  or  absorption  of  heat.  Hardness  was  now ; 
bar  1,  27.G;  bar  7,  26.3. 

Third  Quenchirifj. — ^The  bars  were  heated  to  818°,  allowed  to  cool  in 
the  furnace  to  607°,  and  quenched;  there  was  no  subsequent  generation  or 
absorption  of  heat.     Hardness  was,  bar  1,  26.3;  bar  7,  26.6. 

The  ten  bars  were  next  heated  slowly  to  645°  and  allowed  to  cool 
slowly  in  the  furnace  to  room  temperature.  The  hardness  was,  bar  1, 
26.5;  bar  7,  25.9.  All  the  bars  were  now  very  moderately  magnetic, 
though  in  their  softest  condition. 

The  foregoing  quenching  temperatures  were  falling  ones.  The 
following  quenching  temperature  was  a  rising  une^  from  the  annealed 
condition  last  described. 

Fourth  Quenching. — The  bars  were  heated  slowlj'to  615°and  quenched. 
The  hardnciis  was  now,  bar  1,  38;  bar  7,  30.3.  Notwithstanding  this  con- 
siderable increase  of  hardness,  there  followed  no  appi*eciable  generation  or 
absorption  of  heat.     The  bars  remained  very  moderately  magnetic. 

The  results  of  tlie  foregoing  experiments  make  it  highly  ])robal»lc 
that  no  spontaneous  generation  or  absorption  of  heat  can  l>e  brought 
about  by  quenching  this  manganese  steel  at  any  temperature,  rising  or 
failing,  while  in  its  normal,  useful  non-magnetic  cDndition.  But  it 
was  thought  worth  while  to  make  further  experimenta  with  the  steel 
in  its  magnetic  condition  and,  incidentally,  to  study  the  development 
of  this  magnetic  condition  during  the  prolonged  moderate  heating 
necessary  to  bring  it  about. 

The  apparatus  employed  in  the  following  study  consists,  in  part,  of  a 
vertical  cylindrical  electric  furnace  heated  by  small  .spirals  of  "  nichrome" 
wire  carrying  alternating  current  regulated  by  a  rheostat.  The  heating 
spirals  are  so  disposed  as  not  to  produce  any  magnetic  field  inside  or 
outside  the  furnace.  Instead  of  the  usual  sheet-iron  casing,  tlii.s  furnace 
is  eased  with  sheet  brass  slotted  longitudinally  to  prevent  induction 
currents  in  it  when  the  external  magnetizing  solenoid  is  excited.  The 
furnace  is  surrounded  by  a  solenoid  16  in.  inside,  and  20  in.  outside 
diameter,  and  4  in.  long  (high),  consisting  of  860  turns  of  No.  12  in- 
sulated copper  wire  wound  in  two  equal  coils  atlaptetl  to  be  placed  in 
series  or  parallel  relation  by  means  of  a  suitable  switch.  The  axes  of  the 
furnace  and  solenoid  are  coincident.  The  solenoid  is  excited  by  current 
front  a  65-volt  storage  batterj'.  controlled  by  a  rheostat,  and  the  circuit 
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is  close<l  and  o))ened  by  a  switrh  which  breaks  sinmltaneously  ftt  throe 
points  in  series,  no  as  to  avoid  the  destructive  arc  that  would  occur  at  a 
single  break.     An  ammeter  and  reversing  switch  are  included  in  llie  line. 

A  single  turn  of  asbestos-insulated  platinum  wire  is  located  in  the 
furnace,  and  the  ends  of  this  loop  are  connected  by  a  twisted  cable  wilh 
a  ballistic  mirror-galvanometer  of  GOO  olims'  ivsistance. 

When  the  solenoid  circuit  is  dosed,  a  brief  electric  current  is  induced 
in  the  platinum  loop  in  the  furnace  and  causes  a  minimuni  swing  of  the 
galvanometer  scale  easily  read  with  considerable  precision. 

When  a  bundle  of  ordinary  steel  or  iron  bars  is  placed  within  the 
platinum  loop  the  gahanometer  deflection  is,  of  course,  many  times 
greater,  and  is  fairly  proportional  to  thoir  magnetic  susceptibility,  after 
deducting  the  minimum  deflection  due  to  the  platinum  loop  alone. 
and  when  the  excitation  of  the  solenoid  is  not  too  small  or  too  great.  In 
the  following  experiments  with  the  manganese  steel,  9  amp.  was  found 
to  be  a  suitable  exciting  current  with  the  solenoid  coils  in  series.  Small 
variations  of  exciting  current  were  reduced  to  tiiis  value  in  computing 
results.  Residual  magnetism  was  measured  by  the  usual  rnethwl  of 
reversals,  and  allowed  for. 

In  the  following  experiments  galvanometer  deflection,  leas  tliat 
amount  due  to  the  platinum  loop  alone,  are  taken  as  the  measure  of  mag- 
netic susceptibility,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  Swedish  iron  is  used  as  a 
standard  and  assigned  a  value  of  100.  All  other  values  are  reduced  to 
and  expressed  in  terms  of  this  standard.  As  a  preparatory  measure,  the 
ten  bars  of  manganese  steel  were  brought  to  their  softest  and  toughest 
condition  by  quenching  at  1000*".  The  hardness  was,  bar  1,  26.7;  bar  7, 
25.8.    All  the  bars  were  quite  free  from  any  trace  of  magnetism. 

The  bars  were  placed  within  the  platinum  loop  in  the  electric  furnace 
and  heate<l  170  hr.  to  a  temperature  fluctuating  between  505°  and  525°. 
The  growth  of  niagnetic  susceptibility  is  plotted  in  the  curve  shown  in 
Fig.  10.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  curve  would  have  been  smoother  if 
the  temperature  had  remained  constant.  It  was  intended  to  use  about 
515°  temperature,  which  was  maintained  during  the  first  few  hours. 
Subsequent  fluctuations  were  due  to  variations  of  voltage  in  the  alterna- 
ting heating  current.  The  higher  temperatures  usually  occurred  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  night,  and  were  always  accompanied  by  more  than 
average  rise  of  susceptibility.  But  the  large  depression  in  the  central 
part  of  the  curve  is  thought  to  be  due  to  some  obscure  cause,  and  not  to 
temperature  variation.  The  entire  absence  of  growth  of  susceptibility 
during  the  last  50  hr.  or  more  prompted  the  belief  that  the  steel  had 
reached  a  stable  condition  at  the  temperature  of  treatment,  and  led  to 
the  discontinuance  of  this  experiment.  Permanent  magnetism,  which 
had  been  considerable  while  susceptibility  was  rising,  fell  off  ver}'  much 
during  the  last  2  or  3  days. 
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Fifth  Quenching. — -At  the  end  of  170  hr.  the  bars  were  quenched, 
after  which  they  exhibited  moderate,  but  tyiiical  and  unequivocal  gen- 
eration of  heat.  The  hardness  was,  bar  1, 48.1 ;  bar  7, 47.2.  This  great 
increase  of  hardness,  brought  about  by  the  long  heating,  doubtless  ac- 
counts for  the  spontaneous  generation  of  heat  observed. 

During  the  long  heating  the  bars  acquired  a  rather  thick  coating 
of  black  oxide,  which  peeled  off  aUnost  completely  in  qucnclung,  leaving 
a  clean  metal  surface.  The  oxide  was  strongly  magnetic;  but  its  weight 
was  80  small,  compared  with  the  lotal  weight  of  the  bars,  that  it  could  not 
have  ajffectod,  materially,  the  foregoing  magnetic  observations. 

The  bars  were  heated  to  a  higher  temperature  than  before,  fluctuating 
between  590°  and  598",  for  the  first  90  hr.,  or  from  170  to  200  hr.,  reckoned 
from  beginning  of  treatment.     The  results  are  plotted  in  the  6rst  curve 
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•of  Fig.  II.  It  is  seen  that  magnetic  susceptibility  started  at  a  very 
considerably  higher  vahie  than  it  had  at  the  end  of  the  previoas  treat- 
ment. The  reason  »f  this  increase  during  the  lintcrvening  few  days, 
without  heating,  is  not  clear.  It  nitiy  have  occurred  at  the  moment 
of  quenching;  or.  more  likely,  'luring  the  period  of  spontaneous  heat 
generation  which  followed  the  quenching. 

The  curve  shows  a  very  regular,  but  steadily  diminisliing,  growth 
of  susceptibility  at  this  higher  temperature,  until  it  reaches  nearly 
double  the  value  it  had  at  the  end  of  the  previous  treatment. 

When  the  temperature  was  next  quickly  lowered  to  its  former  value 
and  then  continued  to  the  end  of  the  experiment,  175  hr.  (340  hr.  total), 
there  was  at  first  a  sudden  rise  of  susceptibility,  followed  by  steady 
growth  as  before. 

Sixth  Quenching,— At  the  end  of  344  hr.,  total,  of  treatment,  t.W 
bare  were  again  quenched ;  this  was  lo\\o^cd\)'s  nct-^  XYV^^t^-^  %ss^  ^^v^*^" 
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1            taneous  generation  of  heat.     Tbc  liardnc^  was,  bar  1,  37.4;  bar  7,  36.2.       ■ 
This  shows  considerable  softening  since  the  last  quenching,  uotwith-       1 
standing  the  large  increase  of  magnetic  susceptibility.     The  softening,^^fl 
may  account  for  the  absence  of  heat  generation  after  the  quenching.  ^B 
The  magnetic  susceptibility  of  the  cold  quenched  bars  was  almost  the 
same  (sHghtly  lower)  as  l)efore  quenching. 

The  ten  bars  were  again  heated,  slowly  this  time,  to  590"  and  held 
nearly  at  that  temperature  until  the  381  hr.  of  total  treatment,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  12.     Susceptibility  rose  slightly,  reaching  its  highest  value,  68.5 
As  thi.s  is  comparable  with  the  susceptibility  of  ordinary  steel,  the  man- 
ganese had  apparently  almost  completely  lost  its  influence. 
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^H           At  this  stage  it  was  thought  that  decalesccncc  might  possibly  be       1 
^^       brought    about    by    cautiously    raising    the    temiierature.     The    effect        1 
1            of  doing  so  is  shown  in  the  great  and  nearly  vertical  drop  in  the  sua-        1 
1           coptibility  curve.     The  stations  in  this  part  of  the  curve  represent       1 
observations  at   ^^-hr.  intervals,  indicating  2  hr.  for  the  total    drop,^^l 
with  the  temperature  steadily  rising  to  the  maximum  of  692'^.     It  8eemed^^| 
1            clear  that  dccalcscence  was  not  taking  place,  because  loss  of  suscoptibiUt]r^^| 
R             was  far  too  slow  in  time  and  the  maximum  temperature  reached  was  no^^^| 
1^^       sufficiently  high.     Probably  the  manganese  was  simply  resuming  its  sway.  ^^| 
^B           The  temperature  was  next  rapidly  lowered  to  GOS^-SOO**,  bringing       1 
^^       on  a  rapid  recovery  of  magnetic  susceptibility,  amounting  to  30  points  in       1 

21  hr.  as  shown.     Again  the  temperature  was  raised,  but  much  more 
rapidly  than  before,  resulting  in  a  much  steeper  drop  in  the  curve,  the 
observation  stations  shown  representing  only  five-minute  intervals. 
Seventh  Quenching. — At  the  end  of  the  curve  shown  in  Fig.  12  the 

^ktecl  bars  were  quenched  at  687°.  Subsequently  there  was  no  trace 
of  generation  or  absorption  of  heat;  hence  it  is  virtually  certain  there 
had  been  no  decalescence.     The  hardness  was,  bar  1,  42;  bar  7,  41.8. 

^P  Sir  Hobert  Uadficld  long  ago  assured  me  that  the  study  of  manganese 
steel  is  full  of  surprises  for  the  investigator.  I  have  experienced  some 
of  them,  and  hesitate  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  results  of  the  ex- 
periments  last   described.    That   the   manganese   should   completely 
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obiitorate  the  magnetic  quality  of  seven  times  its  weight  of  iron  is  most 
remarkable;  and  the  very  gradual  lifting  of  this  inhibition  at  moderate 
temperatures,  and  the  comparatively  sudden  reversion  when  a  certain 
critical  temperature  (about  600°)  is  exceeded,  afford  an  inviting  field 
for  research.  It  seems  likely  that  the  carbon  present  plays  an  important 
role  in  this  peculiar  alloy,  or  probably  mixture  of  alloys  of  composition 
varying  with  temperature. 

All  interested  iti  this  subject  should  read  the  extended  researches 
if  Sir  U.  A.  Hadfield  and  Prof.  B.  Ilopkinson  on  the  magnetic  and 
meohaiiical  properties  of  manganese  steel.* 
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Pyrometry  in  the  Tool-manufacturing  Industry 

BY  J.   V.    EMMONS,*   CLEVELAND,    OHIO 

(Chicago  Meetinc,  September,  1919) 

The  processes  of  hardening  and  tempering  steel  tools  within  the  past 
15  or  20  years  have  been  so  developed  that  the  forward  strides  of  the 
industry  can  scarcely  be  followed  by  the  average  observer.  No  small 
part  of  the  credit  /or  this  phenomenal  advancement  is  due  to  the  improved 
methods  of  measuring  the  high  temperatures  necessary.  Pyrometry 
has  made  possible  the  discovery  and  use  of  the  many  special  alloy  steels, 
the  wonderful  properties  of  which  are  revolutionizing  the  industrial 
world.  So  sensitive  are  these  steels  to  changes  of  temperature  that 
often  a  variation  of  only  lO'*  F.  at  a  critical  point  of  the  heat  treatment  will 
cause  the  failure  of  the  tool.  In  the  tool-manufacturing  industry  today, 
accurate  control  of  the  many  heating  operations  is  imperative. 

The  principal  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  tools  that  require 
accurate  high-temperature  measurements  are  anneaUng,  carburizing, 
hardening,  tempering,  and  laboratory  research.  Several  other  operations, 
such  as  forging  and  straightening,  use  rougher  and  correspondingly  less 
accurate  methods.  These  operations  are  usually  performed  in  the 
following  approximate  ranges  of  temperature: 

Degrees  F.  Dbqkecs  F. 

Annealing 1000  to  1700  Tempering 200  to  1200 

Carburizing 1400  to  1900  Forging 1400  to  1800 

Hardening 1 400  to  2500  Straightening 300  to  1300 

Laboratory  research  covers  the  entire  range. 

AnneaUng  and  carburizing  are  usually  done  in  muffle  or  semi-muffle 
furnaces,  heated  with  coal,  coke,  oil,  gas,  or  electricity.  Manyof  them  are 
of  large  size,  holding  several  tons  of  steel  at  one  charge.  Both  indicating 
and  recording  pyrometers  are  used.  The  recording  instruments  are 
generally  of  the  thermoelectric  type,  while  for  the  indicating,  both  optical 
and  thermoelectric  arc  used. 

Hardening  furnaces  are  of  many  types  and  sizes  and  use  all  the  com- 
mon sources  of  heat.  The  best  known  are  muffles  and  semi-muffles 
fired  with  oil  or  gas,  electric  muffles,  lead  and  salt  baths  heated  by  oil 
or  gas,  and  electrically  heated  salt  baths.     The  pyrometers  used  are 
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largely  indicating,  although  in  a  few  coses  recording  instruments  have  been 
installed.  For  the  indicating  instruments,  both  thermocouples  and  optical 
pyrometers  are  used.  For  tlic  high  range  of  tenipcrat»ires  used  in  harden- 
ing high-speed  steel,  the  optical  p\Tometers  are  much  to  1)0  preferred. 

Tempering  furnaces  are  usualh*  mufiles,  oil  baths,  or  salt  baths  and  are 
heated  by  gas,  oil,  or  electricity.  Temperatures  up  to  fiOO*  F.  (31G'*  C.) 
are  preferably  measured  by  a  mercury  thermometer.  From  600°  to 
1200°  F.  (316°  to  648°  C),  a  thermocouple  or  resistance  thermometer  is 
used. 

In  heating  steel  for  forging,  gas  or  oil  fired  furnaces  are  used,  the  tem- 
peratures being  determined  by  the  eye,  with  occasional  checking  up  by 
means  of  optical  pyrometers. 

For  straightening,  open  gas  flames  are  used  and  the  temperatures 
roughly  determined  by  visual  examination  of  the  temper  colors  and  the 
first  appearance  of  redness. 

In  the  laborator}',  it  is  necessary  to  have  accurate  instruments  and 
standards  for  checking  up  all  of  the  types  of  pyrometers  in  use  in  the 
factory  at  frequent  intervals.  Rare-metal  thermocouples  and  the  new 
Leeds  A  Northrup  portable  optical  pjTomcters  are  particularly  useful  for 
this  purpose.  The  laboratory  also  requires  pyrometers,  which  may  be 
used  for  experimental  or  research  work  over  the  entire  range  of  tempera- 
tures. Thermoelectric  pyrometers  of  both  rare  and  base-metal  types  and 
several  types  of  optical  instruments  are  used. 

The  Morse  thermogage  has  been  found  particularly  adaptable  for 
tool-manufacturing  purposeii  requiring  an  indicating  instrument  only. 
It  consists  of  an  electric  lamp  with  a  hairpin  filament  so  placed  in  a 
telescope  or  tnl>e  that  the  brightness  of  the  filament  may  be  compared 
with  the  brightness  of  the  heated  object,  the  temperature  of  which  is  to 
be  measured.  As  the  incandescence  of  a  heated  object  increases  quite 
rapidly  with  any  increase  of  temperature  above  1200°  F.  (648°  C.)  this 
forms  a  very  sensitive  indication  of  the  temperature.  The  current  for 
the  lamp  must  be  of  very  constant  voltage  and  is  usually  furnished  by 
storage  batteries.  The  temperature  of  tlie  filament  in  the  lamp  ia  con- 
trolled by  means  of  a  rheostat  and  the  current  flowing  through  the  lamp  is 
read  upon  an  ammeter  graduated  to  10  milliamperes.  As  with  the  voltage 
constant  the  temperature  of  the  filament  is  in  proportion  to  the  current 
flowing  through  it,  the  ammeter  may  be  calibrated  in  terms  of  degrees  of 
temperature. 

The  low  Umit  of  temperature  for  which  this  instrument  may  be  used  is 
at  the  point  where  a  fuint  red  incandescence  begins,  or  at  about  1100° 
to  1200°  F.  (593°  to  648°  C).  The  high  range  of  the  instrument  is  ahnost 
unlimited  as  far  as  practical  operation  is  concerned.  For  high  tempera- 
tures where  the  brightness  of  the  heated  body  causes  discomfort  to  the 
eye,  a  ealibrat«d  absorption  screen  is  inserted  between  the  filament  and 
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the  healed  object  to  reduce  the  amount  of  light  entering  the  eye.  For 
cases  when  the  color  of  the  hght  emitted  by  the  filament  is  different  from 
the  color  of  the  light  from  the  heated  body,  a  momichromatic  screen, 
usually  red,  may  be  inserted  between  the  filament  and  the  eye  to  asBist 
in  the  comparison  of  the  brightness  of  the  two  incandescent  objects. 
For  factory  use  at  temperatures  below  2000*  F,  (1093*  C),  when  it  is 
possible  to  maintain  blai*k-body  conditions,  it  has  been  found  most 
satisfactory  to  use  a  lamp  with  a  large  carbon  filament  and  a  telescope 
tube  without  lenses  or  absorption  screens.  In  cases  where  the  furnace 
conditions  make  it  possible,  the  telescope  tube  in  permanently  mounted 
as  close  to  the  heated  body  as  possible  and  in  position  for  the  most  con- 
venient observation  by  the  operator.  The  rheostat  and  ammeter  are 
placed  in  a  position  removed  somewhat  from  the  heat  of  the  furnace,  vol 
readily  accessible  to  the  operator.  This  form  of  permanent  installation  is 
particularly  useful  for  lead  and  salt  batlw. 

There  are  many  cases,  particularly  in  the  hardening  operation, 
when  it  is  desired  to  hold  a  furnace,  such  as  a  lead  or  salt  bath,  at  a 
constant  temperature  while  a  large  numl>er  of  tools  are  given  a  uniform 
treatment.  For  this  work,  the  Morse  thermogage  has  been  found  par- 
ticularly suitable.  For  this  purpose  the  ammeter  is  set  at  the  required 
temperature  after  which  the  operator  has  only  to  look  through  bis 
telescope  tube  occasionally  to  observe  the  condition  of  the  beat  in  his 
furnace.  It  is  instantly  apparent  whether  his  temperature  is  high,  low, 
or  correct.  The  fact  that  the  reading  of  the  temperature  is  almost 
instantaneous  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  instrument  over  the 
thermocouple.  The  only  lag  present  is  the  time  required  for  the  lamp 
filament  to  respond  to  different  current  changes,  which  is  from  1  to  2 
sec.  at  the  most.  In  hardening  delicate  tools,  the  operations  must  be 
carried  out  with  such  exactness  and  rapidity  that  the  lag  in  the  operation 
of  a  thermocouple  becomes  a  serious  handicap.  Where  a  number  of 
furnaces  are  used,  all  requiring  only  the  occasional  use  of  a  pyrometer, 
the  wires  from  the  current  supply  may  be  carried  to  each  furnace  and  a 
single  instrument  arranged  to  plug  in  whenever  and  wherever  required. 

With  experienced  observers  and  ideal  conditions,  it  has  been  found 
poflsiblc  to  obtain  an  accuracy  of  5*  F.,  plus  or  minus,  for  the  range  of 
temperaiunis  from  1200°  to  1700°  F.  and  an  accuracy  of  10°  F.,  plus  or 
minus,  within  the  range  1700''  to  2500°  F.  Under  commercial  con- 
ditions and  with  average  oljservers,  an  accuracy  of  10"  F.,  plus  or  minus, 
can  be  obtained  for  the  lower  range  of  temperatures  and  15"  F.,  plus  or 
minus,  for  the  upper  range  above  mentioned. 

The  caUbration  of  the  lamps  is  tested  at  regular  intervals  by  com- 
parison with  a  tost  lamp  that  has  been  calibrated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards.  A  Leeds  &  Northrup  portable  optical  pjTometcr  and  a  Le 
Chatelier  rare-metal  thermocouple  are  also  used  for  comparison.     The 


majority  of  the  lamps  are  found  to  hold  their  calibration  very  well 
while  a  few  have  been  in  daily  service  for  from  5  to  10  years  without  any 
appreciable  change  in  calibration. 

The  upkeep  of  the  Morse  thermogage  is  very  small,  consisting  mostly 
of  the  necessary  attention  to  the  storage  batteries  and  occasional  replac- 
ing of  lamps  burned  out  or  accidentally  broken.  The  ammeter  and 
rheostat  rarely  need  attention. 

A  short  period  of  training  is  necessary  to  accustom  a  new  operator  to 
the  use  of  the  instrument,  but  this  is  seldom  longer  than  a  few  days.  A 
few  men  have  been  found  that  through  some  defect  of  eyesight' seem 
unable  to  use  it  accurately;  these  are  very  rare.  A  man  of  average 
intelligence  will  learn  the  principles  of  the  operation  with  a  very  few 
explanations  and  many  become  expert  in  its  use  in  1  day's  time. 

The  limitations  of  the  Morse  thermogage  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:  It  is  inoperative  below  1200**  F.  It  ia  suitable  for  an  indicating 
pyrometer  only.  It  is  portable  onlj*  to  the  extent  to  which  connections 
may  Ije  carried  from  a  storage  battery.  It  is  necessary  to  provide  black- 
body  conditions  for  accurate  work.  A  certain  amount  of  training  is 
necessary  for  the  most  accurate  use.  It  will  read  the  temperature  of 
the  surface  of  an  object  only  and  cannot  be  tised  except  for  such  localities 
as  can  be  made  >*i5ible  to  the  eye. 

The  advantages  of  the  thermogage  are:  Its  accuracy,  which  is 
approached  by  few  other  instruments  under  commercial  conditions. 
The  rapidity  with  which  readings  may  be  taken,  the  time  required  being 
a  few  seconds  only;  for  instance,  the  temperature  of  forgings  can  be 
taken  while  they  are  being  worked  under  the  hammer.  The  absence 
of  lag,  the  temperature  indicated  l>eing  the  temperature  existing  at  that 
instant  and  not  the  temperature  present  several  minutes  previously, 
as  with  the  average  thermoelectric  pyrometer.  No  parts  of  the  pyrome- 
ter are  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  furnace  or  heated  object,  the  tem- 
perature of  which  is  being  measured.  The  high  range  of  temperatures 
for  which  it  is  available,  there  being  no  high  limit  to  its  use  in  commercial 
practice.  The  simplicity  and  case  of  operation;  there  are  few  parts 
to  get  out  of  order  and  these  being  easily  protected,  the  lamp  may  be 
safely  used  by  unskilled  labor.  The  general  reliability  of  the  instrument; 
the  occurrence  of  difficulties  and  troubles  is  infrequent.  The  low  expense 
of  upkeep,  repairs  and  replacements  being  necessary  only  at  rare  intervals. 

With  regard  to  the  entire  pyrometer  situation  in  tool  manufacturing, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  price  of  success  is  eternal  vigilance.  Small 
defects  and  changes  of  calibration  must  be  discovered  immediately 
and  corrected  before  Ihey  result  in  large  errors  or  serious  loss  may 
result.  A  regular  system  of  inspection  and  testing  will  be  found  the 
best  safeguard  against  unsatisfactory  service  from  all  types  and  makes 
of  pyrometers. 
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Forging  Temperahires  aad  Rate  of  Heating  and  Cooling  of  Large  Ingots^ 

BT  r.    E.  BASH,*  Ca.B.,    PBILAVXLPHIA,    PA. 
(Cbioago  MnUnc  S«pt«mb«r.  1919) 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  a  number  of  experiment  conducted 
to  determine  the  rates  of  heating  and  cooling  of  various  sizes  and  shapes 
of  steel  ingot«.  Up  to  date,  however,  most  of  the  published  data  have 
dealt  with  small  sized  ingots,  the  largest  being  an  18-in.  (46  cm.)  cube, 
the  data  on  which  were  presented  before  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
in  May,  1918,  by  E.  F.  Law.  It  is  due  to  this  lack  of  information  on  thej 
rate  at  which  large  ingots  absorb  heat  and  come  to  temperature  that] 
the  heating  practice  varies  so  widely  in  different  plants.  One  of  the 
questions  over  which  there  is  much  debate  is  the  proper  rate  of  heating 
of  large  ingots  for  forging  and  the  time  actually  required  for  the  center^ 
of  a  mass  of  steel  to  come  to  forging  temperature. 

As  a  continuation  of  experiments  described  by  M.  E.  Leeds^  and  at] 
the  request  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Norton  of  the  Sizer  Forge  Co.  and  Mr.  R.  C.I 
Drinker  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpn.,  the  test  described  in  this  paper 
was  carried  out  on  a  24-in.  (61  cm.)  round  ingot  and  the  rate  of  heating 
and  eooUng  determined  under  regular  production  conditions.  The 
ingot  had  been  partly  forged  at  one  end  but,  on  developing  a  flaw, 
had  been  scrapped  so  that  it  was  available  for  test.  The  size  and  shape 
of  the  ingot  and  its  position  in  the  furnace  are  shown  in  Fig.  1. 


KXPERIUEKTAL  IXQOT 

This  ingot  was  ju-epurcd  as  follows:  The  end  of  the  24-in.  section 
that  was  the  top  end  when  it  was  cast  was  sawed  off  in  order  to  remove 
the  part  in  which  there  was  segregation,  as  it  was  not  possible  to  drill 
this  end  because  of  its  hardness.     Seven  holes  ^^  in.  (1.9  cm.)  in  diame- 
ter and  18  in.  (46  cm.)  deep  were  then  drilled  in  the  end  of  the  ingot, 
as  shown  in  the  drawing,  one  hole  }^  in.  (1.27  cm.)  from  the  top  surface,^ 
one  J-^  in.  from  the  bottom,  one  in  the  center,  and  two  evenly  spaced] 
between  the  center  and  the  top  and  the  center  and  the  bottom.     The] 
boles  were  drilled  18  in.  deep  in  order  to  have  them  farther  from  the 
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end  than  the  radial  distance  from  the  center  in  order  to  lessen  the  effect 
due  to  the  heat  penetrating  from  the  end. 

To  take  temperatures  along  the  length  of  the  surface  of  the  ingot, 
a  2-in.  (5  cm.)  iron  conduit  pipe  was  half  fiattencd  under  a  press, 
and  the  end  pinched  shut  and  welded  tight.  The  pipe  was  then  spot 
welded  to  the  ingot  directly  above  the  line  of  holes  in  the  end,  as  showDj 
thus  making  it  possible  to  push  thermocouples  of  different  lengths  down 
the  pipe  so  as  to  take  tem]>eratures  as  near  as  possible  to  the  surface  of  the 
ingot.    As  a  check  ou  the  gas  temperatures  near  the  ingot,  two  aichrome 
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targets  2  by  2  by  ^^2  i^-  were  welded  to  H-in.  iron  rods  4  ft.  long  and 
spotted  to  the  ingot  in  the  positions  shown. 


Furnace 

The  furnace  was  of  the  two-door  type  and  had  a  vertical  slot  4  in. 
(10  cm.)  wide  and  30  in.  (76  cm.)  long  in  t!ie  back  directly  opposite 
the  experimental  ingot,  ttirougb  which  slot  the  thermocouples  could  be 
pushed  into  the  ingot.  On  both  sides  of  the  slot  and  21  in.  (53  cm.) 
from  its  center  were  mudded  in  two  usalite  porcelain  protecting  tub^ 
for  platinum  platinum-rhodium  thermocouples,  which  were  to  record 
gas  temperatures.  One-inch  steel  rods,  with  nichrome  targets  2  in. 
square  and  .^2  ^Q-  thick  welded  on  the  end.  were  suspended  from  the 
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roof  of  the  fuTDacc,  one  directly  over  the  experimental  ingot  and  2  ft. 
above  it,  one  over  the  production  ingot,  and  one  opposite  the  center  of  the 
flue.  Peep  holes  were  arranged  in  tlie  walls  opposite  these  targets  so 
that  optical  pyrometer  readings  could  be  made  at  intervals  as  a  check  on 
gas  temperatures. 

In  order  to  calculate  the  heat  losses  from  the  furnace,  mercury  ther- 
momcters  were  suspended  around  the  outside  of  the  walla  at  inter^'als 
and  the  bulbs  packed  against  the  brick  with  asbestos  wool.  To  take' 
the  temperature  of  the  outside  of  the  roof,  a  thermocouple  of  No.  16 
B.  &  S.  gage  iron  and  constantan  was  prepared  and  the  hot  junction 
buried  in  the  layer  of  dust  on  the  top  of  the  furnace. 

Thbhmocoupleb  and  Appahatub 

To  take  the  ingot  temperatures,  thermocouples  were  prepared  aai 
follows:  A  length  of  No  14  B.  &.  S.  gage  chromcl  wire  was  welded  to  an 
iron  plug  ^3  in.  (9.5  mm.)  in  diameter  and  approximately  1  in.  (2.5  cm.) 
long.  The  wire  was  then  threaded  through  porcelain  insulators  and 
drawn  through  a  length  of  ^^  in.  (1.5  cm.)  seundess  steel  tubing,  ^^  in. 
inside  dinnjeter,  until  the  plug  was  llu.sh  with  the  end  of  the  tube.  The 
steel  tulx^  mid  plug  were  then  welded  over  ii«n)ooth.  The  leads  from 
the  cold  eiida  of  the  thermocouples  to  the  Leeds  &  Northrup  poten- 
tiometer recorder  were  of  No.  16  constantan  and  chromel,  bringing 
the  cold  junction  to  tlie  recorder.  A  caUbration  curve  of  millivolts  vs. 
temperature  was  made  for  the  chromel-steel  couples  with  the  aid  of  a 
Bureau  of  Standards  checked  platinum  platinum-rhodium  thermocouple. ' 
Each  couple  was  checked  against  this  curve  before  the  test.  The  curve, 
which  is  an  unusual  one,  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

The  eleven  chromcl  steel  couple  temperatures  were  recorded  by  one 
eight-point  recorder  and  three  single-point  curve-drawing  recorders  with 
a  range  of  0-16  millivolts.  The  gas  temperatures  were  recorded  by 
two  curve-drawing  recorders  for  platinum  thennocouples.  Tlie  roof 
temperatures  were  taken  with  a  potentiometer  indicator  and  readings 
on  targets  and  inner  wall  and  ingot  surface  temperatures  were  taken  with 
a  Leeds  &  Northrup  optical  pyrometer,  which  is  the  disappearing  fila- 
ment type. 

Test 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  Sizcr  Forge  Co.  to  run  the  forging  furnaces, 
which  arc  fired  with  powdered  coal,  all  week  and  to  shut  down  over 
Sunday.  On  Sunday  night,  the  furnaces  arc  Hghted  and  are  ready  to 
charge  on  Monday  morning.  The  test  was  ready  to  run  by  Mondays 
morning  bo  the  furnace  was  lighted  Sunday  night.  The  pulverized  coal 
ifl  fed  into  the  furnace  by  a  screw  operated  by  an  electric  motor,  the 
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speed  of  which  may  be  varied  by  means  of  a  field  rheostat.    To  increase 
the  air,  a  gate  could  be  raised  in  the  air  pipe.    This  gate  was  roughly 
calibrated  so  that  the  heater  knew  approximately  where  to  set  his  gate 
'Opening  for  a  certain  coal  feed. 

The  experimental  ingot  was  charged  at  10 :30  a.  m.  and  the  door  was 
open  ^  hr.  during  the  charging.  The  couples  were  inserted  in  the  ingot 
and  a  1-in.  (2.5  cm.)  conduit  pipe  18  in.  (46  cm.)  long  was  slipped  over 
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Fig.  2. — Chbomel-iron  thermocouple  calibbation. 


each  couple  up  to  the  end  of  the  ingot.  The  space  between  the  couples 
was  filled  with  bricks  and  clay  to  separate  them.  The  1-in.  sleeves  used 
to  protect  the  couples  from  the  corrosion  of  the  furnace  gases  furnished 
an  opening  through  which  the  couples  could  be  withdrawn  at  the  close  of 
the  test.  The  production  ingot  was  charged  3  ft.  (0.9  m.)  at  11  a.  m.,  but 
as  they  were  not  able  to  procure  a  weight  to  balance  it,  it  was  not  com- 
pletely charged  until  12.45.     In  the  time  intervening,  the  door  was  closed 


down  to  the  ingot  but  the  open  spaces  at  the  sides  of  the  ingot  were  not 
bricked  up.  The  furnace  was  started  at  a  coal  feed  of  39  r.p.m.  and  a 
gate  opening  of  2]-^  in.  (5.6  cm.)-  Afterward,  these  were  increased  to 
54  r.p.m.  and  2^  in.  and  later  to  69  r.p.m.  and  3}^  in.;  this  maximum 
feed  was  later  reduced. 

The  coa!  leaves  a  fine  ash  that  settles  all  over  the  interior  of  the  furnace 
and ,  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  iron  oxide,  slags  with  it.  The  ash  settles 
on  an  ingot  and  may  appear  a  good  deal  brighter  than  the  ingot  itself  and 
may  actually  be  hotter.  This  is  shown  by  a  reading  of  2202' F.  (1207*  C.) 
on  the  end  of  the  production  ingot  with  the  ash  on  and  2061°  F.  (1 128"  C.) 
on  the  surface  after  the  ash  was  scraped  off.  This  fact  may  cause  a 
heater  to  overestimate  the  temperature.  Wlien  the  ingot  was  charged 
this  fine  ash  had  settled  all  over  the  iron  rods  suspended  from  the  roof 
and  made  them  appear  H  in.  larger  in  diameter  than  they  really  were; 
also  the  two  nichrome  targets  suspended  over  the  ingotft  had  burned  off 
while  the  target  at  the  entrance  to  the  flue  was  partly  burned.  Readings 
with  the  optical  pyrometer  made  on  the  suspension  rods  on  the  side 
in  the  shadow  from  the  flame,  with  the  ash  clinging  to  them  and  with  the 
ash  scraped  off,  agreed  to  5°  F.  (2.7°  C).  Readings  on  the  aide  toward 
the  flame  were  considerably  iiigher  due  to  reflections. 

The  flame  was  a  pulsating  one  and  reached  beyond  the  experimeu' 
ingot  so  that,  on  making  a  reading  witli  the  opti(;al  pyrometer,  the  fila- 
ment appeared  alternately  light  and  dark.  The  readings  taken,  which 
appear  in  the  log,  show  the  effect  of  the  flame  on  the  temperature  read,, 
this  flame  effect  amounted  to  from  \2°  to  22^  F.  (6.6°  to  12.2°  C). 
A  balance  was  ma<le  with  tlie  optical  pjTometcr  on  oneof  the  rods  through 
the  fine  ash  hasse  in  the  furnace  and  then  the  coal  and  air  were  cut  off  and 
another  reading  made  directly  afterward;  this  agreed  exactly  with  the  first 
rcathng.  For  that  reason  we  can  say  that  there  is  no  noticeable  error  duo 
to  the  ash  when  making  a  reading  ttwough  it  with  the  optical  pyrometer. 
The  log  of  the  test  and  data  taken  in  addition  to  the  ingot  temperatures 
arc  given  in  the  following  tal)le-s. 

According  to  the  curve  shown  in  Fig.  1,  after  7  hr.  heating  the  ingot 
had  reached  a  temperature  of  2370**  F.  (1299*  C.)  at  the  surface  and 
2287°  F.  (1253°  C.)  at  the  center;  this  was  considered  a  good  forging  tem- 
perature. The  cooling  curve  shows  that  if  forging  were  started  15  min. 
after  the  ingot  was  pulled  from  the  furnace  the  outside  temperature 
would  be  2125*  F.  (1 163°  C.)  and  the  center  would  l>e  2280°  F.  (1249°  C.}, 
the  temperature  5  in.  (12.7  cm.)  from  the  surface  would  be  2260"  F. 
(1238°  C).  As  the  outside  temperature  drops  so  rapidly  and  the  cen- 
ter so  slowly,  there  can  t>e  a  temperature  difference  of  150°  F.  (83°  C.) 
between  the  two  in  the  furnace  and  by  the  time  it  is  ready  to  forge  or 
shortly  after  starting,  the  center  will  he  the  hottest  part  of  the  ingot. 
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Time 

Temperature, 
Degrees  F. 

A.U, 

8:45 

2070 

10:30 

11:00 

11:15 

1845 

11:15 

1857 

11:26 

1881 

11:26 

1903 

p.  H 

12:30 

2044 

2020 

2005 

12:45 

1:05 

1:50 

1:57 

2191 

1:58 

2:01 

2:02 

2080 

3:06 

3:08 

3:50 

2202 

3:51 

2061 

4:03 

4:22 

5:30 

RemerlcB 


6:05 


0.  P."  Reading  in  porcelain  tube,  gas  temperature. 

Charged  experimental  ingot. 

Charged  production  ingot  (3  ft.},  not  bricked  up. 

O.  P.  on  NS  dark. 

O.  P.  on  ti\  bright;  flame  effect,  12°  F. 

O.  P.  on  M,  (rod),  dark. 

O.  P.  on  M,  (rod),  bright;  flame  effect,  22"  F. 

Changed  coal  feed  to  54  r.p.m. 

Changed  gate  opening  to  2^  in. 

O.  P.  on  N»,  light. 

O.  P.  on  NS  dark. 

O.  P.  on  M,  dark. 

Pushed  production  ingot  clear  in,  and  bricked  up. 

Changed  coal  to  69  r.p.m. 

Changed  air  to  3  H  in. 

Coal  and  air  off  for  2  min. 

O.  P.  on  N  just  before  power  off. 

Power  off. 

Power  on. 

O.  P.  on  N  just  after  power  on. 

Power  off. 

Power  on. 

O.  P.  on  loose  aah  on  end  of  production  ingot. 

O.  P.  on  end  production  ii^ot,  clean. 

Coal  to  56  r.p.m.,  air  to  2^  in. 

Coal  to  47  r.p.m.,  air  to  2%  in. 

Water  flowing  through  door  lOH  lb.  in  20  sec.,  heated 

from  25°  to  55"  C. 
Ingot  taken  out. 


•  Optical  pyrometer. 


Table  2. — Optical  Pyrometer  Readings,  in  Degrees  F. 


Time, 
Houn 


T.r«t  '  Center    Target    Target    Target    Target  :    Back 
n^Jizt^    End    1    Over    '    Oyer     on  Bip.  on  Exp.  WaUby 
vulr      Prod-    '    Prod.  1    Exp.        Ingot   ■    Ingot     Couple 
'^""'        Ingot       Ingot      Ingot    i  Front  I    Back      No.  13 

Q  R      I      M  N>  N  O 


Back  End    i    ^..^ 

WaUbyl  WaU        ^^^ 

Couple  near 

No.  13  I  Flue 

P  R 


Wall 
Center 

S 


Floor 
Com- 
boitioo 
Cham- 
ber 
T 


8:17 

1993 

1773 

2120 

2229 

2191   ! 

4:17 

2076 

1906 

2209 
Front 

wall 

2328    1     2305 

On      j 
ingot    1 

2305 

2277 

2341 

3124 

2196 

3348 

5:34 

2107 

2061 

2233 

2378         



2449 

2385 

2178 

3335 

3473 

6:34 

2140 

216< 

2265 

2360    1      .... 

1 

2346 

2309 

3174 

3265 

3370 
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Table  3. — OzUside  Brick  Temperatures,  in  Degrees  F. 


Time, 
Hours  from  Start 

Between 

Doors 

A 

End  WaU 
C 

BEokWaU 
Com- 
biutioD 

Chamber 
D 

Back  Wall 

near  End 

F 

Top  over 
Com- 
bustion 
Chamber 
G 

Top  over 

Exp.  Insot 

H 

Top  orer 
Aod. 

2.50 

211 

222 

192 

177 

3.00 

... 

. . . 

. . . 

360 

3.17 

.  ■ . 

.  .  . 

379 

3.50 

234 

236 

204 

190 

4.17 

. . . 

. . . 

> . . 

.  .  . 

366 

350 

4.50 

244 

246 

213 

196 

5.34 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

360 

5.50 

257 

255 

220 

206 

6.34 

. . . 

.  .  . 

373 

6.75 

270 

265 

220 

212 

Table  4. — Outside  Ingot  Temperatures,  in  Degrees  F. 


Time, 
Hours 
from 
Start 

Top  Exp. 

Ingot  1  Ft. 

from  Door 

U 

Top  Exp. 

Ingot  2  Ft. 

from  Door 

V 

Top  Exp. 

Ingot  3  Ft. 

from  Door 

W 

Top  Prod. 

Ingot  1  Ft. 

from  Door 

X 

Top  Prod. 

Ingot  2  Ft. 

from  Door 

Y 

Top  Prod. 

Ingot  3  Ft. 

from  Door 

Z 

3:83 
5:50 
6:25 

249  ■ 
338 

157 
191 

123 
142 

227 

143 

117 

Coal  Recobd 

PODMIM 

10:30-12:30:  39  r.p.m.  =  9.7  lb.  per  tnln.,  120  min.  at  9.7  lb.  per  min.. . .  »  1164 

12:30-1:05:  54  r.p.m.  =  14.4  lb.  per  min.,  35  min.  at  14.4  lb.  per  min »    504 

1:05-4:03:  69  r.p.m.  =  21.53  lb.  per  min.,  178  min.  (shutdowns  at  1:58- 

2:11  and  3:06-3:08,  15  min.),  163  min.  at  21.53  lb.  per  min *=  3509.39 

4:03-4:22:  56  r.p.m.  >=  15.1  lb.  per  min.,  19  min.  at  15.1  lb.  per  min. «>    286.9 

4:22-6:05:  47  r.p.m.  =12.1  lb.  per  min.,  103  min.  at  12.1  lb.  per  min -  1246.3 

Total  coal 6710.69 

The  heating  curves  of  the  ingot  from  the  room  temperature  to,  ap- 
proximately, 950'*  F.  CSIO*^  0.)  are  estimated  and  dotted  in.  In  the  case 
of  couples  No.  1  and  7  it  is  possible  that  the  temperature  came  up 
more  rapidly  than  shown.  The  time  after  charging  the  ingot  to  the 
beginning  of  the  record  was  taken  up  in  inserting  the  couples  and  brick- 
ing up  the  slot  through  which  they  were  inserted. 

The  platinum  platinum-rhodium  thermocouples  with  the  usalite  pro- 
tecting tubes  registered  gas  temperatures  very  accurately  and  did  not 
seem  to  be  affected  by  the  proximity  of  the  ingot.  This  is  shown  by 
the^readings  with  the  optical  pyrometer  on  the  suspended  targets.    The 
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heating  curves  show  that  optical  readings  on  the  target  above  the  experi- 
mental ingot  show  gas  temperatures  about  20^  F.  higher  than  that  re- 
corded by  the  thermocouple  at  the  side  of  the  ingot  next  to  the  Same, 
and  that  readings  on  the  target  spotted  to  the  ingot  are  about  20°  F. 
lower  than  the  thermocouple.  This  is  good  proof  that  the  thermocouple 
indicates  the  gas  temperature  as  it  is  the  mean  of  the  two.  Optical 
pyrometer  readings  on  the  target  suspended  over  the  2&-in.  production 
ingot  check  very  closely  with  the  temperatures  recorded  by  the  platinum 
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thermocouple  at  the  side  of  the  experimental  ingot  away  from  the  flame, 
which  is  reasonable  to  believe.  Optical  readings  made  on  the  top  of 
the  experimental  ingot  near  the  end  of  couple  No.  9  check  very  closely  to 
the  temperature  recorded  by  the  couple;  this  indicates  that  the  optical 
pyrometer  reads  the  true  surface  temperature  of  the  ingot. 

Two  optical  readings  made  on  the  front  wall  after  the  rod  suspended 
from  the  roof  had  burned  out  do  not  show  any  relation  to  the  ingot  tem- 
peratiure,  but  readings  made  on  the  back  wall  between  the  two  ingots 


and  near  couple  No.  13  check  the  couple  readings  fairly  closely,  the 
greatest  difference  being  20**  F.  Readings  on  the  back  wall,  on  the  flame 
side  of  the  experimental  ingot,  agree  with  the  gas  temperature  as  shown 
by  thermocouple  No.  12  to  40**  F.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  a 
reading  with  the  optical  pyrometer  on  the  back  wall  at  the  height  of  the 
ingot  from  the  floor  will  give  the  gas  temperature  at  that  point  to  within 
30°  to  40^  F. 

With  the  exception  of  the  time  at  which  the  ingot  was  going  through 
the  critical  period,  the  temperatures  along  the  surface  of  the  ingot 
always  fell  between  the  temperatures  of  the  gases  on  both  sides.  The 
point  nearest  the  door,  natui-ally,  was  the  coolest,  the  points  about  the 
middle  of  the  furnace  were  the  hottest,  and  the  point  nearest  the  back 
wall  was  somewhat  cooler  than  the  center  of  the  furnace.  The  drop  in 
the  temperature  of  the  gases  from  one  side  of  the  ingot  to  the  other 
averages  about  125°  F.;  this  represents  the  heat  lost  bj'  the  gas  and  ab- 
sorbed by  the  ingot.  The  temperature  drop  of  the  gas  from  the  combus- 
tion chamber  to  the  flue  averaged  from  230°  to  260"  F.;  the  heat  in  the 
flue  gases  was  used  to  evaporate  water  in  waste  heat  boilers  and  so  was 
conserved.  The  temperature  gradient  along  the  ingot  from  the  portion 
just  outside  the  door  to  the  inside  is  very  great,  as  is  shown  in  Table  4. 
The  stresses  set  up  at  this  section  must  be  very  large  and  injurious. 

The  coal  used  amounted  to  6710  lb.  (3043  kg.).  This  was  calculated 
from  the  revolutions  of  the  screw  feed  which  had  previously  been  cali- 
brated. Taking  the  weight  cl  the  experimental  ingot  heated  as  13,083 
lb.  (n934  kg.)  and  the  production  ingot  as  18,050  lb.  (8187  kg.),  which  we 
will  estimate  was  0.8  heated,  the  total  weight  of  steel  this  amount  of  coal 
will  heat  when  firetl  in  this  manner  would  be  27^533  lb.  (1262  kg.),  or  the 
rale  of  using  coal  will  be  0.244  lb.  (O.UO  kg.)  of  coal  per  pound  of  steel. 
The  rate  was  really  less  than  this  as  the  ingot  was  hot  in  G}^^  hr.  and  the 
coal  is  calculated  to  7^  hr.  To  heat  a  24-in.  (61-cm.)  ingot  in  7  hr.,  in 
this  type  and  size  of  furnace  with  this  kind  of  fuel,  means  that  the  coal 
should  be  fired  at  the  rate  of  16  lb.  (7.25  kg.)  per  min.  To  bring  it  to 
temperature  in  a  longer  time,  the  coal  must  be  fed  more  slowly  and  more 
coal  will  be  needed;  how  much  more  will  depend  on  the  radiation  losses. 
The  heating  value  of  the  coal  used  was  13,000  B.t.u.  per  lb.  so  that  the 
heat  developed  was  87,230,000  B.t.u.  The  heat  absorbed  by  the  steel 
was  approximately  7,270,000  B.t.u.,  the  percentage  of  the  total  heat 
absorlwd  by  the  steel  being  8.32  per  cent. 

Vihen  the  ingot  was  pulled  from  the  furnace  and  laid  on  the  ground, 
four  couples  were  replaced  in  the  ingot  and  the  cooUng  curve  taken.  The 
center  of  the  ingot  showed  the  passage  through  the  critical  point  more 
markedly  than  any  other  point,  as  was  also  the  case  in  heating.  The 
recalescence  and  decalescence  points  were  at  practically  the  nAme  tem- 
perature.    After  the  ingot  had  cooled  to  750°  F.  (399°  C.)  all  the  points 
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in  it  from  ^  in.  (1.27  cm.)  under  the  surface  to  the  center  cooled  together 
and  were  all  at  the  same  temperature  as  they  cooled. 

FOROINO   TEMPKRATtTBES 

In  Table  5  are  given  the  temperatures  read  on  three  four-door  furnaces 
at  the  Sizer  Forge  Co.,  with  the  Leeds  &  Northrup  optical  pyrometer. 
The  furnaces  were  lettered  /,  K,  and  L,  and  were  so  arranged  that  the 
flames  were  from  left  to  right  on  L,  right  to  left  on  K,  and  left  to  right  on  J. 
J  had  a  bridge-wall  in  the  combustion  chamber,  but  K  and  L  had  none. 
The  doors  were  numbered  consecutively,  beginning  with  the  one  next  to 
the  burner. 

Table  5. — Temperatures  on  Forging  Furnaces 

11:55  1525  Finished  forging  26  in.  ingot  to  13  in.,  surface  reading. 

12:08  2477  On  aurface  No.  1  K,  roll  ingot. 

12:10  2511  Back  wall  right  of  ingot  No.  1  K,  flame  right  to  left. 

12: 11  2350  Back  wall  left  of  ingot  No.  2  K,  flame  right  to  left. 

12 :  12  2221  Back  wall  right  of  ingot  No.  3  K,  flame  right  to  left. 

12:12  Pull  ingot  from  No.  2  L. 

12:13  2169  Back  wall  right  of  ingot  No.  4  K. 

12 :  14  Charge  above  ingot  in  No.  1  L. 

12:17  2245  Back  wall  No.  2  L,  door  open  from  12:12. 

12 :  19  Charge  cold  ingot  in  No.  2  L. 

12:22  Coal  off  of  K  furnace,  air  about  IH  in-  opening. 

12 :  35  Bricking  up  Nos.  1  and  2  L,  coal  ofi*  and  air  on. 

12:32  2505  Floor  of  combustion  chamber  of  K  furnace,  coal  on 

12:34  2508  Wall  of  combustion  chamber  of  K, 

12:36  2529  Right  of  No.  1  K,  waU;  flame  right  to  left. 

12:36  2392  Left  of  No.  1  K,  wall;  flame  right  to  left. 

12 :  37  2392  Right  of  No.  2  K,  wall ;  flame  right  to  left. 

2346  Leftof  No.  2  K,  wall;  flame  right  to  left. 

12:38  2346  Right  of  No.  3  K,  wall;  flame  right  to  left. 

2289  Left  of  No.  3  K,  wall;  flame  right  to  left. 

12:39  2289  Right  of  No.  4  K,  wall;  flame  right  to  left. 

2265  Left  of  No.  4  K,  wall;  flame  right  to  left. 

1 :09  2403  Ready  to  puU  26  in.  ingot  in  No.  1  K. 

1 :  10  2580  Right  N.IK,  waU. 

2343  Scale  on  ingot  30  sec.  after  being  drawn  from  furnace. 

2111  Scale  in  groove  under  press. 

1:12  2140  Clean  spot. 

1:16  2015  Clean  spot. 

1 :  19  1851  Groove. 

1:20  1919  Second  groove,  clean. 

1 :22  1886  Third  groove,  clean. 

1:24  1090  Deep  groove  under  cutter,  clean;  approximately  6  in.  deep. 

1 :26  !^15  Deep  groove  under  cutter,  clean;  approximately  6  in.  deep. 

1:32  1930  Groove,  light  scale. 

1 :41  1686  Small  groove. 

1 :  44  1 706  Deep  groove. 

1:60  1741  Deep  groove  near  end. 
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Table  5. — Temperatures  on  Forging  Furnaces — {Continued) 

Ti««     T«IIF«IU,TD««,  B«M.»«« 

T'»«        DmkimF.  R»»CASM 

1 :  50       1767  Deep  groove  third  from  end. 

1:56       1663  Corner. 

2 :  00       1373  Outside  24  in.  section. 

1576  Comer. 

2:08       1315  Finish  24  in.  section. 

1576  Finish  13H  in- 

2:14       1407  Finish  24  in. 

1407  Finish  13^  in. 

2:22  Stop  working. 

1:58       2460  Right  No.  2  K,  No.  1  empty,  flame  right  to  left. 

2 :  03       2423  Left  of  No.  2  K.,  flame  right  to  left. 

2:26       2385  Left  of  No.  1  L;  flame  left  to  right. 

2285  Right  of  No.  1  L. 

2233  Right  of  No.  2  L. 
No.  3  empty. 

2233  Left  of  No.  4  L. 

2:30       2221  Right  of  No.  4  L. 

2 :  32       2442  Combustion  chamber  of  K. 

/  Fvrnact 

3 :  56       2403    Bridge-wall ;  flame  left  to  right. 
2321     No.  2  J  left. 
2249     No.  2  J  right. 
2124     No.  3  J  right. 

No.  1  J  and  No.  4  J  empty. 
2148    No.  4  J,  back  waU. 

L  Fumact 

4 :  00       1863  Left  of  No.  4  L,  flame  left  to  right. 

1913  Right  of  No.  4  L. 

2039  Right  of  No.  3  L. 

2148  Right  of  No.  2  L. 

2128  Right  of  No.  1  L. 

4:05       2221  Combustion  chamber,  wall. 

The  drop  in  temperature  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  four-door 
furnaces  on  which  readings  were  taken  range  from  164**  to  308°  F.,  de- 
pending on  the  length  of  time  the  ingots  have  been  in,  how  fast  the  coal 
is  being  fired,  and  the  type  of  furnace. 

Conclusions 

It  is  possible  to  heat  a  24-in.  ingot  from  room  temperature  to  forging 
temperature  in  7  hr.  but  the  question  is  raised  whether  this  fast  rate  is  not 
injurious  to  the  steel,  especially  while  the  steel  is  still  comparatively 
cold,  large  stresses  being  set  up  which  may  cause  internal  fissures.  The 
rate  at  which  an  ingot  can  be  heated  without  injury  depends  on  the 
kind  of  steel,  chrome  steel  being  very  tender  while  low-carbon  steel 
will  stand  more  abuse.  Opinions  differ  on  the  length  of  time  necessary 
to  bring  this  size  of  ingot  to  temperature,  but  the  best  practice  appears  to 
indicate  slower  heating  up  to  the  critical  temperature.  The  question  is  a 
difficult  one  to  settle,  however,  as  it  depends  on  a  number  of  variables. 

it  is  d  "  ^'^t  impossible,  to  calculate  the  stresses  set  up  at  any 


one  point  in  an  ingot,  due  to  unequal  expansion,  and  in  that  way  deter- 
mine what  the  maximum  allowable  difference  in  temperature  between 
the  outside  and  the  center  will  be.  If  this  could  be  done,  it  would  be  a 
simple  matter  to  prescribe  the  rate  of  heating  that  any  gize  ingot  should 
have.  The  main  source  of  information  is  the  experience  of  eteel  men 
through  years  of  practice  on  forging  large  ingots. 

The  results  of  the  test  show  that  an  optical  pyrometer  can  be  used 
to  determine  when  an  ingot  is  ready  to  forge.  To  make  sure  that  there 
is  no  error  due  to  loose  scale  or  ash,  it  is  well  to  push  a  bar  in  the 
■furnace  and  clean  the  spot  on  which  the  pyrometer  is  to  be  sighted. 
This  being  done,  if  the  surface  temperature  is  100°  F.  higher  than  the 
temperature  at  which  it  is  desired  to  forge,  the  ingot  is  ready  to  pull  out. 
For  instance,  if  the  forging  temperature  is  2250°  F.  (1232°  C. ),  should  the 
optical  pyrometer  read  2350°  F.  (1287°  C),  the  ingot  is  ready  to  forge.  The 
outside  temperature  of  tlie  Ingot  will  drop  very  rapidly  in  the  air  and 
leave  the  center  the  hottest  portion;  for  a  24-iu.  ingot,  the  difference 
between  the  outride  and  center  is  about  100°  F. 

The  optical  pyrometer  can  be  used  to  detennine  gas  temperatures 
approximately  by  sighting  on  the  bricks  of  the  back  wall  or  by  sighting 
on  a  target  or  in  a  tube.  Usalite  porcelain  stands  the  forging-fumace 
temperature  very  well  and  quickly  changes  temperature  with  the  gases, 
as  will  a  target  of  thin  metal.  The  target,  however,  does  not  stand  the 
corrosive  action  of  the  gascts  for  any  length  of  time,  a  nicliroiue  target 
lasting  to  a  temperature  belwRen  2200°  F.  (1204°  C.)  and  2300°  F.  (1260° 
C).  The  error  due  to  making  a  reading  through  a  light  flame  is  ap- 
proximately 20°  F.  Readings  through  light  ash  from  a  powdered-coal 
flame,  with  an  optical  pyrometer,  do  not  appreciably  affect  the  tem- 
perature read. 

A  couple  on  the  surface  of  a  large  ingot  may  indicate  a  temperature 
approximately  that  of  the  gas  and  much  above  that  of  a  point  in  the 
steel  }-i  in.  under  the  surface. 

The  temperature  gradient  along  the  ingot  from  the  door  to  a  short 
distance  inside  the  door  is  very  large  and  must  create  serious  stresses  at 
that  point. 

From  the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  24-in.  ingot,  it  appears  that  it  can  be 
worked  for  2  hr.  without  working  it  too  cold.  Thismaynotactuallybethe 
case  as  the  thick  scale  drops  off  and  the  piece  is  worked  down  to  smaller 
dimensions  where  it  will  coo!  more  rapidly.  On  the  other  hand,  working 
heats  the  piece  and  will  tend  to  counterbalance  more  rapid  cooUng, 

The  amount  of  coal  used  in  this  test  was  approximately  0.25  lb.  per 
pound  of  steel.  The  average  amount  of  coal  used  for  production  work 
at  this  plant  was  1  lb.  per  pound  of  steel.  This  shows  that  the  furnaces 
can  be  fired  much  more  efficiently. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  wishes  to  thank  Mr.  G.  K.  Norton  and  Mr. 
R.  C.  Drinker  for  their  hearty  codperation  and  interest  in  this  investigation. 
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DISCUSSION 

Lawford  H.  Fry,  Burnham,  Pa.  (written  discussion*). — As  a  sup-1 
plement  to  the  iiiformation  given  by  Mr.  Bash,  a  diagram  is  submitted 
showing  the  results  of  a  somewhat  similar  experiment  carried  out  at  the 
ordnance  plant  of  the  Standard  Steel  Works  Co.     Iq  this  case  the  ingotJ 
to  be  heated  was  a  nickel-steel  octagon  ingot,  weighing  14,700  lb.  (6667 1 
kg.).    .This  ingot  was  to  be  forged  into  two  255-mm.  howitzer  jackets. 
A  hole  was  bored  half  way  of  the  length  of  the  ingot,  extending  into  the 
longitudinal  axis,  and  a  ba-se-nietal  thormocouple  inserted  in  this  hole. ' 
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In  order  to  obtain  the  temperature  of  the  exterior  of  the  ingot,  a  similar 
couple  was  placed  in  the  hole  in  a  cylindrical  lag  block,  1 1  in.  (28  cm.)  in 
diameter,  weighing  300  lb.  This  couple  is  the  A-couplo  in  the  diagram, 
the  couple  in  the  ingot  being  the  ]J-couple,  The  exterior  or  A-conpIc 
reached  2000",  which  was  the  maximum  temperature  registered  by  the 
p>Tometer  in  10  hr.,  while  the  couple  at  the  center  of  the  ingot  took 
approximately  2^  hr.  longer  to  come  to  this  temperature.  The  exterior 
temperature,  measured  by  an  optical  pyrometer,  waaapproximately  2100" 
at  the  end  of  17  hr.  The  experiment  was  carried  out  in  connection  with 
ihe  discussion  of  the  proper  time  for  heating  large  ingots  for  gun  forgings 
and  the  results  were  presented  to  the  Gun-Howitaer  Club  in  September, 
1918. 

•HeoeivedScpt.  30,  1919. 
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The  present  paper  is  concerneU  with  typical  temperature  values 
experienced  in  lamp-filament  measurements  as  made  on  regular  factory 
and  engineering  products.  It  deals  with  the  relations  existing  between 
temperature,  eflSciency,  lamp  size,  and  life  of  incandescent  lamps, 
in  so  far  as  ttiey  affect  the  rating  of  the  product  and  its  use  by  the  indi- 
vidual consumer. 

The  temperatures  measured  lie  in  that  range  covered  only  by  the 
general  method  of  radiation  pyrometry,  as  opposed  to  direct  methods 
used  under  contact  conditions.  The  range  of  temperatures  ordinarily 
experienced  ext<mds  from  about  2125"  K.,  for  the  now  almost  e-xtinct 
carbon-filament  lamp,  to  3200°  K.  for  the  comi)aratively  new  tungsten* 
filament  motion-picture  lamp.  Most  of  the  more  common  sizes  of 
tungsten  lamps  have  temperatures  ranging  from  2500"*  to  3000°  K. 
Because  of  the  high  temperatures  involved  and  the  relatively  small 
area  of  the  sources  used,  we  are  practically  reetrictcd  to  two  methods 
of  measurement,  both  of  which  depend  on  the  liglit  radiated  from  the 
filament.  The  first  and  more  usual  method  is  that  of  the  Morse  p>Tome- 
ter,  dependent  on  the  variation  in  temperature  of  the  amount  of  light 
of  a  given  color  range  yielded  by  the  filament.  In  this  case,  the  measured 
temperature  is  that  of  a  small  part  of  the  incandescent  body,  that  is, 
the  part  which  is  focused  on  the  comparison  filament.  The  second 
method,  known  usually  in  this  country  as  that  of  "color  match"  and  in 
England  as  ''color-identity"  is  based  on  the  color  of  the  total  light 
yielded  by  the  filament,  the  comparison  being  facilitated  by  the  use  of 
an  ordinary  photometer  head. 

A  more  definite  idea  of  the  temperatm-es  involved  in  the  case  of 
filaments  of  various  vacuum  and  gas-filled  lamps  Is  given  by  Fig.  1. 
The  size  of  the  lamp,  in  watts,  is  plotted  along  the  horizontal  axis  and 
the  temperature  of  the  filament  is  plotted  along  the  vertical  axis.  The 
lam[ie  concerned  are  regular  product,  rated  for  1000  hr.  life.  The  tem- 
I>erature  values  for  the  old  10-candlepower  carbon  lamp  and  the  new 
motion-i>irlure  lump  are  shown  by  the  cross  and  circle  respectively. 
The  life  of  the  latter  lamp  is  100  hr.  Lamps  for  ordinary  lighting 
service  yield,  on  the  average,  1000  hr.  of  useful  life;  that  is,  they  continue 
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to  give  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  their  original  light  for  that  length  of  time. 
A  vacuum  lamp  usually  fails  from  blackening,  that  is,  from  the  depc»it 
of  the  tungsten  on  the  bulb  surface.  Since  the  smaller  filaments  are 
more  affected  by  the  loss  of  material  than  are  the  larger  ones,  it  is  neces- 
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sary  to  run  the  former  somewhat  cooler  than  the  latter,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  fail  before  they  reach  the  required  hours. 

In  the  case  of  gas-filled  lamps,  conditions  are  somewhat  more  acute. 
The  presence  of  the  gas  lowers  the  vaporization,  and  carries  the  de- 
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Fig.  2. — Temperature  vs.  epficienct,  100-watt  Mazda  B,  500-watt  Mazda  C 

(Aroon). 

posited  tungsten  into  a  part  of  the  bulb  where  it  is  relatively  unobjec- 
tionable. Therefore,  the  filaments  of  most  lamps  are  operated  at  such 
a  temperature  that  they  will  have  a  burnout  life  of  1000  hr.     Since 


these  lamps,  therefore,  are  operated  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the 
vacuum  lamps,  any  loss  of  material  becomes  more  effective  in  hasten- 
ing burnout.  The  small  filaments  are  less  able  to  stand  this  effect  than 
Ihey  were  in  the  vacuum  tamps,  and  consequently  the  curve  is  steeper, 

With  a  given  lamp,  the  higher  the  temperature  of  the  filament,  the 
higher  is  the  efficiency  of  the  lamp.  This,  of  course,  is  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that  as  the  temperature  is  raised  a  larger  part  of  radiated  energy 
comes  within  the  visible  spectrum.  Fig.  2  sliowa  the  relation  between 
the  temperature  and  cfHciency,  in  lumens  per  watt,  for  one  size  of  vacuum 
and  one  size  of  gas-fitlcd  lamp.  Where,  as  here,  we  are  considering  the 
efficiency  of  the  lamp  as  a  whole,  this  curve  will  shift  somewhat  in  going 
from  one  lamp  size  to  another.  In  the  gas-filled  lamps  there  is  also  a 
shift  from  lamp  to  lamp,  due  largely  to  the  dependency  of  the  cooling 
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effect  of  the  gas  on  the  pressure  of  the  gas  and  the  concentration  of  the 
filament.  This  relation  between  the  efficiency  and  temperature  gives 
another  melho<l  of  measuring  temperature,  which  is  very  useful  to  the 
himp  manufacturer. 

Since  with  increased  temperature  comes  increased  efficiency,  the 
obvious  tendency  is  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  filament  to  the 
highest  point  consistent  with  proper  life.  Fig.  3  shows  the  relation 
between  efficiency  and  life  for  ordinary  sizes  of  vacuum  lamps.  The 
actual  operating  temperature  is  governed  by  a  proper  balancing  of  the 
two  rclationshit)s,  the  increase  of  efficiency  and  the  shortening  of  life 
with  increasing  filament  temperature. 

Another  important  practical  fact  is  that  as  the  size  of  the  lamp 
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is  increased,  the  temperature  necessary  for  a  given  efficiency  is  lessened. 
An  instance  of  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  Particularly  in  the  case  of  gas- 
filled  lamps  it  is  noticed  that  for  the  low  wattages,  the  temperature 
necessary  for  this  given  efficiency  is  very  much  higher  than  in  the  case 
of  the  higher  wattages.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  relative  energy 
loss  due  to  gas  cooling  is  much  greater  with  small  filaments  than  with 
large.  Practically  this  means  that  there  is  a  size  below  which  the  gas- 
filled  lamp  is  less  efficient  than  the  vacuum  lamp.  This  is  shown  explic- 
itly in  Fig.  5,  where  the  ordinary  efficiencies  of  the  various  wattage 
lamps  are  indicated.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  case  of  the  gas-filled 
lamps  particularly,  the  larger  sizes  are  more  efficient.     For  this  reason, 
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among  others,  large  lamps  are  much  more  economical,  for  the  same 
amount  of  light,  than  are  small  ones. 

The  100-watt  vacuum  lamps  operate  at  a  temperature  of  2500°  K. 
when  sot  up  at  an  efficiency  of  10  lumens  per  watt,  or  1  watt  per  hori- 
zontal candle.  A  nitrogen-filled  lamp  at  the  same  efficiency  will  oper- 
ate at  a  temperature  q^  2900°  K.,  and  yet  will  have  a  somewhat  longer 
life  than  the  vacuum  lamp.  When  the  nitrogen  is  replaced  by  argon, 
the  temperature  at  the  same  efficiency  is  only  2800"  K.  and  the  life 
is  much  better  than  in  cither  of  the  other  two  cases — because  of  the 
lower  thermal  conductivity  of  argon.  This  gas,  however,  is  much  more 
expensive  than  nitrogen  and  the  lamp  manufacturers  expend  annually 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  additional  for  the  more  useful  gas. 
This  expenditure  results  in  a  saving  to  the  consumer  of  about  twice 
the  above  mentioned  amount. 
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The  lead-in  wires  and  supports  naturally  cool  the  filament  a  great 
deal  and  lessen  the  efficiency  of  a  lamp.  The  distribution  of  tempera- 
ture along  a  filament  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.    These  measurements  were 
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made  on  the  comparatively  short  coils  of  street  series  lamps  and  show 
the  different  amount  of  cooling,  due  to  varying  amounts  of  contact 
by  the  support  wires. 
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Fia.   6. 6.6  AliF.  STREET  SERIES  LAMP,  FOUR  SECTIONS. 

Incandescent-lamp  filaments  offer,  not  only  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting fields  for  optical  pyrometry  investigation  of  various  types, 
but  also  they  offer  one  of  the  most  available  and  satisfactory  groups 
of  sources  for  such  investigations.  In  other  words,  they  offer  both 
the  problem  and  the  means  of  solution. 


* 


BY   ni:KIIKRT  E.    n'ES,    PH.    [}.,    PHIL&CCLPHLA,    PA. 
(Ohiugo  MMtinc.  Sflptembor,  1(119) 

TiiH  incandoHCcnt  gas  mantle  is  of  considerable  interest  frona  the 
standpoint  of  temperature  nieiisuremcnt  because  it  presents  a  series  of 
apparent  contradictions  to  the  established  laws  of  radiation  on  which 
are  based  some  of  our  best  methods  of  temperature  determination. 
One  of  these  contradictions  is  that  the  mantle  of  least  brightness  (of  the 
commercial  thoria-ceria  group)  is  the  one  having  the  highest  temperature; 
this,  though  ex|)licablc  without  any  violation  of  radiation  laws,  was 
long  a  stumbling  block  to  the  understanding  of  the  jxTformance  of  the 
mantle.  Another  anomaly  is  that  the  energj'  radiated  by  the  mantle 
decreases  with  the  rise  of  temperature,  thus  apparently  invalidating  tota^^^J 
radiation  meth(»ds  of  pyrometry,  based  on  the  fourth-power  law.  Thi^^| 
discussion  of  methods  of  measuring  mantle  temperature  which  follows 
is  largely  taken  from  an  extensive  study  of  the  physics  of  the  Welsbach 
inanlle.' 

The  incandescent  gas  mantle  consists  of  a  skeleton  of  refractory 
oxide  of  verj'  light  weight  and  open  stnieture,  formed  by  the  ignition  of 
a  cotton  or  siJk  "stocking"  previously  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
salts  of  certain  rare  earths.  The  mantle  of  commerce  is  a  mixture  of 
approximately  99  parte  of  thorium  oxide  with  1  part  of  cerium  oxid<». 
This  mixture,  discovered  largely  by  accident,  gives  luminous  radiation 
many  times  greater  than  that  from  either  of  the  constituents  taken 
alone.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  thoria  as  the  "base"  and  the. 
ceria  as  the  "colorant,"  and  the  commercial  mantle  represents  one  of  a 
family  in  which  an  oxide  of  low  emissive  power  is  employed  as  a  base, 
which  will  assume  a  high  temperature,  while  a  small  amount  of  some 
other  oxide  of  high  visible  emissive  power  is  added,  which  will  reduce 
the  temperature  of  the  mantle  but  little.     This  is,  in  general,  the  most 

cient  way,  from  the  standix>int  of  visible  emission,  to  utilize  a  sub- 

nce  of  high  emissive  power  in  the  visible  spectrum.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  that  two  substances  should  be  employed  to  produce  a  radiator 
of  high  visible  and  low  general  emission.  Some  substances,  of  which 
lauthana  is  the  best  example,  possess  these  characteristics  naturally; 
it  merely  happens  that  the  Welsbach  mixture  is  as  yet  the  most  efficient 
radiator  of  this  t^^M:  known. 


*  Ivcs,  Ivingsbury  and  ICorrer:  A  PhyBical  Study  of  the  Welsbach  Mantle.    JrU. 
Frank.  Iimt.  (Oct.  and  Nov.,  lUlK)  186,  401,  5S!t. 
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The  methods  of  temperature  measurement  studied  in  the  investiga- 
tion above  referred  to  were  three:  optical,  total  radiation,  and  by 
thermocouples.  They  will  be  taken  up  here  in  that  order,  which  is 
their  order  of  utility,  from  least  to  greatest. 


Optical  Pyhometry  Applied  to  Mantles 

The  optical  method  of  measuring  temperature  was  employed  by 
Rubena  in  his  study  of  the  mantle.  He  used  it,  however,  in  a  manner 
that  could  lead  to  correct  results  only  with  a  completely  opaque,  com- 
pletely absorbing  body,  which  the  mantle  is  far  from  being.  Rubens' 
results  were,  however,  substantially  correct  because  he  confined  bis 
observations  to  mantles  rich  in  ceria  and  to  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum, 
where  the  absorption  band  due  to  ceria  is  of  high  saturation.  With 
mantles  of  low  visible  emissive  power  this  method  would  liave  been 
inapplicable. 

The  optical  method  consists,  in  general,  in  measuring  the  black- 
Ijody  temperature  by  the  usual  method  of  equality  of  brightness  used 
in  the  Holborn-Kurlbaum  and  Henning  pyrometers,  and  then  deriving 
the  true  temperature  from  a  knowledge  of  the  optical  properties  of  the 
radiator. 

If  fx  =  reflecting  power  of  body  at  wave-length  X; 
J),  «  radiant    omission    <»f    bliick    body  at  same  temperature; 
^x  =  radiant  emission; 
tx  =  transmitting  powcT;  ^ 

from  Kirchhoff's  law; 

£!x  -  A    (1  -  rx  -  ix  ) 

providing  the  surface  under  study  is  continuous.  If  it  ie  discontinuous 
(asagridof  fine  fibers  would  be),  if  s  represents  the  fractional  part  of  the 
area  occupied  by  the  solid  material, 

E^  =  Jx«  (I  -  rx  -  fx) 

Using  Wirn's  law,  this  gives  for  the  true  temperature  7*,  in  terms  of 
the  apparent  or  black-body  temperature  T^ 


1       1  X 

r"r.  "c,logc 


log  s  ( 1  -  r    -  tx 


In  this  formula,  the  constants  «,  r,  and  t  refer  to  the  properties  of  the 
hot  body,  which  arc  usually  different  from  those  of  the  cold. 

It  is  obvious  that   accurate  temperature   determinations  by   this 
method  would  demand  very  elaborate  measurements  to  establish  the 
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.ccurate  measurement , 
'tain  the  ratio  of  hot  to 
•less  of  the  Image  of  aa] 


UY    tlKHBERT   B.    Vi%%^    PB.    D.,   rB* 
(Cliiuco  Mwtinc,  Scptr 

The  incandescent  gns  iiiflntle  is 
standpoint  of  temperature  measurr  le. 

apparent  contradictions  to  the  '  oing  accurate  results  from  the 

are  based  some  of  our  best  jme  <  =  0  and  r  =  reflecting  power 

One  of  these  contradictions  _^ume  in  the  case  of  strongly  absorbing^^ 
commercial  thoria-ceriafr  ^irith  various  mixtures  of  thoria  and  ceriHi^| 
this,  thougti  explicabl--  *]^.-;hoId  only  for  mantles  rich  in  ceria,  and  are 
long  a  stumbling  b' 
mantle.  Another 
decreases  with  ' 
radiation  m*- 
discussion 
is  largel- 
mantt' 

T 
oxi 
a 
^       w^'''  ^  ii-iniif  •^'^If  even  by  the  edge  of  the  mantle. 

.-j^CJ^  ^fore  appears,  as  is  borne  out  by  our  complete  data,   that  the 
jjipthod,  wliicih  should  give  accurate  results  for  0|)aque  layers 
'^"'Tjit'"^  material,  is  not  applicable  to  mantles  in  gi'neral.     In  ihefl 
t/  'Tj,  99-per  cent,    thoria,    1-per  cent,    ceria   mantle,  the  black-body 
^^f^rftlure  differs  by  an  amount  less  than  the  errors  of  measurement  ^ 
Jw^  llie  temperature  as  derived  from  the  introduction  of  the  hot  re-^| 
'    jjjtg  power,  assuming  the  transmission  zero,  as  long  as  the  nicasure- 
-({•nts  ^^^  made  in  the  extreme  blue.     Therefore  no  test  of  the  method 
j0  afforded  by  such  measurements.    In  the  case  of  the  pure-thoriu  mantle, 
fiotPt'Ver,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  true  temperature  (as  obtained  byj 
gra<luatod  thermocouples)  that  the  complete  optical  method  gives,  evf 
if  r  and  (  are  assumed  to  amount  together  to  the  reflecting  power  of 
opaque  layer,  namely, 85  per  cent,, falls  sliort  by  as  much  as  100**.     This 
failure  is,  in  part,  due  to  the  error  in  the  value  of  r  and  i  assumed  for  thCj 
cold  mantle  and,  in  part,  perhaps  to  an  actual  increase  of  transparenc 
with  increase  in  temperature.     In  any  event,  it  illustratefi  clearly   tin 
iuapplicabiUty  of  the  method. 


iurtjitles  in  general.     This  point  was  tested  in 

.■\i  wit8  by  making  lip  mantles  with  continuouafl 

^.,ng  smull  rectangles  of  filter  paper  on  the  mantle 

"(jcae  were  selected  which,  when  viewed  normally, 

^,1  the  edge  of  the  ordinary  mantle  structure.    These 

'^  on  measurement,  in  the  case  of  pure  thoria  to  have 

-    ,       '.joiox^y  0.55,  while  the  solid  layer  has  a  rejecting  power 

^*4iftif^^^ver,  upon  examining  the  brightness  of  the  patch  when. 

'    c^       t  '*"*^  found  that  the  unilluminated  side  was  over  half  as 

'"'  rfi'**"^!,  liluniinated,  showing  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  iucident. 

*'%erc{o^      ... 
"i  nietho^^r  whicih  should  give  accurate  results  for  0|)aque  layers 
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Mantle  Pybometry  by^Total  Radiation 

^^easurements  of  the  total  radiation  from  all  the  mantles  studied 

arried  through,  by  means  of  a  surface  thermopile.     It  was  early 

it  when  the  temperatures  measured  by  graduated  thermocouples 

ned  £13  the  correct  ones,  the  radiation  for  constant  gas  con- 

^s  not  constant,  but  decreased  with  increasing  mantle  tem- 

us   a  black-bulb  thermometer  placed  so  as  to  be  heated 

1  from  mantles  of  various  compositions  would  exhibit  the 

A  •  of  showing  the  greatest  temperature  rise  for  the  mantle 

.ature.     In  the  thoria-ceria  series,  the  black-bulb  thcr- 

any  total  radiation  pyrometer,  would  show  the  highest  reading 

»iiantle  of  pure  ceria,  and  steadily  decreasing  readings  until  pure 
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Fio.  1. — Convection  losses  as  calculated  pbom  specific  heat  or  pbcditcts: 
C,  coNvjtCTED  energy;  F,  applied  enebgt;  R,  radiated  enbhgy.     Full  unk  is 

COUBUSTION  IN  AIR.       BROKEN  LINE  IS  COMBUSTION  IN  OXTGEN.^ 

thoria  was  reached,  with  no  reflection  whatever  of  the  enormous  lumi- 
nous maximum  at  the  99-per  cent,  thoria  point.  A  relationship  of  this 
sort,  besides  demanding  explanation,  offers  a  possible  method  of  tempera- 
ture measurement. 

The  explanation  lies  in  this  fact :  that,  for  a  given  constant  consumption 
of  gas  (rate  of  supply  of  energy),  the  portion  of  the  total  power  dissipated 
by  convection  and  conduction  is  greater  the  higher  the  temperature. 
Consequently  the  rest  of  the  applied  energy,  which  can  escape  only  as 
radiation,  must  be  smaller  the  higher  the  temperature.  The  convection 
losses  (beside  which  the  conduction  losses  are  small)  may  be  calculated 
with  considerable  accuracy,  by  making  a  heat  balance  for  the  mantle 
and  burner.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  products  of  combustion  leave  the 
mantle  at  the  temperature  of  the  latter,  we  can,  by  knowing  the  specific 
heats  of  these  products  and  their  amount,  calculate  the  amount  of  energy 
carried  away  by  them.  The  difference  between  this  and  the  energy  input 
will  be  the  radiation. 

The  result  of  carrying  through  these  calculations  for  a  mantle  of 
several  different  temperatures  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  A  gas  of  630  B.t.u.  per 
cu.  ft.  was  assumed,  and  the  specific  heats  of  the  products  of  combustion 
in  B.t.u.  per  cu.  ft.  of  gas  consumed  per  degree  centigrade  at  various 
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temperatures  were  plotted  from  standard  tables.     The  calculation  tb^n       1 
L'ODsiHted  in  comparing  this  specific  heat  with  the  initial.     It  appears       1 
from  the  Bgure  that  the  convection  loss  rises,  in  a  nearly  linear  manner,       1 
from  45  per  cent,  for  a  mantle  at  1350*  K.  to  75  per  cent,  for  a  mantle  at      1 
1900°.     The  radiation  must  correspondingly  decrease.                                     \ 

Fig.  2  exhibits  the  relation  actually  found,  between  temperature  T 
(centigrade  absolute)  and  the  radiation  H,  in  arbitrary  units,  for  a  set  of       ■ 
mantles  coinpowd  of  various  refractory  oxides.     It  is  clear  that  the  gen-      1 
eral  linear  relationship  holds,  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  total  radiation       1 
methods  give  only  a  coniparntively  rough  measure  of  temperature.                J 
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^V            It.  is  obvious  that  the  relationship  established  between  temperature 
1            and  tot-al  radiation  for  the  mantle  is  entirely  conditioned  by  the  escape 
1             of  energy  by  convection.     Where  the  heating  is  done  in  vacuo,  as  by 
1             cathode  discharge,  no  snch  relation  liolds.     It  is  to  this  fact  indeed  that 

the  enormously  greater  brilUancy  of  thoria  over  ceria,  when  hcat«d  in  the 

cathode  stream,  is  due. 

Mantle  Pyrombtry  by  Thermocouples                       ^^I 

Quite  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  mantle  temperature  measure- 
ment, on  the  whole,  is  that  which  utilizes  a  stories  of  thermocouples  of 
graduated  size,  first  utiUzed  by  Nichols  for  flames,  and  later  by  White 
and  Travers  for  the  incandescent  mantle.     The  theoiy  in  ita  simplest 
form  is  that,  while  a  single  thermocouple  will  not  give  correct  readings, 
due  to  the  heat  it  radiates  and  conducts  away,  this  error  is  less  the  smaller 
the  couple.     So  by  using  a  scries  of  decreasing  size,  the  value  that  would 
^m        be  given  by  a  couple  of  zero  mass  may  be  fixed  by  extrapolation, 
^f            The  temperatures  of  the  ordinary  mantles  and  the  Bunsen  fiarae  are 
fortunat-ely  within  the  range  of  the  platinum  platinum-rhodium  couple. 
We  have  used  successfully  a  series  of  diameters  0,35,  0.25,  0.15,  and  0.05 
mm.,si»curod  from  Kngelhardt  and  calibrated  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Certain  precautions  were  observed  in  their  use,  some  obvious  and  some 
learned   by  experience.     As  great  a  length  as  possible  of  the  couple 
should  he  against  the  mantle.     The  bead  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
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of  the  same  diameter  as  the  wires  it  connecte.  After  continued  use,  the 
couples  may  give  inconsistent  results,  perhaps  due  to  contamination; 
when  this  condition  is  evident,  the  beads  may  be  cut  off  and  new  ones 
fused. 

It  is  ordinarily  assumed  that  the  points  given  by  such  a  series  of 
thermocouples  Ue  on  a  straight  line.  Our  results  on  the  couples  de- 
scribed indicate  consistently  that  these  points  Ue  on  a  curve.  Some 
representative  results  are  shown  in  Fig.  3  for  mantles  of  different  com- 


Fio.  3. — Measurement  or  hantls  TSHPSRATuaE  bt  thkbuocoufles  or  gradu- 
ated DIAHBTER.   d,    THERHOCOUPLE  DIAMETZR;  T,   TEMPER ATUBB. 

positions  and  temperatures.  The  curvature  is  well  shown,  and  it  appears 
as  well  that  with  the  lower-temperature  mantles  the  curve  is  more  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  temperature  axis,  that  is,  that  the  couples  differ 
less  in  their  readings. 

The  accuracy  attainable  by  the  thermocouple  method,  while  far 
greater  than  that  given  by  the  preceding  methods,  is  not  comparable 
with  what  thermocouples  will  do  under  less  trying  conditions.  A  good 
set  of  readings,  using  the  potentiometer,  will  usually  fix  the  temperature 
of  the  mantle  within  20*  to  30",  but  great  care  must  be  taken  to  place 
the  bead  upon  exactly  the  same  point  in  the  mantle  with  each  couple. 
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Application  of  Pyrometry  to  Problems  of  Lamp  Design  and  Performance 

BY   I.    H.   VAN   HORN,*  B.    S.,    CLE\'ELAND,    OHIO 
(Chicaco  Meetinc,  September.  19191 

In  the  development  of  the  incandescent  electric  lamp  one  aim  of 
the  investigators  has  been  to  establish  the  fundamentals  of  lamp 
design,  so  that  the  performance  of  any  new  lamp  may  be  accurately 
predicted.  The  study,  of  the  temperature  relations  in  lamps  has  done 
much  toward  establishing  these  fundamentals.     Fig.  1  gives  the  typical 
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Fic.  1. — Arrangement  of  parts  in  Mazda  B  and  Mazda  C  lamps. 

arrangement  of  the  lamp  parts  in  both  the  Mazda  B  (vacuum)  and 
Mazda  C  (gas-filled)  lamps.  The  outstanding  diflferences  are  the 
filament  form  and  the  bulb  shape. 

The  ideal  lamp  is  one  in  which  the  filament  operates  at  a  imiform 
temperature  throughout  its  length.  In  practice,  it  is  necessary  to  disturb 
this  uniformity  by  the  introduction  of  supports  and  terminals.  The 
amount  of  cooling  at  the  supports  and  terminals  affects  the  over-all 
efficiency  of  the  filament  as  a  light  producer.  The  life  of  the  lamp  is 
ordinarily  proportional  to  the  maximum  and  not  to  the  average  filament 
temperature.     The  Holborn-Kurlbaum  type  of  optical  pyrometer  has 


*  Phyaiciat,  National  Lamp  Works,  General  Hec.  Co. 
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een  used  for  (let^rnuning  the  temperature  gradients  in  lamp  filaments.' 
The  cooling  effects  of  supports  and  terminals  have  been  evaluated.* 

Fig.  2  illustrates  the  cooling  effect  of  supiHirts  in  a  vacuum  lamp. 
The  terminals  a  and  h  are  16-nHl  copper;  the  8Upix>rt8  c,  d.  and  c  are  10-, 
20-,  and  40-mil  copper,  and  the  8UpiK)rts  /,  g,  h,  and  t  are  2-,  4-,  8-,  and 
16-niil  molybdenum.  The  length  of  filament  cooled  depends  on  the  size 
and  material  of  the  supporle  and  terminals,  the  size  and  material  of  the 
filament,'  and  the  maxinmm  Elament  temperature.  The  cooling  of  the 
filament  at  terminals  and  supports  is  a  very  imi>ortant  factor  in  the  de- 
signing of  low-voltage  lamps.  The  filarnent  used  in  the  ordinary  pockft 
flashlight  lamp  is  about  3  mm.  long  and  the  effect  of  end  cooling  extends 
over  its  whole  length.  In  lamps  of  this  type  the  average  filament  tem- 
l>erature  ia  much  lower  than  the  maxinmm. 


FlO.    2.— SPBCIAI.  VACUUM   (.AMP  WITH  ,<t  fi'OHTS  OP  DrFyKHK  Nl    MATEIMALP  AND  flIZCfi 


The  control  of  teni|H'rature  di.slribution  in  the  vacuum  lump  is  much 
simpler  than  in  the  ga-s-filled  lanii).  In  the  gits-filled  lamp  the  filament 
is  cooled,  not  only  by  the  conduction  of  the  supports  and  terminals  but 
also  by  gas  condurtion  and  convection.*  The  arrangement  of  the  fila- 
ment therefore  liecomes  of  prime  importance  in  obtaining  the  most  uni- 
form filament  temperature  as  well  as  the  lowest  maximum  temperature 
for  a  given  efficiency  of  light  production.  Fig.  3  is  a  photograph  of  a 
lOO-watt  Mazda  B  construction  lamp  filled  with  gas.  The  lamp  was 
burning  tip  down  when  photographed.  The  upper  portion  of  the  fila- 
ment is  operating  at  a  much  higher  temperature  than  the  lower.  This 
hIiows  the  necessity  for  a  different  mount  tlesign  for  the  gas-filled  lamp. 


>  Hyde,  Catly  and  Worthing:  Trans.  Ul  Eng.  Boc.  (101 1)  6.  23K. 
*  .Amrine:   Tram.    ill.   Kuk.  Soc.  <I*)13)  8,  38.5.     Worthing:  Hhgx.  Rrv.  \2\  (19H) 
4.  h2\. 

»  Worthing:  Phy».  Rev.  [2\  (1914)  4,  535. 


<  UnginuJr:  Fhy*.  Hev.  (1912)  S4,  401. 


PROBLEMS   OP  LAMP   DE^tON   AND   PERFOnMANCB 

It  is  advantageous  to  coil  the  filament  wire  in  the  form  of  a  helix  in  order 
to  reduce  the  energy  loss  due  to  the  gas  and  to  give  a  more  uniforiu  fila- 
ment temperature.  The  curves  of  Fig.  4  show  a  much  lower  gas  loss  for 
the   coil  filament  than  for  a  straight  filament  of  the  same  diameter. 


Flo.    3. — 100-WATT    Mazi>,\    B    iJuNslKLCnON    LAMI-    WRTril    HAS    BGEN    UAS-PILLED. 

The  gas  loss  maj*  also  lie  different  for  variations  in  the  pitch  and  mandrel 
of  filament  coiling. 

The  optical  pyrometer  has  been  of  great  assistance  in  studying  these 
effects.  The  tcmpcratm"c  at  any  point  on  the  filament  can  be  measured 
quickly  and  accurately  and  different  observers  find  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
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taining  results  that  agree  closely  when  they  use  the  same  temperature 
scale  as  a  basis  for  calibration.  The  errors  and  limitations  in  optical 
pyrometry  have  been  thoroughly  studied  and  discussed  by  various  re- 
search laboratories*  in  connection  with  high-temperature  investigations. 

'  WorUiing  and  FoniyUie:  Phya.  Rev.  [2\  (1014)  4,  tfi3. 
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The  determination  of  the  average  filament  temperature  by  the  optical 
.pyrometer  method  is  rather  tedious  since  it  require  a  large  number  of 
observations.     An  optical  pyrometer  apparatus  has  been  developed  in 
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the  laboratory  with  which  the  author  is  connected,  which  facilitates  the 
measurements  on  a  lamp  filament.  The  motion  of  the  lamp  carriage  is 
controlled  by  the  observer  as  he  watches  the  image  of  the  filament  through 
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SERIES     LAMP. 

the  telescope.     He  can  move  it  up  or  down,  to  the  right  or  left,  and  for- 
ward and  backward,  and  can  rotate  it. 

Fig.  5  shows  the  temperature  distribution  curve  for  a  common  form 
of  Mazda  C  lamp.     The  filament  coil  was  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  TT 

41 
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with  the  support,  at  the  upper  central  point  of  the  W.     The  tfinpprftturo 
distribution  in  a  coil  mounted  vertically  is  less  uniform  than  in  a  coil : 
mounted  horizontallj'.     The  maximum  temperature  in  the  vertioal  coil 
is  usually  toward  the  upper  end.     The  gas  loss  is  slightly  greater  for  the 
horizontal  coil.      The  crurvc  in  Fig.  6  shows  the  relation   between  efR- 
cicncy  and  filament  length  for  the  same  maximum  fihiment  temperature. 
This  serves  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  watts  per  mean  spherical  can-j 
lilepower  does  not  necessarily  indicate  the  temperature  of  the  filament.  ^ 
However,  for  lamps  of  the  same  wattage  and  design,  the  watts  per  mean 
spherical    candlofMiwer   may   V>e   taken  as  proportional  to  the  average 
Blamont  tcmperaturp. 

One  of  the  very  simple  methods  of  determining  the  average  filament 
lemporature  is  the  use  of  the  filament  as  a  resistance 
rk-niont  of  a  resistance  pyrometer.  The  ratio  of  the 
I  r^ist nncc  at  high  temperature  to  the  resistance  at  room 
t'-niperaturc  gives  a  measure  of  the  absolute  tempera- 
I  lire  for  a  given  quality  of  filament  wire.*  This  method 
)iits  the  disadvantage  that  it  is  not  independent  of  the 
wire  quality  nor  is  it  quite  as  sensitive  as  some  other 
iiietliods, 

The  average  filament  temperature  may  also  be 
tiieasurcd  by  the  color-match'  photometer  method. 
The  ordinary  Lunimer-Brodhun  photometer  sight-box 
K-*  suitable  for  this  work.  Tht>  lamp  of  unknown 
lihuiient  temperature  is  placed  in  the  teat  socket  of 
ilie  photometer  and  the  comparison  lamp  voltage  is 
varied  until  there  is  no  ^apparent  difference  in  the 
color  of  the  two  fields.  Temperature  measurements 
made  by  the  color-match  method  are  reliable  only 
when  the  character  of  the  filament  radiation  is  known  to  agree  with 
that  for  which  the  calibration  is  made.  The  radiation  from  a  straight 
filament  or  from  the  outside  of  a  coiled  filament  has  been  found  to  be 
of  a  different  quality  than  the  radiation  from  the  inside  of  a  coiled 
filament.  The  light  from  the  inside  is  redder"  than  that  from  the  outflide, 
The  temperature  of  a  coiled  filament  may  lie  measured  with  an 
optical  pyrometer  by  sighting  upon  the  outside  of  the  helix,  since  the 
quality  of  the  radiation  from  the  outside  is  unaffected  by  coiling.  Fig. 
7  shows  a  lighted  coil  filament  and  shows  the  difference  in  brightness  on 
the  inside  and  the  outside  of  the  helix. 


I'Hi.   7. — LltJKTED 
COIL  FIUAUENT. 


TAngmiiir:  Pkyt.  Rett.  |2)  (1916)  T,  306. 
^  Hyde,  (^aJy  .ma  l-'oreytlic:  Phys.  Rev.  \2\  (Ittl7)  10,  3!lfl. 
•  lAngmuir:  Op.  nt.,  152.     K 

CoblenU:  U.  8.  Bureau  of  St^ntlarrls  Hull.  14  (1918)  llfi. 


I.    n.  VAN   HORN 


The  mainfprainT  of  a  vacuum-tight  seal  is  essential  to  the  surcessftil 
0|K>riLtioii  nf  all  inrjimlosi-piit  elpctrii'  lamp«=^.  The  stem  sral  is  theroforo 
nnc  of  the  vital  points  nf  t\\v,  lamp.  Whilr  rIiiss  is  :i  vnry  gtKMi  ptrclriral 
iiisulator  at  rnnni  lfni[MTatiiR's.  it    Ikm-dmii'S  pomowhat  coniluclinK  at 


Fto.  S.— Glass  stkms  moM  Mazda  C  lajmi>b  ihackbo  ah  a  iu:bdlt  op  KLSCTHoLYsia. 

the  temperature  attained  in  incandescent  lamps.  The  lamp  design 
must  be  such  that  the  stem  tcniiKraturc  will  be  safe  from  the  standpoint 
of  electrolysis  of  the  stern.     The  stotn  temperature  may  l)e  measured 
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Fib.  9. — Bulb  trmperattiub  distribution  in  a   Mazda  C  law. 

by  inserting  a  small  thermocouple  in  the  stem  press  when  making  I  he 
stem.  Pig.  8  shows  the  results  of  stem  electrolysis;  the  glass  has  cracked 
along  the  weld  seal  wires. 

In  the  gas-fiHed  lamp  the  stem  temperature  is  affected  by  the  bulb 
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shape  and  size,  the  distance  of  the  stem  seal  from  the  filament,  the 
wattage  of  the  lamp,  the  deflectors  used,  and  the  condition  of  opcra^ 
tion,  whether  in  enclosed  or  open  lighting  fixtures,  and  whether  with 
base  up  or  down,  or  horizontal,  or  at  an  angle.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  make  stem-temperature  measurements  under  conditions  equivalent 
to  those  met  with  in  the  most  severe  service  for  which  the  lamp  is 
designed. 

Fig.  9  shows  the  bulb  temperature  distribution  in  a  certain  type  of 
Mazda  C  lamp  operated  base  uppermost  with  no  enclosing  fixture.  The 
bulb  temperature  may  be  conveniently  measured  with  the  resistance 
pyrometer  in  which  the  resistance  element  is  wound  around  the  bulb^ 
at  the  point  to  be  investigated.  The  upper  limit  for  bulb  temperature 
of  good  lamp  performance  is  not  ordinarily  the  softening  or  devitrifica- 
tion of  the  glass.  It  is  difiicult  to  remove  all  the  moisture  from  the 
glass  parts  at  the  time  of  exhaust.  The  moisture  may  be  given  up 
later,  if  the  bulb  temperature  is  very  high,  and  result  in  an  inferior  lamp. 
Change  in  the  bulb  size  or  shape  may  give  a  more  favorable  temperature 
distribution. 

Temperature  measurements  have  played  an  important  part  in  fixing 
the  present  designs  of  the  Mazda  lamp.  Some  of  the  methods  found 
useful  in  studying  the  temperature  relations  have  been  discussed  and 
some  of  the  results  indicated. 

Discussn)N 

A.  G.  WonTiHNG,  Nela  Park,  Cleveland,  0. — There  is  a  very  definite 
relation  that  is  helpful  in  the  measurement  of  tungsten -filament  tempera- 
tures by  means  of  a  resistance.  Plotting  the  log  of  the  resistance  against 
the  log  of  the  temperature,  for  the  range  from  ISOO**  to  3200"  K.,  gives 
a  straight-line  relation.  A  great  many  points  taken  in  a  careful  test  lie 
very  close  indeed  to  the  straight  line.  This  is  different  from  the  relation 
Mr.  Nortlu-up  found  for  tin. 


BT  T.  B.  BUOn,   JR.,*  M.  5.,  ANO  BBKBT  B.  KRaYDILL,!   PH.  D.,  WASRINOTOK,  !>.  C. 
(CliicBco  M««tisK,  .''epiember.  1910) 

Of  all  the  qualities  that  are  essential  id  a  good  cigar  tobacco  none  is 
quite  so  important  as  the  burn.  This  term  is  general  and  includes  many 
points,  the  most  important  of  which  arc  evenness  of  burn,  color  of  ash, 
firmness  and  coherence  of  ash,  and  fire-holding  capacity.  The  fire- 
holding  rapacity  refers  to  the  length  of  time  the  leaf  or  cigar  will  continue 
to  glow  after  ignition. 

Chlorides  tend  to  prevent  complete  combustion  and  products  are 
formed  thereby  that  are  injurious  to  the  flavor  and  aroma.  On  the  other 
hand>  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  particularly  of  potassium,  aid  the 
combustion  and  increase  the  fire-holding  capacity.  Barth*  thought 
that  the  harmful  effect  of  the  chlorides  was  due  to  their  fusing  and  coat- 
ing the  tobacco,  thereby  preventing  complete  combustion.  Schlosing,* 
Ncssler,*  and  Garner,*  suggested  widely  different  theories  to  account 
for  the  favorable  action  of  potassium  salts.  In  order  to  study  carefully 
the  action  of  the  vanous  salts  upon  the  course  of  combustion  of  the 
cigar  a  knowledge  of  the  temperature  of  the  burning  cigar  is  necessary. 
Lehmann,'  who  seems  to  l)e  the  only  investigator  who  has  made  any 
attempt  to  determine  the  temperature  of  a  burning  cigar,  gives  480*  C. 
as  the  maximum  temperature  which  lie  recorded.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  his  measurements  were  in  error,  probably  on  account  of  the  method 
and  apparatus  used,  since  the  lowest  visible  red  corresponds  to  a  tem- 
perature of  about  575*  C. 

The  object  of  the  present  investigation*  was  to  develop  a  method  of 

*  A»Mt4Ltit  PliyHicwl,  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Slandords. 

|A»wtant.    PhyaiologiAt,  BiiTfan    of    Plnnt  Imliistry,  T'.  H.  Di-pt.  of  Af^ricriilture. 

'  Max  Barth:  Untenuchungcn  von  iui  Hebss  geeogeiien  Tabaken  und  einigen 
BeziehuiiFP-ii  Kwiijchen  dor  Qiialitat  dcs  Tabaks  und  semcr  susammersetxung.  Landw. 
VfT.  Stat.  (Ibyi)  3»,  Sl-llH. 

»  Th.  Schloaing;  Ubcr  die  Vcrbrenfiliclikeit  dm  Taliaks.  Idtndui.  Vrr.  Stat.  (1891) 
9,  98. 

*  J.  N'easler:  Diingiingnveninelie  zii  Tndak.     Landvs.  Ver  Stai.  (1881)  29,  .109-313. 

*  W.  W.  Gamer:  Hdation  of  the  Composition  of  thp  Leaf  to  the  Burning  Quatitiea 
of  Tobarco.     B\>U.  105,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industrj't  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

*  K.  B.  LchinaDn:  Chcmisclie  und  Toxikologisclie  Siudicn  uber  Tabak,  etc.  Ar- 
cMvesfur  Hygiene  (igaS-OU)  68,  319. 

'  The  work  presented  in  Ihw  paper  was  performed  in  UJIO.  I }etermi nations  upon 
cigars  of  varying  asli  and  nioiatiire  content  were  planned  witb  a  view  to  ascertaining 
the  effect  of  these  factors  upon  the  temperature  attained  but  up  to  the  present  time 
it  has  not  been  found  feasible  to  carry  out  this  program. 


detcrniining  the  maximum  temporatmn  within  tin;  l)urnine  cigar  which 
wouhl  rliiniiuitp  the  tht'ructirnl  objections  to  the  nicthnilH  fiinployed 
prrvimisly  (i.e.,  a  posRihility  of  low  vcadinRH  due  to  heat  conduction 
along  the  ihennocouplc  wirce  and  lo  a  leakage  of  cold  air  inl-o  the  junc- 
tion) and  to  determine  approximately  the  maximum  temperature 
attained  in  cigars  smoked  under  ordinary  conditions  or  as  near  to  such 
as  the  method  of  taking  readings  would  permit. 

The  thermocouples  were  composed  of  the  following  wire:  platinum 
O.OI  cm.  and  0.015  cm.  in  diameter  and  platinum  10  per  cent,  rhodium 
of  the  same  diameters  supplied  by  J.  Bishop  Platinum  Works.  The 
potenliometric  method  of  measurement  was  used.  The  set  up  was  as 
shown  in  Fig.  I ;  a  diagram  of  the  electrical  connections  is  given  in  Fig.  2. 


1'  K;,    1 ,      An  akahh    I'^hiri 


(JliTAlN    T^,\n-KTiAri-HE    *>F    Dt'IlN-INfl    riGAR. 


In  order  to  eliminate  couduction  and  leakage,  it  was  decided  that 
only  couples  coni[)o§ed  of  very  small  wires  should  be  used,  so  the  plat- 
inum-rhodium couple  was  chosen  as  offering  greater  reliability  and  less 
chance  of  trouble  due  to  brittleness  of  the  wire  in  the  smaller  sizes. 

A  small  glass  capillary  tube  drawn  down  to  a  point  waa  thrust 
Uirough  the  cigar  at  a  point  about  2.5  cm.  from  the  tip  of  the  cigar  as 
shown  in  Fig,  3.  One  of  the  wires  of  the  oouple  waa  then  passed  into  this 
tube  and  so  through  the  cigar,  the  tube  drawn  through  the  cigar  and  re- 
moved from  the  wire,  and  this  wire  joined  to  the  other  wire  of  the  couple 
by  arc  welding.  The  junction  having  been  made,  it  was  trimmed  down 
and  pulled  back  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  cigar  and  the  small  holee 
around  the  wire  plugged  with  paper  pulp.  In  this  way  the  junction 
waa  located  in  the  region  of  highest  temperature,  the  filler  of  the  cigar 
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was  disturbed  to  only  a  very  small  extent  and  good  insulation  between 
the  wires  was  secured  without  the  necessity  of  introducing  additional 
heat-absorbing  material  into  the  cigar.     The  smaller  couple  No.  1  was 


Poleotl»t&a(«r 

Fio.  2. — Electrical  connections  of  apparatus. 

located  about  2.5  cm.  from  the  tip  with  the  larger  couple  No.  $  about 
2  cm.  farther  back. 


Vm.  3. — Placing  junctions  in  cioar. 


The  apparatus  was  adjusted  and  the  cigar  lighted.  As  soon  as  a 
temperature  near  300°  C.  was  indicated,  readings  were  taken  of  the 
highest  temperature  reached  during  the  puff,  and  of  the  temperature  in 
the  coal  or  cigar  about  30  sec.  after  the  puff.  These  latter  readings 
were  taken  to  determine  whether  the  point  of  highest  temperature  had 
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been  reached  as  indicated  by  a  rising  or  falling  temperature.  The  time 
interval  between  puffs  was  1^  min.  and  the  duration  of  the  puff  was 
from  5  to  8  sec.  An  attempt  was  made  to  keep  the  draft  and,  conse- 
quently, the  rate  of  combustion,  normal.  When  the  temperature 
indications  began  to  decrease  on  successive  puffs,  the  other  junction 
was  switched  into  the  circuit  and  a  similar  set  of  readings  taken;  see 
Table  1.  The  couples,  as  taken  from  the  ash,  werie  usually  check 
standardized  with  boiling  sulfur  as  a  reference  point. 

Table  1. — Data  from  Single  Cigar 


\ 

Temperature, 

Decrees  C. 

No. 

Couple  No.  1 

Couple  No.  2 

i 

Puff 

After 

Pufif 

After 

I 

708 

.     472 

2      ' 

415 

426" 

3      1 

853 

594 

4 

532 

636^ 

0 

878 

730 

6 

620" 

634^ 

7 

832 

793 

8      1 

693" 

708« 

0 

859 

829 

10 

753" 

738 

11 

892 

904 

12 

803" 

772* 

13 

817 

910 

14 

76!) 

707'' 

16 

797 

16 

609 

'  Holds  this  temperature.       *  Cools.        '  Rising.        '  Couple  dropped  out  of  cig&r. 

Readings  as  indicated  were  taken  upon  a  number  of  different  cigars 
designated  by  letter.  Table  1  is  typical  of  the  data  obtained  on  each 
cigar.  Table  2  is  a  r6sum6  of  maximum  temperatures  obtained  during 
the  puff  and  in  the  coal.  Complete  data  for  each  cigar,  standardiza- 
tion and  check  points  for  thermocouples,  etc.,  are  omitted  as  unneces- 
sary detail. 

It  is  noted,  upon  comparing  the  readings  taken  on  different  cigars, 
that  the  maximum  temperatures  vary  considerably  from  one  cigar  to  the 
next.  This  probably  can  be  accounted  for  by  a  variation  in  the  moisture 
present  and  a  variation  in  the  compactness  of  the  cigar,  which  would 
influence  both  the  rate  of  combustion  by  Hmiting  the  draft  and  the  avail- 
ability, or  rather  the  suitable  arrangement,  of  the  material  present  for  free 
combustion.  Another  source  of  uncertainty  is  the  possible  presence  of 
voids  in  the  cigar  at  or  near  the  junction.    Again,  since  puffing  is  not 
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cdniiniioun  it  might  woll  \k>  that  in  some  ca«es  the  junction  is  not  located 
just  at  the  point  of  highest  temperature  (hiring  a  piiff;  this  would  explain 
the  small  differences  existing  l)etween  the  readings  indicated  by  couple 
No,  1  and  couple  No.  2  in  the  same  cigar,  see  Table  2. 

Tablk  2. — Maximum  Temperatures  in  Cigars 


Cigar 

Daring  Puff. 

■  DagiMiC. 

la  Coal.*  DiBran  C. 

Couple  No.  1 

Couple  Na  S 

OatiphNo.1 

OettpleNo.2 

I 

ma 

KliU 

MS 

J 

86G 

842 

717 

668 

K 

886 

887 

584 

629 

L 

92fi 

S13 

670 

657 

M 

807 

825 

803 

70S 

N 

837 

802 

O 

892 

010 

"  Ckjrrcsponding  n-ndings  in  the  sume  cigar  with  different  couples. 

'  Readiiig.i  tal^cii  at  raudom  where  temperature  in  coal  was  stationary  or  approxi- 
mately BO.  These  readings  were  not  taken  consistcatly  as  their  value  was  not  fulty 
appreciated  at  time  U*t«  wtrc  run. 

A  comparison  of  the  maxiumm  temperatures,  as  indicated  in  Table  2, 
fthon-s  that  the  readings  with  the  two  couples  in  the  saiiie  cigar  vary  much 
less  than  the  readings  of  any  two  cigars  that  might  be  compared.  This 
indicates  that  the  moisture  content,  chemical  composition,  and  physical 
condition  of  the  cigar  may  influence  the  maximum  temperatures  attained. 

Tlie  platinum-rhodium  couples  were  selected  of  different  siaes  of  wire 
in  order  that  any  great  lowering  of  temperature  due  to  conduction  along 
the  wires  might  show  up  as  a  consistently  low  reading  of  the  larger  couple. 
A.s  the  indicated  maximum  is  greater  first  in  oue  couple  and  then  in  the 
other,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  conduction  effect  in  these 
small  couples  is  negligible.  Finally,  though  it  may  seem  that  the  tem- 
peratures shown  in  Table  2  are  rather  high,  a  comparison  of  the  color 
brightness  of  the  tip  of  a  lighted  cigar  with  the  color  of  the  walls  of  a 
furnace  known  to  be  at  some  temperature  near  900**  C.  will  go  far  toward 
removing  any  doubt  one  may  have  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of 
such  temperatures  in  the  cigar. 

Summary 

1.  A  method  of  determining  the  temperatiu-e  of  the  burning  cigar 
which  seems  to  give  satisfactory  results  is  described. 

2.  The  maximum  temperature  recorded  is  925°  C,  if  we  may  disregard 
the  reading  of  950°  C.  as  doubtful  because  the  readings  taken  before 
and  after  the  puff  in  that  case  indicate  a  much  lower  maximum,  because 
a  decided  and  well-supported  maximimi  occurs  later  on  and  because  the 
readings  taken  with  couple  No.  2  in  the  same  cigar  gave  a  very  much 
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lower  maximum  temperature.     The  maximum  temperatures  recorded 
were  &^  follows: 


Couple  Na  1.  .  Couple  No.  2, 
Degrees  0.     I    Degr«es  C. 


Cigar  I. 
Cigar  J . 
Cigar  K 
Cigar L. 


835 
865 

SS6 
925 


839 
842 

887 
813 


Couple  No.  1.  Couple  No.  2. 
DflcrveeC.         DecrM«C. 


Cigar  M. 
Cigar  N. 
Cigar  O. 


807 
837 
892 


825 
802 
910 


3.  The  highest  stationary  temperature  recorded  in  the  coal  was  803"  C, 
The  average  temperature  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  zone  over  which 
the  average  is  taken.  The  maximum  stationary  temperatures  in  the 
coal  were  as  follows : 


Cigar  I . 
Cigar  J. 
Cigar  K 


Couple  No.  1. 
Oesreea  C. 


717 

584 


Couple  No.  2, 
DesreeB  C. 


658 
668 
629 


Cigar  L. . 
Cigar  M. 


Couple  No.  1, 
Degreea  C. 


670 
803 


Couple  No.  2, 
Decrees  C. 


657 
708 


4.  The  temperature  gradient  becomes  very  steep  as  the  coal  approaches 
the  junction,  that  is,  the  temperature  a  few  millimeters  ahead  of  the  coal 
is  comparatively  low. 

5.  The  data  obtained  indicate  that  such  factors  as  moisture  content, 
chemical  composition,  and  compactness  of  the  cigar  affect  the  maximum 
temperature  attained  during  the  combustion. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  Department  of  Physics  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  for  the  use  of  its  laboratories  and  apparatus 
in  this  work. 

DISCUSSION 

W.  p.  White,*  Washington,  D.  C.  (wTitten  discussion f). — The 
authors  seem  to  have  proved  that  for  a  phenomenon  as  irregular  as  the  one 
they  were  investigating  there  was  no  perceptible  conduction  effect  in  the 
platinum  wire.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  conduction 
of  heat  to  and  from  small  wires  is  not  proportional  to  their  surface  and 
might  give  unexpected  values,  varying  largely  with  the  medium  in  which 
the  wire  was  situated.  Attempts  to  eliminate  a  conduction  effect  in  the 
wire  by  extrapolating  the  curve  obtained  by  using  different  sizes  have  in 
some  cases  given  incorrect  results,  so  that  the  authors'  result  should  be 
applied  with  great  care  as  a  guide  in  other  cases.  The  difference  in  size 
of  wire  employed  by  them  is  really  rather  small.  If  the  desire  had  been  to 
find  out  how  great  the  effect  was  instead  of  merely  to  demonstrate  its 
absence,  a  greater  difference  of  diameter  would,  of  course,  have  been 
selected. 


*  Physicist,  Geophysical  Laboratory. 
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The  sharp  giadicnt  ininiodiat.oly  in  front  of  the  burning  portion  of  the 
cigar  is  quite  surprising  at  first  sight.  The  weight  of  air  coining  from  a 
flame  is  considerably  greater  than  the  weight  of  material  burned,  and  it 
would  be  thought  that  this  stream  of  heated  air  would  heat  very  con- 
siderably the  material  not  yet  reached  by  the  zone  of  combustion.  Pos- 
sibly the  heat  is  exhausted  in  evaporating  moisture  from  the  material. 
In  that  case  the  cigar  is  really  a  sort  of  regenerative  furnace,  except 
that  it  is  not  air  but  the  mati*rial  which  is  preheated,  and  the  pre- 
heating produces  dryness  rather  than  increase  of  temperature.  Whether 
or  not  this  is  tlic  ca.sc  would  be  shown  by  finding  how  hot  a  thoroughly 
dry  cigar  would  get. 

T.  8.  Sliqii  (author's  reply  to  diacussiou*). — The  authore  attempted 
only  to  obtain  some  measurements  of  temperature  attaino<I  in  cigars 
selected  at  random  and  since  thene  individual  temporalurea  would 
necessarily  vary  considerably  among  themselves  the  method  was  not 
subjected  to  a  rigid  examination  as  to  the  attainable  accuracy. 

The  authors  were  awiire  that  at  tempts  to  detennine  Hame  temperature 
by  extrapolation  of  the  readings  of  couples  of  varying  diameters  had 
led  to  inconsistent  results.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the 
present  work  the  couple  is  in  contact  with  a  considerable  mass  of  burning 
material  for  about  50  to  70  diameters  of  the  wire  on  ej*ch  side  of  the 
junction,  thus  supplying  the  lai^er  part  of  the  heat  conducted  away 
by  the  leads  from  a  portion  of  the  coal  moiv?  or  less  remote  from  the 
junction ;  the  section  of  the  couple  in  the  cigar  is  swept  by  a  stream  of  hot 
gases  and  the  junction  is  completely  shicldefl  from  radiation  losses. 
We  may  calculate,  using  experimentally  determined  emission  constants, 
that  the  heat  loss  from  the  leads  is  about  0.01  cal.  per  sec.  and  0.03  cal. 
p<»r  sec.  from  the  smaller  and  larger  couple,  respectively.  We  have  no 
data  on  the  ilegree  of  thermal  contact  secured  between  the  couples 
and  the  burning  cigar,  hut  if  we  assume  the  same  degree  of  contact  for 
ea<'h  couple,  in  view  uf  the  fact  that  hvs.tr  transfer  between  small  wires 
and  a  gas  is  practically  independent  of  the  diameters  of  the  wires,  we 
find  that  the  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the  larger  couple  should  be 
approximately  three  times  that  of  the  smaller  couple.  Jf,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  assumt'  «olid  contact  between  the  fouplc  and  the  coal,  the 
heat  transfer  would  be  proportional  to  the  surface  areas  of  the  wires 
and  we  find  that  the  lowering  of  temperature  of  the  larger  conple  is 
twice  that  of  the  wniaMer  couple.  If  this  lowering  of  temperature  were 
appreciable  one  would  expect  to  note  its  effects  on  the  temperatures 
indicated  by  the  two  nizcs  of  couples  employed. 

The  autiiors  agree  with  Doctor  White  in  his  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  the  sharp  gradient  ahead  of  the  coal.  An  examination  of  a 
section  of  a  partly  burned  cigar  shows  that  the  tobacco  is  dried  <mt  for 
only  a  short  distance  ahead  of  the  coal. 


The  maimfiiclure  of  gas  masks  by  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,j 
U.  S.  A.,  re^iuirtxl  preparation  of  the  carbon  used  in  the  canisters.     Tl; 
largest  plant  for  the  production  of  this  carbon  was  situated  at  the  works" 
of  the  Astoria  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co.,  at  Astoria,  N.  Y.;  this  paper 
will  deal'  wilh  the  pyrometry  equipment  at  that  plant. 

CoinmL»rc:ial  charc^oal  was  found  unsuitable  for  use  in  gas  masks 
because  of  its  low  power  of  absorption  and  its  poor  resistance  to  abrasion. 
The  best  raw  material  for  the  pi-oductlon  of  carbon  was  found  U>  he  coco- 
nut .shells,  but  any  kind  of  nut  shells  or  fruit  pits  were  used  when  sufTicient 
quantities  of  coconut  shells  could  not  be  obtained.  The  shells  were 
first  carbonized  in  retorts,  the  carbon  was  then  crushed  and  screened 
between  8  and  IG  mesh,  and  finally  submitted  to  a  special  heat-treats 
mcnl  in  air;  steam  treatment  was  later  substituted  for  treatment  in  air. 
The  production  of  gas-mask  carbon  on  a  commercial  scale  was  begun 
at  Astoria  about  Aug.  1.  I0I7. 

Temperature  control  was  essential  during  the  initial  carbonization 
of  the  she  .s,  as  well  as  during  the  air  or  steam  treatment,  and  pyroinctcw 
were  Installed  for  this  purpose.  The  installation  and  mainti'nancc  of  alt 
pyrometry  equipment  was  done  by  the  pyrometry  deimrlnient,  consistir 
of  an  officer  in  charge,  an  a^seistant,  and  two  men.  A  special  pyrometry 
laboratory  was  maintained  in  which  all  repairs  were  made. 


Temherature  Control  in  the  Retorts 

The  initial  carlxmization  of  the  raw  material  was  accompliehed  in 
horizontal  retorta,  formerly  used  for  the  production  of  coal  gas.     These 
retorts,  of  semi-clHptical  cross-section,  were  20  ft.  (6  m.)  long,  2  ft.  (6 
cm.)   wide  and   18  in.   {46  cm.)  high;   they  were  arranged  in  banks  ofl 
two  rows  of  four  retort.s  each,  one  above  the  other;  four  banks  constituted 
H  l>ench.     Every  retort  had  a  door  at  each  end,  opening  to  the  full  siz6| 
of  the  cross-section  of  the  retort,  which  was  clamped  shut  except  during' 


•  Pyromctric  Engineer,  Aluminum  Co.  of  Amfrica;  formerly  officer  in  charge, 
Pyrometry  Depnrtment,  Astoria  Detachment,  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  V.  S.  A. 

*  For  further  detailB  as  to  the  manufacturing  proccsB,  sec  Coninbutions  frora 
the  Choraica)  Warfare  Service     Ind.  and  Eng.  Chcrn.,  1910. 
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charKing,  drawing,  or  raking  the  charge.  The  retort*  were  heated  to 
al>out  900°  C.  by  hot  gaffes  coming  from  coke  fires  at  each  end  of  the  bank 
and  passing  ttirough  flues  around  the  retorts.  The  retort  was  charged 
by  buckets  about  10  ft.  (3  ra.)  long  on  the  traveUng  boom  of  a  charging 
machine,  one  at  each  end  of  the  retttrts.  The  charge  was  pushed  out  by 
a  semi-elliptical  plate,  a  little  smaller  than  the  cross-section  of  the  retort, 
on  the  end  of  the  traveling  boom  of  a  drawing  machine  which  traveled 
on  tracks  at  one  end  of  the  retorts.  The  plate  was  pushed  through  the 
retort  from  end  to  end,  forcing  the  carbon  out  into  a  chute  leading  to 
small  hopper  cars  {Fig.  1). 


FlO.   1. — RbTOBTS^    bUOWLNG   J  UtTOttT  KKlMtj  DIIAWN  BY  THE  DiaCHAKQINO  MACUINE. 

This  method  of  charging  and  drawing  obviously  prohibited  the  in- 
stallation of  any  permanent  thermocouple  in  the  retorts.  Thermocouples 
which  could  be  removed  during  the  charging  and  drawing  might  have 
been  used,  but  the  life  of  a  base-metal  couple,  even  in  a  protecting  sheath, 
would  have  been  short,  and  a  couple  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  middle 
of  the  retort  would  have  been  awkward  to  handle;  the  expense,  also,  of 
maintaining  a  thermocouple  for  each  retort  would  have  been  excessive. 
Furthermore,  it  was  necessary  to  measure  the  temperature  in  the  flues, 
and  for  that  purpose  a  base^netai  couple  could  not  have  been  used, 
the  temperature  being  about  1200*^  C.  The  choice  thus  lay  between 
optical  or  radiation  pyrometers;  a  Leeds  &  Northrup  optical  pyrometer 
was  tested  and  found  to  give  very  satisfactory  results. 
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neu(iinf;;!j  of  the  tempcraturea  in  the  retorts  and  fluoa  were  tuken  every 
two  Iiours.  More  frequent  readings  were;  unntri\ssiiry  bwause  closer 
temperature  control  was  not  needed,  in  fact  was  alinotit  impossible,  be- 
cause of  the  slow  change  in  retort  temperature  after  iiiauipulation  of  the 


fires. 


Temperature  Control  in  the  Ani-TREATERS 


The  air-treater  consisted  of  a  set  of  five  iron  tubes,  set  one  above  the 
other,  at  a  slope  of  about  3°,  in  a  combustion  chamber;  each  tube  was 
12  ft.  (3.6  m.)  long  and  12  in.  (30  cm.)  inside  diameter.  A  10-in.  (25-cm.) 
screw  conve^'or  running  the  entire  length  of  the  tube,  tangent  to  the 
bottom,  conveyed  the  carbon  through  the  tube.  The  carbon  was  fed 
Into  the  back  end  of  (he  upper  tube,  traveled  tlirough  it  and  dropped  into 
the  next  tube,  and  so  on  until  it  was  discharged  into  drums  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  tube.  The  discharge  end  of  the  air-treaters  Is  shown  in  Fig. 
2.  Each  combustion  chamber  contained  two  sets  of  tul>e8,  heated  by  a 
gas  burner  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  to  a  temperature  of  about 
400' C. 

The  level  of  the  material  in  the  tube  was  about  4  in  [H)  em.)  from  the 
bottom,  while  the  free  space  at  the  top  of  the  tube  was  2  in.  Iii  the 
center  of  this  free  space  was  placed  a  }'i-in.  (12.7-mm.)  WTOught-iron 
pipe  12  ft.  long,  anchored  at  each  end  in  the  head  of  the  tube;  this 
pipe  constituted  the  pyrometer  tube. 

When  these  air-treaters  were  first  built  there  was  only  a  single  com- 
bustion chamber  with  two  set*  of  tubes.  The  temperatures  were  meas- 
ured by  inserting  a  Price,  shcathed-wire,  iron-constantan  thermocouple 
in  the  pyrometer  tube  and  allowing  it  to  remain  until  temperature  equi- 
librium was  established;  the  temperature  was  then  read  from  a  Price 
indicating  pyrometer  and  the  couple  moved  to  the  next  tube. 

r^ater,  stationary  thermocouples,  6  ft.  (1.8  m.)  long,  made  of  No.  Ifi 
iron  and  constantan  wires,  insulated  with  porcelain  bcAds,  were  inserted 
in  e-ach  pyrometer  tube.  Similar  couples  in  similar  pyromet^rr  tubes  were 
placed  in  the  combustion  chambers,  between  the  two  sets  of  reaction 
tubes,  at  four  levels.  The  iron  and  the  constantan  lead  wires  from  the 
thermocouples  were  run  in  a  conduit  to  a  common  junction  box. 
where  they  were  soldered  to  the  copper  leads  connected  to  Wils<»n- 
Maeulen,  two-pole,  rotary  selector  switches  mounted  on  the  box.  Fig. 
2  shows  the  ends  of  the  pyrometer  tubes  projecting  from  the  heads  of  the 
reaction  tubes,  and  the  conduit  running  to  the  common  junction  box. 
In  Fig.  3  can  be  seen  the  lead  wires,  the  common  junction  box,  and  the 
selector  switches.  These  switches  were  all  connected  to  a  Leeds  & 
Northrup  indicating  potentiometer  set  in  the  top  of  the  junction  box. 

As  the  l<y»d  wires  wore  of  iron  and  constantan,  the  cold  junc- 
tions of  the  thermocouples  were  actually  at  the  end  of  the  lead  wires  in 


the  coniinou  junction  I>ox.  The  first  potentioniPlt'r  unfd  was  equipped 
irilh  a  han«I-opcratod,  culd-junciion  compensator,  making  it  ncccKfary 
to  determine  the  temperature  in  (lie  common  cohUj unction  box  wit.ii  a 
thcrinomctcT  and  make  tlie  necessary  adjustment  on  the  poteutiotuctcr, 
but  as  the  temperature  in  the  junction  box  changed  very  little  from  hour 
to  hour,  the  adjustment  was  relatively  simple.  Later  &  Leeds  &  Northrup 
potentiometer  was  used  which  was  equipped  with  an  autonaatic  cold- 
junction  compensating  coil,  which  was  placed  with  the  cold  junctions 
in  the  junction  box. 


Fta.  2. — DiaCHAKOE  end  or  AlH-TniiATKII^,  i^HuWIMU  ends  of  FYRUUETER  TtTBES  AND 
CONDUIT  FOB  THE  LEAD  WIREH. 

^p      At  first,  readings  were  taken  on  all  the  coupUis  in  the  tulw^s  and  com- 
^Ktustion  chambers  every  half  hour,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  quality 
H^f  the  material  bore  a  close  relation  to  the  temperature  in  the  fourth 
tube,  which  was  the  hottest,  and  as  there  was  no  nieans  for  regulating 
the  temperature  of  each  tube  individually  it  became  a  matter  of  regulat- 
HKxig  the  burners  to  give  the  proper  temperature  in  the  fourth  tube.     As 
^Khere  was  a  fairly  constant  relation  between  the  temperature  of  the  fourth 
^Rtul^e  and  the  other  tubes  in  the  same  set,  it  was  necessary  to  take  read- 
ings only  on  the  foiuth  or  control  tube.     Similarly,  the  reading  of  tern- 
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Research  developed  a  method  of  treating  the  cnrbon  from  the  retorts 
witli  8t<>au),  which  produced  a  material  of  inucli  better  quaht}'  than  was 
obtained  from  the  air-treat<TS.  Furnaces  for  treating?  carbon  with  steam 
were  designed,  and  the  first  battery  of  10  furnaces  was  put  into  operation 
at  Astoria  early  in  March,  1918. 

The  furnace  consisted  of  a  vertical,  gas-fired  combustion  cliambcr,  7 
ft.  (2.1  m.)  high  and  27  in.  (68  cm.)  inside  diameter,  surrounding  a 
mchrome  reaction  tube  having  ^4-in.  (19-minO  walls  and  an  inside 
diameter  of  7  in.  (17.8  cm.).  Coal  gas  mixed  with  air  in  Prcmix  burners 
was  used  as  fuel.  Inside  the  nichrorac  reaction  tube  was  u  2-in.  {S- 
cm.)  uichromc  pipe  extending  the  entire  height  of  the  furnace,  and  per- 
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orated  all  around  for  8  in.  (20  cin.)»  at  about  the  love!  of  the  center  of 
,he  combustion  clmmb<!r,  with  ^i-in.  (6-nini.)  liolt*.  This  niehrome 
pc  was  essentially  a  steam  jet;  at  first,  steam  was  admitted  at  the 
ip,  but  later  at  the  bottom. 

A  charging  valve  at  the  top  of  the  furnace  admitted  the  carbon  be- 
tween the  reaction  tube  and  the  steam  jet,  which  space  was  kept  filled, 
and  a  similar  valve  at  the  bottom  starved  to  discharge  the  carbon.  Be- 
.ween  the  bottom  of  the  reaction  tube  and  the  discharge  valve  a  rotating 
spider  valve  maintained  the  flow  of  carbon  through  the  tube  at  a  con- 
stant rate. 

'  Ri^aearch  had  shown  that  the  best  quality  of  carbon  was  produced 
when  it  was  treated  witfi  steam  at  a  temperature  of  950*  C.  To  obtain 
this  U^mperature  in  the  mass  of  charcoal  at  the  level  of  (he  steam  orifice, 
and  at  a  point  midway  between  the  steam  pipe  and  the  wall  of  the  reac- 
tion tube,  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  a  t^rmperature  of  about  1 150"  ('. 
in  the  combustion  chamber  at  a  level  about  27  in.  (68  cm.)  above  the  gas 
burner. 

At  Nela  Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  the  original  designing  and  test- 
g  of  these  steam-treaters  was  done,  the  temperature  of  the  material 
was  measured  by  a  Price  sheathed-wire,  iron-constantan  thermocouple, 
connected  to  a  Price  indicator.  The  thermocouple  was  introduced  into 
the  material  through  a  horizontal  open-end,  niclu-ome  pyrometer  tube 
'screwed  into  the  wall  of  the  reaction  tube.  The  pyromelor  lube  had 
about  1  in.  (25  mm.)  inside  diameter  and  was  surrounded  l>y  an  open- 
end  iron  tube,  of  3-in.  diameter,  which  extended  from  the  reaction  tube  to 
the  outside  of  the  furnace;  this  provided  an  air  space  around  the  pyrome- 
ter tube  where  it  passed  through  the  combustion  chamber  and  kept  it 
cooler,  thereby  adding  to  the  hfe  of  the  thermocouple.  As  the  pjTome- 
Iter  tube  was  open  at  the  inner  end,  a  packing  gland  was  required  around 
tlie  thermocouple,  where  it  protruded  from  the  outer  end  of  the  pjTome- 
ter  tube,  to  prevent  the  pressure  witliin  the  reaction  tube  from  blowing 
[the  carbon  out  through  the  pyrometer  tube.  The  hot  junction  of  the 
tlHTmocouplc  was  in  direct  contact  witii  the  cjirbon  and  the  steam  which, 
at  tliis  Ibmperature,  would  be  decomposed  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  life  of  a  thermocouple  was  about  four  days. 
To  replace  a  tliermoeouple  it  was  necessary  to  shut  off  the  steam  to  pre- 
vent the  carbon  from  blowing  out  through  the  pyrometer  tube  when  the 
Lold  thermocouple  was  removed;  even  with  the  steam  shut  down,  some 
carbon  followed  the  tht'rmocouple  into  the  pjTometer  tube  and  rendered 
the  insertion  of  another  thermocouple  very  difficult. 

When  a  production  unit  of  ten  of  these  furnaces,  to  be  erected  at 
Astoria,  was  being  designed,  it  was  decided  that  a  pjTomeler  tube  closed 
at  its  inner  end  would  be  best.  The  danger  of  burning  out  the  reaction 
tube,  if  the  flow  of  steam  was  interrupt  e  J  for  any  length  of  time,  often  made 
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it  necessary  to  shut  off  the  gas  when  a  base-mei&l  couple  in  an  open-end 
pyroinctei  tube  was  bt'ing  changed.  The  short  Ufe  of  a  basc*mctal  couple 
at  the  temperature  cucouuUrred  in  the  combustion  chamber  ihrough 
which  it  passed  prumised  to  be  a  source  of  great  expense.  A  base-metal 
couple  of  other  materials  than  iron  and  constantan,  such  as  nickel  and 
nichrome,  would  probably  have  given  good  service  even  at  these  tem- 
peratures if  used  intermittently,  but  for  continuous  use  even  such  couples 
would  undoubtedly  require  frequent  changing.  For  these  reasons  it 
was  decided  to  use  a  thermocouple  of  platinum  and  platinum  plus  10 


Fla.   4. SrKAll-TKEATEB^.SHOWTSflPacinXBUKNEBj.  rTlHiKi.:;  li  I  L-[-L-.         ,.\^i.- 

TIOK  BOXCfi,  OOMPK?*SA-n.Sa  COCI'LXs,  AND  lOLD-JlTJiCTlOS  WtllS.  TTPICaL  OF  ria*T 
PORTT  STBAM-TKKATEKtt  KRECTEP. 

per  cent,  rhodium,  protected  by  a  glaied^  ceramic,  pyrometer  tube  inside 
of  a  oloeed-cnd  nichrome  tube  screwed  into  the  wall  of  the  reaction  cham- 
ber. The  nichrome  pyrometer  tube  was  turned  down  to  a  wall  thickncas 
^  about  yi-in.  (3  mm.)  and  waa  so  placed  in  the  furnace  that  tbe  hot 
junetioo  of  the  platinum  thermocouple  would  be  midway  between  the 
steam  jet  and  the  reaction  tube. 

On  the  outer  end  of  the  pyrometer  tube  was  attached  a  staniped- 
stcel  sone  box,  4  by  4  by  3  in.  (10  by  10  by  7.6  cm.)  provided  with  a 
hing^  cover  and  a  lock.  On  the  inside  of  the  sone  box  was  a  souUt 
asbestos  block  on  which  were  mounted  three  binding  pQBta.     TheeoldeBfb 
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the  thermocouple,  the  ends  of  an  auxiliary  couple,  and  the  lead  wires 
the  measuring  instrument  were  connected  to  these  Ihrex*  binding  posts 
in  such  a  way  that  the  platinum  thermocouple,  the  auxiliary  couple,  and 
the  lead  wires  were  in  series.  The  auxiliary  couple  was  made  of  Wilson- 
Maeulen  compensating  wire,  which,  within  the  limits  of  temperatun) 
encountered  at  the  cold  junction  of  a  thermocouple,  has  the  same  thermo- 
electric characteristics  as  the  platinum  thermocouple.  By  using  this 
auxiliary  couple,  the  cold  junction  of  the  platinum  thermocouple  was  re- 
moved from  a  position  of  varying  temperature,  at  the  end  of  the 
p>Tometer  tube,  to  one  of  constant  temperature  in  a  well  in  a  pipe 
through  which  tap  water  was  circulating,  the  soldered  ends  of  the  auxil- 
iary couple  being  buried  in  this  well.    The  general  arrangiMUPnl  of  Prc- 


KlO.  5. — ThkhMimiiI'I'I.E  iiiNNKt  IIMN  BOX  ON  t-TK.  \M-TREATKR.S,  KHOWINT.  DKTAIL0 
or  rONNBCTION  BOX,  NICIIKOME  PYKOMETEK  TUBE,  IMI'EKVITK  PVROMKTKR  TUBE.  PLATI- 
NUM THCRUOCOVPLE.  BIS'DINil  POSTS.  COMPENSATING  COUPLE,  AND  COLD-JUNCTION 
WKLL. 

mix  burners,  zone  box,  and  cold-junction  wells  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  4,  and 
the  details  of  the  zone  box,  auxiliary  couple,  and  cold-junction  well  in 
Fig.  5.  In  each  coM-juuction  well,  with  the  junction  of  the  auxihary 
couple,  wjis  placpd  a  small  glass  tube  into  which  a  thermometer  could 
be  put;  this  tube  antl  ihe  auxiliary  couple  were  scaled  in  the  well  with 
paraffin.  It  was  found  that  with  a  moderate  flow  of  water  through  the 
wells,  the  cold-junction  temperature  varied  only  l®  or  2**  F.  from 
day  to  day. 

The  lead  wires  from  the  zone  box  to  the  instrument  were  of  copper  and 
were  run  in  conduit  to  a  switch  box  located  in  front  of  the  nunsuriug 
instrument  which,  in  this  case,  was  a  Leeds  &  Northrup  recording  poten- 
tiometer. In  the  switch  box  was  a  push-button  switch  for  each  thermo- 
couple, HO  arrang*'d  that  the  thermocouple  was  normally  connected  lo[lhe 
recorder,  but  ui>ou  the  depression  of  the  button  the  thermocouple  would 
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be  disconuocted  from  the  recorder  and  connected  to  au  indicator.  This 
was  to  poruait  checking  of  the  recorder  against  an  indicator  or  reading  of 
the  furnace  temperature  at  any  time  the  recorder  was  not  in  operation. 
The  recorder  was  placed  in  the  furnace  room  so  that  the  operators 
could  follow  the  temperatme  record  and  adjust  the  burners  accordingly. 
It  rested  on  a  stand  attached  to  a  turntable  made  of  two  4-in.  pipe  flanges 
connected  by  a  C-in.  nipple,  the  bottom  flange  being  bolted  down  to  a  solid 
brick  pier.  The  recorders  were  enclosed  in  a  wooden  cabinet  supported 
independently  of  the  recorders  and  their  supports.  Tho  outside  of  this 
case  was  flusli  with  the  wall  of  the  furnace  room  and  was  provided  with  a 
window,  while  tlie  side  within  the  office  had  a  door  through  which  the 


Fm.  R.^Recordino  ptrometek  as  seen  from  FtrRNACn  ROOM  BHOwiNu  Lekiw 
dc  Northrop  recorwno  [•onus-'noMKTBR  in  tkb  case,  and  pueH-BDiroN  smiTCHW 

AND  INDICATINQ  POTENTIOMETER  BELOW. 

recorder  could  be  cleaned;  thus  the  instrument  was  protected  from  the 
carbon-laden  atmosphere  of  the  furnace  room  while  it  was  being  cleaned 
or  adjusted.  The  exterior  of  the  case,  the  push-button  switches,  and  the 
indicating  potentiometer  for  checking  the  recorder  are  shown  in  Fig.  6. 
There  was  one  recorder  for  each  battery  of  10  furnaces  and  the  tempera 
turc  of  each  furnace  was  recorded  every  10  minutes. 

In  two  furnaces,  Price  sheathcd-wire  thermocouples  were  placed  diag- 
onally opposite  the  platinum  couple,  and  at  the  same  level,  to  compare 
the  indications  by  the  two  systems.  At  times  the  two  couples  agreed 
fairly  well,  but  at  other  times  wide  variations  were  observed  Wide 
and  sudden  fluctuations  of  temperature  wer<!  occasionally  indicated  hyj 
both  thermocouples;  at  one  time  the  temperature,  which  liad  tx'en  steadyf 
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for  fiomc  time,  was  observed  suddenly  to  ris*:  100"  C,  and  even  more 
suddenly  drop  200**,  after  which  it  slowly  rose  to  normal.  This  was 
caused  by  the  formation  of  a  gaa  pocket  around  the  p>Tometer  tube, 
followed  by  an  increase  of  t/.*mperature  within  the  pocket,  due  to  the 
absence  of  carbon  to  absorb  the  heat.  When  th«  pocket  broke,  a  mass 
of  cooler  carbon  Htled  the  space,  and  slowly  assumed  the  normal  tem- 
perature at  that  level.  It  was  thus  seen  that  accurate  temiw^raturc 
control,  which  was  necessary  because  the  nichrome  tube  was  being  used  at 
a  temperature  very  near  its  softening  point,  could  not  be  maintained. 

A  test  to  determine  tlu:  horizontal  temperature  gradient  betwwn 
tlie  wall  of  the  reaction  iulx'  and  the  steam  jet,  at  the  level  of  the  pyro- 
meter tube,  showed  a  difference  in  temperature  varying  from  150**  to  200" 
C,  the  distanee  belwet;n  tliene  two  points  being  about  2}^  in.  (54  nun.). 
This  Rhowl^d  why  the  pUtinum  and  the  base-metal  coupUs  in  the  same 
furnace  Imd  not  agreed  more  closely;  under  the  conditions  noted  above, 
thfi  possible  terror  in  inea.suriTig  temperatures  could  not  safely  l>e  esti- 
mated at  l('ss  than  plus  or  minus  5if  C 

After  the  above  t-ests  had  Iwen  made,  the  idea  of  measuring  tempera- 
ture within  the  reaction  tube  was  abandoned.  The  thermocouples  were 
removed  from  the  reaction  tube  and  plae<!d  in  closed-i;nd  nirhrome  pyro- 
meter tubes  in  the  combustion  chamber,  at  the  same  level  as  before; 
the  end  of  the  tube  was  ^^  in.  (19  mm.)  from  the  reaction  tube,  which 
point  was  found  to  be  the  hottest  at  that  level.  To  determine 
whether  the  pjTometers  were  at  the  best  level  in  the  combustion 
chamber,  similar  thermocouples  in  protection  tubes  were  placed  at  two 
levels  above  and  at  one  level  below  the  regular  tliormocouple.  These 
three  extra  coupler  were  connected  to  the  recorder  for  about  12  hr. 
Examination  of  the  records  showed  that  the  nearer  the  couple  was  t«  the 
burner,  the  wider  were  the  temperature  fluctuations.  The  records 
showed  little  difference  in  sensitivity  to  temperature  changes,  i.e.,  a  change 
indicated  by  the  couple  lowest  in  the  furnace  would  be  indicated  at  the 
same  time  by  the  couple  at  the  highest  level.  I'he  selection  of  the  best 
level  thus  became  a  compromise,  for  the  lower  the  couple  was  placed  the 
higher  was  the  temperatun)  to  which  the  nichrome  pjTometer  tube  was 
subjected,  and  the  higher  the  couple  the  less  marked  were  the  changes 
in  temperature.  It  was  decided  that  the  level  at  which  the  couples  were 
already  installed  was  as  satisfactory  as  any. 

This  method  of  temperature  control,  i.e.,  a  platinum  thermocouple 
in  the  combustion  chamber,  was  adopted  for  four  batteries  of  10  furnaces. 
Sixty  more  of  these  furnaces  were  built  in  batteries  of  10  furnaces  each, 
but  as  Leeds  &  Northrup  recording  potentiometers  could  not  be  delivered 
until  long  after  the  furnaces  were  scheduled  to  be  put  in  operation,  another 
system,  known  as  central-station  temperature  and  signal  control,  was 
installed. 
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The  thermocouples,  protection  tuhes,  zone  boxes,  and  cold-junrtton 
compensating  couples  were  installed  as  on  the  original  40  furnaces.  The 
leads  from  the  10  thermocouples  in  each  battery  were  connected  to  &  cable 
through  copper  strips  mounted  in  a  terminal  box  on  the  end  of  the  battery, 
the  cable  connecting  with  a  central  switchboard  in  the  administration 
office.  The  switehboard,  with  a  capacity  for  24  thermocouples,  consisted 
of  a  horizontal  and  a  vertical  section.  The  cables  connected  to  the  ther- 
mocouples on  two  batteries  were  fanned  out  to  double-pole  switches 
mounted  on  the  horizontal  section  of  the  switchboard;  these  switches 
were  conno<:ted  to  a  Leeds  &  Northrup  indicating  potentiometer,  equipped 
with  ft  hand-opernted  cold-junrtion  compen?fttor.     On  the  vertical  section 
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Fm.  7. — ^Steam-theateii!*,  showino  thermocoiipi.e  connection  bo.xb.s,  cold- 
ivmyTioT<  wellh.  axd  mional  liuhts  arranged  for  ckntkal-6tation  control. 
Typical  or  I.AHT  sixty  .steam-treater!)  checteu. 


of  the  switchboard  were  24  sets  of  three  signal-lamp  switches,  each 
having  a  small  telephone  pilot  lamp  over  it.  The  signal-lamp  switches 
and  pilot  lamps  of  each  set  were  in  series  with  three  signal  lamps  mounted 
over  the  burner  of  each  furnace.  A  cable  connected  the  signal  switches 
and  pilot  lamps  on  the  switchboard  to  a  terminal  box  on  the  end  of  each 
battery,  from  which  circuits  were  run  to  the  three  signal  lamps  on  each 
furnace,  seen  at  the  top  of  Fig.  7.  The  signal  lamps  on  the  furnace  were 
red,  white,  and  green,  respectively,  and  the  switchboard  pilot  lamp  in 
series  with  each  of  them  was  the  same  color. 

The  temperature  of  each  of  the  20  furnaceji  connected  to  one  switch* 
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board  was  read  every  10  min.  and  recorded  every  20  min.  by  an  operator, 
who  set  the  colored  signals  according  to  the  following  schedule: 

1 183"  or  higher white,  red  and  green 

1 166"  to  1183* red 

1168*  to  1166* red  and  white 

1142*  to  1168*' white 

1134*  to  1142* white  and  green 

Below  1134* green 

By  watching  the  colored  signals  over  each  furnace,  the  operator 
could  adjust  his  burners;  ihe  officer  in  charge  also  could  tell  at  a  glance 
the  temperature  of  each  furnace.  As  the  pilot  lamps  on  the  switchboard 
were  in  series  with  the  signal  lamps  on  the  furnaces,  neither  lamp  could 
burn  out  without  being  observed  at  once.  Beside  each  switchboard  was 
a  telautograph  instrument  through  which  information  or  instructions 
could  be  transmitted  in  writing  from  the  switchboard  operator  to  the 
burner  operator,  or  vice  versa.  In  case  of  damage  to  the  switchboard, 
it  was  possible  to  read  the  temperature  of  the  furnaces  by  connecting  a 
potentiometer  to  the  leads  from  each  thermocouple  at  the  terminal  box 
on  the  end  of  the  battery.  The  success  of  this  installation  was  never 
demonstrated  because  the  furnaces  were  operated  for  only  a  short  time 
after  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

Temperature  Control  in  Technical  Development 
Laboratory 

In  the  technical  development  laboratory  were  full-size  steam-treaters 
for  experimental  purposes,  small  electric-furnace  steam-treaters,  several 
sizes  of  experimental  retorts,  and  other  miscellaneous  furnaces  for  research  , 
work.  In  most  of  these  furnaces,  control  was  maintained  by  measure- 
ments of  temperature  in  the  combustion  chamber,  by  platinum  couples 
connected  to  a  Leeds  &  Northrup  indicating  potentiometer  through 
selector  switches. 

For  measuring  temperature  in  the  mass  of  material  in  a  steam-treater, 
retort,  or  other  furnace,  Wilson-Maeulen  sheathed-wire  iron-constantan 
thermocouples  (known  by  the  trade  name  "Pyod")  were  used,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  Wilson-Maeulen  or  a  Price  indicating  pyrometer  (millivolt- 
meter),  or  a  Leeds  &  Northrup  potentiometer.  In  the  case  of  permanent 
installations,  iron  and  constantan  lead  wires  transferred  the  cold  junction 
of  the  thermocouple  to  a  water-cooled  well  similar  to  those  used  for  the 
platimmi  couples.  For  temporary  installations,  as  in  short  tests  of 
temperature  gradient,  the  compensating  lead  wires  were  connected 
directly  to  the  binding  posts  of  the  instrument,  at  which  point  the  cold- 
junction  temperature  was  read  with  a  mercury  thermometer. 
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These  pyods  were  us*-!!  in  direct  coutact  with  carbon  at  teiuperaturea 
as  high  as  950*  C,  and  although  the  life  of  the  couples  was  short,  they 
gave  very  satisfactory  results  aud  maintained  their  calibration  closely 
until  burned  out;  this  fact  was  estabUshed  by  repeated  recalibration. 
On  aeveral  occasions  these  couples  satisfactorily  measured  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  mass  of  carbon  as  high  as  1200*^  C. 


Types  or  Pyrometkk  Tubes  Employed 

For  the  primary  protection  tubes  of  platinum  thermocouples,  alundumj 
impervite,  and  usalite  were  all  used;  the  choice  depended  principally  on 
the  deliveries  that  could  be  obtained  and  on  the  dimensions  of  the  avail- 
able tubes,  for  all  three  materials  gave  good  service.  For  the  secondar>' 
protection  tubes,  nichrome  was  moat  frequently  used,  but  some  alundum 
and  some  impervite  tubes  were  employed.  In  the  first  stcam-*rcAter 
installation,  in  which  the  secondaiy  protection  tube  was  screwed  into 
the  reaction  tube,  nichrome  was  used  from  necessity.  After  measurements 
of  combustion-chamber  temperature  were  adopted  for  control,  nichrome 
protection  tubes  were  still  employed  because  they  were  not  fragile,  but 
some  alundum  and  some  imper^'itc  tubes  were  tested  and  were  found  to 
protect  the  primai-y  protection  tube  and  the  platinum  thermocouple 
better  than  the  nichrome  tube.  A  primary  tube  protected  by  an  alundum 
or  impervite  secondary  tube,  in  use  for  two  months,  remained  in  better 
condition  than  one  protected  by  a  nichrome  tube,  used  for  the  same 
length  of  time.  It  is  probable  that  when  it  became  necessary  to  replace 
the  nichrome  protection  tubes,  alundum  or  impervite  would  have  been 
selected.  Tubes  of  these  materials  were  never  known  to  soften  at  the 
temperatures  encountered  in  the  furnaces,  as  the  nichrome  tubes  some- 
times did. 

Checking,  CALiBRATinN,  and  Maintenance  op  Pyhometers 

Thernweledric  Pyrovieiers 

HecortUng  pjTometers  were  inspt^ct-ed  and  checked  against  an  indi- 
cating potentiomet<?r  onco  or  twice  a  day.  All  platinum  thermocouples, 
ceramic  protection  tubes,  and  p\Tomotpr  connections  were  inspected 
daily.  All  base-metal  couples,  th(;ir  connections,  and  the  indicators  and 
switches  in  circuit  with  them,  were  inspect<^d  daily.  Optical  pyrometers 
were  inspected  two  or  three  times  a  week;  more  frequent  inspection  was 
unuectjssary  because  when  anything  was  out  of  order  in  these  instriuncnts, 
it  was  immediately  apparent. 

The  iron-constant  an  thermocouples  in  the  air-treaters  were  checked 
by  recalibration  in  an  electric  furnace  in  the  laboratory  or,  in  place,  by 


efnndard  basometal  thermi)CoiipIe  inserlftd  in  th(*  suinft  furnacfi  tube 
and  to  the  same  depth  as  the  couple  to  bo  calibrated.     Keaditig:^  of  tliu 

mpcrature  indicated  by  the  standard  couple  on  a  laboratory  potentio- 
meter were  compared  with  the  readings  on  the  plant  instrument  of  the 
temperature  indicated  by  the  couple  being  eheekeii. 
'  The  platinum  thermocouples  used  in  the  steam-treAt-ers  were  removed 
from  tlio  furnaces  periodically  and  taken  to  the  laboratory  for  cheeking. 
The  thermocouple,  stripped  of  its  porcelain  two-bore  insulation,  was  6rst 
annealed  at  a  temperature  of  about  1400*  C.  for  lOmin.  by  passing  electric 
current  through  it.  The  couple  was  then  tested  for  homogeneity  bj' 
exploring  the  platinum  and  the  platinum-rhodium  elements  with  un- 
contaminatcd  wires  of  the  same  materials.  In  this  operation  one  element 
of  the  thermocouple  and  a  pure  wire  of  the  same  material  were  con- 
nected to  a  galvanometer,  and  the  two  wires  were  brought  into  contact 
in  the  oxidizing  llamc  of  a  Bunsen  burner;  any  inhcmogcncity  was  in- 
dicated by  a  deflection  of  the  galvanometer.  After  the  entire  length  of 
one  clement  of  the  couple  had  been  tested  in  this  manner  the  other  cle- 

ent  was  tested  in  the  same  way.  Any  inhomogeneous  spots  in  the 
'thermocouple,  located  by  this  test  for  homogeneity,  were  removed  by 
further  annealing;  or  if,  after  reannealing  for  30  to  40  min.,  tlic  spots 
were  not  rendered  homogeneous  the  affected  section  of  the  couple  was 
cut  out  and  the  two  ends  welded  together  in  an  ox>'-gfls  flame.  In  only 
a  very  few  cases  was  it  necessary  to  cut  out  any  part  of  the  couples. 
When  it  was  ascertained  that  the  elements  of  the  couple  were  in  good  con- 
dition, it  was  threaded  in  four-bore  insulation,  together  with  a  standard 
platinum  couple,  and  placed  in  a  pyrometer  tube  suspended  in  a  vertical, 
electric,  checking  furnace.  The  cold  ends  of  both  couples  were  immersed 
in  mercury  wells  in  a  cold-junction  box,  with  a  thermometer.  Copper 
leads  connected  the  mercury  wells  with  a  Leeds  &  Northrup  indicating 

otentiometer,  through  a  Wilson-Maeulen  selector  switch.  Readings  at 
^qual  intervals  of  time,  generally  every  30  sec.,  were  taken  alternately 
on  the  standard  couple  and  on  the  couple  being  checked  until  a  constant 
difference  between  the  readings  of  the  two  couples  was  obtained.  From 
the  time-temperature  curves  plotted  from  these  readings  the  actual  differ- 
ence in  the  indications  of  the  two  couples  could  be  determined.  This 
method  of  taking  readings  at  equal  intervals  of  time  eliminated  the  neces- 
sity of  waiting  for  an  absolutely  constant  temperature  in  the  furnace, 
although  the  more  nearly  constant  the  temperature  the  better  the  n.-sultSt 
A  steady  rising  or  falling  temperature  is  more  satisfactory  than  a  fluctuat- 
ing temperature. 

So  long  lis  the  couples  remained  in  good  condition  and  showed  no 
indications  of  inhomogenoity,  the  above  method  of  calibration  was  satis- 
factory, hut  iis  the  couples  deteriorated  anti  the  calibration  chung*  rl  it 
was  planned  to  calibrate  them  under  working  conditions.     For  thitj  pur- 
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pose,  alundum  secondary  and  primary  protection  tubes  were  mounted  in 
one  of  the  steani-ticatcrs,  at  the  same  level  and  inserted  to  the  same 
depth  as  tho  regular  control  couple.  The  standard  couple  and  the 
couple  to  be  calibrated  would  then  be  inserted  in  the  lube,  and  readings 
would  be  taken  as  just  described.  In  this  method  of  caUbration>  the 
effects  of  any  deterioration  in  the  couple  would  be  the  same  as  when 
the  couple  was  in  use^  because  the  temperature  gradient  along  the  calibrat- 
ing tube  was  the  same.  The  need  of  such  a  method  of  cahbration  had 
not  been  felt  up  to  the  time  that  the  furnaces  were  shut  down  on  Dec.  31, 
1018. 

Of  08  platinum  thermocouples  installed,  only  throe  were  destroyed  in 
use.  The  readings  from  those  three  couples  indicated  that  something 
was  wrong,  and  upon  investigation  it  was  found  that  for  a  distance  of 
10  in.  (25  em.)  from  the  hot  end  botli  elements  of  the  couple  were  crystal- 
lized to  such  an  extent  that  they  crumbled  when  handled.  A  superficial 
examination  of  the  alundum  protection  tube  disclosed  nothing  unusual, 
and  the  cause  of  crystaUization  was  never  ascertained.  This  occurred 
about  three  weeks  after  they  we-re  put  in  service. 

A  complete  record  of  each  plaiinuiti  thermocouple  was  kept  on  a 
card  Hhowing  Lhe  <late  of  purchase,  order  niimbtir,  from  whom  purchased, 
original  weight  and  length  of  each  element,  original  weight  of  the  couple, 
and  the  original  calibration  readings.  Every  time  its  couple  was  cali- 
brated, a  record  was  made  of  the  date,  weight  of  the  couple,  length  of  the 
elements,  condition  when  removed,  calibration  data,  and  notes  on  any 
alterations.  The  following  data  are  quoted  from  a  report  submitted  by 
P.  H.  Walker,  assistant  to  the  officer  in  cliarge  of  the  pyrometry  depart- 
ment, after  all  tlie  furnaces  were  shut  down  and  the  couples  assembled  in 
the  laboratory. 

Quiti 

Total  stock  received 830.1134 

Flatinum  an<l  platinum-rhodium  iDVoiitorletl; 

Thermocouples 806  0714 

Scrapa ILTMl 

Unused  platinum  wire 3. 1080 

Unused  platinum -rhodium  wire 6 .  1400 

Total  account^  for 826.7176 

Loesia  iwe 3.3950 

The  average  length  of  time  that  these  couples  were  in  use  was  proba- 
bly about  six  months,  which  places  the  platinum  loss  at  about  0.82 
per  cent,  per  year. 

Optical  Pyrometers 

Optical  pyrometers  were  checked  in  the  lalwratory,  somotimcs  by 
comparison  with  one  another,  but  generally  by  observations  on  a  heated 


body,  in  an  i-lfctnc  furnace,  the  temporttturc  of  which  was  mousuicd  by 
uieiiQS  of  a  plHtiiiutu  thoruiocouplc. 

When  comparing  one  opUcal  pyrometer  with  another,  the  milli- 
ammelers  were  first  tcat-ed  by  connecting  them  in  series  and  observing 
whether  both  indicated  the  same  current;  it  was  found  that  these  iiistru- 
ments  retained  their  caHbration  very  well.  The  two  telescopes  were  then 
mounted  horizontally  on  a  rack  so  arranged  that  after  one  telescope  had 
been  sighted  on  the  object  the  second  telescope  could  be  sighted  on  the 
same  object  by  moving  the  rack  through  a  small  horizontal  angle.  By 
making  ob&ervations  with  alternate  instruments  at  equal  intervals  of 
time,  readings  could  be  obtained  for  time-temperature  curves,  from  which 
the  relation  of  the  two  instruments  could  be  determined, 

A  precise  calibration  could  be  made  by  measuring  the  temperature 
of  the  object  sighted  upon,  with  a  platinum  thermocouple  connected  to  a 
potentiometer.  In  this  operation,  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  as 
ne-arly  black-body  conditions  as  possible  or  conditions  similar  to  those 
under  whieh  the  instrument  is  regularly  employed. 

DTSCUfiSION 

R.  W.  Newcoub,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (written  discussion*).— This 
paper  is  particularly  interesting  to  me,  because  it  gives  data  on  a  much 
mootPtI  (luestion.  viz.,  the  serviceability  of  I^o  C^hatelier  (platinum- 
platinum-rbodium)  thornionniples  und^T  seven;  indusliia!  conditions. 
It  has  always  Imhmi  supposwl  that  plattmim-platinum-rhodium  thermo- 
couples, used  at  high  teniperuturps  under  strong  reducing  (conditions, 
would  not  give  long  sei'vice  and  were  subject  1o  rapid  volatilization. 
The  fact,  however,  that  the  carefully  knpt  records  indicate  that  a 
little  more  than  'A  gm.  out  of  more  than  K30  gm.  was  lost  over  this 
considerable  period,  shows  what  kirn!  of  service  can  he  obtained  from 
platinuni-platiinini-rhndiiiin  therm rvr-nu pies,  when  properly  installed, 
and  well  cared  for. 

While  the  writer  has  no  actual  figures  on  the  loss  of  weight,  etc.  of 
platinum-plJitinum-rhodiurn  thernit)C<niples  under  service,  he  was  told, 
by  the  man  in  charge  of  pyroniet.er.s  at  a  large  industrial  plant  in  which 
over  4(X(  platiniim-platinuni-rhodium  thermocouples  were  installed  In 
furnaces  doing  various  kinds  of  heat-treating  work,  that  the  average 
maintenance  cost,  for  niaterial.-^  alone,  including  plattnum-platiiium- 
rhodium  wires  and  protecting  tubes,  was  27  c.  per  furnace,  per  month. 

Carlkton  W.  IkmnAHo,  Greenwich,  Conn,  (written  discus-sionf).— 
It  has  been  my  experience  that  there  is  a.  considerable  difference  in  the 
serviceability  and  accuracy  of  platinum  thermocouples.     I  believe  it  is 
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said  that  this  serviceability  depends  on  several  factors  aside  from  the 
matter  of  the  protection  of  the  thermoelement  wires.  In  view  of  the 
unusually  good  results  described  in  the  paper,  from  the  use  of  thermo- 
couples under  conditions  that  can  be  considered  as  severe,  it  would  be  of 
value  if  the  author  could  identify  the  manufacturer  supplying  the  thermo- 
couples he  used  while  collecting  his  data. 

KiRTLAND  Marsh  (author's  reply  to  discussion*). — All  the  platinum- 
platinum  plus  10  per  cent,  rhodium  thermocouples  used  at  the  Astoria 
Detachment  C.  W.  S.,  U.  S.  A.,  were  purchased  from  Charles  Engelhard 
in  the  form  of  wire  0.5  mm.  in  diameter,  at  different  times  from  Nov 
5,  1917,  to  Aug.  13,  1918.  After  the  wire  was  received  at  the  laboratory, 
it  was  cut  into  the  required  lengths  and  the  different  elements  were 
welded  in  an  oxy-gas  flame.  After  the  thermocouples  were  made  up, 
they  were  annealed  and  caUbrated  by  comparison  with  a  standard  to 
see  that  they  agreed  with  the  standard.  All  the  platinum-rhodium 
thermocouples  made  up  at  this  laboratory  from  the  Engelhard  wire 
agreed  with  the  standard  within  plus  or  minus  3°  C.  at  1000°  C. 

•Received  Dec.  26,  1919. 
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The  fact  that  a  syinpoHlum  on  pyrornetry  is  being  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Aiiieric^an  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers 
may  very  properly  he  taken  as  a  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
temperature  measurements  and  control  in  production  and  in  the  indus- 
tries, and  of  the  need  for  instruction  in  pyrornetry  in  our  schools  of  engi- 
neering. Though  there  may  1^  general  agreement  as  to  the  need  of 
some  instruction  along  this  line,  there  will  undoubtedly  bo  divergence  of 
opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  time  that  can  he  allowed  to  such  instruction, 
as  well  as  to  its  clniractcr.  Those  wiio  have  given  little  attention  to  the 
complexity  of  higli-tompcrature  measurements  wiU  be  apt  to  think  that  a 
few  simple  cxperirnenis  are  all  that  is  reqtiirctl.  They  fail  to  distinguish 
between  the  artisan,  who  inercJy  hjis  to  learn  how  to  use  any  piece  of 
apparatus  that  is  installed,  and  the  technically  trained  man,  who  must 
be  prepared  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  supervision  and  main- 
tenance of  the  pyroinetric  equipment,  for  the  calibration  of  the  instruments, 
and  for  the  solution  of  any  temperature  problems  that  arise. 

In  approaching  this  subject  two  questions  present  themselves:  What 
siiould  be  the  character  of  the  instruction  in  pyrornetry  in  an  engineer- 
ing school,  and  wliat  can  be  expected  of  the  students  who  have  liad  this 
instruction?  In  brief,  it  may  be  said  that  the  aims  of  a  course  in  pyrorne- 
try should  be  to  give:  (1)  A  thorough  grounding  in  tiie  fundamental 
principles  of  thennoelectric,  resistance,  radiation,  and  optical  pyrometry, 
and  of  liquid  and  gas  thermometry;  (2)  practical  instruction  in  the 
rahbration  of  pyrometers;  (3)  acquaintance  with  the  errors  tliat  are 
likely  to  arise  and  the  precautions  that  must  be  observed  in  practice; 
(4)  information  regarding  the  Umitations  of  the  various  classes  of  instru- 
ments, their  relative  reUabiUty,  and  the  accuracy  attainable  with  them  at 
different  temperatures;  (5)  acquaintance  with  the  commercial  instru- 
ments on  the  market,  their  construction  and  relative  merits;  (6)  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  chief  sources  of  information  relating  to  the  measurement  of 
high  and  low  temperatures.  To  sum  up,  the  aim  should  lie  to  turn  out 
resounrefiil  young  men  familiar  with  the  leading  instrument-s  on  the 
market,  capable  of  handling  them  with  skill  and  qualified  to  meet,  with 
intelligence  and  confidence,  any  emergency  that  may  arise  in  the  nieaa- 
urement  and  control  of  tomperalures.     This  can  be  realized  only  by 
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laying  an  adequate  thciorpticu!  fnuiulation  and  by  insisting  on  the  '*  why 
for  everything  done  in  the  lalioralory. 

An  examination  of  the  tcxtl>ooks  on  pyromctry  and  of  the  scientific 
papers  and  pamphlets  relating  to  temperature  measurcnicnts  indicates 
very  clearly  that  any  instruction  in  this  subject  should  be  given  by  men 
possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  physics.  It  would,  tlicrefore,  seem 
natural  and  proper  to  develop  a  laboratory  for  instruction  in  the  measure- 
ment of  temperature  and  for  standardization  of  pyrometers  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  department  of  physics  rather  than  under  one  of  the 
engineering  departments.  Such  a  laboratory  should  be  expected  to  turn 
out  students  thoroughly  trained  in  the  methods  and  principles  of 
pyrometry,  and  capable  without  further  instruction  of  using  pjTometers 
effectively.  It  should,  however,  leave  strictly  technical  matters,  such  as 
the  heat  treatment  of  metals,  to  the  proper  engineering  laboratories. 

Besides  its  first  purpose  of  serving  as  a  laboratory  for  the  instruction  of 
students  in  the  underlying  principles  of  temperature  measurements,  this 
laboratory  should  be  provided  with  standardised  instruments  covering 
the  range  of  temperature  —200°  C.  to  the  highest,  so  that  all  departments 
can  find  here  opportunity  for  the  calibration  and  checking  of  various 
types  of  pyrometers.  In  addition^  provision  should  be  made  to  assist, 
by  means  •of  advice,  those  in  the  university  engaged  in  researches  in- 
volving the  measurement  of  temperatures.  In  other  words,  this  labora- 
tory should  serve  as  a  general  clearing  bouse  for  all  questions  relating  to 
temperature  me&surementa. 

Preparation  for  Admission 

Admissiun   to   the  course   in    pyrometry   must   presuppose   a  satis*! 
factory  completion  of  at  least  an  excellent  college  course  in  general  and 
experimental  phj'sica.     Evidently  the  character  of  instruction  in  pyro- 
metry and  tlie  results  that  can  be  obtained  will  depend  on  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  student's  previous  training.     . 

Allotment  of  Time 

The  amount  of  time  required  for  the  course  and  its  subdivision  will 
necessarily  depend  on  the  character  of  the  preparation  prescril>etl  for 
admission.  If  the  students  have  already  received  a  thorough  grounding 
in  the  principles  of  heat,  including  a  (llecu3.siou  of  temperature  scales  and 
gas  thermometry,  in  the  laws  of  radiation  of  the  black  body  and  in 
electricity,  there  will  be  less  need  for  formal  lectures,  and  the  hours 
assigned  to  the  course  can  be  devoted  to  laboratory  work  with  provision 
for  conferences  or  quizzes.  Without  adequate  preparation,  however, 
provision  must  be  made  for  lectures  on  the  theory  and  on  the  physical 
principles  underlying  temiwrature  measurements,  in  order  that  the 
laboratory  work  may  be  performed  witli  inlelhgence  and  effectiveness. 

Assuming  a  satisfactory  preparation,  the  course  should  extend  through 
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at  least  one  term  (half  the  college  year)  and  consist  of  a  weekly  Ijil>oratory 
period  of  not  less  than  three  consecutive  hours  and  preferably  four,  with  a 
weekly  conference  hour  assigned  for  informal  discussions,  for  the  crosa- 
cxamination  of  the  students,  and  as  an  opportunity  for  talks  by  specialists 
invited  from  outside  the  university.  More  time  may  be  advantageously 
allowed  the  course,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  will  prove  feasible 
owing  to  the  congested  nature  of  the  curricula  of  our  engineering  schools. 
In  any  case,  opportunity  for  additional  work  should  be  given  to  any 
students  who  desire  it  and  have  available  time. 

Besides  the  assignment  of  a  definite  number  of  houre  weekly  for 
laboratory  and  conference  work,  provision  must  be  made  in  the  curricu- 
lum for  at  least  6  hours  weekly  for  home  preparation  if  the  instruction 
is  to  be  made  cflfcctive.  This  time  is  needed  to  complete  the  assigned 
reading  of  textbook  matter,  of  the  scientific  papers,  and  of  manufacturers' 
catalogs  relating  to  the  experiments  to  be  performed,  and  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  satisfactory  report  on  the  test  made  in  the  laboratory.  Should 
the  school  ciuriculura  be  too  full  to  permit  this  homo  work,  the  course 
on  pyrometry  should  extend  over  a  period  of  1  year  in  order  that  the 
necessary  reading  and  preparation  of  reports  may  be  done  in  a  regular 
laboratory  period  without  causing  a  reduction  in  the  actual  amount  of  the 
experimental  work  originally  proposed.  • 

Tfatbooks  and  Rkfrrenck  Material 

Eacli  student  should  own,  in  addition  to  a  textI>ook  on  pyrometry  and 
any  special  notes  that  may  be  provided  by  the  department,  certain 
circulars  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  catalogs  of  the  leading 
makers  of  pyrornetric  apparatus.  In  the  laboratory  there  should  always 
be  kept  for  ready  reference  complete  files  of  all  textbooks,  catalogs, 
circulars,  antl  scientific  papers  that  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject- 
matter  taught.  Among  textbooks  may  be  suggested:  Burgess, 
"Measurements  of  High  Temperature  {"Griffiths,  "Methods  of  Measuring 
Temperature;"  Ferry,  "Practical  Pyrometry;"  Darling,  "Pyrometry." 
One  cannot  afford  to  be  without  the  reprints  of  two  articles  by  Foote, 
Harrison  and  Fairchild,  entitled,  "Standardization  of  Hare-metal 
Thermocouples"  and  "Standardization  of  Base-metal  Thermocouples" 
which  appeared  in  the  issues  of  Metallurgical  and  Chemical  Engineering  of 
Apr.  1  and  15,  1918. 

Experience  has  shown  conclusively  that  iu  such  a  specialized  lal>ora- 
tory  pul>Ucations  and  pamphlets  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  like  the 
following  are  indisj>ensable  and  should  l>e  in  the  possession  of  the  students: 
CircvlaT  7,  "Pyrometer  Testing  and  Heat  Mea-surernonLs";  CiTctiiar  % 
"Testing  of  Thermometers;"  Circular  Sfl,  "Melting  Poin1j<  of  Chemical 
Elementj*  and  other  Standard  Temperatures;"  Circw/nr  06,  "Standard 
Samples  for  'riiernmnii'tric  Fi.Vfd  Points;"  Scientific  Paper  250,  "Charac- 
teriaticsof  Radiatkm  Pyrometers;"  Scieutijlc  Paper  11,  "Optical  Pyrome- 
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try;"  Scientific  Paper  202,  "Note  on  Cold-junction  Corrections  for 
Thermocouples;"  Scienlific  Paper  124,  "Platinum-resistance  Thermome- 
try at  High  Temperatures." 

For  additional  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  see  Circtdar 
24,  issued  Apr.  14,  1919. 

In  addition,  valuable  contributions  have  been  made  from  the 
Geophysical  Laboratory,  the  Nela  Research  Laboratory,  and  other 
sources.  Besides,  there  is  much  excellent  matter  in  many  catalogs 
and  bulletins  issued  by  instrument  makers,  which  they  willingly  dis- 
tribute to  students  at  the  request  of  a  school.  These  publications  aroxise 
the  interest  of  the  students  in  temperature  measurements  and  methods  of 
temperature  control  and  afford  them  some  familiarity  with  the  types  of 
apparatus  and  instruments  in  actual  use  and  are  frequently  of  real  serv- 
ice in  connection  with  the  actual  experimental  work  in  tlie  laboratory. 

Subject  Matter  to  be  Treated 

In  such  a  short  article  as  this  it  is  possible  to  give  only  a  brief  outline 
of  the  physical  principles  that  must  be  included. 

In  the  first  place,  the  conception  of  the  thermodynamic  scale  of  tem- 
perature, the  gas  scale,  the  international  hydrogen  scale,  black-body 
temperatures,  and  the  practical  realization  of  these  scales  should  be 
presented  and  an  effort  should  be  made  to  acquaint  the  student*  with 
the  accuracy  and  reproducibility  of  known  freezing  and  l>oiling  points 
and  the  accuracy  attainable  in  tlie  mea^^uremcnt  of  high  and  low 
temperatures. 

In  thermoelectric  pyrometry,  starting  with  a  knowledge  of  thermo* 
electricity,  a  study  should  be  made  of  rare-  and  base-metal  couples. 
This  should  include  such  questions  as:  the  annealing  of  rare-metal 
couples,  welding  of  hot-junctions  and  making  of  cold-junction»,  choice 
of  metals  for  couples,  discussion  of  formulas  for  the  representation  of  the 
temperature-electromotive  force  relationship  of  couples,  cold-junction 
corrections,  interchangcability  of  base-metal  couples,  relative  advantages 
of  indicators  versus  service  potentiometer  or  deflection  potentiometer, 
high-  versus  low-resistance  indicators,  efifccts  of  depth  of  imraeraion, 
protecting  tubes,  the  selection  of  couples,  and  some  mention  of  recording 
thermoelectric  pyrometers. 

In  resistance  pyrometry,  the  relation  of  resistance  to  tenii>erature 
should  be  taken  up,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  Callendar's  work  on  the 
resistani-e  of  platinum  and  of  his  formula  giving  the  relation  Iwtwcen  the 
true  temperature  and  the  platinum  temperature  and  the  range  for  which 
this  relationship  holds;  the  construction  of  platinum  thermometera, 
their  calibration  and  use  in  connection  with  the  Wheatstone  bridge;  the 
calibration  and  use  of  platinum  and  nickel  thermometers  with  direct- 
reading  instruments;  range  of  the  nickel  thermometer;  precision  of  re- 


aiBtance  thernLometerB  and  their  availability;  and  something  on  recording 
resistance  pyrometers. 

As  a  basis  for  intelligent  experimental  work  with  radiation  and  op- 
tical pyrometers,  considerable  attention  must  be  paid  to.  the  laws  of 
radiation  and  of  tlieir  bearing  on  the  construction,  theory,  and  use  of  such 
radiation  pyrometers  as  the  F6ry  (Taylor  Instrument  Co.,  or  Cambridge 
Scienti6c  Co.),  Thwing  and  Brown,  and  of  such  optical  pyrometers 
as  the  Wanner  or  Scimatco  and  the  Leeds  &  Northrup.  The  discus- 
sion of  radiation  pyrometers  should  deal  with  the  Stefan-Bolt zmann 
"fourth  power'"  law  for  the  total  radiation  of  a  black-body  radiator, 
with  the  question  of  the  experimental  realization  of  black-body  condi- 
tions, with  the  conception  of  black-body  temperature,  and  with  the  total 
radiation  from  oxide  and  metallic  surfaces  in  its  bearing  upon  the  tem- 
perature of  such  bodies  when  measured  with  a  radiation  pyrometer  cali- 
brated to  read  black-body  temperatures.  Likewise,  the  laws  of  Wien 
and  of  Planck  on  the  distribution  of  energ\*  in  the  spectrum  of  a  "full 
or  black-body  radiator"  in  their  bearing  on  the  measurement  of  tempera- 
ture by  optical  pyrometers  must  be  treated  and  attention  given  to  the 
emissivity  of  metals  and  oxides  as  they  influence  the  "apparent  tempera- 
tures," as  found  by  a  calibrated  optical  pyrometer.  Also,  the  distinction 
between  brightness  temperature  and  color  temperature  should  not  be 
overlooked.  The  construction,  theory,  calibration,  range,  and  limita- 
tions of  the  various  types  of  optical  instruments  and  the  precautions  to  be 
observed  in  their  use  should  receive  attention,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  laboratory  tests. 

If  the  time  permits,  a  general  study  of  liquid  and  gas  thermometers, 
especially  of  the  high-temperature  mercury  thermometer,  can  be  made  to 
advantage.  Such  a  study  would  naturally  include  the  discussion  of  the 
errors  and  limitations  of  this  class  of  thermometers,  their  calibration  and 
advantages.  Any  experimental  procedure  should  follow  the  general 
plan  outlined  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards  Circular  8  and  Dickinson's 
paper  on  Heat  Treatment  of  High  Temperature  Mercurial  Thermometers, 
Reprint  No.  32  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Should  this  theoretical  material  be  presented  by  lectures?  Prefer- 
ably not.  What  is  desired  is  to  teach  the  students  how  to  get  at  the 
truth  and  how  to  handle  the  infonnation  when  found.  They  will  achieve 
this  ability  most  quickly  if  they  are  required  to  work  up  the  material  by 
tlieinselvcs.  This  metliod  leads  to  independence  of  thought  and  confi- 
dence in  one's  self,  valuable  traits  that  should  be  encouraged.  Naturally 
the  guidance  of  the  instructor  will  be  needed,  but  this  can  be  given  effect- 
ively at  the  weekly  conference,  during  the  laboratory  tests  when  the 
theoretical  points  arise,  and  by  personal  interviews.  Informal  discus- 
sion of  theoretical  and  practical  matters  by  students  and  instructors  is 
bound  to  arouse  keen  interest  and  enthvisiasm. 
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Suggestions  Relative  to  Conduct  op  Labobatoby 

In  conducting  a  laboratory  of  pyrometry,  it  should  be  constantly  borne 
in  mind  that  the  success  of  the  instruction  will  in  a  large  degree  be  meas- 
ured by  the  skill  and  resourcefulness  shown  in  the  solution  of  unexpected 
and  puzzling  temperature  problems  arising  in  later  professional  work. 
Consequently,  throughout  the  course  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the 
fact  that  laboratory  conditions  are  not  industrial  conditions,  that  the 
methods  of  the  laboratory  often  cannot  be  followed  in  the  works  and  that 
common  sense  must  always  be  exercised  in  applying  to  industrial  con- 
ditions the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  laboratory.  To  this  end  a  few 
suggestions  may  be  oflFered: 

The  apparatus  for  any  experiment  or  test  should  not  be  set  up  ready 
for  mere  "press  the  button"  or  "turn  the  crank"  observations.  On  the 
contrary,  the  students  should  be  required  to  assemble  and  adjust  all 
apparatus  that  is  needed  in  any  test  or  calibration.  An  effort  sliould  be 
made  to  require  in  the  experimental  work  speed  as  well  as  quality,  in 
order  that  there  may  always  be  present  in  the  mind  of  the  student  the 
importance  of  the  "time  factor"  in  any  undertaking.  The  report  of 
tests  should  include  original  data,  calculations,  plots,  a  brief  discussion 
of  the  experimental  test,  and  a  summary  of  conclusions. 

There  should  be  prepared  a  set  of  questions  for  distribution  among 
the  students  These  questions  should  be  chosen:  (1)  to  emphasize 
vital  points  that  arise  in  industrial  measurements  of  temperatures  but 
which  do  not  conic  up  in  the  university  laboratory  and  are,  therefore,  often 
overlooked  by  even  the  keenest  students,  and  (2)  to  test  the  student's 
ability  to  use  the  information  that  has  been  given  him  in  the  course. 
They  should  also  bring  out  common  errors  made  by  users  of  pyrometric 
apparatus,  who  often  express  dissatisfaction  with  an  installation  when  the 
real  trouble  lies  in  their  incorrect  use  of  such  apparatus. 

A  few  examples  may  suffice  as  illustrations: 

1.  Should  a  single  thermocouple  installed  in  a  furnace  be  relied  upon 
for  the  control  of  the  furnace?  Does  such  a  couple  measure  the  actual 
temperature  of  the  furnace  and  of  a  charge  in  the  furnace? 

This  question  should  be  used  to  emphasize  the  important  but  fre- 
quently overlooked  fact  that  the  pyrometer  tells  only  the  temperature 
of  the  hot  end  of  the  thermocouple  and,  when  in  a  furnace,  may  fail  for 
various  reasons  to  indicate  the  temperature  of  the  chai^  in  the  furnace. 

2.  Will  the  correct  temperature  of  a  mass  of  molten  metal  be  obtained 
if  a  4-ft.  base-metal  couple,  made  of  wires  of  large  cross-section  and  in  a 
suitable  protecting  tube,  is  thrust  into  the  metal  to  a  depth  of  only  3  or 
4  in.? 

3.  Give  a  diagram  of  the  connections  by  which  a  single  indicator  may 
l>e  used  for  reading  temperatures  given  by  three  separate  thermocouples. 

4.  Will  the  temperature  of  a  flue  gas  be  correctly  measured  by  a 
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lluTiiioiiieler  ur  pyruinctcr  if  th<:  instrument  is  exposed  tu  tlio  direct 
radiatiou  of  liot  material? 

5.  Can  the  true  temperature  of  hot  gases  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a 
basc-metal  couple  made  of  wires  of  large  diameter? 

6.  In  measuring  the  temperature  of  tlie  wall  of  a  furnace  that  is  full 
of  cooler  gasf^  and  fumes,  would  there  !«  any  ativuntaKe  in  selerrting  an 
optical  pjTometer  such  as  the  Leeds  &  Northrup  or  the  W^anncr,  in  pref- 
erence to  a  radiation  pyrometer  of  the  F^ry  or  Thwing  t3'pe? 

7.  State  what  type  of  instrument  you  would  select  to  measure  temptTa- 
ture  over  the  following  ranges  with  the  degree  of  accuracy  that  can  be 
expected : 

-  100°  to  0"  C;  100*=  to  500**  C;  500°  to  120(r  C;  1200°  to  2400"  C, 

8.  With  a  Leeds  &  Northrup  resistance  indicator^  can  any  platinum 
resistance  thermometer  be  substituted  for  the  one  furnished  with  the 
instrument  without  altering  the  calibration? 

In  the  compilatLOD  of  such  a  set  of  questions  it  is  advisable  to  obtain 
suggestions  fi*om  professional  men  who  have  had  experience  in  the  actual 
use  and  installation  of  pyrometers. 

Typical  Expkriments 

Since  it  is  in  the  laboratory  that  the  student  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  actual  apparatus  and  with  experimental  methods,  it  is  very 
important  that  a  wise  selection  of  experiments  be  planned.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  advisable  to  offer  a  word  of  caution  with  reference 
to  the  use  of  automatic  instnuuents,  such  as  thermoelectric  or  resistance 
recorders,  for  instruction  purposes.  White  it  is  desirable  that  the 
students  should  baiulle  siirh  instruments  and  1k^  familiar  with  their  con- 
struction, operation  and  a<ljustment,  it  should  not  be  at  the  sacrifice  of 
more  fundamental  matters,  for  a  coni[>otent  student  of  pyrometry  can 
master  the  chief  features  of  these  instruments  quickly.  As  an  illustra- 
tion, take  the  case  of  the  determination  of  the  transformation  poinU  of 
a  specimen  of  steel.  It  may  be  much  more  instructive  for  the  student 
to  obtain  the  data  for  the  plotting  of  the  desired  transformation  point 
curve  by  two  galvanometers  rather  than  by  means  of  theLecils  &  Northrup 
Transformation  Point  ImJi(rator,  which  registers  automatically  such  curves. 

The  following  experiments  are  offered  as  a  suggestion  of  the  type  of 
experiment  that  seems  adapted  to  give  a  sound  training  in  the  theoretical 
and  experimental  basis  of  temperature  measuremenls  and  in  ajjproved 
methods  of  calibration,  while  serving  at  the  sjime  time  to  familiarize  the 
students  with  the  pyrometers  on  the  market  and  the  precautions  required 
in  their  use. 

Experiment  1. — Precision  Calibration  of  Rare-meial  Thennocouples. — 
To  calibrate  a  platinum- rhodium  couple  for  the  range  300"  to  1100*  C. 
by  measuring,  with  a  precision  i>otentiometer,  the  electromotive  force  at 
the  freezing  point  of  ainc,  antimony,  and  c()pj)er  wlien  the  cold  junctions 


are  at  0*  C  .,and  to  determiiiD  the  constants  in  the  therinoelectric  formulas 
of  Hohiian  and  of  Holborn  and  Day  connecting  the  temperature  and  elec- 
tromotive force  for  interpolation  from  300**  to  1200**  C.  The  carrying 
out  of  the  experimental  work  will  involve  such  matters  as  the  setting  up 
and  adjustment  of  the  precision  potentiometers,  the  test  for  any  thermo- 
eleclromotive  forces  in  the  potentiometer  when  all  junctions  of  the 
rare-metal  couple  aie  at  0°  C,  and  the  ex|>erimcntal  determination  of 
typical  freezing-point  curves  of  the  metals  zinc,  antimony,  and  copper. 
Other  important  points  that  can  he  brought  out  through  such  a  funda- 
mental experiment  will  occur  to  the  reader. 

Experiment  2. — Comparison  Afetkod  of  Calihration  of  Thennocoupks. 
This  ex[>eriment  should  serve  to  briwg  out  the  correct  procedure  to  be, 
followed  in  the  compariuon  method  of  calibrating  thermocouples  and 
the  precautions  to  be  observed.  If  the  calibration  is  of  base-metal 
couples  against  a  standard  rare-meta!  couple,  tlie  fm*nace  method  may 
be  used  or  the  molten-metal  bath.  (See  Foote»  Harrison  and  Fairchild. 
Metallurgical  <fc  Chemical  Engineering,  April,  1918.)  A  critical  study  of 
methods  for  making  cold-junction  corrections  may  be  in  eluded  to  advantage 

EbcpERiMEXT  3. — A  Study  of  Indicators. — This  exercise  should  be 
planned  to  give  a  fairly  comprehensive  insight  into  the  theory,  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  limitations  of  millivolt  meter  indicators  and  of 
service  potentiometers.  It  should  include  the  effect  of  any  appreciable 
change  in  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  due  to  faulty  contacts,  change  in 
lead  resistance  and  change  in  resistance  of  the  couple  on  the  millivolt 
temperature  indications  of  liigh- and  low-resistance  miUivoltmeter  indica- 
tors and  on  the  service  pot<?ntiometcr.  Likewise,  such  questions  as  the 
possibility  of  the  interchangcabilitj'  of  couples  with  any  given  indicator, 
the  effect  of  size  of  thermocouple  wires  and  depth  of  immersion  may  be 
brought  out. 

ExPEHiMENT  4. — Electrical  Resistance  Thermometers. — This  exercise 
may  l>e  devote<l  to  a  fairly  comprehensive  study  of  the  theory  of  the 
resistance  thermometer,  its  precision  and  limitations.  It  should  natu- 
rally include  such  matters  as:  (1)  the  calibration  of  a  platinum  bulb  for 
the  range  -  40°  to  1 100°  C.  by  use  of  the  melting  point  of  ice  and  the  boiling 
points  of  steam  and  sulfur  and  the  reduction  of  platinum  temperatures 
to  true  temperatures  by  the  Cullendar  formula;  and  (2)  the  measurement 
of  temperature^)  with  commercial  types  of  direct-reading  indicators 
designed  for  use  with  platinum  and  nickel  thermometers,  and  the  test 
of  their  calibration.  Other  points  that  could  be  brouglit  out  are  the 
three  versus  four  compensation  leads,  the  inter  changeability  of  resistance 
bulbs  with  a  given  indicator,  and  the  availability  of  resistance  thermome- 
ters versus  the  thermoelectric  pyrometers  for  industrial  work. 

ExPKHiMENT  5,— Radiation  Pyrometers. — The  following  suggestions 
may  be  ofi'crcd  as  possible  objects  of  such  an  experiment:  (1)  To  familiar* 
ize  the  student  with  the  construction  and  technique  of  such  instruments 
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^W  the  F6iy,  Thwing,  and  Brown.  (2)  To  emphasize  certain  theoretical 
fonaiderations  involved  in  the  conatructiou  and  uac  of  these  instruments. 
C3)  To  compare  the  readings  of  these  instruments  with  each  other  and 
with  the  temperature  given  by  a  calibrated  platinuiu-rhodiuni  couple  using 
as  the  radiating  source  a  furnace  posst^ssing  closely  black-body  conditions. 

HbcpERiMENT  6. — Optical  Pyrometers. — This  experiment  should  in- 
clude at  least  these  two  objects:  (1)  To  bring  out  the  fundamental  laws 
of  radiation  on  whicli  optical  pyrometry  is  based  and  to  emphasize  the 
relative  advantages  of  optical  vei-sus  radiation  pyrometers.  (2)  To 
acquaint  the  students  with  the  construction,  theory,  operation,  calibra- 
tion, errors,  range  and  limitations  of  the  Leeds  &  Noilhrup  or  Holborn- 
Kurlbaum  and  the  Wanner  or  Scimatco  types  of  instruments. 

The  foregoing  experiments  are  ofTer<Hl  nierely  as  suggestions  and 
should  be  modified  to  meet  the  needs  and  idealid  of  the  individual  labora- 
tories. They  are  not  intended  to  be  specific  or  complete.  Many  other 
experiments  are  possible,  such  as  the  study  of  Seger  cones,  the  specific 
heat  pyrometer,  high-temperature  mercury  thermometer,  the  location 
of  transformation  points,  etc.  Also  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
length  of  the  exercises,  whether  they  should  cover  one,  two,  or  more 
laboratory  periods.     These  are  matters  for  individual  solution. 

As  an  important  feature  of  the  instruction  is  to  develop  initiative  and 
independence  of  thought,  it  is  a<lvisable  to  give  the  student  a  few  experi- 
mental problcnis  for  which  he  is  required  to  plan  the  procedure.  For 
eiuimple,  the  student  might  be  furnished  with  a  precision  potentiometer 
assumed  to  read  correctly  or  for  which  there  is  a  calibration  curve,  a 
Weston  standard  cell,  sensitive  galvanometer,  storage  Imttcry,  and  rheo- 
stat and  then  be  asked  to  calibrate  a  service  potentiometer  and  a  pyro- 
volter,  sul>niitting  his  plan  to  the  instructor  for  criticism  and  approval 
before  beginning  the  calibration. 

Conclusions 

Mere  acquaintance  with  constructional  details  of  pyrometers  and 
their  operation  is  readily  acquired.  Such  information  is,  however,  not 
sufficient  for  the  intelligent  application  of  pyrometers  to  the  scientific 
and  industrial  measurement  of  temperature.  What  a  course  in  pjTOmc- 
try  must  do  is  to  lay  such  a  sound  foundation  that  any  subsequent  heat 
problems  can  be  attacked  with  confidence  and  good  judgment.  It 
should  also  make  impossible  ridiculous  claims  of  accuracy  that  arc  patently 
unwarranted. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  the  student  body  toward  such  a  course,  there 
can  be  no  question.  The  nature  of  the  experimental  work  and  its  practi- 
cal bearing  offer  a  strong  appeal  to  engineering  students  and  to  those  in 
pure  science.  The  main  difficulty  is  likely  to  be  that  the  students  will 
become  absorbed  in  the  course  to  the  detriment  of  some  of  their  other 
university  studies. 
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For  the  purpose  in  hand,  pyrometry  may  be  taken  to  include  all 
temperature  measurements  from,  say,  200°  C.  to  the  highest  attainable, 
especially  when  considered  from  the  technical  or  applied  side.  It  will 
be  convenient  first  to  consider  the  entire  content  of  a  course  of  study 
grouped  under  the  headings  of  the  various  methods  of  measurement, 
which  are  quite  distinct  in  principle  and  involve  different  equipment. 
Brief  suggestions  will  be  given  under  each  heading,  and  the  summary 
will  be  followed  by  comments  on  the  purpose  of  such  a  course  and  methods 
of  conducting  it. 

1.  Expansion  and  pressure  methods:  mercury  thermometers  (glass 
and  quartz),  liquid,  gas,  and  vapor-pressure  thermometers,  especially 
recording  instruments.  Especial  attention  should  be  given  to  the  limi- 
tations of  these  methods,  which,  particularly  in  high-temperature  mercury 
thermometry,  are  often  overlooked.     Range  approximately  to  700*  C. 

2.  Resistance  thermometers:  both  bridge  and  potentiometer  methods, 
of  indicating  and  recording.  Calibration;  lead  compensation;  design  of 
thermometers  for  special  purposes.     Range  to  1200**  C. 

3.  Thermoelectric  pyrometers:  potentiometer  and  deflection  methods 
indicating  and  recording.  Calibration,  leakage  errors,  contamination 
errors,  base  and  noble  couples.     Range  to  1500°  C. 

4.  Total  radiation  methods:  thermoelectric,  resistance,  and  expan- 
sion indicators,  mirror  and  lens  collectors,  calibration,  permanence  of 
characteristics,  absorption  errors.  Range,  to  highest  attainable  tem- 
peratures. Methods  of  producing  perfect  radiators — true,  and  virtual  or 
"black  body"  temperatures. 

5.  Partial  radiation  methods;  absorption  and  spectroscopic  methods 
of  getting  partial  radiation,  various  comparison  sources,  polarization,  elec- 
tric, sector,  and  absorption  methods  of  controlling  intensity  (Morse, 
Lummer,  and  Wanner  types).  Calibration,  permanence  of  calibration, 
absorption  errors.  Methods  of  producing  perfect  radiators — improvised 
methods;  true,  and  virtual  or  black-body  temperatures. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  detailed  working  out  of  a  course  to 
cover  the  ground  outlined,  but  certain  general  questions  present  them- 
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selves  and  must  be  answerwi.  For  example,  shovild  the  course  be  planned 
as  one  striiitly  dealing  with  high-temperature  measurement,  or  should  it 
deal  more  broadly  with  the  measurement  and  production  of  high  tem- 
I>eraturoN?  The  latter  arranKement  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  course, 
and  the  rornhination  is  (|uite  logical.  If  this  choice  is  made,  we  can  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  distribution  of  time.  The  total  time  may  be  taken 
at  from  twelve  to  eighteen  periods  of  3  or  4  hr.  each,  and  the  content 
must  lie  varied  somewhat  to  suit  the  time  available  and  the  special 
conditions. 

DurinR  the  first  half  of  the  course,  attention  should  be  concentrated 
rather  on  the  methods  of  measurement,  the  simplest  and  most 
reliable  ineans  being  provided  for  giving  steady  temperatures  just 
sufficiently  high  for  the  purpose,  as  uncertainties  are  apt  to  mcrease 
greatly  at  higher  ranges.  For  certain  parta  of  the  work,  these  devices 
can  be  of  low  thermal  capacity  (such  as  heated  strips,  lamps,  etc.)  that 
will  reach  a  steady  state  very  quickly,  so  that  no  time  will  be  lost  in  waiting 
for  things  to  "settle  down."  In  other  cases,  it  will  lie  necessary  to  use 
furnaces  or  boiling  tubes,  and  arrangements  should  l>e  made  so  that  these 
can  be  started  before  the  regular  laboratory  period.  With  proper , 
care,  it  will  be  possible  during  this  part  of  the  course  to  do  effective  work 
in  the  laboratory  during  2  or  3  hr.  of  the  total  period;  the  remaining 
time  should  be  devoted  to  classroom  discussions  on  topics  such  as  these: 
Fundamental  ideas  of  temperature  and  the  temperature  scale,  standard 
fix«i  points,  theory  of  bridge  and  potentiometer  measurements,  laws  of 
radiation,  perfect  and  onitnary  radiators,  ideas  of  thermal  conductivity 
and  thermal  capacity  applied  to  furnace  construction. 

The  latter  half  of  the  course  may  be  devoted  to  the  application  of  the 
methods,  the  technique  of  which  has  been  briefly  studied,  and  to  the 
measurement  of  temperatures  under  conditions  closely  approximating 
those  actually  found  in  practice.  More  attention  should  also  be  paid  to 
the  methods  used  in  the  production  and  maintenance  of  liigb  temperatures, 
and  the  range  of  temperatures  used  should  be  extended.  The  exact 
eontent  of  this  part  of  the  course  can  be  greatly  varied,  depending  on  the 
equipment  available,  but  the  various  furnaces  should  follow  standard 
practice,  on  a  reduced  scale,  and,  if  possible,  should  be  designed  to  bring 
otit  the  difTerent  limitations  and  advantages  of  the  several  methods  of 
measurement.  Interest  would  be  increased  if  the  temperatures  measured 
were  those  concerned  with  or  controlling  important  liigh- temperature 
phenomena;  that  is,  melting  points  (for  standardization),  recalcsccnce 
point-s,  reactions,  crystalline  transformation,  increase  of  conductivity 
in  substances  normally  insulators,  etc.  The  reason  for  dividing  the  work 
rather  sharply  into  two  parts,  as  has  been  suggested,  is  obvious. 

The  difficidtie^  involved  in  the  mere  production  and  control  of  high 
lemoeratures  are  in  tliemselves  considerable,  and  increase  rapidly  at  the 
higher  ranges.     If  the  student  is  confronted  at  the  same  time  by  these 


dif!ieultir!8  and  those  inherent  in  the  various  methods  of  meaeuremeni. 
the  result  is  sure  to  bo  confusion  and  disco urugemont.  A  large  part  of 
this  can  be  avoided  by  the  scheme  proposed. 

Another  general  question  that  arises  is,  should  the  apparatus  lie  so 
designed  an<l  arranged  as  to  l>e  "fool-proof"  or  ''fool-killing"?  The 
difference  is  clear.  According  to  the  first,  ever>'  effort  would  be  made  by 
choice  of  equipment,  arrangement,  and  instructions  to  insure  that  all  the 
oxp(?riments  proceed  smoothly  and  without  interruption  or  mishap,  very 
little  of  the  assembly  of  apparatus  being  left  to  the  student,  who  isnot 
made  to  feel  much  rcsponsibiUty  for  its  successful  operation.  In  this 
case  the  thoughtful  student  will  get  an  excellent  idea  of  the  maximum 
possible  accuracy  of  the  methods  U3e<l,  while  the  poor  student  will  get  an 
entirely  erroneous  idea  of  the  ease  with  which  the  work  may  l>e  done,  and 
neither  will  appreciate  fully  the  effort  and  thought  expended  on  the  design 
and  arrangement,  in  order  to  produce  the  result.  By  the  second  metho<l, 
in  which  the  equipment  is  intentionally  chosen  in  more  disconnected 
elements  which  must  be  assembled  or  connected  up  by  the  st\idcnt,  and 
in  which  the  "eternal  cussedness  of  inanimate  things"  is  allowed  to 
display  itself  in  more  normal  fashion,  the  thoughtful  student  will  get  mure 
insight  into  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  and  ))e  stimulated  to  overcome 
them  by  his  own  initiative,  but  the  poor  student  will  be  well-nigh  hope- 
lessly muddled  and  discouraged  and  ultimately  dropped.  Which  of 
these  is  chcxsen  must  depend  on  circumstances,  on  the  relative  importance 
attached  to  numbers  as  compared  to  quality  of  students,  and  on  the 
extent  of  equipment  available.  In  most  cases  a  compromise  is  nccessarj* 
and  probably  desirable. 

Finally  comes  the  question  as  to  where  the  course  should  l>c  given; 
that  is,  in  what  department.  The  situation  demands  a  combination  to 
insure  the  best  results.  On  the  one  hand  is  needed  that  interest  in  pre- 
cision, in  method,  and  in  working  out  new  methods,  which  is  more  apt 
to  be  found  in  departments  of  physics;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  essential  to 
have  an  immediate  contact  with  real  problems  and  real  conditions,  such 
as  would  exist  in  departments  of  metallurgy,  electrochemistry,  or  similar 
engineering  groups.  If  the  course  could  be  given  by  a  combination 
of  a  physics  and  an  engineering  department,  not  only  would  the  proper 
balance  of  the  course  be  maintained,  but  an  important  step  taken  to 
insure  that  close  cooperation  of  departments  of  pure  and  appUed  science 
which  everyone  believes  to  be  most  stimulating  and  wholesome  for  both. 
Unfortunately,  such  cooperation  in  course  giving,  while  possible  at  smaller 
institutions,  becomes  very  difficult  at  the  larger  and  more  elaborately 
organized  universities,  where  the  dividing  line  between  departments  and 
between  groups  of  departments  unfortunately  tends  to  become  more 
marked.  Though  this  situation  frequently  involves  high-temperature 
phenomena,  they  are  not  measurable  by  our  methods  and  therefore  do  not 
concern  us. 


The  measurement  and  control  of  temperatures  have  aesuiricd  posi- 
tions of  great  importance  in  many  industries.  The  manufacturers  of  by- 
product coke  and  carbureted  water  gas  find  that  proper  temperature 
control  helps  to  produce  a  better  product  and  economizes  in  the  use  of  raw 
materials.  In  the  manufacture  of  glass,  enameled  ware,  brass,  and 
high-t«mperature  refractories,  t«mperature  control  is  now  regarded  as 
being  coordinate  in  importance  with  the  control  of  materials  used.  To 
control  such  processes  as  malleablizing  cast  iron,  and  hardening,  temper- 
ing, and  annealing  of  steel  in  a  manner  to  meet  exacting  market  require- 
ments has,  within  recent  years,  involved  the  installation  of  large  and 
expensive  pyrometer  equipments.  In  many  of  these  installations,  it  was 
necessary  not  merely  to  measure  but  also  to  record  the  temperatures  over 
a  period  of  time  and  thus  obtain  a  record  of  the  entire  heat  treatment  and 
an  effective  check  on  the  workmen  in  charge. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  temperature  measurement  and  control 
in  such  a  wide  variety  of  industries  and  the  necessity  for  proptT  super- 
vision of  the  installation  and  operation  of  the  outfits,  the  following  ques- 
tions may  be  pertinent:  What  instruction  is  offered  by  the  engineering 
colleges  and  what  departments  in  the  colleges  arc  responsible  therefor? 

The  latest  available  catalogs  of  Um  prominent  engineering  colleges 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  showed  courses  in  high-temperature  measure- 
ments given  by  the  departments  of  physics.  These  courses,  in  general, 
were  described  as  comprising  cta^room  and  laboratory  instruction  in  the 
theory  of  high-temperature  measurements,  together  with  exercises  in  the 
calibration  of  the  various  devices  used.  In  some  cases  it  was  stated  that 
consideration  would  be  given,  in  the  courses,  to  the  practical  applications 
in  the  industries.  In  only  one  college  was  the  course  required  of  all 
engineering  students;  in  most  colleges  it  was  optional;  in  a  few  colleges, 
it  was  required  only  of  certain  groups.  In  colleges  olTering  a  course  in 
metallurgical  engineering,  instruction  in  pyrometry  was  always  given  in 
connection  with  metallurgical  laboratory  work.    The  students  in  ceramic, 

I  chemical,  and  metallurgical  engineering  in  three  colleges  were  given  some- 
what formal  instructioa  in  pyrometry  by  their  respective  faculties.  It 
did  not  appear  that  mechanical  or  electrical  engineering  students  in  any  of 
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the  colleges,  except  one,  were  scheduled  for  instniclion  in  pyrometry, 
although  such  students,  after  graduation,  are  frequently  engaged  in  work 
requiring  beat  treatment  of  uietal  or  temperature  control. 

Is  a  special  course  in  pyronwtrj'  in  tlic  curricula  for  ceramic,  chemical, 
cnechanical,  and   nietatlurgical  engineers  ju^tiliahlc?     This  may  bt>  a 
debatable  question.    Local  conditions  and  plan  of  organization  of  the 
college  usually  govern  the  fcaaibility  of  such  a  requirement.     Considerable  j 
time,  however,  is  given  to  instruction  of  students  in  the  above  courses' 
in  the  determination  of  the  heating  values  of  coal  and  gas,  the  quaUty  of 
steam,   the  composition   of  gases,  and  the  measurement  of  electrical 
energy.     Is  it  probable  that  all  these  sttident^,  after  graduation,  wiUj 
make  use  of  the  instruction  in  any  of  the  above  detcrmLnations  morej 
frequently  than  of  a  proportionate  amount  of  instruction  in  pyrometry? 
The  field  of  usefulness  of  pyrometers  will  be  extended  in  keeping  with  the 
improvements  in  the  instruments  and  a  realisation  of  the  necessity  for 
accurate  temperature  mcnsurements  and  control.     In  view  of  the  present 
wide  application  and  importance  of  pyrometry,  instruction  in  it  should 
receive  at  least  the  same  emphasis  in  the  curricula  for  ceramic,  chemical, 
and  mechanical  engineering  that  it  apparently  receives  in  the  curriculum 
for  metallurgical  engineering  in  most  colleges. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  prescribe  the  content  of  a  course  in  pyrometry 
to  meet  the  conditions  in  all  colh-ges.  Since  most  engineers  will  have  t« 
do  with  the  measurement  and  control  of  temperature  in  industrial  opera- 
tion, it  seems  desirable  to  confine  the  scope  of  this  discussion  to  industrial 
needs.  The  operation  of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  seems  to 
have  kft  the  thermocouple,  the  ra<Iiation,  and  the  optical  pyrometers  in 
possession  of  the  field  of  high-temperature  operations.  Thus,  a  mini- 
mum content  of  course  ought  to  includM  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
operation  and  the  calibration  and  applications  of  each  of  these  tj^ws. 
Historical  matter  and  development  of  the  fundamental  temperature  scales 
need  bo  only  briefly  considered;  Imt  some  time  can  profitably  be  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  construction  of  auxiUary  equipment,  such  as  furnaces, 
heat  regulating  and  insulating  devices. 

The  tlierniocouple  is  no  doubt  more  widely  used  than  any  other  device 
for  measuring  high  temperatures,  and  it  is  aLto  nmch  abused.  The  in- 
struction concerning  it  might  well  include:  method  of  making,  calibra- 
tion by  determining  the  electromotive  force  at  the  melting  points  of  pure 
metals,  calibration  against  a  standard  couple,  effect  of  depth  of  immersion 
on  resultant  electromotive  force  due  to  heterogeneity,  and  protection 
against  contamination.  The  measurement  of  the  electromotive  forces  of 
couples  by  millivoltmetcrs  and  potimtiomet^Ts  may  be  studied  with 
special  reference  to  low  against  high  re?ist.ance  miUi voltmeters,  milli- 
voUmcters  against  potentiometers  with  different  depths  of  immersions, 
and  varying  temperatures  in  the  lead  wires. 
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Radiation  pyrometers  of  the  fixed  aud  movable  focus  type  and  optical 
pyrometers  of  the  Wanner  and  Morse  types  sliould  be  studied  with  refer- 
ence to  the  principles  involved  in  each,  the  construction,  the  methods  of 
calibration,  the  limilationa  of  each  for  various  kinds  of  work,  and  the  ease 
with  wliich  they  may  be  nmuipulaied.  Special  optical  pyrometers,  in- 
volving the  matching  of  colored  screens  in  the  instrument  against  the 
field  of  vision,  can  be  given  some  consideration. 

Due  to  (he  Umited  use  of  resistance  thermometers  in  the  measure- 
ment of  furnace  temperatures,  less  emphasis  may  well  be  put  on  them  than 
on  thermncouples.  It  is  worth  while  to  point  out  the  principles  involved, 
the  conKlruction  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  methods  of  calibration.  If 
the  time  can  be  spared,  actual  calibrations  from  fixed  points  arc  greatly 
worth  while. 

Since  check  calibrations  on  pyrometer  installations  are  always  ncc- 
essan,"  and  since  the  engineer  in  charge  will  many  times  have  to  do  such 
work  with  meager  equipment,  it  will  be  worth  the  time  spent  to  teach  the 
student  how  to  construct  furnaces  and  heat-regulating  devices.  It  may 
not  be  advisable  to  require  the  student  to  construct  the  furnaces  used  in 
the  course,  but  it  is  desirable,  wherever  possible,  for  him  to  make  the 
repairs. 

The  interest  of  the  average  student  is  not  sustained  in  a  com^e  in 
pyrometry  if  it  is  devoted  exclusively  to  problems  in  calibration,  such 
problems  being  long  and  somewhat  tedious.  He  takes  a  much  greater 
intere^st,  howevexj  if  he  is  given  exercises  that  bring  out  the  limitations  and 
sources  of  error  in  the  particular  p>Tometer  employed.  Among  the  prob- 
lems that  have  been  found  stimulating  to  the  student  are:  the  determi- 
nation of  the  temperature  gradient  in  various  kinds  of  firebricks;  the 
temperature  of  decomposition  of  limestone;  comparison  of  thermocouples 
wit  h  Si'gir  cones,  or  with ''  Sentinel  pyrometers  "  frequently  used  in  the  heat 
treatment  of  steel;  and  dehydration  temperatureof  clay.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  transformation  temperatures  in  steels  of  various  carbon  con- 
tents by  the  differentiul  couple  and  the  simple  cooling  curve  seldom  fails 
to  arouse  interest;  it  also  ties  the  principles  of  metallography  and  py- 
rometry together.  The  measurement  of  the  temperature  of  molten  copper 
in  a  ladle,  with  and  without  the  oxide  film,  simultaneously  with  a  ther- 
mocouple, a  radiation  pyrometer,  and  optical  pyrometers  of  the  Wanner 
and  Morse  types,  is  an  excellent  exercise  to  show  the  effect  of  emissivity. 
Many  other  problems  can  he  devised;  these  are  suggcHtiuns.  Such  cor- 
relation has  been  found  to  work  well  here  and  in  other  colleges  because 
it  gives  an  opportunity  to  link  together  a  niniber  of  lines  of  study  through 
the  teaching  of  pyrometry. 
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Portable  potentiometer,  88,  142. 
Portable  test  sets,  82. 

Porter,  H.  F.:  Self-checking  Oalvanometer  Pyrometer,  149;  Diteiunon,  153. 
Position  rotating  sector,  319. 
Potentiometer:  deflection,  90,  91,  144,  148,  301. 

double,  145. 

portable,  88,  142. 

precision,  142.' 

split  circuit,  403.^ 

standard  cells,  methods  to  avoid,  140. 

recording,  404.         , 

thermocouple  work,  137. 

White,  144. 

Wulf,  144. 
PolerUiojneterB  for  Thermoelement  Work  (White),  137;  Diteuaion:  (Harrison),  147; 

(Adams),  147;  (Forstthe),  148. 
Present  SUitua  of  R(idicUion  Constant*  (Coblentz),  72.  .  . 

Pressure,  gas,  64. 
Protecting  tubes:  alundum,  256. 

carborundum,  241,  253,  262. 

for  thermocouples,  124,  192,  258. 

Japan,  256. 

nichrome,  358. 

pyrometer,  255,  262. 

quartz,  251,  258. 

qualities  of,  258. 

rate  of  heating,  271. 

Silfrax,  256. 

Usalite,  266. 

Worcester,  256. 
Protecting  Tubes  for  Thermocouples  (Lincoln),  258. 
PSeudo-emissive  powers,  397. 

PuRDY,  R.  C:  Discussions:  on  Application  of  Pyrometry  to  the  Ceramic  Indu^ries, 
520; 
on  Melting  Point  of  Refractory  Materials,  282. 
Pyod  thermocouple,  78. 
Pyrometer  (see  also  optical  pyrometer,  radiation  pyrometer): 

basis  of  calibration,  325. 

Ck>mmittce  on,  3,  5. 

disappearing-filitinent  type,  291,  319,  324,  352. 

expansion,  189. 
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pyrometer  (continued),  Ferj-:  374,  * 

optical,  326. 
radiation,  345. 
filaments:  302. 

constancy  of,  303. 

difTraction  around,  306. 

test  of  difTraction  around,  318. 

time  of  heating,  303. 

tungsten  vs.  carbon,  303. 
Foote  &  Fisher,  331. 
Poster,  344. 
galvanometer,  149. 
improvements,  recent,  188. 
in  various  industries:  see  p>rometera. 
LeChat«Iier,  292. 
precautions,  working,  292. 
protecting  tubes,  255,  262. 
recording,  406. 

samples  for  standardization  of,  62. 
Scimatco,  330 
signaling,  200. 
Wanner,  328. 
Pi/rornetrr  Porcclaiint  and  Itefradories  (Newcomb),  251;  Discussion:  (Ashman),  253; 

(Hubbard),  254. 
Pt/rometer  Protection  Tubes  (Harvey),  255;  Discussion:  (Riddlk),  257;  (Author), 

257;  (Forsythe),  257;  (Sosman),  257. 
Pyrometer  Protection  Ttihes  (Hutchinsj,  262. 

Pyromettr  Shortcomings  in  Glass-house  Practice  (Clark  and  Hpbnuer),  609. 
Pyrometers  in  various  industries:  buttlc-giass  manufacturing,  482. 

optical,  487. 

radiation,  487. 

thermoelectric,  485. 
blast-furnace  work,  544. 
ceramic  industry,  516,  535. 
clay  ware  manufacturing,  513. 
glaas  manufacturing,   130,  358,  475,  491,  495,  506. 

results  of  introduction,  501. 

shortcomings  of  pyrometer,  509. 

thermocouples,  491. 
Portland  cement  kilns,  522. 

clinkcring  zone,  523. 

errors  in,  522. 

methods,  524. 

temperature  in  kilns  and  stacks,  531. 
stfcl  industry',  555,  567,  578. 

arbitrary  standard,  5^9. 

calibration  and  checking,  575. 

forging  temperature,  570. 

heat  treatment,  358,  571. 

tapping,  579. 

thermocouples,  568,  571. 
Utol  manufacture,  606.  -  . 
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Pyrometry    atul    Steel    Manufacture    (Miller),    567;    Dincitsgion:  (Brown),    676; 

(Bristol),  577. 
Pyrometry  Applied  to  BoUle-gla»8  Mantifactitre  (Frink),  483. 
Pyrometry  m  Applied  to  Manufacture  of  Optical  Olass  (Keuffel),  506, 
Pyrometry  in  Bkiat-fumace  Work  (Rotsteb  and  Joseph),  544:  Discusaion:  (Feild), 

558;  (Linvillb),  560,  562;  (Authors),  562,  563.  * 

PyroTnetry  in  the  Manufacture  of  Clay  Warett  (Pence),  613. 
Pyrometry  in  the  Manufacture  of  Optical  Glass  (Waloott),  491. 
Pyrometry  in  Rotary  PorUand  Cement  KUjis  (Dana  and  Fairchild),  522, 
Pyrometry  in  the  Tool-manufacturing  Industry  (Emmons),  610. 
Pyrovoltmeter,  89,  140,  149. 

Quartz,  259. 

with  platinum  thermometer,  251,  254. 
Quartz  protecting  tubes,  261. 

Radiation  constanU:  Ci,  52,  53,  73,  286. 

present  status  of,  72. 

total  radiation,  72. 
Radiant  flux,  287. 
Radiation  engine,  OK. 

pressure.  67. 
Radiation  pyromet^jr,  324,  374. 

advantage  and  disadvantage  of,  348. 

calibration  of,  324. 

errors,  347,  377. 

Fery,  345. 

Foster,  344. 

Thwing,  342. 
Radiation  selective,  393. 
Radiation  temperature,  43,  289,  374,  379. 

corrections  to,  349. 
Range  control  board,  95. 
Rare-metal  thermocouples,  675. 
Recent   Improvements  in  Pyrometry    (Brown),    188;    DiBcustxon:  (Tillter),    203; 

(Ashman),  204;  .(Biustolj,  205;  (Nortbrup).  205;  (Zeleny),  206. 
Recording  potentiometers,  404. 

Recording  Pyrometry  (Fairchild  and  Foote),  406;  Disciisition:  (Nbwcomb),  433. 
Recording  thermoelectric  pyrometers,  199. 

Recording  Thermocouple  Pyrometers  (Bbhr),  400;  DiscuHKion:  (New<'omi)),  405. 
Recording  thermometers,  233. 
Red  glass,  Ckiming,  296. 

Reference  Standard  for  Base-metal  ThermocouiAea  (Bonn),  179. 
Refractory  tube  in  steel  bath,  6. 
Refractory  materials:  factors  afTocting,  269. 

meaning  of  melting  point,  267,  282. 

melting  points,  267. 
Report  of  Pyrometer  CommiUee  of  NatiotuU  Research  Council  (Burgers),  3;  Discussion: 

(Scott),  34;  (Feild),  36;  (Bubgehs),  36. 
Reporte  of  subcommittees:  pymmet^r  in  open-hearth  furnace:  First  report,  13. 

second  report,  20. 

third  report,  23. 

on  crucible  steel,  32. 
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Resistance  baae-metal  thermooouplea,  108. 
Resutance  of  indicatii^  instruments,  79. 
Resistance  thenuometera,  100,  450,  468. 

accuracy,  459. 

construction  of  spirals,  452. 

industrial  uses,  458. 

limitations,  452. 

material,  460. 
ReaUtanee  Thermometry  ^Robinson),  460. 

Resiatance  Thermometry  for  Industrial  Use  (Fbet^,  458;  Disettssion:  (Roubb),  462. 
Resistance  to  oxidation  of  thermocouples,  160. 
Riddle,  F.   H.:  Porcelain  for  Pyrometric  Purposes,  240. 
Discussion  on  Pyrometer  Protection  Tubes,  257. 
Roberts,  H.  S.  and  Williauson,  £.  D.:  Thermocouple  Installation  in  Annealing 

Kilns  for  OpHcal  Glass,  4QQ. 
Robinson,  F.  W.  ;  Resistance  Thermometry,  450. 

RousH,  G.  A.:  Discussion  on  Resistance  Thermometry  for  Industrial  Use,  462. 
Royal  Worcester  tubes,  256. 

RoTSTBR,  P.  H.;  Discussion  on  Pyromelry  in  Blast-furnace  Work,  562. 
RoTSTER,  P.  H.  and  Joseph,  T.  L.  :  Pyrometry  in  Blast-furnace  Work,  544;  Discussion, 
663. 

Scimatco  pyrometer,  330. 

Scott,  H.:  Discussion  on  Report  of  Pyrometer  Committee,  34. 

Scott,  H.  and  Freeman,  J.  R.,  Jr.:  lUe  of  Modified  RoserUiain  Furnace  for  Thermal 

Analysis,  214. 
Second  law  of  thermodynamics,  64. 
Sector  for  pyrometry,  303,  313. 
Sector,  position  of,  319. 
Seebeck  effect,  74 
Self-checking    Galvanometer    Pyrometer    (Porter),     149;    Discussion:    (Foote    and 

Harrison),  151;  (Author),  153. 
Seger  cones,  517. 
Semi-potentiometer  method,  88. 

Shackelford,  B.  E.:  Temperatures  of  Incandescent-lamp  FilamerUs,  627. 
Shore  pyroscope,  327. 
Shrinkage:  carbon  steel,  602. 

manganese  steel,  604. 

nickel  chromium  steel,  595. 

steel,  592. 
Signaling  pyrometer,  200. 
Silfrax  tubes  and  sheaths,  256. 
Billimanite  tubes,  243. 

Slioh,  T.  S.,  Jr.  :  Discussion  on  Temperature  of  a  Burning  Cigar,  661. 
Slioh,  T.  S.,  Jr.  and  Kraybill,  H.  R.  ;  Temperattrre  of  a  Burning  Cigar,  646. 
Slit-width  corrections,  56. 
Solar  radiation  temperature,  379. 
Some  Factors  Affecting   Useftdness  of  Base-metal  Thermocouples   (Kowalke),    154; 

Discussion:  (Harri»on),  164. 
Some  Thermal  Relations  in  the  Treatment  of  Steel  (Brush),  590. 
SosiiAN,  R.  B, :  Discussion  on  Pyrometer  Protection  Tubes,  257. 
Spectral  emissive  powers,  372,  381. 
Spectral  transmission  absorbing  screens,  313. 
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Bpencer,  C.  D.  and  Clark,  W.  M.  :  Pyrometer  Shortcomingg  in  Okua-hoiise  Practice, 

509. 
Standard  cells,  devices  to  avoid,  140. 
Standard  fixed  points,  51. 
Standard  lamp,  calibration  of,  302. 
Standard  Scale  of  Temperature  (Waidnbr,  Mubllbb  and  Foote),  46;  Ditcutgitm: 

(GuiLLAUME),  58;  (Adams),  59;  (Hyde),  60;  (Footb),  60. 
Steel,  thermal  relation  in  treatment,  590. 
Steel  manufacture:  heat  generated  after  tempering,  590. 

heat  treatment,  358. 

pyrometer  in,  355,  567|  578. 
Stefan-Boltimann  I^w,  43,  72,  285,  325,  450.  496. 
Sulfur  boiling  point,  49,  58. 
Symbols,  temperature,  289. 
Symposia,  previous,  5. 

Tables  and  Curves  for  Use  in  Measuring  Tempei;ptures  with  Thermocouples  (Adams), 

165. 
Tapalog,  422. 

Tatlob,  T.  S.:  a  Hot-wire  Anemometer  with  Thermocouple,  221. 
Tatlerson,  E.  S.  :  Discussions:  on  Thermoelectric  Fyrometry,  133. 

on  Electric,  Open-hearth  and  Bessemer  Steel  Temperatures,  589. 
Teaching  pyrometrj-:  reference  material,  t«xt-hook.  671. 
Teaching  Pyrometry  (Kowalke),  681. 

Teaching  Pyrometry  in  Technical  Schools  (Mendenhall),  678. 
Teaching  Pyrometry  in  Our  Technical  Schools  (Wektdgll),  669. 
Teeming  temperature,  34,  356. 
Temperature  fAMEs),  37. 
Temperature:  absolute,  40. 

annealing,  range,  476. 

apparent,  337. 

apparent,  corrections  to  true,  337,  339. 

brightness,  288,  304. 

color,  288,  304. 

concept  of,  37. 

condition  for  discussion,  38. 

control  pyrometerb,  201. 

forging,  353,  570,  614,  623. 

high-temperature  scale,  285. 

hydrogen  scale  of,  41,  46, 

international  scale  of,  45. 

Kelvin's  scale.  41,  63,  288. 

measurement  of  high,  368. 

radiation,  43,  243,  289. 

rolling,  570. 

scales  in  intervals:  -40"C  to  450°C,  48. 
450*C  to  UOO'C,  50. 
above  llOO'C,  51. 

teeming,  34,  356. 

theory  of,  44. 

true  temperature,  304,  337,  385. 

true  temperature,  black-body  relation,  287. 

true,  brightness,  color  temperature  relation,  289. 

two  bodies  at  same,  37. 
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Temperature  and:  manganese  constant,  555. 
silirnn  constant,  546. 
sulfur  constant,  546. 
Temperature  of:  basic  electric  furnace,  24,  30. 
burning  cigar,  645. 
cement,  365. 

cold  end  of  thermocouple,  184. 
*electric  furnace,  578. 
glass  pot,  448,  502,  507. 
incandescent  lamp  filament,  627.  638. 
incandescent  gas  mantle,  632. 
manganese  steel,  588. 
nickel  ordinance  steel,  580. 
non-black  bodies,  304. 
single  molecule,  45. 
slag  pot,  265. 

8t<*el  in  open-hearth  furnace,  6,  17,  19,  20. 
method  of  measuring,  7. 
Drinker's  method,  7,  9. 
various  metals,  364. 
Temperature  of  a  Burning  Cigar  (StiGHand  Kraybili.),  645;  Diseuasion:  (Whitb),  650; 

(Slioh),  651. 
Temperature  Measure  me  uls  of  iHcandencent  Can  Mantiest  (IvB«),  632. 
Tcniperaturc  recorders.  405. 
BeighlcT,  413. 
Brown,  414. 
Hoskins,  417. 
industrial  types,  412. 
Leeds  and  N'orthrup,  42S. 
record  chart,  40S. 
roll  chart,  415. 
thread,  418. 
Thwing,  422. 
Wilson- Maeulm.  423. 
Temperatures  of  Incandescent-lamp  Filaments  (Shackblkord),  627. 
Test  of  pyrometer:  different  laboratorios,  311. 
experienced  observers,  310. 
inexperienced  observers,  309. 
Tfwori/  and  Accuracy  in  Optical  Pyrotnetrij  urith  Pafticular  Reference  to  the  Diftappearing^ 
filament  Type  (FoaMYTHE),  291;  Discussion:  .(Faibchild),  322:  (.\lthor/. 
323. 
Thermal  equilibrium,  38. 
Thermocouple  Installation  in  Annealing  Kilns  for  Oj^ical  Glass  (Williamson  and 

Roberts),  466. 
Thermocouple  pyrometers,  400. 
Thermoeouplca:  alloys  for,  181. 
annealing  of,  472. 
hnse-metal.  78,  181,  183,  191. 
calibration,  76,  147,  164,  617,  675. 

tables.  168,  170. 
calorized  iron  couHtant  in,  163. 
care  of,  187. 
choice  of  wire,  466. 
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Thermocouples  (continued):  constancy,  156. 
contamination  of,  76. 
copper-constantan,  168. 
depth  of  immeraion,  123. 
desirable  properties,  74, 
deviation  curves,  173. 
fixed  junction  correction,  174. 
formula  for,  51. 
homogeneity  of,  156. 
Hoskins  couple,  171. 
installations,   112. 

cold-junction  burying,  1J3,  194,  204. 

common  return,  113. 

commutating  switches,  119. 

contact  resistance,  112. 

for  annealing  kilns,  466. 

indicator,  location  of,  113. 

junction   box   and  zone  box,  119. 

primary  protection,  251. 

secondary  protection,  251. 

Wilson- Maeulen  zone  box,  122. 

wiring  diagram,  114. 
insulation  of.  159,  194. 
irreproducibility  of  couples,  correction  for:  104. 

by  series  resistance,  105. 

by  shunt  resistance,  108. 

by  shunt  and  series  resistance,  109. 
life  of  platinum  thermocoupleb,  255,  257,  262. 
platinum-platinum-rhodium,  167,  191. 
protection  of,  77,  113,  256,  259,  263,  361. 
resistance  to  oxidation,  160,  167,  191. 
resistance  of  indicating  instruments,  79. 
reproducibility  of  couples,  111. 
tables  for  calibration,  168,  170. 
Thermodynamic  scale,  63. 

Thermoelectric   Pyrotnetry    (Footb,    Harrison    and    Fairchild),    74;    Discttsnon: 
(Thwing),    128;    (Ashmax),    128;    (Wilson),    129;    (Littleton),    130; 
(Taylerhon),  133;  (Authors),  134;  (White),  135;  (Harrison),  136. 
Thermometers,  39. 

fixed  points.  50,  51,  167. 

gas.  189. 

high-temperature  mercurial,  225. 

liquids  in,  2ZA. 

pressure.  234. 

accuracy  of,  236. 

principle  of,  235. 
quartz  witli  platinum,  251.  254. 
recording,  233. 
resistance,   190,  250,  258,  4S9. 

accuracy  of,  459. 

materials,  460. 
Thermoelectric  power,  167. 
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Thermoelectric  pyrometer,  74,  181,  190. 

Brown  heatmeter,  90. 

deflection  potentiometer,  90. 

galvanometer,  79. 

Harrison-Foote,  84. 

potentiometer,  88. 

pyrovolter,  89. 

recording,  199. 

Bemi-potentiometer,  88. 
Thermogage,  613. 

Thermos  bottle  for  cold  junction,  185,  205. 
Theory  of  optical  pyrometer,  291. 
Thomson  effect,  74. 
Thwinq,  C.  B.:  Application  of  Pyrometry  to  the  Ceramic  Industries,  516. 

Discuseton  on  Thermoelectric  Pyrometry,  128. 
Thwing  radiation  pyrometer,  342. 

TiLLTEK,  E.  D.:  Discussion  on  Recent  Improvements  in  Pyrometry,  203. 
Tin:  An  Ideal  Pyrometric  Substance  (Northrup),  464;  IHscusnon:  (Foote),  465. 
Tool,  A.  Q.  and  Valasek,  J.:  Annealing  of  Glass.  475. 
Tool  manufacture,  pyrometer  in,  606. 
Total. emissive  power,  371,373 
Total  radiation  constant,  72. 
TVansformation  point  recorders,  430. 
Transformation  temperature  of  glasses,  478. 
Transmission  absorbing  screens:  Corning  red  glass.  296. 
constancy  of,  296. 
change  in,  299. 
spectral,  313. 
total,  314.  . 

effect  temperature  change,  316. 
Tungsten:  emissirity  of,  390. 

melting  point  of,  57,  392. 

vs.  carbon  pyrometer  filament,  303. 

Ungbh,  J.  S.:  Discussion  on  Melting  Point  of  Refractory  Materials,  282. 
Unipivotal  instruments,  79. 
Usalite  tubes,  256. 

Use  of  Modified  Roaenkain  Furnace  for  Thermal  Analysis  (Scorr  and  Freeman),  214. 
Use  of  Optical  Pyrometers  for  Control  of  Optical-glass  Furnaces  (Fenner,)  495;  Dtaem- 
sion:  (Author),  505. 

Vauasek,  J.  and  Tool,  A.  Q.:  Annealing  of  Glass,  475. 
Value  of:  ci,  52,  53,  73,  286. 

"e",  73. 
Van  Horn,  I.  H.:  Application  of  Pyrometry  to  Problems  of  Lamp  Design  and  Per- 
formance, 638. 

Waidner,  C.  W.  and  Bdrgess,  G.  K.:  Metals  for  Pyrometer  Standardization^  61. 
Waidner,  C.  W.,  Mdeller,  E.  F.  and  Foote,  P.  D.:  Standard  Scale  of  Temperature^ 

46. 
Walcott,  a.  J.:  Pyrometry  tn  the  Manufacture  of  Optical  Glass,  491. 
Wanner  pyrometer,  32S. 
Wave-length,  effective.  54,  297,  304,  389. 
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Wedge  method  for  black  body,  386, 

Wedgewood  pyrometer,  517. 

Wendell,  G.  V.;  Teaching  Pyrometry  in  Our  Technical  Schools,  669. 

Wheatstone  bridge-cold  junction  compensation,  103. 

White,  W.  P.:  Potentiometers  for  Thermodement  Work,  137. 

Discussions:  on  Thermoelectric  Pyrometry,  135. 
on  Temperature  of  a  Burning  Cigar,  650. 
Wien'slaw:  44,  68. 

accuracy  of,  293. 
WiLHELU,  R.  M.:  High-temperature  Thermomeifers,  225;  Discussion,  239. 
Williamson,  E.  D.:  Discussion  on  Annealing  of  Glass,  482. 
WiLUAMsoN,  E.  D.  and  Roberts,  H.  S.:  Thermocouple  InstaUation   in  AnneaUng 

Kilns  for  Optical  Glass,  466. 
Wilson,  C.  H.:  Discussion  on  Thermoelectric  Pyrometry,  129. 
Window,  transmission  correctioos  for,  340. 
Worthing,  A.  G.:  Emissive  Powers  and  Temperatures  of  Non-black  Bodies,  367. 

Discussions:  on  Optical  and  Radiation  Pyrometry,  350; 

on  Application  of  Pyrometry  to  Problems  of  Lamp  Design  and  Performance,  644. 
WuNsCH,   F.:  Automatic  Compensation  for  Cold-junction   Temperatures    of  Thermo- 
couple Pyrom^ers,  206. 

Zeleny,  a.:  Discussion  on  Recent  Improvements  in  Pyrometry,  205. 
Zero,  absolute,  40,  66. 
Zirconium  oxide  tubes,  250. 
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The  Brown  High  Reaiataoco 
IndicatiDK  Pytomttmt 


Circular  Ctuitt.  Btown 
Rpcoidins    P)>toiiii!t«f 


BROWN  PYROMETERS 
The  Brown  Thenno-Eleotric  Pyronietcr  ih  designiHl  (or 
IndicatinK  or  Uccording  temperaturev  from  SOO^F.  to 
SOOO^F.,  or  equivalent  Centigrade.  It  coatistfl  of  a 
niillivolliin'liT,  with  scale  gradunted  in  Fahrenheit  or 
(.Vntiicmde  dn(tree«  an<I  a  Thf-rmo-Cuuple,  auitabl)- 
protected,  inserted  in  the  heat  and  wired  to  the 
inirtrumpnt.  The  Thermo-Couple  formed  of  two 
unit:*  of  different  ulloyii,  joined  at  the  end  and  in- 
i^crteil  ill  the  heat,  generates  a  small  current  of  electricity 
dep(;ndent  on  thi;  heal,  ami  this  is  indicated  or  recorded  by 
tlie  inhinitnent. 

For  temperatures  below  aWF.,  Brown  Re«islaiKe  Ther- 
iiiometers  are  recommended.  For  tempeniturnt  abovn 
iluOO^F.  ihe  Brown  ICadiation  Pj'tometcr  is  e.vtensively  used. 


[BROWN  RECORDING  PYROMETERS 

Make  a  permatieni  record  of  temperatures.  Positive  in 
action,  sturdy  in  constniction,  accurate  and  wilh  clear 
rt-'adinRs.  The  circular  type  gives  a  24-hour  record.  The 
i^ontinudus  l>^^efi  give  an  iiiihrokitn  record  over  a  i>criod  of 
approximately  two  months,  and  n)ake  frutn  I  to  10  records 
on  one  chart. 

Hrown  Pj'rameterH  are  alao  made  I*)  rejiEulnle  or  control 
automatically    the    tt'iiipiTaturctt    of    eleetric,   gas   or  od 

furruices. 


Tk«  BrowD  .     .ord 

Contlouou!>  K'.-M>Mjiik( 

PyroiDBter 


BROWN  LONG  DISTANCE  INDICATING 
AND  RECORDING  THERMOMETERS 
Bruwii    RcconJiiig    Thermometers    bave    a    bulb    of 
copptT,  usually  about  10  iuchf*  long,  Riiiiiie<?lml  by  a 
capillan'  lube  to  a  helical  expansive  tube  in  ti  recurd- 
ing  gnuge.     The  bulb  is  filleci  with  niiroBien  gas  under 

f>res3ure  for  hinh  raoxw  to  lOOOT.  ami  with  alfoho! 
or  rikiigi-M  IktIow  200°!'.  In  accordance  with  the  law 
of  irxpansion  of  gases,  the  gas  expauds  at  a  uuifonn 
ratio  with  increase  in  temperatures.  This  iiit'«ii.s  an 
evfnly  dividrd  scale  throughout  the  rangt'  of  the 
instrument. 

Brown  Ixiog  Dislaucc  Hccording  Thermometers  may 
have  tubiog  as  long  as  100  feel  if  reiiuired.  Tht" 
tubing  b  protec'le^l  hy  a  flexible  bronze  nmiored 
tubing  which  can  be  Bteppoil  on  without  injury  ami 
serves  as  a  iwrfect  prnin^^tmii  to  thf  in.side  tube. 
Bullw  are  supplied  to  meet  evcVy  requirement. 
Al*o  made  in  rnntinuus  recording  ty|ie. 

BROWN  RECORDING  PRESSURE  GAUGES 
For  recordiuK  nil  ranges  of  vacuum  and  pressure  frf»ni 
a  few  onnre^  of  water  to  5000  poundh,  Umn  n   Ke- 
cording  Prt'^ure  Gnugee  are  guaranteed  completely 
aa  to  ilepondabtlity  and  occuracy. 
.-Usn  made  in  a  recording  type. 

BROWN  TIME  AND  OPERATION  RECORDERS 
Extensively  used  for  recording  the  time  of  operation  yf 
machinery,  swiirht-H,  valves,  pumpe.  and  for  recording 
llie  reversals  of  gbisH  mcltipg  tanks,  open  hearth  furn- 
Bceu  and  auncaling  fiirnftces.  also  for  recording  the 
tiniw  t)f  starting  and  stopping  uf  paper  machines  and 
other  devices. 

BROWN  TACHOMETERS 

Indieat.ing  and  Hecordiiig  types  for  [neaauring  and  count- 
ing revolutions  per  minute.  The  Electric  ty]>e  recorda 
machine  operations  luimlrwls  of  feet  away.  The  Mercurial 
types  operate  by  tbt;  unvHrying  law  of  centrifugal  force. 

OTHER  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS 
Resistance  Thermometers,  Thermometers  of  the  Mercurial 
type,  Draft  and  Vacuum  Gauj^cs  are  among  the  other 
scientific  in.-itniment.s  protiuced  m  the  Brown  Laboratory, 
Wnynt:  Junction.  Philadelphia,  where  risilors  are  always 
mtwt  wp|come. 


Blown  Elvctiic  Tichomrtvt 
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ENGELHARD 

The  Original 

Zej  Chatelier  Pyrometers 


WHY   ENGELHARD 

PYROMETERS   Excel  in 

Service : 

For  twenty-five  years  we  have  specialized 
in     Rire     Metal     Pyrometer     equipment. 
Engelhard  Pyrometers  have,  durinK  all  of 
thftt  lime,  lend  all  others  in  accuracy,  cou- 
stnncy,  practicability  and  general  dependa* 
bility.    This  superiority  is  due  to  the  great 
care  taken  in  rt>fining,  allnyin^  and  manu- 
facLurinK   EnRelhard  Thenno^'lementa,  the 
ample  factor  of  aofety  allowed  in  the  sisc 
and   length   of  (the   Thermo-clement  wires, 
the  grade  and  types  of  protecting 
tubes  used,  the  accuracy  and  un- 
usual durability  of  our  indicators 
and  recordera. 

We  have  developed  our  Imper- 
vit«  P>Tomet<T  Tubes'  to  a  point 
where  it  can  be  safely  aaJri, 'they 
have  no  equal. 


Our  \ew  Model  Indicators  and 
Recorders  represent  a  gn&t  stride 
forward  in  the  art  of  instrument  man- 
ufacture, through  the  cliniiualion  of 
all  wear  and  friction,  combirted  at  the 
same  time  with  great«r  mechanical 
strength  and  stability. 

Because  wu  are  not  dependent  on 
outside  sources  for  any  of  (hooc,  we 
are  in  position  to  supply  promptly, 
awl  at  the  loweal  poKsibJc  price,  oou- 
eistent  with  high  quiUity,  Pyrometer 
equipment  defligneil  and  constructed 
for  your  own  individual  conditions, 
thus  assuring  grttatest  service  and 
practicability. 


We  cuaraDtec  interchungeability  and  cuLibnition  of  Englchard  Pyrometers 
within  JC  of  L%.  Aii  to  the  service  they  give,  let  ua  refer  you  to  some  of  those 
who  have  used  them  for  upwards  of  ten  years. 

The  exceptional  sorvire  nivcii  hy  Engelhard  Pyrometers,  is  not  alone  due 
to  a  superiority  uf  the  parte  entering  into  them,  but  in  the  selection  of  those 
parts  that  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  user.  A  Pyrometer  installation,  he 
It  for  one  furnace  or  for  many,  rthould  ixi  made  exactly  siiifabU-  for  tlic  partic- 
ular conditions  under  which  it  Lti  to  be  used.  A  Protecting  Tul>c  that  would 
be  the  best  for  a  Cj'anide  Bath,  would  not  be  best  for  a  ealvanizing  pot;  nor 
would  one  that  should  be  uxed  in  a  Rrick  Kiln  bf;  suilable  for  a  Hign  Spc^Kl 
Steel  Furnace.  We  offer  the  Her^■ice^  of  our  engineers  in  making  the  proper 
selection,  in  apecif>'inR  the  right  instruments,  and  in  dcsigaing  and  laying  out 
complete  installations. 

Our  facilities  for  supplying  complete  Pyrometer  instollattons  suitable  for 
the  individual  needs  of  the  user,  tlie  individual  attention  given  each  pmMem, 
as  well  OS  the  constant  service  we  give  to  those  who  install  our  equipment, 
taken  into  consideration  with  the  superiority  of  Engnlhani  PjTometers.  should 
infiuence  those  who  might  otherwise  be  attracted  by  a  lower  price,  to  equip 
their  plant  with  instruments  in  iv'hich  confidence  can  be  placed. 

CHARLES  ENGELHARD 


iO  Church  St. 

Hudson  Terminal  RulldinK 


NEW  YORK 
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Curve  Dfswini 
PoleiitiDmet»  Pjroutctvi 


LEEDS  &  NORTHRUP  PYROMETERS 

THE  POTKNTIOMETER  SYSTEM 
OF  PYKOMETKV  uses  a  halunco  metlwd, 
no  current  flowing  tlirougli  tlit  therniu- 
coHpU'  or  Irads  at  llin  niumeiu  nf  ini'.is- 
uremont.  thus  eliminating  effccte  of  teugth 
and  \oiuh,  t  hitnuocouple  rcsiittancc  ami 
Rttlvimonieter  resistance. 

THIS  iK'rniiba  lh«  iiw;  of  hii»».*  roHnl 
tbennucouplcs  and  of  h'&d*  of  the  Hnmc 
matcrinlB  as  tlio  ihermoodiiple^.  thus  hrinu- 
ing  thf  cold  junction  back  to  tue  pott-niio- 
metcr,  where  itti  effects  are  compeiuated  for 
autonintioally. 

P<.>TENTIOMETER  INDICA TUHS  an.- 
balaiiffd  by  hand  and  Folfntionieter 
Kecordcrs  iin;  >ialunced  ftiitoniBticully  by 
external  power,  the  galvanometer  acting  merely  a*  a  current  detector.  The 
recorder  may  be  uf  the  »ingle-iMiint  ciirve-drawhis  tyi>e  or  of  iho  multiple- 
point  printing  type  f<'>r  any  nuinljer  of  therniocou[Mt»  up  to  16. 

THE  CURVE-DRAWING  RECORDER  ts  frequently  used  U>  control 
signal  lamps  and  an  indiciitx)r  at  the  furnace,  shnwing  when  and  by  how 
many  <legrees  the  iemi>erjiture  hit>  departed  frimi  the  de.-*ir»;(l  tem|H'rature. 
This  iofltruraent  is  ateo  arranged  to  regulate  ihv  temperature  automntically 
by  controlling  valves,  rheot^tata,  etc. 

THE  LEEDS  &  XORTHRUP  TRANSFORMATION-  POINT  AP- 
PARiVTUS  detcnnines  the  correct  temperatures  for  working,  hardening, 
quenching,  annealing,  etc.,  by  locating  the  trant^formatinn  or  critical 
piiint.  A  differential  thermocouple  is  used  for  di'tccting  the  transfornialion 
point,  and  the  [lotenticjrneter  tnethod  for  meaHiiring  the  teini>erature  at 
which  the  transformation  occurs.  The  inatniment  produces  a  diagram 
upon  which  the  iM>inu>  am  imlieated  in  a  pronouucnJ  ami  unmistakable 
manner. 

TEMPERATl'KKS   of    in- 
candeflcent   or  glowing  bodies 
are  read   with  great  accuracy 
by  inexperienced  operator?  ua- 
iiia  the  LEEDS  &    NORTH- 
rTp     OPTICAL      PYROM- 
ETER.    The     hot     body     ia 
viewed  through  a  small  tele- 
scope in  which  the  filament  of 
tungsten  lamp  is  aeim  against 
ground  formed  by  the  hot  object.     The 
current   through   the  larnp  is  regulated 
until  the  filament  merges  with  this  back-  Opticji  Prri>in««r 

ground,  and  the  temperature  is  then  determined  directly  from  the  reading 
of  a  milliammeter.  A  large  surface  to  sight  upon  ia  not  required  and 
distance  from  the  hot  object  docs  not  matter.  The  ability  to  match  oulors, 
ami  color  bbmtness  have  do  effect  upon  the  reading,  and  different  observers 
B^rec  within  ;i'C 

THE  LEEDS  &  NORTHRUP  COMPANY 

iMftkm  u(  PJIi^elrKi  MrMuriux  [iiA(niiii<riiU,  iticludiuK  ladlrallai  and  Kscordilil 

nifrmo^ouplc  Aiid   ll<«isl«nce  I'yroni^lorti,  t'ondcnAeni,  Goirsnoaittcrc, 

WhraUlono  Dridvu.  TcaliUK  Seta.  CCc. 


a  small 
a  back- 


4920  STENTON  AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA.  PENN. 
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MONOPIVOT 

Pyrometer  Indicator 

Scale  7"  loug 

Calibrated  for  base  or  rare 
metal  couples  or  double 
range  for  use  with  both. 
The  nionopivot  coustrue- 
tion  permits  very  high  re- 
sistaiK^e  windings  without 
aJiy  suLTifitie  of  robustness, 
giving  fieusilivity  without 
delicacy. 

The  fume-proof,  dust-pioof 
switch  is  a  modern  esdon- 
tial. 


WILSON-MAEULEN  COMPANY 

381  Concord  Ave.,  New  York 

Makers  of  Pv-rometers — Specializing  ou  Higli  Grade, 
Precision  Apparatus  only, 

Complete  Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 


The  TAPALOG 

A  very'  high  reaisiance 
Pyrometer  Recorder,  with 
automatic  commutator, 
taking  up  to  six  records 
in  six  colors^on  one  recoi  d 
sheet.  Usiible  with  baar 
or  rare  met  al  t  hermo- 
rouples. 


